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YVONNE ST. CLAIRE; OR, WON BY PATIENCE. 
BY ELIZA F, POLLARD, 
Author of “ Nan,” “ Robert Aske,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. : stations in the South, on the Kentish and Surrey lines. The 

A SUNBEAM, | house was overgrown with creepers, and in the summer-time 

Drxiey was, quite a small station on the Cheshire line, | the garden was so perfectly kept and fragrant with flowers, 
from fifteen. to twenty. . miles from, Manchester, It was || that one felt sure the station-master and his one assistant 
an unusually prety, station for these parts, more like | must have plenty of time to spare; and such was the 
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case. Not many trains stopped at Dixley—two up and two 
down in the morning, the same in the evening, and one 
midday train. It was evening now, a bright June evening ; 
the roses were in full bloom. It was half-past six; in ten 
minutes the Manchester train would be due, and yet the 
station-master, instead of being at his post on the platform, 
was standing at the door of the station-house, looking down 
the green lane just in front. 

“She's late this evening,” he said to the porter, who 
stood a little in the background, gazing in the same 
direction. 

“Yes, she be,” Dick answered, but hardly had the words 
been uttered when there came in view a dainty little basket- 
carriage, drawn by a sturdy Shetland pony, trotting at full 
speed, as if he knew he was late. Perched on high cushions, 
to give her full command over her pony, sat a little lady in a 
white frock and blue sash, on her head a shady leghorn hat, 
trimmed with a wreath of daisies; yellow dog-skin gloves 
protected the small hands which held the reins and whip 
as. if well accustomed to do so; her black-silk-stockinged 
legs rested firmly on the footstool. She sat very erect, alto- 
gether a queenly little figure, her golden hair floating in the 
summer breeze, and a bright glad smile on her rosy lips. On 
the back seat was a groom, one of the smallest of his kind, 
in dark green livery. and gilt buttons. He was on the 
ground even before his mistress had drawn up atthe station, 
and stood at the pony’s head. She dropped the reins and 
sprang out, 

“Good evening, Mr. Keene,” she said, nodding pleasantly, 
and shaking out her skirts with the pretty coquettish move- 
ment of a bird rustling its wings. ‘I’m a little late this 
evening,” she continued, as she walked quickly beside him 
through the station-house on to the platform. 

‘““So we were saying miss, Dick and I, just as you drove 
up; but we have still three minutes tospare: the train has 
been telegraphed.” 

“Tt is Tom’s fault,” she said confidentially. “He is such 
a greedy boy. When he sits down to tea there is no knowing 
when he will get up again; he eats and eats; it is quite 
astonishing. Briggs, the coachman, says if he goes on he 
will burst his new suit before long.” 

Mr. Keene repressed a smile, and intimated it was very 
shocking ; at the same moment a shrill whistle announced 
the train. 

“Stand back, miss,” he said, as it steamed in, and the 
solitary porter moved up the line calling out, “ Dixley— 
passengers for Dixley.” 

As if by instinct, he opened the door of a. first-class 
carriage, and touching his cap, stood back to allow an 
elderly gentleman to descend. He carried a small black bag, 
which the porter hastened to take from him, then banging 
the door, he shouted, “ All right,” the station-master 
gave the signal, and the train moved out, at first 


slowly, then more rapidly, and in a few seconds was out of | 


sight. The one passenger was, as we have said, an elderly 
man, tall and sturdy—rugged in his appearance, we are 
almost tempted to say. His hair was quite white, thick, 
and stubble-like; dark grey, piercing eyes, with overhanging 
eyebrows; a firm-set, well-cut mouth. He wore neither 
beard nor moustache, only whiskers, white like his hair. 
He might have been sixty years of age, but did not in the 
least give one the impression of being an old man, there was 
so much vitality and strength in his appearance. The hand he 
laid on his little daughter’s shoulder as’ he stooped down 
to kiss her was large and massive, the hand of a man who 
has heen accustomed to manual labour, 


“ Well, Theo, all right at home, I suppose ? ” he asked, 

“ Yes, all right, father,’ and she slipped her small hand 
into ‘his large one as they prepared to leave the station. 

“A\fine evening, Keene,” said Mr. Lee to the station- 
master, 

“Yes, but it’s been a hot day, sir,” he answered, 

What do you know about heat here in the country?” 
said Mr. Lee 'good-humouredly. “ You should come into 
Manchester or into the Oldham sheds when they are in full 
work. Good: day;” and touching his hat, he got into the 
carriage. ‘Theo jumped up beside him, and taking the reins 
from Tom, said, ‘‘ Off, Brownie,” and the pony, without‘any 
further inducement, set off at a good trot down the lane. 

“ One might go a long way, and not see a prettier picture 
than that! ” remarked Mr. Keene to Dick, the porter, 

“You're about right there, sir,” answered the man. “I 
was saying only yesterday to my missus that the day Miss 
Theo does not meet the old gentleman it seems quite wrong. 
She just comes and goes like a sunbeam.” 

Mr. Keene smiled, and stood watching the little carriage, 
with its occupants, as it rolled quickly down the lane, between 
high hedges, along the banks of which the wild flowers grew 
in profusion. Brownie climbed more slowly the slight ascent 
leading to the high road, and ten minutes later they were at 
the park-gates, which stood wide open to welcome them ; for 
as soon as she heard the carriage wheels the lodge-keeper was 
at her post smiling and curtseying. Mr. Lee avas no great 
talker; he leant back in the carriage with the satisfied air of a 
man who, having done his day’s work, has a right to take his 
ease ; only to Theo’s “ Tired to-night, father ?” he answered, 
“No, not particularly so, my darling,” and they did not 
speak again until, nearing the house, Theo remarked, 
“ Charlie arrived this afternoon, father.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Lee, “on a Saturday! what about his 
Sunday service? ” 

Theo hesitated; at last she said, “I heard him telling 
mother he should not go back to Sheffield ; the work was too 
hard for him; he is quite knocked up.” 

“That makes his third curacy,” remarked Mr. Lee, and 
something very like a frown darkened his face; but the 
carriage drew up at the front door, and so nething more 
was said, for Mrs. Lee stood in the porch ready to receive 
her husband and daughter. It was always thus; Mr, Lee 
would have been greatly astonished if his wife had been 
absent and he had missed her gentle ‘Good evening, 
Robert.” No one else ever helped him off with his overcoat ; 
it had been her privilege when they were poor, and she 
clung to it now they were rich. 

Beechlands was a very charming home, hardly won and 
duly appreciated by its present owner, who had bought the 
place about ten years before our story opens. ‘The north 
lodge, through which Theo had just driven, gave admittance 
to the park, the trees of which were numerous and fine; tall 
elms, fine oaks, poplar and beech trees formed a rich and 
varied foliage. The land had been well managed. Slightly 
undulated, the road curved gently, sweeping round at the 
back of ,the house, down a long avenue of beech-trees, end- 
ing in another lodge, beyond which lay the high road 
leading to the village of Dixley. It was a square white 
house, by no means remarkable for its beauty, belonging to 
the Georgian era, when architecture was at a discount. An 
iron palisade separated the flower garden from the park, 
whilst a broad, handsome verandah, with slender pillars at 
regular intervals, ran round the western and southern sides 
of the mansion, in front of which stretched green lawns and 
flower-beds, the pride and delight of Mrs. Lee’s heart. 


isen to the post of overlooker. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A STRONG WILL, 


Rosert Lee had not always been the rich man he was to- 
day. He had begun life as a weaver in the mills of Digby 
and Co., where his father, after many years of hard work, had 
Robert was an only child. 
His mother had died at his birth, and his father had never 
re-married; he had therefore never known any other in- 
fluence. he soon as he was old enough he had entered the 
mills. When still quite a boy his father had said to him 


one day, “ Robert, I want you to rise in the world and to 


be something better than I am. Learn the business 
thoroughly ; save money: time will do the rest. With 
knowledge and hard work there is no reason why we should 


* not make our fortunes as other men have done!” 


“ Allright, father,” replied Robert in perfect faith, and he 


had forthwith applied himself to the trade of weaving with all 


his energy, and had become in time one of the best workers 
employed by the firm. His whole heart was in his business. 
The click-clack of the mills was as music to his ears. His 
wages were steadily advanced, but beyond decent clothing 
he never spent money as other men did. He allowed himself 
no indulgences ; he gave all his earnings to his father. His 
evenings were devoted to study; he felt the necessity of 
being a good accountant and a ready writer, and he became 


_ both. People are not sufficiently impressed with the fact 


that reaily to succeed in any one thing in life, that thing, what- 
ever it may be, must be kept ever before the mind, a fixed 
object, the attainment of which may be delayed from year 
to year, but is never forgotten, never really despaired of. 
Little by little, imperceptibly almost, it takes a definite form, 
until, to the generalastonishment, it becomes an accomplished 


- fact, won by patient waiting and indomitable perseverance. 


Robert was twenty-five years of age before they ventured on 
any change in their lives. He was a goodly man to look at, 
tall and strong, a contrast to his father, who was more of 
the ordinary artisan type, middle-sized and slight of build, 
with a sharp, thoughtful face and dark eyes; but Robert took 
after his dead mother, a North-country woman, and was fair, 
with grey eyes and brown hair. One Sunday afternoon, the 


_ only day they ever allowed themselves any recreation, father 


and son had walked out into the country, as they frequently 


did. Robert noticed that his companion was more than 
usually silent; he bided his time, and at last he asked, 


“Father, Ghat ails you?” 


“ Nothing, lad,” answered Lee, in his quiet voice; “ only I’m 
a-thinking that ef ever I’m to be my own master it’s about 
time I began. You are only twenty-five years of age, and 
have long years pesore you, but I’m on the wrong side of 
fifty.” 

“ Whenever you see eae father, I’m ready ; you have only 
to say the word,” answered Robert. 

“ Between us ies saved a goodish bit of money,” con- 
tinued Lee thoughtfully, “ enough, I should say, to set up 
thirty or forty looms. Shall we risk it, Bob?” 

“Yes,” was the laconic answer. 

“You know, lad, if we fail we lose all—we shall have to 
begin life over again; and as I said just now, I am getting 
on in years, and in ae case I shall probably leave you worse 
off than you are now.’ 

“We shall not fail, father,” said Robert decisively; “it 
may be up-hill work at first, but if we have enough to begin 


and hold on with for one year without getting into debt we 


shall do.” i 
“Very well, then ; 5 it is settled we will try our fortune,” 


said the elder Lee. And so, without any further discussion, 
they took the necessary measures, cautiously, avoiding all un- 
necessary risks, and in less than three months the sheds 
were built, the looms established and in full work. It is 
not our intention to follow these two men in their struggle 
after fortune. They were thoroughly capable men, knew 
how to buy and sell and produce the best wares; to this 
they applied themselves, and before many years the velvets 
from their looms had attained a certain reputation in the 
market. In these days fortunes are not as easily made as 
they were twenty or thirty years ago, and it happened that 
the Lees had chosen the most lucrative department in 
the trade. They prospered beyond even what they had 
hoped for, and old Lee lived to see his son one of the 
wealthiest and most honoured men in Manchester, A few 
years after they had begun business Robert had married—as 
every one said, above him, though he might have looked out 
for more money. He chose the eldest daughter of a doctor 
in good practice, but with a large family and living up to 
his income. Her people objected to her marrying a weaver, 
one whom all the town knew had been a working man, 
The only person who sided with her was Dr. Marston him, 
self. He had known Robert ever since he was a boy, and 
appreciated him. 

“He is the best man in Manchester,” he said to his 
daughter. “Honest and straightforward, his whole life is 
a credit to him, Believe me, Mary, you will never. regret 
the day you become Robert Lee’s,wife. He is on the high 
road to fortune. I wish I saw an equally good chance for 
your sisters. It is all very well whilst I live, but there are 
twelve of you, and the boys must be educated.” 

Mary did not need much persuasion. Robert Lee was a 
man of whom any woman might be proud. In his manner 
he had retained much of the roughness which characterises 
his class, but he was essentially tender-hearted and 
generous, and the marriage proved a happy one. 

Notwithstanding the wealth that almost flowed in, they 
both remained very simple in their tastes and manner of 
living. For many years they had but one child, a son, called 
Geoffrey. When he was seventeen years of age a most un- 
expected event took place—the birth of a - little sister ; 
there had been no dead children to mourn for between those 
two. 

Robert Lee, in his delight, insisted upon calling the child 
“Theodora.” “Surely,” he said, “ she is a gift straight from 
Ged! ! as such we will accept her, to be the comfort of our old 
age.” 

She came just as it had been decided Geoffrey should 
go abroad for three or four years, to study French and 
German and later on to visit. the manufactories of France, 
and make himself thoroughly acquainted with the foreign 
market. He had been early sent to a public school, and had 
done well, more especially, as his masters said, in all athletic 
sports. He was the best cricketer and oarsman of his year, 
and was generally popular, resembling his father in size and 
build, but with more refinement of carriage and manner. 
He had the same determined will, and it was a good thing, 
his mother often said, that he and his father agreed so well, 
for if their wills had run counter the results might have 
been anything but conducive to peace, But the boy 
reverenced his father, loved the mills, and rejoiced to think 
of the time when he should take his share of the work. 
Robert Lee was one of Nature’s gentlemen, and Geoffrey 
also, but with him education and the rubbing up with other 


| lads, born a step higher in the social scale, had added a 


certain polish which, if true, never comes amiss, He hed 
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no false pride; he was a weaver’s son, and his simple 
acknowledgment of the fact, with his perfect good temper, had 
in school-days disarmed those who attempted to look down 
upon or sneer at him. They had no power to hurt him. 
At first he was surprised, then he laughed and went his way. 

The only struggle he had ever had with his father was on 
the subject of his foreign travels. Robert Lee was insular 
to the backbone. Nothing was good out of England; why 
could not Geoffrey be content to doas he had done? “ Because 
the world is always progressing,” argued Geoffrey, “and if we 
stand still we shall be out of the ranning ;” and so with his 
mother’s help he had succeeded in getting hisown way. He 
had gone abroad, and come back a thorough linguist, with a 
knowledge ‘of foreign trade. and manufacture; and he had 
settled down ‘at Manchester under his father, full of energy, 
intent upon making the firm of Lee and Son the first in the 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER III. 
FALSE PRIDE, 


“Wnt, Mary, so I hear Charles Marston is back again,” 
said Mr. Lee, as he’ strolled round ee Poet with his 
wife’s arm in his. ; 

‘Yes, I’m sorry to: say he is,’ aimee his wife ; ; “he 
declares Sheftield disagreed with him.” 

“T wonder if I:ever had time’ to’consider whether Man- 
chester agreed or disagreed with me,” said her husband. 
“T am afraid, Bah ‘Charles will never do any good.” 

“Tam afraid so,” she answered. ° 

Charles Marston was a sore grievance to them both. He 
was the son of Mrs. Lee’s youngest brother, 'a clergyman, 
who had died, leaving a young family wholly unprovided for. 
Mr. Lee had at once come forward and offered to take the 
eldest son, to educate with Geoffrey. The offer was too 
good to be refused, but Charles was not of the working ‘sort ; 
he did badly at school, aud when, at the age of eighteen, his 
uncle offered to take him into the mills, he expressed such 
dislike to the business that Mr. Lee’s feelings were hurt, and 
he asked him somewhat sharply how he intended to earn 
his living, or whether he supposed he was going to keep him 
in idleness. ©“ would not do it if I could,” he wound up 
with. “Every man worthy of the name of man ought to’ 
work, and so must you. What do you choose to do?” 

After some hesitation, Charles declared he had always 
wished to follow in his father’s footsteps—namely, go to 
college and enter the eee 

“That means to say,” said Mr. Lee, “you want an easy, 
idle life ; fora hard-working parson itis not in your nature to 
be. If yea were my son I should refuse to waste the money 
on you; as it is-you shall-have your way. I will pay your 
college expenses, but once you are ordained I wash my hands 
of you, and not a farthing more do I give you.” ° 

He was as good as his word. Charles Marston just escaped’ 
being “plucked.” He was no fool, but he was a thoroughly 
idle man, and could never believe but what his uncle would in 
the long-run supply him out-of his wealth with all that was 
needful. He laughed at Geoffrey’s activity of body and 
mind, declaring it must be in the blood of the workman’s son, 
forgetful that he was living ‘on the fruits of the working- 
man’s labour. But when he found himself obliged-to exist 
upon the meagre stipend of a curate’ he was greatly dis- 
gusted, In vain he applied to his uncle for assistance, the 
only answer he received being, “You know our agree- 
ment,” and he was powerless to move him. Robert Lee was 
as hard as granite. He felt that Charles had entered the 


Church from no principle, simply because it was a gentle- 
manly profession, and this aggravated the mill-owner. 
Beechlands, as a home, was still always open to Charles, 
and he was not in the least ashamed of returning to claim 
its hospitality. He was one of those men who are fully 
persuaded that the whole world is in the wrong ; he alone is 
blameless—in fact, a martyr to circumstances, Fairly good- 
looking, gentlemanly in his appearance, markedly clerical in 
his costume, young ladies ran after him; his somewhat 
melancholy: air was interesting ; besides, there was a vague 
rumour of a cruel uncle in the background, Geoffrey alone 
was really sorry for his cousin, a8 a strong nature pities a 
weak one, and often came to his assistance ; in fact, he stood 
between Charles and his father. Fortunately for eran 
Geoffrey appeared unexpectedly at Beechlands this evening 
just before the gong rang for dinner. He was,as a rule, Be 
occupied at the mills that he was often ten days or a fort- 
night without coming home, having his residence at the 
house which his father and mother had occupied before 
buying Beechlands; thus he was always on the spot. He 
was much beloved by the men, and occupied himself in many 
ways for their personal welfare. Altogether he was a popular 
man, taking a certain lead in society, fond of literature 
and the arts, a good musician and well-read man, and withal 
simple and unaffected, ready to help any one who needed 


help. 


No wonder both father and mother were proud of him, 
and Theo worshipped her big brother. So when he made 
his’ appearance there was a general rejoicing. On this 
special evening Charles escaped with no worse remark from 
Mr. Lee than a cold “Good ‘evening, sir; lost your place 
again ?” 

“My health failed ; the climate of Sheffield is execrable, 
and I was overworked,” he answered sulkily. 

- Mr. Lee shrugged his shoulders, vouchsafed no further 
reply, and there the subject ended, for the present at least. 


(Continued—page 17.) 
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FELICITAS OF CARTHAGE. 
BY FRANCIS PEEK, : i 


Ir was mentionea in the narrative of the martyrdom of 
Perpetua, that on recovering her consciousness after having 
been tossed by a wild cow, she ran to the assistance of a 
fellow-martyr who had suffered similar treatment, but was 
more severely injured. This fellow-martyr was a slave girl, 
named Felicitas, who had been arrested at the same time as 
Perpetua, and confined in the same prison, where the two 
had become closely attached; and now, with the same cruel 
death threatening them, they clasp each other in loving 
embrace, and calmly await the return of the fierce beasts to 
attack them once more. 

Melancholy was the spectacle presented at that great 
festival of Geta, and it appears almost incredible that such 
utter debasement, such entire absence of any right concep- 
tion of virtue and manliness, could have ever existed among 
a civilised people. The very thought of such a carnival of 
cruelty is terribly painful to us, and we cannot but shudder 
as we’ picture to ourselves the vast amphitheatre, crowded 
with men and women of every rank, not excluding even the 
representatives of those unconquerable Roman soldiers whose 
prowess had ‘subdued the world, gathered together that 
they might enjoy the pitiful sight of a few poor defenceless 
women attacked and mangled by infuriated wild beasts. 
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words, “the principles of morality are deeper than any sacred 
books,” and “ it suffices to have a morality founded on expe- 
rience, including under this’ term those primary moral 


Perhaps it would be impossible to select a more striking 
illustration than this of the fearful corruption of human 
nature, and the extent of its degradation until Christ re- | 
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instincts which form part of the organised experience of the 


select races of mankind.” ° 
Such plausible assertions find, unhappily,no support either 
from our own observation or from history. Scenes of gross 


generated it.' In face of such a scene it were vain for 
sceptics and unbelievers to deny that this corruption exists, or 
to tell us that morality stands upon a basis of its own, which 
requires no support from revelation ; that, to use their own 
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cruelty like the one we are now describing were among 


the most popular pastimes of all classes and in all countries | 


at the time when Roman civilisation had reached its zenith, 
and prevailed in spite of the “organised experience” and 
grand philosophies of all the “select races” of antiquity, 
although some of these carried both civilisation and morality 
(so far as it could be derived from the accumulated expe- 
rience of the past) to their utmost limit. All this had, 
however, failed even to humanise mankind, and if, as is the 
fact, the prevalent views of virtue, true nobility, and philan- 
thropy are now different, it is to Christ and His teaching 
alone that the world owes the change. 

Nay, more, there is little doubt that should scepticism 
and unbelief prevail, and the influence of the Christian faith 
be lost, those essential principles of paganism——selfishness, 
pride, and cruelty—-would ere long again obtain universal 
dominion. Indeed, a thoughtful observer is forced some- 
times to realise how unchanged in these respects are those 
classes and those nations whom Christ’s teaching has not 
permeated, or among whom it has become perverted, and 
how there still exists much of the same delight in cruelty 
and in the spectacle of fellow-creatures exposed to mortal 
danger. It is this feeling which leads crowds to throng to 
the bull-fights in Spain ; it was this which, a few generations 
back, made bear-baiting, prize-fighting, and other brutal 
sports so popular. Indeed, as we notice the crowds that 
congregate even now, in our own country, to witness feats 
of agility and skill, in which men, women, and children are 
exposed to extreme danger, we cannot but acknowledge that 
human nature, unchanged by Christ’s revelation, is much 
the same as in the times of which we write. 

But if the Gospel has produced a vast change in the views 
of mankind as regards virtue and humanity, it has equally 
altered the feelings with which the noble and prosperous for 
the most part regard the poor and suffering. The scene 
witnessed at the martyrdom of Felicitas presents a most 
striking example of this change, and furnishes a beautiful 
commentary on the words of Christ, ‘‘ All ye are brethren.” 
The high-born lady Perpetua, WhO before her conversion 
would have regarded a slave as altogether beneath considera- 
tion, is seen by the spectators, apparently unmindful of her 
own sufferings, hastening to raise from the ground and clasp 
in a loving embrace the base-born Felicitas. 

As has been already pointed out in the history of Blandina, 
the gulf of separation which existed in those ages between 
the free-born and the slave was almost impassable ; but under 
the influence of the Christian faith Perpetua counts all 
earthly distinctions as nothing. She sees in Felicitas, 
not a despised slave, but Christ’s free-woman, who has been 
redeemed, equally with herself, by the shedding of His own 
most precious blood. Besides this she recognises in Felicitas 
one who has but recently been plunged with her beneath the 
baptismal water, in which old things—worldly distinctions, 
worldly fears, and worldly hopes—have been buried, and 
from whence they have both arisen members of the body of 
Christ’s Church, that community in which One alone is 
Master, even Christ, and all its members are brethren. 

Death is a dread leveller, and the conviction of its near 
approach opens the eyes of the proudest peer to the vanity 
of earth’s distinctions, as he is forced to realise that in a few 
short hours or moments his royal mantle must be exchanged 
for a winding-sheet, and his princely form, of which he was 
erewhile so proud, begin to moulder into dust. But the 
Christian, whatever his position in life, knows more than 
this. He has learnt that God looks not upon the outward 
appearance, but upon the heart, and that at the Judgment 


Day, when earth’s mysteries shall be solved, many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first, and then those most like 
their Master will be nearest His throne. 

But to return to the story of Felicitas. We know nothing 
regarding her until the time of her arrest on the charge of 
being a Christian, except that she was a slave of the same 
master with two other martyrs who suffered at the same 
time. She was then twenty-two years of age, and married, 
and it would appear not unlikely that her master was a 
Christian, as otherwise it would seem strange that so many 
of his slaves suffered for the faith. 

At the time of her arrest Felicitas was only a catechumen, 
i.€., one who had professed her faith in Christ, and was 
undergoing a preparatory course of training and instruction 
before receiving the rite of baptism. Such persons had a 
place assigned to them in the congregation, but were not 
permitted to be present at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Like her fellow-martyr Perpetua, Felicitas enjoyed 
in the prison the rite of baptism, which was esteemed one of — 
the greatest blessings that a believer could receive, as it 
admitted into full fellowship with the Church. 

Not only did they intensely value the admission it afforded 
to full communion with the Church and to the Eucharistic 
Feast, but the remembrance of the vows then made was a 
constant support to them in the after-times of temptation 
and trial. 

So far from viewing baptism as a mere ceremonial, we learn 
from Tertullian that the Christians were in the habit of 
changing the figure, and representing the water into which 
they had been plunged as a river in which they, like fish in 
the natural water, must perpetually live if they were to live 
at all. The pledges they then gave were constantly present 
with them, and by repeating them over to themselves and to 
each other they endeavoured to obtain strength to resist 
temptation, fearing lest even the Church itself could never 
restore their baptismal robe, if once sullied by wilful defile- 
ment. 

Not long after sho had enjoyed the valued rite of baptism, 
Felicitas was brought up before the pro-consul, when with 
fearless courage she made an unhesitating and noble confes- 
sion of her faith in Christ, and, having been severely scourged, 
was condemned to suffer death by exposure to wild beasts 
at the approaching festival of Geta, and in the meantime 
was remitted to prison. 

During the interval before her martyrdom an incident 
occurred which vividly illustrates the feelings by which the 
early martyrs were animated, Felicitas, being seized with 
sore pain and agony, cried out aloud in her pangs, upon 
which one of the keepers of the prison asked her how she 
would do when exposed to the wild beasts if she were unable 
now, when suffering only from natural pain, to restrain her 
eries. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “now it is I who suffer, but 
then it will be Another who will suffer in me and for me, 
because I shall then suffer for Him.” 

It was customary at this time to provide prisoners con- 
demned to death with a free supper on the evening before 
their execution, when the public were allowed to be present. 
The martyrs did their utmost to convert this meal into an 
agape, or love-feast, and, as a large multitude crowded to 
see them, they made use of the opportunity to reason with 
them of righteousness and the judgment to come, pointing 
out the excellence of the Christian faith, which enabled 
them to look forward without trembling, to the prospect of 
a cruel death on the morrow, and even to rejoice and be 
glad at its near approach. It is impossible that such a 
scene could be witnessed without having its effect back upon 


HOME SUNSHINE. 


the audience; and we can well believe the truth of the 
tradition that many Carthaginians were converted to 
Christianity on these occasions. 

Felicitas, being only a despised slave, was stripped of her 
clothing before being brought into the arena, but the spec- 
tators, hardened as they were, seemed shocked at this sight 
and cried out; whereupon the executioner drew her back 
and covered hor with a garment before wrapping her in the 
net in which she was to be exposed. Then the wild cow was 
let loose, and, after fiercely goring and mangling her, it tossed 
her into the air, when she fell to the ground and lay utterly 
helpless and unable to rise. It was then that Perpetua, 
' running to her assistance, lifted her and held her in herarms, 
| while they waited together the renewal of the attack. The 
‘spectators, however, crying out that it was enough, the 
~ executioners hurried them outside the amphitheatre and de- 
spatched them with the sword. _ 

Thus ended their earthly life, and truly, if in this life only 
they had hope, most miserably. Is this all—two mangled 
corpses carried away by trembling hands, to be buried in the 
cold earth, two helpless babes deprived of their mothers’ 
care, two agea parents weeping and refusing comfort because 
their darling children have died a felon’s death ? Ahno! out- 
side that yelling crowd we seem to catch a glimpse of chariots 
of fire and angel guides, waiting to convey the spirits of the 
saints to the realms of Paradise, where “they who have 
passed through the great tribulation ” bask for ever in the 
eternal sunshine of the Light of life, where they shall neither 
hunger nor thirst, where there shall be no more parting and 
no more pain, but where they enjoy everlasting ecstasy in 
the presence of their God! 
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HOME SUNSHINE. 
BY JENNIE PERRETT. 


“TuERE’s po place like home,” sang a little thinly-clad boy, 
as he ran with shoeless feet along the pavement of one of 
the streets in a great city. 

-“Shouldn’t think your home was up to much,” said'a 
showily-dressed, overgrown youth, as he glanced, half 
pitifully, half scornfully, at the poor but carefully-mended 
suit the boy wore. 

“Qh!” exclaimed the child, as he paused in amazement 
at the unexpected comment his rendering of the old well- 
known song had called forth. ‘“ Why, look here, it’s raining 
fit to wet a fellow through and through, and the wind’s 
blowing ever so cold, and we’ve had nothing but rain and 
cold winds lately; but at home—why, it’s just as bright as 

anything. It’s storm without, sunshine within, mother says. 
Ah, if you only knew my mother, you wouldn't talk about 
my home not being up to much!” 

Away he went, the happy, light-hearted boy, very poor as 


we count riches, and yet rejoicing in a possession as great as , 


any enjoyed by the wealthiest man in the city—a home 
filled with sunshine, 

Miserably poor were the surroundings of the child’s home, 
and it contained only the plainest, commonest articles of 
furniture. A little low-ceiled room and four whitewashed 
walls, yet to the child it seemed a very haven of rest, a 
bright, j joyous spot. Without, the storms raged, the rain 
_ fell; but within, there was always some sunshine to be found. 

The source of this unfailing sunshine was the mother, a 
gentle, patient woman who bore unmurmuringly life’ s heavy 
burdens, and laid aside her own sorrows, in her anxiety 


only to gladden as far as possible the heart of her 
fatherless boy. 

Have we not met in far fairer, more beautiful homes, 
mothers whose minds were free from pressing cares, from all 
monetary anxieties, and yet who utterly failed or never 
attempted to win from those around them such a tribute of 
praise as that offered by the poor widow’s child ? 

Fretful, impatient, always striving to relieve themselves 
from the slightest task or responsibility that awaits them, 
they have never yet learned the secret of creating home sun- 
shine. Rushing here and there in pursuit of new pleasures, 
the happiness of those who are entrusted to their care is 
often little thought of. 

But mothers are not always to blame for the lack of home 
sunshine. Many a brave, true-hearted woman strives her 
utmost to make her home a bright, joyous place, and meets 
in return with no sympathy or approbation from her lord 
and master. 

“Monarch of all he surveys,” he sits and cr:ticises or 
utterly ignores all her kind intentions and well-meant 
endeavours; he fails to see “the use of this,” or “ the necessity 
of that ;” upon the brightest, warmest plan unfolded to him 
he throws a wet blanket, and while he tarries in the house 
a darkness like unto Egyptian darkness hides the sunshine. 
Well do we remember such an one. Surrounded by all that 
could contribute to a happy, peaceful life, he led a joyless 
existence, his wife feared him, his servants hated him, and 
his children rejoiced whenever the claims of business detained 
him from his home. 

“Tf only father would always stop away, shouldwt we 
be happy!” said-a little laddie one day; and the mother’s 
heart ached as she realised the difficulty of teaching the 
children to love the father who brought no element of joy 
into the home. 

Sometimes a dissatisfied, unreasonable son or daughter 
mars the home sunshine. 

“ My big sister is going to be married,” we heard a little 
girl say once. “ And we're all so glad, ’cause, you know, 
she’s always nagging !” 

“ Always nagging!” Well for the little brothers and 
sisters to escape from the constant fault-finding—but how 
about the poor young husband? Not much hope of a happy, 
sunshiny home had he, if he had to share it with a wife 
whose striking characteristic was the unpleasant cne of 
“ nagging.” 

Does not a terrible responsibility rest upon those who not 
only fail to contribute to, but who also actually mar the 
beauty and brightness of home by their perverseness and 
irritability P 

The unmerited rebuke, the bitter sarcasm, the unwished- 
for criticism—not pleasant memories these to dwell upon 
when those who loved us have passed away to the city which 
needeth not the “ light of the sun.” 

Heartbroken, conscience-stricken, we may cover their 
graves with flowers, or place costly tablets thereon recording 
the goodness we failed to recognise before. Neither the 
cold marble nor the fair, frail blossoms can compensate for 
that which we withheld from them when they were with us , 
the precious, priceless blessing of home sunshine. 


Ir is good for us to keep some account of our prayers, 
that we may not unsay in our practices anything that we 
said in our prayers.— Henry. 

Sin is never at a stay; if we do not retreat from it we 


| shall advance in it; and the further on we go the more we 


have to come back.— Barrow. 
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A WONDERFUL NUT. 


A WONDERFUL NUT. 


A native of the western territories of Africa, the 
kola-nut is not likely to remain much longer in 
obscurity if the properties which, on good au- 
thority, it is said to possess are found to be as 
stated. From information communicated to the 
Fiji Agricultural Association by Sir Thomas B, 
Thurston, the cultivation of this nut should form 
an important industry of the future in tropical 
countries. It is used as a sacred symbol by the 
natives of Africa, and, besides, supplies them with 
an excellent beverage. 
Indeed, its qualities 
are as varied as they 
are extraordinary. 
Some of these quali- 
ties have only lately 
been discovered, one 
of the most active 


Flowers and leaves ‘of the Kola tree. 


investigators being Mr. Thomas Christy, F.L.S., who has: 


found that kola paste added to cocoa makes a finer and 
more nutritive chocolate. Inferior cocoa that would be 
otherwise useless, when mixed with a third of its weight of 
kola paste gets readily bought. It has been shown by care- 
fully conducted experiments that the nerve energy pro- 
duced by partaking of chocolate containing kola paste is ten 
times greater than that produced by an equal weight. of 
ordinary cocoa chocolate. With a cup of the former a 
labourer can undergo a day’s work without suffering 
weariness and fatigue. If the kola does not feed the 
muscular system, it at least prevents a rapid waste of the 
tissues. The British Government have been making 
experiments with the pure paste of the nut, in order to 
ascertain how far it would meet the difficulty of trans- 
porting provisions in time of war, as a ‘concentrated 
sustainer of human life. Cocoa-manufacturers also, con- 


Fruit of the Kola tree. 


vinced of the valuable properties of this new product, are 
making arrangements to procure it whenever the price 
becomes reasonable. A demand, no doubt, will'soon pro- 
duce supplies. Mr. Christy strongly advises planters in the 
colonies who have low, damp lands, to devote their attention 
_to the cultivation of kola, which is sure to’ rise into im- 
portance when its properties become better known. Its eulti- 
vation is said to require less skill than cocoa, and it yields 
a large crop twice a year. The plant will flourish at any 
elevation up to a thousand feet. When the nuts are ripe 
they are dried in the shade, which helps to preserve their 
freshness, for when dried in the sun-or by artificial heat 
they shrink and deteriorate in value. 

The usefulness of kola in hot climates, when water 
frequently contains the germs of-various diseases, should be 
great, as_ a small quantity added purifies and changes foul 
water that would be dangerous to drink, unless it were first 

+i boiled or treated in this way. 
It has likewise’ the effect of re- 
moving that taint which meat 
so soon acquires in hot weather. 
At the garrison towns on the 
coast ‘of Africa soldiers have 
learnt that it cures perhaps the 
worst taint of our advanced civi- 
lisation, the cursed love of 
drink, which plays such havoc 
in our midst. <A soldier taking 
“a drop too much,” and dread- 
ing the nauseous headache with . 
which he knows his fault will 


The Kola ‘nut. : 


Kola nuts in pod. 
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be visited next morning, chews the kola nut, and this 
counteracts the evil effects of his potations. Drunkards 
usually assert that after a drinking bout there is no 
cure like more strong drink. Instead of running away 
from the enemy that has wrought their degradation, one 
lapse is merely made an excuse for another.- But the 
merit of the kola cure is that it produces disgust in the 
mind against even the smell of alcohol, For some con- 
siderable time to. come a liberated delinquent has no 
desire to repeat his offence.. His head is not only cleared 
and his reason restored, but he is left in a right frame of 
spirit, with power to resist the insidious temptation. 
Dipsomaniaces have hitherto baffled medical skill; their disease 
is deep-seated and so ruinous to themselves and others that 
the medicine which would cure it should be a priceless boon 
to mankind. 

Dr. Nachtigall, who writes from personal experience, 
gives some interesting information regarding kola in his 
book on the Soudan. It has a marvellous effect when taken 
into the human system, and when once used it begets a 
craving for itself, similar to that felt by persons that are the 
habitual slaves of tobacco or aleohol. However, unlike 
these, it is agreeable, stimulating, and nourishing. In some 
places, where kola happens to be rare, such value is set upon 
it that for the dry powder of the nut an equal weight of 
gold-dust is sometimes given in exchange. Among the 
Soudanese it has a peculiar diplomatic significance. When 
a chief sends some white kola to another he indicates a 
desire for the maintenance of friendship and peace, while a 
presentation of red kola denotes a spirit of defiance. The 
young chief who fixes his affections on a princess of another 
tribe sends a present of white kola to her mother, and 
should his suit be entertained favourably he receives some 
white kola back, but if the mother does not regard him as a 
desirable son-in-law she gives him a hint to that effect by 
sending red kola. In taking an oath, when the negro of 
Western Africa stretches his hand over kola seeds it gives 
additional solemnity to his promise, kola being to him under 
such circumstances what the Bible is to a Christian or the 
breaking of a saucer is to a Chinaman. 

In the West Indies and Fiji, where diarrhcea is so pre- 
valent among Europeans, kola has been found useful in 
allaying it. The wonderful nut has risen into such request 
as a medicine that, for the public good, the authorities are 
investigating its many properties, and there is satisfaction 
in knowing that the same is being done in this country, 
France, and elsewhere. Whatever may be the ultimate out- 
come of these experiments, sufficient evidence has been 
already collected to show that kola has an extraordinary 
influence in counteracting the effects of alcohol, that it 
acts as a powerful tonic in cases where the digestive organs 
are defective, that it purifies foul water, and that it sustains 
hard workers with very little food. 

The -kola tree (Cola acuminata) grows to a height of 
from twenty to thirty feet. It has large leaves, and begins 
to yield fruit about its fifth year, although a full crop is not 
obtained before its tenth, when the yield will average 120 
pounds per annum. After the tree once bursts into blossom 
the flowering is almost continuous, a bearing tree having 
fruit and flower at the same time, This peculiarity is 
attended with the advantage that two crops are obtained 
in the year—one in June, the other in November. . The 


seed-capsule is of «a brownish-yellow colour when ripe.: 


The fruit is contained in this shell, which then opens of its 
own accord, disclosing the seeds or nuts, some white and some 
red, although both colours are equally ripe. The same cap- 


sule may contain fifteen seeds, which vary considerably in 
size, and oné flower may produce as many as five capsules. 
Kighteen very large seeds only will weigh a pound, whereas 
five times.as many small ones would be required, — 

When ripe, the fruit is gathered with great care, mostly 
by women, who remove the husk, and pack the sound nuts 
among leaves, in baskets conesiaa about 83ecwt. each. These 
baskets are sent to market, where they are bought by 
merchants, who convey them into the interior of Africa or 
wherever there is’ a demand for kola. Medical men in 
Central Africa prescribe the chewing of a little kola before 
meals to white people who have reason to feel anxious about 
the state of their liver. Everybody knows the refreshing 
properties of tea, due to the theine therein contained, and 
of this alkaloid kola contains a higher proportion than either 
tea or coffee, and more obromine than cocoa. Theine and 
obromine, it may be stated, are largely made up of nitro- 
gen, which forms four-fifths of our atmospheric air, so 
essential to animal life. 

Asa medicine kela will undoubtedly take an important 
place in the future, and may possibly to a very great 
extent supersede the use of tea and coffee. It seems 
admirably suited to the case of invalids who require some- 
thing strengthening without having an appetite to taste 
food, for a person partaking of a nut weighing only a 
quarter of an ounce feels his frame sensibly braced up by 
even that small quantity. J. SUTHERLAND. 
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Sir Epmunp Heap states that, when a boy of nine or ten 
years old, he was going to church, on Sunday morning, June 
the 18th, 1815; his father held him by the hand, and the 
two were walking to Hythe Church, in Kent. To their 
surprise they found the congregation standing outside the 
church door, although it was eleven o’clock, and service was 
commencing within. They were listening to the cannonading 
at Waterloo. ‘On the afternoon of that eventful Sunday, 
a gentleman residing at Walmer was walking in his garden, 
when his attention was arrested by a delicate convulsive 
movement of the sandy soil, as if it were being invisibly 
shaken. His called the attention of his old gardener to this 
circumstance, who replied, ‘ Then, sir, there’s firing going on 
t’other side. I have seen this afore when there has been 
fighting.” The bombardment of Antwerp, in 1882, was 
heard on the beach at Southwold, in Suffolk, <A salute to 
the Queen given at Cherbourg on August 8th, 1858, was 
heard at Sidmouth ; it must have travelled a good hundred- 
and-ten miles. The sound of the salutes at Portsmouth, on 
the occasion of the grand naval review given in honour of 
the Sultan, in 1867, is said to have been heard at Hereford. 
During the Civil War in America, the noise of the firing at 
the Battle of Gettysburg is said to have been heard at 
Greensbury, in Pennsylvania. The distance between these 
places is nearly 130 miles, and there are several spurs of the 
Alleghany Mountains lying between them. In 1815 an 
explosion of the Tomboro Mountain, in the Island of 
Sumbawa, was heard as far off as Ternate, seven hundred 
miles distant in an opposite direction. These are samples 
of many similar statements. The explosion at Krakatoa, 
a few years ago, was not only noticed at. Kew Obsevatory, 


‘where it affected the instruments, but five times in suc- 


cession, as the wave travelled around and round the world, 
and at several other observatories as well. 
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ON SKIN-DEEP BEAUTY. 


BY A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D, 


Tur fact of beauty being but skin deep is forcibly im- 
pressed upon us by comparing a skinned rabbit with one 
with its fur on; and there can be no doubt that one great 
use of our skin is to beautify us. Another use of it, not 
generally sufficiently considered, is that recently stated by a 
young lady in answer to an examination question: “The use 
of the skin is to be kept spotlessly clean.” 

ufter all, these two uses are not so very far apart as they 
may at first seem. 

Now this is a very ugly and a very dirty world, and itis 
getting uglier and dirtier. 

Let any one who wishes to be forcibly impressed on this 
head recall the aspect of the outskirts or suburbs. of 
any of our large towns ten years ago, before the green lanes 
and fields were invaded by the dust-contractor and the jerry 
builder; or let him go to the Western States, and observe 
the actual process of transforming the beauty of nature 
into the hideous outline of an American border town. Itis, 
therefore, increasingly worth while to preserve all the 
beauty that we can, and take the best possible care of it. We 
have the greatest sympathy with every endeavour to preserve 
human beauty, as being a large item in the sum of human 
happiness, by every legitimate means. This beauty is distinctly 
threefold, but in this paper we can only treat of the last and 
lowest of the three. It is spiritual, moral, and physical. 
In confining ourselves, however, to that which is but skin- 
deep we cannot forget that even here the beauty is inten- 
sified and deepened—nay, at times wholly comes from the 
character of the soul within. A noble face is far more due to 
nobility of character than to “noble” lineaments. A peace- 
ful face arises from the spirit rather than the features, 
while evil passions yet more forcibly mar the most perfect 
physical exteriors with a stamp that is unmistakable, 

This may seem rather a grand introduction to a very 
small subject, but we will let it stand, and proceed at once 
with our business, which is to point out how best to preserve 
physical beauty. 

Take the head first. To the face, of course, expression is every- 
thing, and perhaps more so in men than in women, as they owe 
more tocharacter and less to form. The cultivation, therefore, 
of pure and lofty thoughts, the living of pure and lofty lives, 
has a strong esthetic value and gives a corresponding beauty 
of expression. So closely, indeed, does the faco mirror the 
life that a man’s occupation can frequently be read in it, and 
his character still more easily. Many, indeed, have asserted 
that the faces of those who are continually with horses 
become equine, with cattle bovine, and so on. 

Having thus asserted the real value of character and 
thought on physical beauty, we come down to actual details 
of skin and feature. 

A low white forehead in women is a great beauty, a high 
oneinmen. This being the case, if a freak of nature gives 
them the other way about the man brushes his hair up, the 
woman her hair down, the one to increase, the other to 
lessen the frontal expanse. Bad temper, short sight, and 
over-worked brains produce vertical and transverse markings 
of the forehead, often very deep, but never ornamental. 
These may be largely obviated by removing the cause in time. 
Many disfigure their faces and alter their whole expression 
by screwing up their eyes at everything. They are afflicted 
with “ myopia,” or short-sight, and only require a proper pair 
of eye-glasses (not too strong) to remove all the distortion 


thus produced. Another grave defect, that is the result of |! 


short-sight of another sort, is squint, especially in young 
children. It is with the laudable object of preventing this 
that we now see little boys and girls everywhere trotting about 
in their grandfathers’ glasses. Evenif a squint is formed it 
ean easily be cured by operation, and should be, or it tends to 
blindness of one eye. 

The shape of the nose cannot be much altered even by our 
most ingenious machines, but its appearance can often be 
much altered for better or worse. Redness at the tip is 
caused by great weakness, by alcohol, and by tight-lacing, 
Pimples, coarseness of the skin, and little black spots are 
best avoided and removed, not only on the nose, but all over 
the face, by great care in washing it. To keep the skin 
of the face im the highest perfection all powders are best 
avoided. The face should be washed, as a rule, with pre- 
pared oatmeal and soft water, and twice a week with very 
hot water and alittle Pears’ or curd soap, then dried on a soft 
towel, and a little lemon-juice and glycerine (not too much of 
the latter) rubbed inafter. If the skin is pretty tough a 
little soap may be substituted for the oatmeal, but ou no 
account must common yellow, carbolic, or other strong soap 
be used where any special care of the skin is needed, and above 
all no hard water. Soft water 2s the finest toilet lotion, and 
in London may be artificially prepared very well by “ anti- 
caleaire.” These are but simple rules, but they are of the 
utmost value in preserving the beauty which, though but 
skin-deep, is often very precious. 

With regard to face powders, the more injurious ones, 
composed of white lead and bismuth, are not now often sold, 
but even the plain starch powders are a mistake in this way. 
They are often used if the face perspires too freely or 
looks at all greasy or moist, the action being that they not 
only dry up the secretions as any dry powder would, but that 
the little grains (however fine the powder) are sufficiently large 
to block up the minute entrances to the sweat glands or pores, 
These, instead of being discouraged by being thus corked up, 
set to work more vigorously and enlarge their orifices to 
overcome the enemy, and refuse (like some orators) to dry up 
on any account; the eventual result invariably being that 
the skin gradually becomes coarser and the evil more pro- 
nounced, Very hot water, and if necessary’a little putash, 
would cure this, with a little lemon-juice after to close the 
orifices of the glands. ; 

One of the best ways of legitimately preserving the beauty 
of the skin is to live plainly and wholesomely. All pork, 
all greasy and salted foods are bad for the complexion, and 
all malt liquors. Fresh air, sufficient exercise, and the 
avoidance of over-heated rooms are also most important. 

, Let me, before leaving the face, insist again on the value 
of pure rain or soft water. Its use alone will take away 
many skin eruptions and irritations caused by the salts of 
hard water. 

The arms and hands are parts of the outward man 
not infrequently exposed to view, and are worth a little 
care, 

Of course in certain occupations it is impossible to preserve 
the texture of the skin. Hospital nurses, washerwomen, 
and others find this out very soon. Glycerine alone rubbed 
on the, hands tends to make them coarse and red, 
but if added to about double its bulk of lemon-juice, 
the mixture makes them soft and white. The hands, as 
well as the face, are immensely benefited by soft water 
and the use of oatmeal. 
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Kid gloves are very injurious if the skin perspires. freely 
and the hand tends to get clammy. In these ‘cases silk 
gloves should always be worn in preference. 

Just a word or two now about baths and bathing. A 
cold bath on rising, just in and out again, is extremely good 
for all who have sufficient reaction to feel a warm, healthy 
glow when they are rubbed dry after it. Those who cannot 
quite bear this should just stand in warm water, and 
sponge themselves briskly with cold. Early rising and the 
early bath greatly promote the beauty of the outward man. 
Sea-bathing is very healthy and invigorating, but not 
particularly beautifying to the skin or good for the hair. 
Still, only those who have trouble with these need refrain 
from bathing, for after all health is more than beauty, and 
the soundest and healthiest skin is not generally the most 
beautiful, but is a far better wearing article than those fair, 
transparent complexions that carry the palm for beauty. 

Turkish baths are most admirable for the skin, and cleanse 
and soften it better than the warm bath at home. It is 


really astonishing how multitudes of most cleanly people in’ 


other respects, in their clothing and dress, are often the 
reverse in the case of the skin, the face and hands perhaps 
excepted. Thereis nothing likea Turkish bath for convinc- 
ing the sceptical by ocular demonstration of the neglected 
state of their skin. 

Tanning and freckles are by no means’ useful additions to 
skin-deep beauty. In’some cases they are unavoidable, one 
sort of freckles being permanent, and caused by ill-health. 
The other, however, results from over-exposure, not always 
to the sun, but to all heat and to! the sea-air. The skin, 
for instance, will become quite tanned by the heat of the 
fire, though no light of any sort get to it at vhe time, 
the heat coming through the clothes, and a person’s face 
very readily tans without sunshine. Our old friend lemon- 
juice here stands us again in good stead, and many of the 
popular remedies are simple and harmless. It is easier, how- 
ever, to prevent tanning in the fair sex at any rate (in men 
it is an advantage), by wearing thick veils, the hideous blue 
or green being of course the most effectual, but dark greys 
serving very well. 

Freckles, when temporary, can be actually and completely 
removed by the proper application of a paste made of salicy- 
lic acid, but this should be done professionally. 

The teeth may not only be fairly included in skin-deep 
beauty, but are also of great importance hygienically. They 
should be carefully cleaned and examined from time to 
time, as well as brushed night and morning with a soft 
brush and paste or non-gritty powder. All gritty powders, 
though some whiten the teeth, readily wear off the enamel 
and so destroy the teeth. 

Artificial teeth have now reached such perfection, are 


fitted with such ease, and give so much comfort ‘and so little. 


trouble that they should be used where necessary, and even 
if the front teeth are sound, as a means of grinding up the 
food. 

A mouth without teeth soon falls in, and the whole face 
gets distorted. 

Some of these scattered hints may help my readers to 
take better care of whatever stock they have of physical 
beauty; but as we have already remarked, let them always 
remember it is, after all, the expression that gives to the 
fairest face its real charm; and that even though we could 
all rival the waxwork complexions of Madame Tussaud’s 
figures, the result would not be at all satisfactory if a pure, 
kindly soul did not also look out of the eyes and mould the 
angles of the mouth, 


FOR TOMS SAKH. 
BY J. P. MAY. 


“Ou, howl wish we could get away from it all!” 

Janet Fielding stood leaning against a stile, with a sad, 
wearied look on her young face, She spoke the words half 
aloud, and her little brother, a delicate-looking boy, some 
ten or eleven years old, turned round quickly. 

“ What did you say, Janey ?” 

“ Nothing, dear, nothing particular,” she answered. “ We 
must ake! haste, Tom, or you will be missed, and get a 
scolding for coming to meet me.” 

“Scoldings aren’t anything so out o’ the way that we 
need particularly mind ’em, Janet,” answered the boy, 
quietly. 

Janet sighed, and they set off at a sharp pace, neither 
speaking till they reached the low white house, which, for 
the time being, was their home. 

To call it home seemed to Janet and her brother almost 
a mockery. A year ago their father, an honest railway 
guard, had found his death ina terrible disaster on one of 
the main lines; their mother, a delicate woman, had not 
survived him many weeks, and the two children were alone 
in the world. 

Their father had left absolutely no money, and Janet saw 
they would have to leave the pretty cottage where they had 
passed their happy childhood, and begin to fight for their 
daily bread. 

So Janet began to look out for work, and found the 
search a difficult one. 

At last a second cousin of her father’s, a man who rented 
a small farm in the next village, offered the two orphans a 
place in his house. Not from any feeling of sympathy, how- 
ever, for he was a hard, miserly man. i 

“ Mind ye,” he said to Janet, when he called to make his 
proposition, ‘I only want to take ye on the condition that 
ye work hard. The boy there can find plenty to do on the 
farm, for Ineed a lad ; the missis finds the work in the house 


too much for her, what with the young ’uns and the dairy 


work, and no serving-girl to help, so that a strong lass 
like you Janet, would be of use. Besides, I don’t like to 
think 0’ poor Tom’ 8 children goin’ away to perfect strangers, 
so just think it over, will ye, and let me know what ye feel 
about it.” 

The remark about “ poor Tom” was a bit of hypocrisy on 
Mark Ridley’s part; pity for the children would not have 
led him to make the proposal. Although he was a fairly 
well-to-do man, he was a “ close-fisted ” one. 

Janet was clear-sighted, though, and saw through him at 
once. But the thought of being able to be with Tom urged 
her to take advantage of his offer. If she took a situation 
they would need to separate, and Tom would have to seek 
a place on some farm. The thought was terrible to her; 
for his delicate health caused her great apprehension. Her 
mother, on her death-bed, had specially commended the boy 
to her care, begging her earnestly to be as a mother to him, 
and Janet had solemnly vowed to obey her last wishes. 

But Janet found it a harder life than she had bargained for. 
The children, three boys and a girl, of whom the eldest was but 
nine years old, were unruly and ill-bred, all but wearing out 
poor Janet’s patience by their disobedience and insolence. 
Mrs. Ridley was herself a vulgar, fiery-tempevred woman ; 
and what Janet had to bear at her hands, the poor girl alone 
knew. 

“ Now then, Janet,” sounded Mrs. Ridley’s harsh voice as 
the girl entered the kitchen. “You're a nice slow-coach, 
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taking an hour to run to the village with a little butter, 
chatterin’ with every one you met, I'll be bound. You 
should be ashamed o’ yourself.” 

Janet made no answer, but at once set about some work 
in the kitchen. ‘ 

“Oh, law bless me, there’s that Sally hollerin’ upstairs. 


out. Tom was looking weaker, too, and was beginning to 
cough badly, just as his mother had begun to cough before 
she fell ill. 

But although she did not know it at first, Janet had a 
friend, and her patience was to bring its own reward. The 
girl had a fine clear voice, and Mr. Heatherstone, the 
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“Her linen-basket in her arms, and her geese cackling cheerily round her.”  p. 14. 


Do run and see what the young ’uns are after, Janet; fight- 
in’ again, I'll be bound.” 

Janet went up and separated the children, who, as the 
mother rightly guessed, were quarrelling as usual; and then 
went to resume her work, followed by derisive shouts from 
the little boys. / : 

It was always thus, and poor Janet’s courage was wearing 


Rector, who had a great taste for music, speedily noticed 
it, and came round to the Red Gate Farm to request her to 
join the choir. He was a kind-hearted, genial man, and a 
sharp-sighted one; he saw pretty clearly how things stood, 
for he knew the character of the Ridley couple of old, and 
pitied Janet ‘accordingly. 

Coming home one day from his parish-visiting, he met the 
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girl returning from an errand to a neighbouring farm. He 
walked along beside her, speaking kindly words, and inquir- 
ing sympathetically after Tom. He saw the girl had some- 
thing weighing on her heart, and he wished to draw her 
into confidence, 

Poor Janet melted at the genial tones, and she confided to 
the Rector all her troubles, hiding nothing from him. 

“ And what would you like to do, Janet, if you left the 
Ridleys ?” he inquired. 

“Oh, sir,” she answered, clasping her hands, “above all 
things I should like not to need to be separated from Tom; 
and you see, sir, I couldn’t be with him if I went into service. 
I know a good deal about farm-work now, more particularly 
dairy-work, for I’ve been at the 
Ridleysa good while, and I think 
if I could get a little cottage just 
large enough for Tom and me, 
with a tiny little plot of land, 
where I could grow some vege- 
tables and keep some chickens 
and geese, I might make enough 
money to pay the rent and 
keep us in clothes. I could 
take in sewing by times, for my 
mother taught me that well, and 
Tom might get some light day- 


Ere long Janet, to her delight and bewilderment, found 
herself settled with Tom in a comfortable little dwelling of 
her own, with pleasant garden and a small plot of meadow. 
Mark Ridley fumed and fretted at first over this new arrange- 
ment, making out that he had been a loser, and was sadly 
ill-used, and declaiming against the ingratitude of the rising 
generation. 

But the Rector walked in one day and had a quiet talk 
with him, letting him see that he knew a good deal about 
his treatment of the orphans, and showing him how unjusti- 
fiable his conduct was. 

The Rector and his wife quietly furnished the cottage, and 
on the day Janet and Tom entered their new home and 
walked about inspecting all the 
ins and outs with delight, they 
discovered a beautiful white cow 
lowing in the small cow-house 
attached to the cottage. 

“Oh, sir,” cried Janet, turning 
to the Rector, who had come up 
to witness their joy, “we really 
can’t accept all this from you. 
You are too good!” 

“Well, Janet, if you won't 
accept it altogether, you can 
take it as a loan, and pay it 
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work somewhere near., But : Ds 7; back by degrees. But there is 
that’s all castles in the air, sir.” a! WS no hurry, no hurry; and I think 

“ Well,.I don’t know, Janet,” LANNE I know a way in which you can 
answered Mr. Heatherstone, te Nf repay me better than in money.” 
musing; ‘ we never know what hs TY, “ And what is that, sir?” — 
good pee: a ee have in RY Ss ‘ “ By gong is you wee; 
store for us. Did you never FA ES gun, always bearing evi 
think of this plan before going BS ¥ courageously, with patience and 
to the Ridleys ? ” SS fortitude, and in all things 

“No, sir,” replied Janet, & studying the good of others and 
smiling. “1 had no experience how you may please God. 


in that sort of work, before, 
and I’d not have dared to be 
so ambitious; but I’ve learnt 
a lot at the Ridleys.” 

“ Patience included,” said Mr, 
Heatherstone. 


“Tf I am patient, it’s mainly Ss 
for Tom’s sake, sir. I am afraid oS } 
I wouldn’t be so patient for ss iS 
myself alone, as I could easily ES 
push and move about.” gS 


“ Well, well, we never know ( 
how things may turn out. I’ve 
an idea, Janet, but I’m not going 
to tell it you yet, as it might raise your hopes and turn 
out a disappointment after all. Meanwhile, continue in 
your good spirit; you will never regret your patience. 
Good-bye.” 

Mr. Heatherstone did not fail to keep Janet in mind. 
He sincerely wished to help the girl, and he remembered 
that a little three-roomed cottage, with a small plot of 
grass and a tiny garden, which stood on the Manor land, 
was empty. The rent was exceedingly low, and it was a 
comfortable little place. The Squire was Mr. Heatherstone’s 
cousin, a worthy man, too; and the Rector resolved to use 
his influence with him on Janet’s behalf. He confided his 
idea to his wife, and she thoroughly approved of it. 

The Rector went over-to the Manor the next day, and had 
a most satisfactory talk with the Squire upon the subject. 


The Carpet-Beater Basket. 


Promise me that, Janet, and I 
shall be content !” 

“T can safely promise that I 
will ever endeavour to do so, 
sir,” said Janet, frankly, with 
tears of joy and gratitude in her 
eyes. 


The brother and sister pros- 
pered well in their new home, 
and Janet is supremely happy. 
Look at her as she stands in her 
little meadow, with snowy bonnet 
shading her comely face, her 
linen-basket in her arms, and her geese cackling cheerily 
round her. She makes a pleasant picture. So at least 
thinks James Ridd, as he stands watching her from the 
little gate not far off. Heis the Squire’s bailiff, a fine young 
fellow, and he and Janet are to be married next year. The 
cottage is to be greatly enlarged and improved, and they 
are to live there, for James Ridd says he thinks it the © 
pleasantest spot on earth. Tom is, of course, to live with 
them, and Mr. Heatherstone will, equally of course, himself 
officiate at his protégée’s marriage, of which he greatly 
approves. 


Ir we take away from our thought of God our confidence 
in His love or power or truthfulness, what is there left to 
receive the name of God P—S, F. Smiley. 
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}OUHERS. 
USEFUL FANCY ,WORK. 
A Few hints on the methods of making simple, useful presents 
for the New Year may be appreciated in this number. 

Our first design shows a work-basket made with four cane 
carpet beaters, which can be purchased at a small cost. In 
selecting them be careful to have them all the same length, 
or the basket will not stand well. 

The handles are nailed together crossways so as to form 
the legs of the basket, while the upper twisted ends of the 
beaters are fastened together in the widest part with wire, 
whichis afterwards covered with a ribbon or cord. 

Before the ribbon is used the sticks can be varnished 
either with spirit varnish or with gold varnish, such as is 
used by basket-makers. 

This latter will add to the expense, but will also add to 
the beauty. In using the varnish put on as little as possible, 
and allow the first coat to dry thoroughly before putting on 
the second. This being done, the basket will be ready for 
the lining, which is of coloured satin or silk, and is made by 
first covering a piece of cardboard on both sides, which has 
been previously cut round to fit the bottom of the basket. 
Into this is gathered a double piece ob eats which will need 

g, and twelve inches deep. 
A piece of wire the size of the upper part of the basket is 
run in, three quarters of an inch from the edge, where a hem 
must be previously made, The cross sticks are finished 
with cord and pompons, or with a ribbon bow. 

Zulu hats are made into all sorts of fancy articles, such 
as flower-baskets, work-baskets, pincushions, etc. 

_A pretty work-basket can be made by trimming one of 
‘these hats in the following manner. 

- The brim is first lined with quilted wadded satin, the 
edge being finished with a thick cord of the same colour. 
When finished, the brim is tacked to the crown in three 
places, thus making as many pockets. A bag for work is set 


-into the crown, which is drawn up with small metal rings 
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and ‘a silk cord. Bows of ribbon finish the basket, A 
pincushion may be substituted for the work-bag if desired. 

Our second drawing shows a magazine holder. This will do 
away with the difficulty some of our readers may have in 
finding a place for loose magazines, where they will be handy, 
and yet look tidy. The holder is made with two or more 
Japanese fans of different sizes. The outer fans are stiffened 
with wire, which is also used to unite them together, and is 
set into the black stained handle. The edges of the fans are 
bound with red braid, which finishes with a bow. The 
leaves, etc., painted on the outer fan can be further orna- 
mented by sewing and outlining them with filoselle silk of 
the same colour. 

Usrrut PatrErn. ‘ 

Our pattern this month shows an outfit for a little girl, 
consisting of paletot and muff. Many of the paletots worn 
by little girls this season are simply miniatures of those 
made for their mammas, and are much too old in style to be 
pretty. The one we have selected is very simple in design, 
and not at all difficult to make. Plain or faney cloth can 
be used, with plush or fur trimmings. The former, we hear, 
is banished from fashionable circles as a trimming, but 
it is so pretty for children’s wear, and at the same 


Girl’s Paletot. 


time so durable and inexpensive, that 
we are loth to give it up. 

It. will not be necessary to line the 
paletot throughout, facings of Italian 
cloth only being needed. 

The usual side gore is dispensed with, 
being cut in one with the front; a full 
skirt finishes the back. Plush is used 
for the deep collar, and also to trim gf 
the sleeves, while a ribbon finishes the fi 
back, 

The little muff,is made with a piece 
of plush ten inches wide and sixteen long; this must be 
well wadded and lined with silk, leaving about two inches at 
either end fora hem, Here it is drawn in or gathered a 
little, and a small pocket can be let in below the hem if 
desired, otherwise it is closed up here. A bow of ribbon 
finishes the front, and the muff is suspended by a cord from 
the neck, 


Flat pattern of the Paletot can be obtained for sia stamps, 
Address “ F. F.” Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


The Christian's Satety. 


Andante with Age Words and Music by CHARLES PASNEON 
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YVONNE ST. CLAIRE; OR, WON BY. PATIENCE. 
BY ELIZA F, POLLARD, 


Autior of “Nan,” “ Robert Aske,” ete. 
: | - CHAPTER IV. 
THE DRONE. 
“ CHARLES is really looking ill,” said Geoffrey, as he walked 
back with his father from church the following day. 
“Tush! you, always stand up for him, Geoff. He's a 
thoroughly idle fellow,” said Mr. Lee irritably. 


“Possibly,” answered Geoffrey, “but I’m not idle, and 
I’m feeling done up, this hot weather. I’m thinking of 
asking for a month’s holiday, father.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Lee, shortly. That was a thing he never 
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understood. He had never taken a month’s holiday in his 


life ; he could not have existed a whole month away from 
the ‘mills. 

“T feel as if a run down to the sea would do me good, ‘aia 
then I have a fancy for a walking bout. What do you say to 
my taking Charlie with me? It might rouse him up a bit.” 

“Nothing will do that,” answered Mr. Lee, “but any- 
thing will be better than having him lounging about here 
until he finds a fresh curacy. Where do you propose going ?” 

“Well, I was thinking of taking a look at Normandy,” 
answered Geoffrey. 

“As if there were not places enough in your own 
country !” exclaimed his father, indignantly. 

“Tt is the change, father,” said Geoffrey. ‘Charles has 

never been abroad, and it will interest him more.” 

“ As you will,” said Mr. Lee. “ What with sending him to 
college, and you abroad, I seem'to have made a pretty rest- 
less couple of you. Where is Master Charles now; is he 
gone home with your mother and Theo ? ” 

“No; he told me should he drop in and dine with the 
Standishes; it was more than he could do, walking home in 
the blazing sun.” 

‘And then you talk of taking him for a walking tour !” 
said Mr. Lee, 

“Well, you see, that is the advantage of going abroad,” 
answered Geoffrey, laughing; “he won’t have so many 
attractions. Caroline Standish does set her cap at him.” 

“« And she’s five-and-thirty, if she’s a day,” said Mr. Lee. 

“More reason why she should make a supreme effort,” 
replied Geoffrey. 

“When do you want to be off P ” asked Mr. Lee. 

“Next Wednesday, if that will suit you,’ answered 
Geoffrey. y‘ Johnstone can take my place at the mills, and 
there will not be much foreign correspondence for the next 
month. Of course, if anything of‘importance turned up you 
could wire to me.” 

“‘ Of course I could,” answered his father. “ If your heart 
be set upon going abroad, go you must. You'll find fifty 
pounds to your credit at the bank Tuesday morning. I 
expect Master Charles is, as usual, high and dry. Take care 
you don’t bring home a French wife, Geoff; that is more 
than I could stand, even from you.” 

“No fear,” answered Geoffrey, laughing. 
off with a shilling, father ?” 

“‘ Indeed I would,” answered Mr. Lee. 

They had reached the garden gate, and Mrs. Lee and 
Theo joining them, they were informed of the intended 
journey. 

Mrs. Lee was thankful to soe her nephew out of her 
husband’s way, and beyond the influence of Caroline 
Standish, whom she viewed as a busybody and mischief- 
inaker. She was what is usually called a managing woman, 
having much energy and very little scope for it in her own 
home, with only her widowed mother and younger sister. 
She tried to reign supreme in the village, and was full of 
theories. The Vicar finished by avoiding her, and she was 
equally unpopular at Beechlands. She revenged herself by 
shaking her head over the apathy of the clergy and the 
ignorance of rich parvenus. The Standishes were well-to-do ; 
an old Cheshire family, farmers from father to son; but at 
the late Mr. Standish’s death, there being no son, the farm 
had been let on a long lease, the widow only retaining 
Dixley Court as a home. Asif to annoy his uncle and aunt, 
Charles had almost from the first coming to Beechlands 
taken up with the Standishes. He was in his element 
there, petted and spoilt, 


“You'd cut me 


his complaints listened to and com- | 


miserated. Caroline was his especial friend and adviser. 
He frequently dined with them on Sundays when on a 
holiday, and on this especial Sunday had excited much 
sympathy by his langour and want of appetite. 

“You must cheer up,” said Caroline at dessert, bending 
forward, and louking at him over her gold spectacles. 

Her appearance was not prepossessing. A narrow head, 
hook nose, receding chin, small pale-blue eyes, and a yel- 
lowish hue pervading her whole person—complexion, hair, 
dress, all to match. In speaking she had an unpleasant 
way of pitching her voice and accentuating her words, so 
that they fell upon the ear like the strokes of a little sharp 
hammer. 

“ How can I be otherwise than depressed?” answered 
Charles; “I have no prospect in life; my uncle will do 
nothing for me.” 

“ Others may appreciate you better,” said Caroline. - “If 
you have finished your dessert we will go into the CONSERVE: 
tory and have a talk; I havea plan which may suit you.” 
She rose as she spoke, 

“You are very good to trouble yourself about me,” said 
Charles. 

She smiled with an attempt at fascination. “Come,” she 
said, moving towards the door. “ You had better take your 
forty winks, mother; you need not be anxious about us,” 
she added, with an air of youthful coquetry; and casting a 
look back at Charles, she marched out of the room trium- 
phantly, he following with a dejected air. 


CHAPTER Y. 
A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


“T gay, Geoff, don’t you think we’ve had about enough of this 
tramping for one day ?. Suppose we made for yonder farm; 
they might give us supper and put us up for the night.” 

“Td sooner push on to Dorigny; it can’t be more than 
three miles farther.” 

Geoffrey stopped, drew out a small pocket telescope, and in- 
spected the surrounding country, the flat nature of which 
enabled him to see for milesround. “There, I should say it 
was just where the tableland ends, and there is a gentle slope 
downwards,” he said, “It cannot certainly be more than 
four miles’ walk.” 

“Your four may be multiplied at least by two,” answered 
Charles Marston, with a dissatisfied grunt, to which Geoffrey 
responded by a hearty laugh and a cheery— 

“Come on, Charlie; don’t go off in the dumps.” 

Charles obeyed, and moved on with the heavy, unelastic 
step of an unwilling walker; whereas Geoffrey showed no 
signs of fatigue, but walked with that careless ease of 
carriage which denotes a man accustomed to a fair amount 
of out-door exercise. They both carried their knapsacks on 
their backs and a stick in their hands, but Charles retained 
a certain undefined clerical appearance, whereas Geoffrey, in 
his light tweed suit, looked just what he was—a strong, 
healthy Englishman, in the full enjoyment of life. They 
had left England a week before, landed at Havre, visited 
Caen, Bayeux, etc., made several short excursions, and had 
this morning left St. Lo for their first long walk across 


| country. Up to the present time things had gone very. 


smoothly. Charles had accepted graciously his cousin’s 
invitation to accompany him abroad, and had made himself 
so far agreeable ; but this afternoon the heat and the walk- 
ing tozether had knocked him up. - A bend in the road 
brought them within a hundred yards of a farm-house. 
Charles stopped short, and asked, in an irritable voice— 

“ Geoffrey, why are we going to Dorigny P ” 
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“ My.dear fellow, why are we going anywhere ?” Geoffrey 
answered, ‘‘ We are supposed to be seeing the country, and 
as we heard at St. Lo, from that very intelligent boots, a 
native of Dorigny, that there was something abnormal in 
the construction and general physiognomy of that town, 
and as we could not find the name in any guide-book, 
we decided to turn out of the beaten track and see some- 
thing which every tourist cannot boast of having seen. 
Still, if you have any objection to proceeding we will turn 
back, and this at present unknown town will remain un- 
known. I feel no especial attraction towards it. Decide, 
Charlie; shall we go forward? or shall we turn back?” He 
saw that his cousin was tired, and thought that perhaps it 
would be as-well to rest at the farm and go back to St. Lo 
the next day. It was already late in the afternoon; the 
heat had been intense; even now, standing on the broad 
tableland, though afresh breeze came sweeping up from the 
not far distant sea, the sun still blazed down upon the 
glaring white road stretched out before them. “Shall we 
go back, Charlie?” he repeated almost dreamily. 

How many of us have stood thus hesitating on the brink 
of fate! To go forward or to turn back whilst there is 
yet time! Itseems such alittle thing; and yet, who knows 
whither the next step may lead us ? 


Carelessly Geoffrey awaited his cousin’s decision. Had 


he expressed a wish one way or the other, Charles Marston || 


would probably have cast his vote on the opposite side, 
but his utter indifference roused Charles’s pride. “ He’d like 
to say I gave in, that I was not up to one day’s walking. 
Well, he shan’t. He thinks himself such a fine fellow ; he’s, 
so conceited about his strength and physique.” 

“Go back!” he exclaimed indignantly. 
Geoff? I only proposed resting at the farm; what sense 
would there be in going back ? ” 

Geoffrey shrugged his shoulders. “If we stop and have 
supper at the farm we must sleep there, and by to-morrow 
we shall have changed our minds. Let us decide at once to 
rest and go back or not to rest and goon. I am for going 
forward, and after all, according to calculation, we ought to 
be there under an hour.” 

“All right,” said Charlie, and accepting the decision as 
inevitable, he started off afresh at a good pace. Still 
Geoffrey could see that the effort he made was painful to 
him, and he was thankful when they suddenly came upon 
the brow of the plain, and saw lying almost at their feet a 
town of fairly large dimensions, in the centre of which rose 
an ancient castle embedded in verdure, with a large lake 
glimmering through the trees and illuminated with the rays 
of the now setting sun. 

“ At last!” they both exclaimed simultaneously. “It 
certainly is an apparition,” added Geoff, looking at the town 
with some curiosity. 

“Come on,” said Charles impatiently, and he started 
forwards down the hillside. Soon they-came to a few 
strageling cottages which gave promise of better things. 

“Ts this the town of Dorigny ?”-Geoffrey asked of a man 
who stood smoking at the door of one of the said cottages. 

Without taking his pipe out of his mouth the man nodded 
assent. , ‘ 

“ Can you tell me which is the best inn?” asked Geoffrey, 
nothing daunted by the man’s taciturnity. After a moment's 
apparent consideration, he removed the pipe and answered— 


“Tf Monsieur will take the first turning to the left he will | 


find himself in the Grande Rue, and almost the first house 
is the ‘ Auberge du Chateau,’” 
“T thank you, mon ami,” said Geoffrey, and bestowing a 


é 


“ Are you mad, | 


coin on his informant, he touched his cap and passed on up 
an irregular sort of street. The houses differed one from 
the other: some were white, with wooden rafters, projecting 
gabled roofs, with gardens or courtyards in front; others 
were plain white cottages, the windows filled with flowers to 
make up for the lack of other ornamentation. The most 
important building, and attracting immediate attention, 
was the “Auberge du Chateau.” There was no mis- 
taking it. A large courtyard in front, with chairs and tables 
occupied by men smoking long pipes and drinking cider. A 
sort of verandah ran the length of the house, formed by the 
projection of the first storey ; the door stood somewhat 
back under a deep porch, and filling it up with his portly 
person stood the host, Maitre Frangois. A huge white 
apron enveloped him from head to foot, whilst a bonnet 
de cotton, what we should call a night-cap, was brought 
down low over his forehead, giving an appearance 
of quaint rotundity and good-humour to the fresh- 
coloured face beneath. Behind him stcod his wife, 
adorned with precisely the same head-gear; indeed, save 
that she wore short woollen petticoats, host and hostess 
differed but little from each other. Mine host, however, 
asserted his superiority by doffing the night-cap before the 
new-comers, thereby displaying a short crop of reddish hair ; 
whilst. his better half retained hers, and stood with arms 
akimbo, a broad smile of welcome on her good-natured 
face. Touching his wide-awake, Geoffrey asked if they 
could be accommodated with supper and beds. Certainly ; 
the best the house could offer was at their disposal. 

Half an hour later, considerably refreshed, they were seated 
in a low-raftered Norman kitchen, the pots and pans glisten- 
ing like gold and silver on the walls, before a table spread with 
a snowy homespun cloth, and the yellowest, most savoury of 
omelettes before them. Geoffrey did full justice to the 
omelette, to the dish of stewed eels, to the delicately roasted 
fowl and fresh salad which succeeded each other; but after 
the first few mouthfuls, Charles declared himself unable to 
eat. Geoffrey was much distressed, and tried to coax him, 
as did also his host and hostess, but in vain: he was done 
up; he would take nothing but a cup of coffee, after which 
he sat for a while on the bench outside the door, and then 
went to bed. “-The best thing you can do, old fellow,” suid 
Geoffrey. “ You'll be all right to-morrow.” 

“T hope so, and get out of this hole as soon as possible,” 
he answered, as he took himself off. 


CHAPTER VI. 
STRANDED. 

Lert to himself, Geoffrey began to look about him, In front 
of the inn was the high road, then a footpath bordered by 
an avenue of trees, beyond which was the lake he had seen 
when first the town appeared to him. It was a clear night ; 
the moon was shining brightly, and through the trees on the 
opposite side of the lake he could distinguish clearly the 
outline of the Chateau. Maitre Francois was standing in 
his usual place in the doorway, so Geoffrey turned to him 
saying— 

“Your town must boast a certain antiquity to have a 


| chateau of such importance.” 


Maitre Francois drew himself up with dignity. “The 
Chateau dates from the fourteenth century,” he said, 
“and belonged to the Princes of M——. Surely Monsieur 
has heard of Dorigny before to-day ?” 

“T am afraid I must plead ignorance,” said Geoffrey. “It 
was by mere accident, at St. Lo, the head waiter at the 
hotel we were staying at, seeing we were 94 a loss for an 
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excursion, mentioned Dorigny as being within an easy dis- 
tance and possessed of some curiosities, so we came on here.” 

“Tt must have been Jacques Moriel who sent you; 

he is a native of Dorigny, and I know he is at St. Lo,” said 
Maitre Francois. 
reason to regret coming here. Dorigny, though you may not 
have heard ot it beforé, has been pronounced by men of 
science as only second to Venice. Monsieur has heard of 
Venice ?” 

“Rather,” said Geoffrey, smiling, 

say I see much resemblance.” 

“ Nevertheless, it exists. We are built upon the water. 

A convulsion of Nature created this valley. Atlong intervals 
the waters rise. Half the Chateau lies below yonder lake; it is 
even said that the whole town was originally built, many 
thousand years ago, on wooden stakes. This I do know, for 
I have heard my grandfather tell it—there was a wedding in 
a house in the upper part of the town, near the Chateau; in 
the midst of the dancing the walls began to shake; the 
company heard a low, rumbling sound like thunder ; terrified, 
they fled, the bridegroom carrying the bride in his arms; 
they were only just in time, for the house fell in, and there 
was arushing sound, as of waters rising. Next morning, 
when people returned to the spot, the house was gone, and 
two white, pointed rocks were standing out of the earth in 
ats place. The gentleman can see them to-morrow.” 

“Maitre Frangois, to say the least of it, your story is 
uncomfortable,” said Geoffrey, incredulously. A smile of 

satisfied pride spread itself over the innkeeper’s face. 

“There are abundant proofs that the lake did not always 
vexist,” he continued. “ Architects who have been consulted 
agree that not more than half the original Chateau remains ; 
besides, the old designs are still in existence, and bear 
testimony to the fact.” 


“but I certainly cannot 


“Well, Tam gladI have come out of my way for some- || 


thing,” said Geoffrey. ‘“Ishall explore your town with in- 
terest to-morrow, Monsieur Francois.” 

The innkeeper bowed, highly gratified. He had been born 
and bred in the place, and was proud of everything connected 
with it. 

When Geoffrey went to bed he was surprised to find 
‘Charles Marston tossing about in high fever and complaining 
- of frightful headache. His limbsalso wereaching. Altogether, 

it struck Geoffrey that it was a case of more than ordinary 
fatigue. He went down and asked where a doctor was to 
‘ibe had. 

“ At the farther end of the town,” Madame Francois 
vanswered ; “but probably Mr. Bernard will be in bed at 
‘this time of night. What ails the gentleman ?” 

Geoffrey told her. She went to a cupboard, got out some 
cloths and a bottle containing a white liquid, and told him 
to apply the cloths, well soaked in the preparation, to his 
friend’s head, and she would prepare a drink which ome 
stop the fever and make him sleep. 

Geoffrey thanked her, and following her advice ua 
ministered her remedies to Charles; but before morning he 
was obliged reluctantly to admit that the young man was 
certainly ill, As soon as he heard the people of the inn 
moving he went down and begged that some one might 

be sent. for the doctor without delay. Madame Francois 
went up to the patient, and when she saw the flushed face, 
and felt how dry and burning the skin was, she looked serious. 

“JT am afraid it is a sort of sunstroke,” she said, “and 
fever brought on by over-fatigue. The gentleman is delicate 
and not much accustomed to walking; he has overdone it.” 

Geoffrey felt very guilty. “I am so awfully sorry, 


“Well, sir, Ido not think you will have 


“ T wish we'd never heard of the ‘place.” 

“T’msure I do,” said Charles ;' “it is a perfect hole.” Look: 
at those windows! look at this bed! I feel half-suffocated ;' 
there is no air in the place,” and he tossed ‘HAHRSELE Soe ‘in 
a fever of discontent and weariness. 4 

‘ Geoffrey threw the window wide opie, heeaietitaniaslie 
Madame Francois’ entreaty not to do so; ‘she declared he 
would kill his friend. Geoffrey tried to explain that air 
was necessary, but in vain, and in despair he gave up the 
attempt. The position was an awkward one. If Charles 
were to be really seriously ill in this out-of-the-way place’ 
what should he do? The doctor's visit shi = no 
consolation. 

“Yes, Monsieur had overwalked’ himself in the sun faa 
brought on fever; he was certainly very ill. He could not 
yet express a deckddd ee es the: io but Ph ed it 
was serious.’ 


Charlie,” he said. 


-and destructive insects. 


Before night Charlie was delirious. Geoffrey never left 
him, except when Madame Francois obliged’ him to ‘come 
down to his meals, and she herself took his place.” She was 
motherly in the Rene indeed, the kindness of the whole 
household was unparalleled, from Maitre Francois himself to 
the maid-of-all-work and the stable-boy ; nothing was any 
trouble, and the whole house was. on foot to’serve them, 
Before night, notwithstanding his anxiéty, Geoffrey felt he 
was among friends, The news of the strangers’ arrival and 
the sudden severe illness of one of them spread all over the 
town : it was an event; every one talked of it, and towards 
evening the mayor and the curé called upon Geoffrey, to 
offer their sympathy and assistance, if necessary. He was 
greatly touched ; the whole thing struck him as so primitive. 
His only fear srs lest the medical attendance should ‘be 
insufficient, and he asked the mayor if it might not be as 
well to send’ into St. Lo or Caen for further advice. 

Mr. Bernard, when the subject was ‘mentioned to him, 
made no SBicshidn: only he declared he knew what ‘he was 
about, and could manage his patient as well alone’as ‘with 
half a dozen other doctors. \ He’ offered’ to’ sit up with 


| Charles himself that night, and Geoffrey feeling worn out, 


accepted, bewailing the bad fortune which had ipa De: him 
to Dorigny. (Continued on page 33.) 
—__——_+-e—_______ 
MUST CARPETS GO? 
Carpets, curtains, lambrequins, etc., may be deemed" neces- 
sary parts of house furnishing, but they all collect dust and’ 
dirt of a most dangerous character. In the winter they 
may be tolerated, but when summer comes they should all 
be removed to places of security, and protected from light 
The floors should be oiled with 
boiled linseed oil, and wherever coverings of any kind ‘are 
desirable, on account of lessening sounds, rugs and mats 
should take the place of carpets, and plain shades and 
shutters will suffice to exclude too glaring a light’ and 
diminish the dust nuisance. Floors thus treated are kept’ 
‘clean much easier, as the oil becomes incorporated with 
the wood and makes a hard finish, as it is oxidised by contact 
with the air. The same treatment of floors, removal of 
carpets and unnecessary materials for the lodgment of dust 
and organic impurities, will make the sleeping apartments 
much more wholesome, It has long been acknowledged 
that carpets are entirely out of place m apartments: 
occupied by the sick—that they retain the contagious poison 
of such diseases as small-pox, diphtheria and scarlet fever ; 
and it seems strange that a crusade against them has not 
been long since organised. 


MARINUS THE SOLDIER. 
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bade him make a final choice between the two.” 
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MARINUS THE SOLDIER. 


BY FRANCIS PEEK. 


Tue martyrdom of Marinus, which took place during. the 
reignof the Emperor Valerian, is especially noteworthy. be- 
cause of the light’it throws upon the position of the Christian 
‘Church ‘at that period,: when all had changed so greatly 
since the jtime of the earlier martyrdoms. Then the Church 
was merely a small; despised sect, everywhere spoken against, 
without. either political influence or powerful protectors, 
slowly and painfully making its way through the impression 


|| produced by the unblamable lives and triumphant deaths of 
,lts members, whose sweetness and heroism gradually told 
.upon the heathen around them, and helped to recommend 


the Gospel they proclaimed. But by this time the professors 


‘of Christianity had become so numerous and powerful that 


the old edicts against them, though still unrepealed, remained 
for the most part in abeyance, and as a rule Christians were 


.not only unmolested, but enjoyed a considerable amount :of 
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peace and protection. 
any moment to be imprisoned or put to death should jealousy 
or ill-will on the part of pagan neighbours cause the penal 
laws to be put in force against them, 

In addition to the interest which attaches to the story of 
Marinus as exhibiting the growth of the Church in power 
and influence, it is in itself full of interest; few martyrdoms 
of any time presenting a more dramatic picture than that 
of the soldier of Czesarea, who through faith was enabled so 
to subdue his natural passion for worldly glory that he gladly 
accepted suffering, scorn, and the contempt of his comrades, 
and could reject the garland of honour, the prize of the most 
worthy among the soldier band, which the commander waited 
to place upon his brow, if only he would consent to offer 
sacrifice to the genius of the Emperor. 


The question whether a Christian might lawfully adopt | 


the profession of arms was one very warmly discussed in the 
early Church. Many of its members deemed a soldier’s life 
inconsistent with Christianity; and it is certainly difficult 
to understand how any true follower of Christ could be found 
at this time willingly serving in the armies of pagan Rome. 
The fact that all was so thoroughly pagan in tone and 
custom, the very standards being worshipped as deities—this 
alone might have been thought sufficient to deter any earnest 
disciple of our Lord from adopting such a mode of life. 
Moreover, the soldier would necessarily be thrown into the 
-closest intercourse with one of the most degraded classes of 
society even at that time of general degradation. Above all, 
“war was then waged, not as now, at any rate professedly for 
“the sake of- right, but for the simple purpose of spoil and 
aggression. It was carried on with relentless barbarity, 
involving acts of wanton violence and cruelty to the weak 
and helpless, in which ‘every soldier must have more or less 
partici dated. 

It was not, however, for these reasons alone, conclusive as 
they may seem to us, that so many Christians objected to 
the profession of arms. They regarded the whole teaching 
of Christ, and especially His words, “Put up again thy 
sword into his place, for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” as prohibiting His followers from 
employing deadly weapons, even in self-defence. This view 
as is well known, has been adopted by the body of Christians 
called “Friends,” whose influence in favour of peace can 
hardly be over-estimated, even though the logical force of 
their reasoning may be disputed. But those who thus under- 
stand Christ’s words apparently forget that He also said, 
“Let him that hath no sword sell his garment and buy one ;” 
a direction which the Apostles were certainly permitted to 
take literally without reproof, whatever spiritual meaning it 
may have hidden: while their immediate reply, “ Lord, 
behold here are two swords,” shows that Christ did permit 
His followers to carry deadly weapons for defence against 
the robber bands that infested the country. 

The question of the lawfulness of a soldier’s profession 
became so urgent in the early Church, that a council was 
called to decide it, which after the most careful consideration 
determined that a Christian might lawfully become a soldier, 
even in the’armies of the heathen; an exhortation, apparently 
taken from the teaching of John the Baptist, being added 
to this decree, that all who did so should be careful to abstain 
from violence and from false accusation, and should be con- 
tent with their wages. 

This decision is remarkable when the fact is considered 
that the Christian Church was exceedingly careful as to the 
occupations of its members. They were forbidden even to 
frequent taverns, and any of their number persisting in re- 


They were, however, still liable at | 


taining the position of tavern-keepers were excommunicated, 
They were also debarred from most, if not all, the pro- 
fessions connected with the amusements of the people. They 
could neither be dancers, boxers, players, nor even musicians 
in the amphitheatre. They were not allowed to engage in 
any of the profitable employments connected with the 
decorating and adorning of the temples, the manufacture of 
shrines, or any other calling connected directly or indirectly 
with heathen worship. It seems that considerable portion 
of the weekly contributions of the Churches was specially 
appropriated to the support of those who had been compelled, 
in consequence of their conversion to Christianity, to 
relinquish such employments. At the same time the ofticers 
of the Church seem to have carefully limited the help given, 
so that it should be sufficient only to prevent converts from 
suffering absolute destitution till they could find some other 
occupation, however inferior it might be, by which they could 
earn a livelihood. ; 

This complete separation of the Christians from all work 
connected with the pagan worship and the publicamusements 
was, doubtless, one great cause of the hatred the multitude 
showed towards them and of those fierce perseeutions that 
otherwise appear so unaccountable, since they were always 
among the most useful, as well as the most law-abiding and 
virtuous, of citizens. But this antagonism to the prevailing 
idolatry and all connected with it, as well as tothe popular 
pastimes, roused against them the bitter hatred of the most 
powerful classes of society. 

Foremost among their foes were » the priests, who, not- 
withstanding the contempt in which they were held by the 
learned and wealthy, still wielded a powerful influence over 
the multitude. These priests, revelling in luxury derived 
from the superstition of the worshippers of the pagan gods, 
saw the temples and shrines at which they -minisiered 
deserted, and their hopes of gain destroyed, just in prc- 
portion to the growth of a half-Jewish sect which, while 
setting at nought their power, denounced the worship of the 
deities they served as the worship of devils, both degrading 
and useless. 

Supporting the priests were the members of those 
numerous crafts which gained wealth by manufactures con- 
nected with the shrines and temples of the national gods, 
who saw themselves equally in danger of being deprived of 
their livelihood by the success of the newreligion. To these 
classes, more immediately connected with pagan worship, 
must be added the numerous persons who supported them- 
selves by pandering to the gross tastes of the populace in 
the public sports, and who found the Christians not only 
scrupulously absenting themselves from such exhibitions, 
but denouncing them as base and cruel. 

These collectively formed a fearful power ranged on the 
side of paganism against Christianity, not only on account 
of the actual number of those interested, which was very 
great in every community, but on account of the influence 
they possessed with the multitude, whom they exasperated 
by representing the Christians as atheists against the gods 
and hostile to their fellow-men, who desired to defraud the 
people of all their enjoyments, whilst they themselves 
secretly revelled in the vilest dissipations. It is a matter of 
history how well they succeeded, and the more we reflect 
upon the unequal contest, so often renewed, the more we 
are constrained to wonder that in spite of the enmity of 
priests and princes, in spite of popular prejudice and fiercest 
persecution, the little body of Christians grew and grew, till 
by degrees it won for itself first respect, then toleratien, 

| then dominion. 
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The peculiar conduct of the Christians must have afforded 
only too plausible an excuse for misrepresentation, since it 
could not but have appeared strangely suspicious, even to 
the unprejudiced. They seemed to desire to turn the world 
upside down, to alter all that had previously existed, to re- 
present that as base which had hitherto been considered 
noble, and that noble which had hitherto been condemned 
as base. It is therefore not surprising that, led by priests 
and profligates, the ignorant populace of the large cities 
were easily excited to fury and wreaked their vengeance 
upon them in every form of cruelty. 

But while we need not be surprised at the conduct of 
the multitude, we cannot fail to be lost in admiration at the 
mighty faith which animated the Christians—faith which 
enabled them to suffer cheerfully the loss of all things, and 
meekly to submit to insult and injury, as at the risk of 
their lives they went forth to preach the Gospel to those 
who so bitterly hated and ill-treated them. And still more 
must we wonder at the mighty power of the Gospel they 

_proclaimed, which induced such multitudes of men and 
women to join this dispised, hated, and persecuted sect, and 
thus, sacrificing home, reputation, wealth, and imperilling 
life itself, to subject themselves for Christ’s sake to the 
scorn and mockery of the learned, the gross insults and 

. barbarous treatment of the mob, the cruel tortures and 
agonizing deaths inflicted. by the authorities. 

Christ’s Gospel, one would think, must have been pre- 
sented to the world in far more attractive colours then than 
is now the case; since it won so many converts, notwith- 
standing the martyrdom which its profession involved, while 
now it wins so few, although conversion involves neither 
persecution, loss of reputation, nor discomfort. But it was 
not the will of the Father that Christ’s work should fail; 
and thus, so far from being destroyed, the very efforts to 
destroy it promoted its growth, and year by year its disciples 
multiplied till the civilized world at length laid down its 
arms and was content to call itself by the name it had so 
long reviled. 

The chief cause of this glorious victory was undoubtedly 
the character and courage of the early Christian martyrs. 
It was impossible for men to witness their noble conduct 
under persecution, their quiet confidence at the approach of 
death, without receiving a deep impression of the excellence 
of the faith they professed. Thus the philosopher, who 
boasted that his philosophy enabled him to endure sufferings 
with stoical fortitude, saw the dispised Christians bear every 
kind of affliction with a patience the proudest stoic could 
not equal. The mob stood astonished as they saw men and 
women whom they had been taught to hate as sunk in secret 
dissipation and utterly abominable, kneel down and thank 
God for cutting them off from all life’s pleasures ; and, what 
was still more strange, saw them kneel down in the midst 
of their sufferings and pray their God, not, as might have 
been expected, to blight and destroy, but to send blessings 
on their persecutors. None could doubt the love which the 
Christians bore to their wives and children, who saw the 
eare with which they watched over and cherished them. 
Yet the heathen beheld the Christian husband give up his 
wife, the Christian mother her children, and in calmest con- 

_ fidence commit them to the protection of their God. 

Moreover, they saw that the Christians submitted to and 
passed through all these afflictions, although the utterance 
of a wordiof denial of their faith would have saved them. 

But no such word would they utter. Rather than this, they 

took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and loved not 
their life, but welcomed death itself with rapture; and by 


their heroic courage the very means by which the powers of 
hell sought to extinguish Christ’s religion were made to aid 
its advance. Let us never forget that it was the Christian 
conversation, Christian meekness, and Christian charity of 
the early converts which overcame the world, and that we 
who now enjoy in peace the full and free Gospel, owe all 
to the faith of these early witnesses for Christ in an evil 
world. 

The subject of our present sketch was a Roman soldier 
stationed at Czesarea, who having distinguished himself in 
his profession, was marked out on his promotion to be 
crowned by the commander with a garland, which in such 
cases was publicly bestowed in the presence of the army. 
When his name was published as the fortunate candidate, 
one of his comrades, who had himself been expecting to 
obtain this honour, enraged at the preference given to his 
rival, denounced Marinus as a Christian, and appealed to 
one of the old laws, by which it was decreed that any 
soldier professing the Christian faith should be required to 
sacrifice, and if he refused should forfeit both his position 
and his life. 

It seems that for a long time this edict had remained a 
dead letter, and the question was brought before Achezeus, 
the chief magistrate of the place, who caused it to ke ex- 
amined into, and having found that the law still existed, 
ordered Marinus to declare his religion by sacrificing to the 
Emperor. On his declining to obey, the magistrate allowed 
him three hours for consideration, and to determine whether 
he would give up Christ’s religion or his life; whether he 
would accept the garland of honour or the crown of martyr- 
dom. 

Marinus immediately hastened away to Theotechnus, the 
Bishop of Czesarea, who, leading him up to the altar, placed 
him in front of a copy of the Gospels, and pointing first to 
this and then to the sword which hung by his side, bade him 
make a final choice betweenthe two. Marinus, without any 
hesitation, stretched forth his hand and seized the Book; 
upon which the Bishop said, “Lay hold then, my son, on 
God, and may that be thine, through His strength, which 
thou hast now chosen.” Then lifting up his hands and 
blessing him, he bade him depart in peace. 

When the three hours’ interval had elapsed, Marinus 
returned to his place before the magistrate, and with joyful 
and unhesitating boldness declared himself ready to give up 
earthly distinction and his life rather than deny his Saviour 
by sacrificing to the Emperor. Accordingly, sentence was 
passed upon him, and he was led away to the place of exe- 
cution, where in a few brief moments he obtained, instead 
of a fading garland, that crown of life which shall never 
fade; gladly leaving to his malicious and successful rival 
the wreath, once so coveted, which its wearer would soon 
find was but a fleeting treasure, a worthless bauble. 
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A MOTHERS WORE. 


How varied isa mother’s experience! Some days all is bright 
and happy, the little ones are gentle and obedient, easily 
pleased and easily managed ; then the mother’s heart is full 
of joy, and she feels what a comfort children are, and what 
a rich blessing they bring to the home, and how much they 
add to the sunshine of life. 

But there are other days when nothing is right, nothing 
seems to please—when the same little ones show a strong 
determination to have their own way, when they refuse to 
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have what is ofered to them, and do not even seem satisfied 
with what they have expressed a wish for. 

Mothers, these are the trial days, to test your character 
as mothers, to try your patience, whether it be strong or 
weak. How do you meet these troublesome days? How do 


you stand the test ?. Do you give way to vexation, irritability, | 


and impatience; or do you, remembering your great re- 
sponsibility, nerve yourself to fight the battle lovingly but 
firmly, looking up to God the Father of all for help to keep 


back the sharp word and unwise action, which would perhaps || 


only increase the trouble ? 
The mother is the model, the pattern for her children to 
imitate. She must act always as she would have her children 
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“We are so unused to talking, Ma’amsey.” 


act ; if they are to be gentle, forbearing, loving, and patient, 
she must teach them to be so, by her own life. 

Example is better than precept. Each little life has to-be 
trained and taught how to live, and how to meet the varied 
experiences of life. ‘ Home is the first and most impertant 
school of character; the home-training includes not only 
manners and mind, but character. 1t is mainly in the home 
that the heart is opened, the habits are formed, the intellect 
is awakened, and character moulded for good or evil.” 

“The mother’s heart is the child’s school-room.” 

When a mother once asked a clergyman when she should 
begin the education of her child, then four years old, he 
replied: “ Madam, if you have not begun already, you have 
lost those four years. From the first smile that gleams 
upon an infant’s cheek, your opportunity begins.” 

“One good mother is worth a hundred schoolmasters.” 

How important and noble is a mother's work ! 


| had just come in from a strawberry-picking 


“OUR BIBLE-CLASS.” * 
BY LINA ORMAN-COOPER, _ 
Author of “ Our Carving-class,” ‘* We Wives,” ete. . 
“T THINK it will have to be done.” we 
The Rector’s wife took off her glasses—she had begun to 
wear spectacles quite lately—and nodded to her girls; They 
and their 
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| fingers and lips were clyed a pretty crimson. 

The choir-mistress finished eating a splendid hautboy, as 
| she stretched herself with a big yawn. 

‘Please, not another class, little mother! Iam ‘kilt* 


entirely with all we have to do. No more classes!” 
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_ Our artistic sister executed a Black Prince with her white 
teeth, and threw away the ruffle of green lie had worn round 
his neck, before she turned round with a sigh. ' 

“ A carving-class, a sewing-class, a choir! isn’é that quite 
enough, ma’amy, for your jam-making, home-keeping, indo- 
lent daughters P ” i pes Sith 

The mother selected a ripe berry from a heap” brought in 
ona cabbage-leaf by her practical child, as she nodded again. 

‘“T think it will have to be done,” she repeated. 

Then her daughters knew it was’ hopeless. What 
ma/amy says is 80, 2s so, even if it isn’t so,” had been the 
formula of their childhood, and now in approaching woman- 
hood they acted on the same idea. 

“ Well!” they said, as they sat down to consider another 
class that was about to be introduced into the quiet Rectory. 

“Well?” echoed the mother, as a query. ‘Your ‘voiees 
don’t sound cheerful, girlies ! ” uw 
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“Your plan is so much harder than anything we have tried 
yet,” explained the choir-mistress, hurriedly. ‘“ We are so 
unused to talking, ma’amsey.” 

* Couldn’t father take it ?” 


Our artist’s idea was a bright one, and joined in eagerly 


by the other sisters. 

But the mother shook her head. 

“The Rector has enough to do already,” she said, think- 
ing of the schools, and the services, and the visitings, and 
only one silver-haired man to do it all. 

“ Of course he has!” The voices were more than a wee 
bit compunctious. “ But——” they hesitated ; “ but——” 

* Couldn't I take it? Is that what you mean, girlies?” 

How wise the Rector’s wife was, to be sure! She had hit 
the right nail on the head, but only to knock it out of its 
place altogether. “No! that would spoil everything. It 
roust be a young ladies’ class if it is anything. J don’t come 
under that category.” 

The last of the strawberries was finished. Pathigs this 
was what made the girls lean back rather wearily. The 
Rector’s wife did not think of this possible solution of their 
lassitade. She continued, rather anxiously, “ Don’t do it 
unless you like, my dears. I would not strain you for the 
world!” 

Her daughters knew that, and smiled at the fearing look 
in her eyes. They were sadly afraid, but—— 

Of course the invitations to our Bible-class were sent. 
Seven young ladies, living in seven houses near by, each 
received a note. 

There was more flutter in the Rectory on the day that 
the chosen seven were to meet for the first time than the 
carving and sewing classes, melted into one, could have pro- 
duced. Only the little sister commonly called “ practical ” 
went on her way serenely. She had the comfort of their 
guests to think of, and that helped her to get over the 
trembles. In one corner of the quiet room which was to 
be given up to our Bible-class for that afternoon she 
arranged a little tea-table with biscuits, and cakes, and a 
pile of fragrant, luscious strawberries. Then she put out 
the best silver, filled the jug with thick, yellow cream, and 
prepared the sifted white sugar. By that time she was 
quite calm. Being the youngest, she would have the least 
to say. 

The choir-mistress had a heightened colour in her cheeks, 
and our artistic sister was rather pale, as the first member 
was announced, Still they came forward and welcomed the 
rather surprised guest cordially. She was no sooner seated 
than one after another of the elected seven dropped in. 

“We are glad you brought your Bibles,” began the choir- 
ristress, with something like a ball of cotton in her throat. 
“We thought—that is—mother said—that is——” 

Here our practical sister came to the rescue with, “ Will 
you have a cup of tea to begin with ? ” 

Who could resist tea and strawberries? Not those seven 
young, fresh, good-natured girls! By the end of their first 
cups they were all talking the matter over quite composedly. 
Yes, certainly! it was a good thing! None of them knew 
enough of their Bibles. No one thought of talking to them, 
because they were young ladies. They were very glad of 
the opportunity. 

So, quite naturally, when the second cup of tea was over 


they drew up to the shining, polished table, and opened |} 


their books, Then there was a moment’s pause, while the 
mother upstairs thought in the best way of her daughters 
below. It was followed by the choir-mistress’s low voice, 

“ We will kneel down and say the Lord’s Prayer.” 


I am not going to tell you exactly what each of the girls 
said that afternoon. It was wonderful how even the most 
timid saw something which none of the others had thought 
of! The Rector’s daughters had the benefit of their father’s 
books to refer to, but a little mouse of a visitor often sug- 
gested things they had not found in Wordsworth, or Mat- 
thew Henry, or Spurgeon, or Trench! ~ 

One of those seven had a head for numbers, and another 
for details. The former had always something to say about 
tetrarchs, or tribes, or divisions of spoils, or something in 
that way. The latter could point to a word here or an 
expression there which threw light upon any little difficulty. 
Then a third member was simply a walking concordance. 
She could often give verse and chapter for quotations | 
brought by a less gifted memory. A fourth had a smatter- 
ing—a very little smattering—of Greek, and could give a 
true shade to a passage of doubtful meaning. 

Altogether, that Bible-class was the most successful of 
all. The chosen seven grew and multiplied, until there was 
quite a big circle round the table. Then they made a few 
simple rules, to keep the clever members from — out 
or overtalking the timid ones.. 

1st. Each girl must say something. 

2nd. Each girl in turn must open the meeting with a 
collect or prayer. . 

8rd. Each girl (by rote) must choose a subject. 

Rule No, 2 was the most combated. Brought up im reticence 
concerning their spiritual needs and conditions, many of the 
girls said they could not fulfil it. But very soon they found 
that to read a collect was not so difficult, after all. Like 
Moses of old, they began by crying, “O my Lord, lam not 
eloquent; but I-am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.” 
And to those girls was sent the same gracious answer, “I 
will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt 
say ” (Exod. iv. 12). 

For the help of some who may, perhaps, try fe start a 
class like ours, I will give youa short list of some of our 
first subjects. “The Gifts of God,” “ Guidanesll - ‘Deliver 
ance,” “ Fearfulness,” “ Joy,” “ The Little Things God Uses,” 
etc. If Mr. Editor will allow me, at some future time I 
would like to pass on to you the plan of some of our 
Bible studies, but they would take too much space m this 
paper. 

So our Bible-class is meeting once a fortnight. Some of 
our members have gone to distant countries. Some have 
entered their “land of Beulah” (trans. married). One 
has crossed the still river, and gone home to her Father’s 
many mansions. 

But still our Bible-class is not scattered. The married 
ones come back sometimes, and join us in the readings. The 
travellers’ travel towards the Rectory, while from the land 
which is “very far off” one at least watches over and 
rejoices in Our BIBie-cLass. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
BY JENNIE PERRET. 


“ You have quite a little picture gallery, Mrs. Hardy.” 

Good old Mrs. Hardy smiled at her visitor, who had ealled 
upon her for the first time, and pointing to the wall upon 
which eight portraits were visible, she said— 

“ Those eight little pictures are the likenesses of my 
children, ma’am.” 

“ Have you had eight children ?” 
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“ Aye, and not one too many,” said old John Hardy, who 
was sitting by the fire; “each one has been a comfort to 
us.” 

“Then you have indeed cause for thankfulness,” said the 
visitor, gently. 

“What is it you want to tell me, dear?” she added to 
the bright-eyed litte girl who was attentively watching her 
every movement, and who seemed most anxious to impart 
some information. 

“ Granny told me she used to nurse your husband, ma’am,” 
said the child. 

“So she did, dear,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, smiling ; 
that seem strange to you?” 

“Tt does seem rather funny,” said Annie, adding as a 
happy afterthought, “did granny nurse you, too?” 

“Oh no, dear; my nurse was a black woman. I was not 
born in England, Annie. I was only sent to England when 
a little child to be educated, then I went back to my own 
home in India. I was married there, and this is my first 
visit to my husband’s home and to his friends.” 

“ And so you came to see granny?” whispered Annie. 

_ “Yes, dear; I wanted to see my good husband’s kind old 
nurse—not that she was old when she nursed him, you 
understand.” 

“No, no; she was as bonny a young woman as you'd see 
in a day’s journey,” said old John. 

“There, now, don’t be foolish, John,” said the dear old 
woman, 

“ Aye, but truth is truth, and must be told,” maintained 
John, manfully. 

“You cannot say too much in praise of your good wife, 
I am sure, Mr. Hardy,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, as she crossed 
the room in order to look more closely at the portraits. 

Mrs. Hardy followed, and pointed to the little pictures 
one by one. 

‘“‘That’s John, my eldest son,” she said; “he will be forty- 
five this year. He went away to sea when he was quite a 
lad, and folks said that he’d be sure to get into wild, bad 
ways and go wrong, but he didn’t.” 

“No, praise God!” exclaimed old John; “the Lord can 
save souls on the sea as well as on the land, and Him as 
stilled the waves on the Lake of Galilee can take a lad’s 
heart into His safe keeping. True enough, the boy was 
far away, and a noisy, reckless set they were, the first crew 
he sailed with; but the mother and me were praying for him 
at home, and the Lord heard and answered.” 

“The one next to John is Harry,” continued Mrs. Hardy ; 
“he is in a warehouse in London, a good, steady fellow, with 
a dear wife and a nice home of his own. Then comes Bessie; 
she’s married to a printer; he was rather disposed to be un- 
steady at ome time, was her husband, but thank God that’s 
all over now. Bessie, she pleaded with him so earnestly 
and made his home so comfortable——” 

“ Aye,” said old John, “ ’twas a matter of faith and works 
with Bessie. There’s little use a woman pleading with her 
husband to turn over a new leaf if she keeps his home in a 
muddle.” ' 

“ The next one is Annie,” continued Mrs. Hardy; ‘she is 
married, and lives only a few miles away. Her husband 
keeps a small grocer’s shop.” 

“ And I’m their little girl,” said Annie, “and I often come 
to stay with granny.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt smiled at the eager little face. 

“I’m richer than most litéle girls,” continued Annie: “I’ve 
two happy homes, one with father and mother, and one 
here with grandfather and grandmother,” 
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“Then comes Morris,” said Mrs. Hardy. “ 1 named him 
after your good husband, ma’am. He was just such another 
baby as he was. My other children had mostly dark hair 
and eyes, but this one was as fair as a child could be, and 
had little soft golden curls all over his head.” 

“ He died, did he not?” said Mrs. Mordaunt, gently. “I 
think my husband told me so.” 

“Yes, ma’am; he died quite suddenly of croup, on his 
birthday, too, the day that he was two years old.” 

“ Aye, it seems as if I could see him now trotting round 
the table, and I can hear his merry voice calling ‘ Daddy. 
daddy,’” said old John. 

“Tt must have been dreadful to part with him,” said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, in a voice husky with emotion. 

“ Yes, ’twas hard,” assented the old woman, “ and it seemed 
harder still when the three next babies all left us—Edward, 
and Willie, and little Benjamin—but I’ve learned to see that 
it was all right—right for them and right for us. We have 
four dear children on earth, ma’am, but the four in heaven 
are just as dear; and when we think of them there, safe in 
that happy home, we are reminded of our Saviour’s love for 
us, and the children in heayen, ma’am, seem always to have 
kept us looking onward and upward. But I am wearying 
you, I fear.” 

“No; not at all.” 

“They are only plain, old-fashioned portraits, you see, and 
we don’t keep them because we need something to remind us 
of our dear ones, but just because we like to have them here 
where we spend most of our time. What do you say, ma’am, 
you must be going? Stay, though, and let me make you a 
cup of tea first.” 

“Not to-day, thank you, but I will come again and see 
you, and tell you more about my husband and my home 
than I haye been able to do to-day.” 

A few moments later Mrs. Mordaunt walked with rapid 
steps to the house where her husband’s parents lived. 

“Four on earth and four in heaven,” she said to herself. 
“ And—and the good old woman learned years ago the 
lesson of faith and submission—a lesson I find it so fear- 
fully hard to learn. But her case was not like mine—she 
had four older children spared to her; but Morris, my lovely 
boy, and baby Lilian, my darling girl, they were our first 
our all. And now—and now only two little graves away 
in India.” 

Two little graves, the cause (as all who knew and loved 
her were aware) of Ethel Mordaunt’s loss of health and 
energy. Like a flower she had drooped and faded when 
her lovely boy and her darling baby-girl had been taken 
from her. Grave fears for her health, for her reason, had 
been entertained, and bitter as the pangs of parting were, 
Morris Mordaunt had by the doctor’s advice urged his wife 
to visit his friends in England. 

“Change of air and scene may do much in a case like 
Mrs. Mordaunt’s,” said the doctors. 

They were maht, but they little thought that a few simple 
words spoken by an aged woman would be the means of 
bringing peace and rest to the sad, troubled heart of their 
patient. 

It was so, however, for in the quietude of her own room 
the night after her visit to the cottage, Ethel Mordaunt 
knelt down and prayed, “Lord have patience with my 
impatience, and teach me submission to Thy will.” 

The prayer was heard and answered, and when next 
Ethel visited the cottage she whispered to her aged friend, 
“T have learned to see that all is right—right for them and 
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right for us 


CHILDREN’S AILMENTS, AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
BY MRS, ATKINS, M.D. 


No. IL—RIckers. 


Tue majority of children’s ailments and many of their 
diseases are entirely preventable—before birth by a slight 
knowledge of the laws of heredity, after birth by the 
exercise of a little common sense. 

The principal laws of heredity are well known even to 
the most uneducated. A drunkard knows, for instance, that 
he will probably entail a love of strong drink on his children, 
or that they will come into the world with a nervous system 
so enfeebled that insanity, or St. Vitus’ dance, or other 
nervous disorders, will be their portion through life. A 
consumptive or scrofulous mother is fully aware that in all 
probability her children will inherit a tendency to these 
diseases. 

Common sense is not innate in every human being; but 
it can to a great extent be acquired, and can also be both 
supplemented and enlarged by the acquirement of know- 
ledge, which now-a-days is within reach of all who are 
willing to take a minmum of trouble to acquire it. 

It is hoped that the following articles on the prevention of 
children’s ailments may be useful in two ways. Firstly, by 
reminding parents of that which they are so prone to forget 
—that the prevention of disease in their offspring before 
birth rests entirely with them ; and secondly, by assisting 
those who have the care of children to the knowledge they 
require in order to employ their common sense to the best 
advantage. 

The subject of rickets has been selected for the first article 
because of the frequency with which the disease is en- 
countered, and because of the facility with which in almost 
all stances it can be prevented. 

Rickets is primarily a disease of mal-nutrition, or, in other 
words, a disease brought on by starvation. Dirt, damp, bad 
ventilation, will all aid in its development, but none will 
actually produce it save want of food. The symptoms 
of well-marked rickets are patent to the meanest capacity ; 
the legs curved like a bow, the twisted spine, the thickened 
wrists and ankles, the large skull—all are plainly visible and 
all betoken that the child has been starved by deficiency in 
the quality or quantity of the food administered. Parents 
may say, as they often do, that they have erred through 
ignorance. 
culpable as wanton neglect. 
written, lectures are delivered treating of baby-feeding, 
hospitals and dispensaries are built where, for a trifling sum, 
often without any payment at all, the best advice on the 
subject can be obtained, and yet over and over again children 
are brought to the out-patient department of hospitals in an 
advanced stage of rickets, whose mothers express the deepest 
surprise when told that bread pap is not suitable for a child 
of six months, nor a red herring and a drink of father’s beer 
for a child of eighteen months. No one in their senses would 
undertake to rear even fowls without some idea of what these 
require in the way of food; but the majority of human 


beings apparently consider as totally superfluous the know- | 


ledge required to rear healthily the children they bring into 
the world. 

As already stated, an advanced case of rickets is recog- 
nisable at a glance, but in the first stages the symptoms are 
not so well marked, for the child, although pale, may look 
plump and well-nourished, and there is as yet no distortion 
of the osseous frame. But even at this time several 
symptoms will be present which to the observant eye are 
pregnant with mischief. 


But ignorance at the present day is almost as | 
Pamphlets and books are | 


The first is perspiration of the head at night. This is 
sometimes so profuse that the child’s pillow is quite wet; 
at other times there is merely a sense of dampness about it. 

Occasionally even in the day, and without adequate cause, 
the child’s head and forehead will be covered with beads of 
perspiration, which often run down the face. 

The second characteristic symptom is general tenderness ; 
there will at first be merely signs of uneasiness when the 
child is handled, then distinct symptoms of pain will be dis- 
played, and it only seems content when lying quietly in the 
cot. 

In older children it will be noticed that they constantly 
kick off the bedclothes at night, and even in the coldest 
weather will lie outside the counterpane with naked limbs ; 
and further, it will be observed that dentition is very much 
retarded, and that any teeth which may have appeared 
readily hecortle black and drop out of their sockets. On the 
first appearance of any of these symptoms, especially if com- 
bined with peevishness, restlessness, slight diarrheea, and a 
voracious appetite, the mother should most carefully inyes- 
tigate the child’s diet, basing her investigations on the fol- 
lowitig facts :—Up to ‘the age of six i sen a baby should. 
be fed exclusively upon milk; to give it any ‘farinaceous food, 
be it flour or bread, or most oF the so-called “ infants’ foods,” 
is simply to starve it, as such food will not bedigested, No 
farinaceous food ean be digested until the secretion of saliva 
is fully established, z.¢., until about the sixth month in . 
thoroughly healthy children, and about the eighth month in 
those who are weakly. Previous to, the third'month no 
saliva whatever is secreted by any child. 

The best milk is human milk, but if this be not procurable 
an infant may, with care, be reared on cow’s milk, diluted 
with one-third of lime-water. 

In the tenth month weaning should take place. for the 
sake both of mother and child, but the food should still be 
chiefly milk, to which may be added a small quantity - 
Mellin’s or Nestle” s infant food. 

About the fourteenth month, eggs, light puddings, and 
porridge may be allowed; from ne fourteenth to the twen- 
tieth month a little boiled fish may occasionally be added to 
the diet, and when all the teeth are through, as they should ° 
be in hits second year, tender, underdone, and. finely-cut-up 
meat, together with vegetables and fruit, become suitable 
food. 

But instead of this sensible diet, every atom of which can 
be digested, what do we find has been administered, in the 
majority of cases, to the poor little helpless rickety child ? 

From the time of birth it has been crammed with bread 
pap, which, so far as any nutritive properties are concerned, 
might perfectly well have been supplanted by saw-dust. 
As the child begins to “take notice” scraps of ‘mother’s 
dinner, in the shape of a bone to gnaw or a potato to 
suck at, will be added to the above judicious diet. About 
the eighteenth month, if it has survived (and there is no 
doubt it will require a cast-iron constitution to do so) baby 
will, as the Americans say, “cavoort around ” at meal-times, 
pes: as the mothers express it, “just what we do.” “Add 
to all this sour “ bread rags ” to sudk at in infancy, sweeties, 
and biscuits at odd times, with raw apples ad lebitum, 
and the only astonishing thing is the presence of baby above 
ground, 

There is no exaggeration in the above diet sketch ; I have 
myself heard it from the mothers themselves, times ‘without 
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number, as do all those who-attend the out-patient depart- 
ment of any hospital. Vainly are diet-sheets distributed gra- 
tuitously tothe mothers; theyare probably classed as“ doctors’ 
fads,” and found handy at; the butcher’s shop round the 
corner for wrapping up the piece of pork which baby of ten 


months will partake of on the morrow. ‘ Not in one case out 
of a hundred are the rules therein given’acted upon or, pro- 


bably, even read. 
Tosum up: Rickets is a disease brought on by starvation ; 


the food being inadequate, either in quantity or quality, or, 
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A Study from ‘* The Pilgrim's Progress,”} 


“Mercy at the Wicket Gate.” 
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THE TRUE WIFE. 
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except in very rare instances, the digestive organs being in- 
capable of assimilating it. Rickets is therefore entirely pre- 
ventable, and is curable if taken in time. Ifallowed to proceed 
unchecked it either leads to death or to great deformity, which 
in the boy will militate against his advancement in life, and 
in the girl, when she becomes a mother, will probably destroy 
both her and her offspring. 

Perhaps as civilisation progresses it will be found possible 
to enact some law by which parents who allow their children 
to be crippled in the race for life by any preventable disease 
will be made to suffer, either by fine or otherwise, Expe- 


rience teaches us that other considerations carry but little — 


weight with the majority, and that most of the instruction 
given by philanthropists, both lay and medical, is treated as 
merely “ words, words, words.” 
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THE TRUE WIFE. 


Fiowers spring to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty ; 

Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty. 


Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our door-yards brighter blooming, 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 


Unspoken homilies of peace 
Her daily life is preaching ; 
The still refreshment of the dew 
Is her unconscious teaching. 


And never tenderer hand than hers 
Unknits the brow of ailing ; 

Her garments to the sick man’s ear 
Have music in their trailing. 


Her presence lends its warmth and health 
To all who come before it. 

If woman lost us Eden, such 
As she alone restores it. 


And if the husband or the wife, 
In home’s strong light, discovers 
Such slight defaults as failed to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers— 


Why need we care to ask P—who dreams 
Without their thorns of roses, 

Or wonders that the truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living ; 
Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 
J. G. WHITTIER, 
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TOUCHY PEOPLE. 


Peruars nothing detracts more from a person’s own comfort 
in this world than being over sensitive. The touchy person 
is always fancying that people intend to slight her ; and quite 
often she thinks herself wounded and hurt, when nothing is 
hurt but her vanity. Cultivate anything else, girls; but as 
you value your peace of mind, and the happiness of your 
neighbours, and the contentment and the enjoyment of your 
homes, do not be foolishly sensitive. 


CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


In your flower beds out of doors you frequently hoe and stir 
the soil ; don’t neglect it after the plants are potted and in 
winter quarters. Stir the soil with a fork or other small 
instrument; never allow it to bake on top. Keep it well 
loosened, so that the water may readily go to the roots. 
The foliage of all plants should be kept as clean as possible. 
In a sitting-room, used constantly, it is almost impossible 
to prevent scme dust from settling over them ; but care in 
sweeping a carpet will save much of it. I always have a 
pail ofclean warm water and a long brush broom ; I dip the 
broom into the water and shake the water well out of it 
into the pail again, and brush about two yards of the carpet, 
and then dip into the pail again, and so proceed until the 
whole room has been gone over, brushing gently but 
thoroughly. You will be surprised to see how little dust 
will be raised in this way, and to find how clean and bright 
the carpet is. But even with all care some dust will get 
upon the leaves, and they must be washed or sprinkled with 
water to keep them healthy. 
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A WIFES POWER. 
THE power of a wife for good or evil is irresistible. Home 
must be the seat of happiness or it must be for ever unknown. 
A good wife is to a man wisdom, courage, and strength; a 
bad one is confusion, weakness, and despair. No condition 
is hopeless to a man where the wife possesses firmness, 
decision, and economy. There is no outward prosperity 
which can counteract indolence, extravagance, and folly at 
home. No spirit can long endure bad domestic influence. 
Man is strong, but his heart is not adamant. He delights 
in enterprise and action, but to sustain him he needs a 
tranquil mind; and especially if he is an intellectual man, 
with a whole heart, he needs his moral forces in the conflicts 
of life. To recover his composure, home must bea place of 
peace, of cheerfulness, and of comfort. There his soul 
renews its strength and goes forth with fresh vigour to en- 
counter the labour and troubles of life. But if at home he 
finds no rest, and is there met with bad temper, sullenness, 
jealousy, or gloom, or is assailed by complaints and censure, 
hope vanishes and he sinks into despair. Such is the case ° 
with too many, who, it might seem, have no conflicts or 
trials of life ; for such is the wife’s power. 


OO 5 ee 
MAKING TEA. 


A LADY says:—‘‘T have been induced to try a new—to me 
—method of making tea, and it has proved so singularly 
satisfactory that I am induced to pass it on. Heat your 
teapot thoroughly ; fill it nearly full with water, at boiling 
point ; drop in your quantum of tea; give it a stir, shake 
the,pot, and cover it with the cosy. The secret seems to be 
that the leaves expand better than when weighed down by 


the water.” 
—________$-<@—_____\_ 


DOES THE WORLD SEEM COLD? 


Ir the world seem cold to you, 

Kindle fires to warm it ; 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather, 

You will soon forget to moan 
Ah! the cheerless weather. 
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HINES FOR MOLARS. 
WASHING DAY. 

In turning over the pages of one of the leading chemical 
journals a short time since, we met with an announcement 
to the effect that parattin could be used with great advantage 
for washing clothes; a great saving of time and labour 
being effected thereby. Some such recipe as this was given: 
Nearly fill an ordinary sized copper with water, add half a 
pound of soap, shredded finely (or soft soap), and when the 
soap has dissolved and the water is thoroughly boiling add 
a table-spoonful of paraffin oil. Then sort out the linen to 
be boiled together, and plunge it into the boiling mixture. 
Boil well for half an hour and then rinse, first in hot 
water and then in cold, when it will be found that the linen 
is a fine clear colour ready for blueing and drying. 

Somewhat sceptical, we resolved to try this new method 
when the next washing day came round. At first the idea 
of putting dirty linen into boiling water seemed against all 
reason, and again, if the clothes should smell of paraffin after 
they were ironed, what could be more objectionable? Still 
there could be no harm in trying just once, and this we de- 
termined to do. Accordingly, when Monday morning ar- 
rived, we gave directions for the copper fire to be lighted first 
thing, and when the water was thoroughly boiling, and the 
soap dissolved, we added a little soda (our water being hard) 
and the given quantity of paraffin oil, which united with the 
soap and formed a white froth on the top of the water. 
With some misgiving we then proceeded to put in as many 
clothes as the copper would hold and allow room for boiling. 
These were allowed to boil the stipulated half hour, and 
after they had been carefully rinsed we examined all the 
’ collars,. cuffs, ete., which usually need most rubbing, and 
were astonished to find how beautifully white the clothes 
were ; indeed, they looked better than when they had gone 
through the ordinary first and second washing before being 
boiled, and had not taken half the time or labour usually 
expended on them. Being thoroughly satisfied on this point, 
we waited till the drying and ironing processes were over to 
see if any of the smell, which had been very perceptible 
during the boiling process, was retained, and to our delight 
we found the clothes smelt as sweet as when washed in 
the ordinary way. ‘ 

A little more water, soap, and paraffin must be added to 


each boil to make up for that taken out with the clothes, 


and for evaporation. 

Chemists tell us that mineral oil is in no way injurious. to 
any fabric, however fine—linen, cotton, or woollen, and we 
have proved from experience that it does not affect the 
colour of cotton dresses or flannels. 

For the sake of having plenty of water for the flannels, 
we now have the copper filled at first, and after it 
thoroughly boils and the soap and paraffin have been added, 
we have sufficient taken out to wash-the flannels and 
coloured clothes, which can then be done while the first cop- 
per of linen is boiling, and thus a_saving of time is effected. 

The only caution to be added is to remind our readers 
that paraffin is highly inflammable and explosive, and must 
not be taken to the fireside. 

We hope that many of our readers will give this method 

_ a fair trial, and that it will afford the relief to them it has 
to us. 

In making the experiment do not leave it either to the 
washerwoman or servant alone, but see to it yourselves that 
the instructions are carefully carried out, or failure may be 
the result. 


Kerosine, a highly-refined mineral oil, is obtainable at 
very little greater expense than paraffin, and has the ad- 
vantage of being non-explosive. 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 
Lapiss’ Dressing Gowns. 


We can scarcely over-estimate the comfort and con- 
venience there is to be had out of a dressing gown. Not 
only in times of convalescence is it useful, when we feel too 
weary to bear the fatigue of ordinary dressing, but also in 
the many little emergencies which arise in a family. 

One of the little ones commences coughing in the middle 
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Lady’s Dressing Gown, 


of the night, and mother, sure to be the first to hear, goes 
with some relief ; if the dressing gown is handy it is put on, 
otherwise in her anxiety she is only too apt to forget herself, 
and serious consequences may ensue. 

Our pattern can be easily made up, and without any very 
great expense. It is made in princess style; the extra 
fulness required for the skirt at the back is not cut off at 
the waist, as is usual, but is brought outside the back seam 
of the body and gathered in several places at the neck. 
in the Watteau style. Through this a girdle passes to draw 
in the waist. 

The body part is lined with flannelette, and the only 
trimming used is a pinked out frill down the front anda 
wider one round the bottom. 

A woollen fabric called monitom is made for dressing 
gowns in almost every shade and pattern. It is a little 
firmer and thicker than ordinary flannel, and therefore 
better suited for the purpose. 


Flat pattern, post free, 9d. 
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(SHORT ANTHEM.) 
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“Seated in ‘state thereon was a young girl.” p. 4, 


YVONNE ST. CLAIRE; OR, WON BY PATIENCE, 
iw BY ELIZA PF, POLLARD, 
Author of “ Nan,” “ Robert Aske,” cte. 
CHAPTER VII. 
A SUMMER QUEEN. 


_ CHARLES was a trifle better the next morning, at least he || for him to leave his cousin ; he would have to stay until he 
_ was no worse, the doctor said, and time was everything. / could bring him home with ‘him, and “goodness knows 
Geoffrey accomplished the unpleasant task of writing home when that will be,’ he wrote. “The doctor declares the 
to announce their misfortune. Of course it was impossible | fever must run its course of twenty-one days, and after that 
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the convalescence! so here J am, a fixture in this out-of-the- 
way place, with nothing on earth to do but read the local 
paper, and, when I am not in attendance upon Charles, 
gossip with the mayor, the doctor, the curé, any one and 
every one; and I can assure you we do not lack visitors ; 
we have created quite a sensation, and people are dropping 
continuously in, to inquire after the sick Englishman. They 


have killed him several times this morning already! Of || 


course I shall write every day, and telegraph if he gets worse, 
which I hope will not be the case. I am going out now, 
whilst he is sleeping, to have a look round the town and the 
Chateau. We have a good nurse, who never leaves him, and 
in fact, considering the circumstances, may be thankful. 
We might have fallen among thieves, which we decidedly 
have not done; kinder, more hospitable people it would be 
impossible to meet with.” The rest of the letter was ‘filled 
up with home inguiries, business matters, ete. After 
assuring himself Charles was as comfortable as could be, and 
not needing him, he sallied forth. 

It was about five o’clock in the evening, and he lounged 
slowly down the long avenue of trees which bordered the lake, 
until he came to the Chateau. Entering through the open 
gates, he found himself in a courtyard. Shouts of merry 
laughter and children’s voices filled the air. Suddenly, from: 
within an old tower, overgrown with moss and ivy, there 
issued a troop of children, harnessed by twos and threes, 
girls and boys, pell-mell, yoked together with ropes and 
coloured braid, red and blue. There must have been at least 
a dozen of them, of all ages. The leader was a tall boy of 
sixteen, followed by three girls somewhat younger, and so 
on, till those in the last row could hardly have numbered 
more than seven or eight summers. The object of all their 
efforts was an ingeniously contrived sort of sledge, made of 
planks of wood jashed together and fixed on rollers. Seated 
in state thereon was a young girl, her head crowned with 
flowers, her long golden hair falling over her shoulders. 
She wore a plain white frock, unrelieved by spot or colour, 
and in her hand she held a stick by way of a sceptre. On 
the merry troop rushed, swerving from right to left, nearly 
overthrowing Geoffrey as he stopped short watching them. 


“Gently, gently mes petits,” he said in French, catching’ 


hold of and steadying a young urchin who had stumbled 
between his legs. 

On they went heedlessly, the elder ones dragging the 
younger ones, and the sledge with its queen bringing up the 
rear. Asit passed him Geoffrey started. A fairer vision he 
had never seen. The face was Madonna-like in its regular 
beauty and perfect outline; the head slightly tossed back, 
showed the pure white throat; the complexion was of the 
most delicate, transparent as a rose-leaf. The golden hair 
fell back in soft waves from a square, intelligent brow, whilst 
the deep grey eyes looked forth in laughing’ .sunshine from 
beneath dark golden lashes. It was a marvellous face! he 
watched it as it disappeared down the avenue with the 
shouting, laughing children. 

“Tf they were to upset and hurt her!” he thought, and 
he felt the colour suffuse his face, and with an angry “ Young 
fools!” he strode in the direction the cavaleade had taken, as 
quickly as possible. He came up just in time to see it come 
to grief. The elder ones, regardless of their younger com- 
panions, had rushed recklessly forward, until a small boy 
fell, dragging his sister with him, and the wheels of. the 
triumphal car might have done them both considerable 
damage had not the young queen dexterously slipped off, 
caught at the ropes, and so checked all further advance. 


“Stop, Robert ; do stop!” she was calling out, in her clear, | 


silvery voice, just.as Geoffrey came up and helped her to 
check her too impetuous charioteers. She looked up at him 
without the least appearance of surprise; only with a pretty 
“‘ Merci) monsieur,” she iet him take the hard ropes out of 
her small white hands, while she stooped to pick up and 
console: the little children,'whose laughter had been so 
suddenly stayed. 

Looking at her as she was thus occupied, Geoffrey saw 
that she was little more than a child herself, certainly not 
over fifteen, tall and slim, with the lithe, graceful movements 
of a young kitten. The accident had broken up the sport ; 
all the children were clustering round her. 

“T told you to go gently, Robert,” she said reproachfully. 
“ How could you expect the little ones to keep up ?” 

“Jean and Madeleine are so stupid,” said Robert 
irtitably. “Are you hurt, Yvonne ?” 

“No,” she answered; “ why should I be hurt ?” 

“Tt is dangerous, Mademoiselle,» jumping out of any 
vehicle whilst it is in movement,” said Geoffrey. 

She looked up at him, a funny expression coming into her 
eyes, as she said, pointing to the primitive conveyance upon 
which she had so lately sat enthroned, “ You can hardly call 
that a vehicle!” R 

“Monsieur is nevertheless quite right; you might -have 
hurt yourself very much, Yvonne; you ought to have sat 
quite still,” said Robert in a tone of authority. 

“ And have allowed the children to be crushed under the 
wheels of my chariot,” answered the young girl. “ Thank 
you, Robert; I love my subjects.” 

“ But you need not kill yourself for them,” said Robert. 

“Why not, if they risk their lives for me?” answered 
Yvonne. “One life is as good as another.” 

“ Let us play—let us play again,” interposed two or three 
young voices. 

“Tf you like,” said Yvonne carelessly, “but I will not be 
queen. Let us putall the little ones on the cart, and we big 
ones will draw them.” 

“Yvonne is right ! Yvonne is right!” shouted the childrén, 
clapping their hands; and awaiting no second bidding, they 
began scrambling on to the car and seating themselves in 
high glee. 

“ The ropes will all have to be altered,” said Robert, dis- 
contentedly, 

“Let me help you,” said Geoffrey, and without waiting 
any further permission he set to work, harnessing girls and 
boys together ; the younger ones being disposed of simplified 
matters considerably. 

When they were ready to start, Robert took off his 
hat to Geoffrey, but Yvonne held out her hand with a 
“thank you, thank you very much, monsieur,” and nodding 
pleasantly, she led off with Robert, trotting down the 
avenue towards the chateau with less speed than before, 
but with the same shouts of laughter, calling to each other 
in merry shrill voices. 

Geoffrey watched them as long as they were in sight, and 
then strolled back to his inn. 

“Charlie may be awake and wanting me,” he reflected, 


‘and Maitre Francois will be able to tell me who those 


children are; Dorigny is in no danger of being depopulated.” 

He found Charlie still asleep; indeed there was not much 
for him to do at this stage of the illness. ‘“ Keep him quiet 
and administer his medicines regularly,” were the doctor’s 
injunctions, and as the presence of Geoffrey always excited 
him, and made him talk, the nurse rather discouraged his 
visits, remarking, “ You eando no good, he will want you 
much more when he is convalescent. 
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So Geoftrey went downstuwirs, and took) up his station on 
one of the seats near the house. His host, Frangois, was, 
as usual; airing himself in the doorway, and smoking his 
pipe, ready to converse with the first comer; and to 
Geoffrey’s question, “‘ Who lives at the chateau,” he answered 
readily, “Noone. The municipality makes use of it; it is 
the children’s playground. The galleries, dining hall and 
armoury are deserted; they are curious; you will do well 
to visit them to-morrow.” 

“I intended doing so to-day, and went there for that 
purpose,” answered Geoffrey ; ‘but was prevented by the 
children as you call them. There were at. least a dozen of 
them. . Whose children are they ?” 

“Oh, monsieur le Maire has eight of them,” answered 
Francois, “then the notary has two, the doctor one, and of 
course Mademoiselle Yvonne was there, they couldn’t play 
without her, though she is getting too old to romp with 
boys,” and he shook his head. 

“Ts Mademoiselle Yvonne a pretty fair girl with golden 
hair P” asked Geoffrey, not in the least doubting what the 
answer would be. 

“ Pretty,” exclaimed Frangois, “she is beautiful—the 
belle of Dorigny !” 

“You areright; the girl I mean is very beautiful; who is 
she?” asked Geoffrey. 

“An orphan, a distant cousin of the mayor (maire). Her 
father died four years ago, he was a pasteur of a little town 
on the borders of Brittany. On his death-bed he com- 
mended his little daughter to the care of her cousin, who 
went and fetched her and her old aunt, and they live 
together in a small house on the market-place. It is very 
unfortunate she is a Protestant, and nothing either the 
mayor or the curé can say will make her change. It is 
a pity such a pretty creature should be a heretic, but it 
does not prevent all the boys in the town worshipping her. 
Robert, the mayor’s son, declares he will marry her whether 
his father wills it or not. We shall see, we shall see; she is 
too pretty! The old lady, her aunt, will have trouble with 
her yet !” 

“Why should she?” asked Geoffrey. 

Francois shrugged his shoulders. “She is so pretty; did 
you not notice her, sir? and she is only fifteen. Why, when 
she passes, even I, an old man, turn out to look at her, and 
I feel warm all over when she smiles and says in. her soft 
voice, ‘Bonjour, Monsieur Frangois. What will young 
hearts do? It is like throwing a match into a hay-loft; all 
the boys will be in love with her, and all the girls jealous. 
I have heard the young ’uns squabble about her already. 
The only thing to be done with her is to put. her into a 
convent, and have her,out on her wedding day.” 

“Rather hard lines,” said Geoffrey, smiling. 

“ Ah, well, no use thinking of that, seeing she is a heretic,” 
said Francois ; “besides, Dorigny would be dull without her. 
It is always ‘ Yvozine here, Yvonne there ;’ the place would 
not be the same without the sunshine of her pretty face,” 

“Then, altogether, she is an acquisition,” said Geoffrey. 

“ Who are you talking of ?” asked Madame Francois, the 
tassel of her white nightcap appearing over her husband’s 
shoulder. ; 

“Of Mademoiselle Yvonne,” he answered. 

“Ah, the pretty creature,” said Madame Frangois, her 
own rough-hewn face brightening up; ‘and so good and 
gentle, it is a pity she is so poor, a heretic, and an orphan. 
She has nothing but her beauty, and that is more likely to 
be a curse than a blessing to her. Still one never knows— 
one never knows. I have a fancy she will turn out well.” 
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“ You said she was good and gentle,” observed Geoffrey. 

“So she is, an angel, and her aunt too; they have a very 
small pension, hardly enough to live on, and the mayor with 
his large family cannot help them; and yet there she is, 
always in her clean white frock of an afternoon in summer. 
And their house! there is not another like it in the whole 
town:. It is not only the cleanliness, but the prettiness; as 
long as there is a flower in the fields, or in the gardens, 
there is sure to be one in the St. Claire’s salon.” 

“ Her name is St. Claire, then,” said Geoffrey. 

“Yes, ‘Yvonne St. Claire?” said Madame Francois. © 

“ A pretty name,” said Geoffrey, rising. “I think I will 
go up and see how the invalid is getting on,” he added. 

That evening, after dinner, Geoffrey went for a stroll in 
the town, and found himself quite by accident in the market- 
place. : 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“PUT AWAY CHILDISH THINGS.” 


Tur market-place of Dorigny was remarkable, and the 
inhabitants were particularly proud of it ; there was not 
such another in the whole of Normandy. It was like the 
rest of the town, well planted with trees, but in the centre, 
instead of the usual fountain, there was a large, round, flat 
stone, the top of it worn by time as smooth as marble, ex- 
cept where at regular distances large places, like soup plates, 
had been scooped out, beside each of which hung an iron 
chain to which in former times a spoon had been affixed ; 
but, alas! ‘old times ” are gone, old manners changed; the 
spoons had one by one. disappeared, as the need for them 
had céased to be. Still, in the memory of one or two of the 
oldest inhabitants, there lingered the remembrance of how 
on Sundays twelve of the poorest inhabitants of Dorigny 
had been gathered round that ancient table and feasted 
with good soup and large hunches of wheaten bread. But 
there were no Princes at the Chateau now, and the munici- 
pality found no records of such charity, and so long years 
ago it had fallen into disuse, and was numbered among the 
legends of the past. 

Geoffrey stood beside the stone table this July evening, 
half wondering at, half guessing at, its uses. This little 
town of Dorigny was really curious after all; but what 
struck him more particularly was the swarms of children. 
Here they were all again, skipping, and jumping, and playing 
at ball; it was like one big play-ground. There were small 
houses, and one or two shops at intervals, the doors were all 
open, and mothers stood, or sat on the steps, with infants 
in their arms, watching the older ones disporting them- 
selves. Geoffrey’s presence excited a certain amount of 
curiosity, seeing which he approached a group of men, and 
touching his hat, began talking to them in their own 
language, which he spoke with perfect facility. They knew 
at once that he.was the Englishman whose brother or 
friend was lying ill at the Auberge du Chateau, and they 
were full of sympathy with him ; they answered all his ques- 
tions about the town as far as they could, confirming all 
Maitre Francois had told him. As he stood talking, his 
eyes wandered/round the place, until they rested at last 
upon a little cottage standing further back from the road 
than the generality of the houses. It had a small garden 
in front, filled with flowers, tall hollyhocks and roses. Vir- 
ginia creeper grew over the house, the windows of which 
stood wide open. In one of them sat an elderly woman, 
knitting, and talking at the same time to a young girl oppo- 
site her, who was knitting also, and in whom Geoffrey 
recognised Yvonne St. Claire. If he could havo heard their 
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conversation he would have been aware that Yvonne was 
undergoing what seldom fell to her lot—a ‘reprimand. 
“You must really give up romping with the boys, my child ; 
youaretooold. JIamsorry for you, I know you love it, but,” 
she shook her head, “it will not do; sixteen next birthday !” 

“ Robert is turned sixteen,” said Yvonne. 

“ Yes, but he is a boy,” answered Mademoiselle St. Claire. 

sae Ga cue off playing, he will,” retorted Yvonne. 

“Just so,” replied her aunt. ‘“ The holidays have only 
just begun, and here you are tearing down the avenue like 
wild creatures. No, it must not be. JI promised your 
father IE would take care of you, and so I will; you must 
stay at home, Yvonne, or go about with your cousins 
Marie and Jeanne; you: may even play in, the Chateau 
gardens, oe in ee public streets, no; it will get you 
a bad name.’ 

“Tt is very hard,” said Yvonne, “very hard,” 
filled her eyes. 

“Come, come,” said her aunt, “ you are not so childish 
as'to cry because I will not let you play at horses.” 

“No, no, of course not,” said Yvonne, passing her hand 
quickly across her eyes. At the same moment she caught 
sight of Geoffrey, and her face broke into a smile. “ Look, 
aunt; there is the Englishman who helped us.” 

Mademoiselle St. Claire adjusted her spectacles, and looked 
inthe direction Yvonne indicated. “ Quite a gentleman,” she 
said, “ What must he have thought of you?” 

“Tt never struck me as strange,” answered the young girl, 
colouring slightly. 

“Well, we will say no more about it, only be careful in 
future ; you will always have to be more careful than ‘other 
girls, who have fathers and mothers to stand up for them. 
You have only one old woman to protect you.” 

“The dearest old woman in all the world,” said Yvonne, 
throwing down her knitting and kneeling beside her aunt. 
“Kiss me, dear,” she pleaded, holding up her face. And 
‘Mademoiselle St. Claire, or as she was more familiarly called, 
“Tante Marie,” took the child’s head between her hands 
and pressed a long, loving kiss on the white forehead. 

Geoffrey, after saluting the men, had strolled on, and was 
ab that very moment passing tke house. ‘‘ What a pretty 
picture,” he thought, and a strange sort of feelmg crept over 
him, as if the old lady and the young girl had suddenly crept 
into his life and filled a place there until then vacant. He 
was not in the least romantic, his life had been too busy, 
too varied, too commonplace one might almost say, to leave 
much room forromance. He had, as most men do, imagined 


and tears 


himself in love two or three times already, but something | 


had always happened within a few weeks, sometimes within 
a few days, to undeceive him. On the present occasion it 


did not occur to him that it was possible he should fall in. 


love with this little girl, He a man of six-and-twenty! 
but he was fascinated, he could not forget her face, it haunted 
him, He wandered for some time about the town and then 
found his way back to the inn. 

“What on earth shall I do with myself to morrow ?” he 
thought; “ 
who knows, there may be a river and the possibility of a 
boat! Poor Charlie, it’s a great nuisance for him this 
illness, but it’s rather trying for me too! Time never hung 
heavy on my hands before ; I wonder whether I could write 
a book?” 

He went in to Charles, but that was hardly satisfactory ; 


_ the invalid was feverish and dissatistied with everything, |’ 


declaring the doctor did not know how to treat his case, and 
that between them they would let him die. 


I must see if I cannot get a horse somewhere, or || 


“Til send into Caen for another ‘man sania: if you 
like,” Geoffrey said. 

ee ¥ o use, he would still be a Frenchman; only an English 
doctor could understand his constitution,” Charles declared. 

Much ‘distressed Geoffrey offered to remain beside him 
all night, but he would not hear‘of it. 

“Geoffrey would be laid up next,” he said, “and then 
where should they be?” sn 

The next morning Geoffrey was up early, consulting 
with Francois on the subject of a horse, and was delighted 
to hear that there was one: to be sold at St. Lo, anda 
carriage with it, a sort of Victoria. ‘First rate for Charlie 


| when he gets better,” thought Geoffrey, and forthwith he 


made arrangements to go over and inspect both animal and 
vehicle that afternoon, Francois drove him over in a spring- 
cart, but he came back in state, with the Victoria, and a 
good horse for both riding and driving purposes. It is 
wonderful how quickly one settles down, when the necessity 
for doing so arises. Before a week was over Geoffrey had 
made acquaintance with all the principal people of Dorigny, 
had dined with the mayor and his numerous progeny, was 
the sworn friend of Robert, had been formally presented 
to Mademoiselle St. Claire and her niece, and had been de- 
clared by the whole community a most charming man. 
Charles was doing as well as could be expected, but was not 
likely to be in a fit state to leave his bed for the next fort- 
night or three weeks. And so Geoffrey took root, as it 
were, and was popular with old and young alike. As for his 
host and hostess, there was nothing they would not have 


done for him. (Continued on page 49.) 
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WHERE IS HOME? 
BY THE BEV. H. LEA, 


WHERE is home? 
-Is it where stately mansions rise 
With dazzling splendour toward the skies, 
The poor man’s dream—the rich man’s ptize P 
Where is, home ? 


Where is home? 
Is it the cabin rude and cold, 
Where wind blows in through rafters old, 
Where want hath trod with footsteps bold? | 
Where is home ? } 


Where is home P 
What matter where my lot may fall, 
Since storms and sunshine come to all, 
In lowly hut or lofty hall! 

Where is home P 


Where is ho p 
The humblest place beneath the skies, 
When viewed with love’s devoted eyes, 
Becomes a pertect paradise ! 

This is home! 

Where is home ? 
Tis where the heart's best treasure is, 
For perfect love is perfect bliss. 
Deny me wealth, but give me this. 

Love is home! ; 


Love is home ! 
And when our earthly loves are o’er, 
And earthly mansions are no more, 
For ever, on the other shore, 
Heaven is home! 


A VISIT TO. THE SAMARITANS AT 
SHECHEM. 


BY THE REV. JAMES KING, M.A,. 
Authorised Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


“ Amid all the changes and vicissitudes of this strange people, 
they have clung with pious affection to Gerizim, their holy 
mountain, which they regard as the most sacred spot in the 
world.” 

Every traveller in Palestine when passing through the 
valley of Shechem ought if possible to visit the Samaritans, 
their high priest, and their synagogue at the base of Mount 
Gerizim. One gentleman of our party before leaving 
London was entrusted with a letter and a sum of five 
pounds, to be delivered into the hands of the wife of 
Yakoob-es-Shellaby, a well-known Samaritan, then sojourn- 
ing in England. Accompanied by Mr. Karey, the missionary 
stationed at Nablus, the Sychar of our Saviour’s time, and 
the Shechéem of the patriarchs, we left our tents, and pro- 
ceeded to the south-west portion of the town, the quarter 
of Nablus where the Samaritans live. On making inquiries 
for Shellaby’s home we were directed through several alleys 
and courtyards towards the house.: Many dark eyes gazed 
at us as we knocked at the door. Presently we were 
welcomed into a large room, with divans ranged round the 
wall in Oriental fashion. Soon the news spread among the 
adjoining houses that some Inglizi (English) had brought 
news from Yakoob-es-Shellaby in Belad el-Ingiliz, v., 
country of England, and forthwith one Samaritan after 
another came in, until the large room was well-nigh filled. 


They looked happy, and salaamed us with radiant counten- | 


ance, and their general appearance has been correctly 
described as “a race of noble physiognomy and graceful 
mien.” They bear an unmistakable resemblance to the 
Jewish race, while their tall handsome figures and swarthy 
complexion resemble those of the Bedouin Arabs. It was 


announced that Yakoob was approaching, and presently in 
walked, stately as a prince, the high priest of the sect, 
Yakoob, for such is his name, claims to be a descendant 


of Levi. He preserved a dignified bearing and salaamed us 
in Oriental fashion, after which we shook hands with him 
after the manner of the Inglizi (English), We were 
honoured with the most exalted seats in the room, and 
invited to partake of coffee. On our expressing a, wish to 
see their synagogue, and their ancient copy of the Penta- 
teuch, Yakoob readily consented, and accompanied by 
almost every member of the sect we proceeded towards. 
their sanctuary. On arriving at the paved courtyard 
in front of the synagogue, it was found that the. 
key of the door 
had been left be- 
hind, and accord- 


ingly a Samaritan: 


youth was sent- 


back for the mis-- 


sing key, 


Seven hundred 


years before Christ, 


Samaria, the capital 


Ny 


— 


The summit of Gérizim. 


of the kingdom of 
Israel, was  cap- 
tured by Shab 
maneser, King of 
Assyria, and forth- 
with the ten tribes 
were carried away 
into exile beyond 
the great river— 
the river Huphra- 
tes. The province 
of Samaria which 
extended over cen- 
tral Palestine was 


thus rendered deso- 

late, and many 

Sas : towns were left 

a pay NPE without inhabi- 
ae tants. ‘And the 


king of Assyria 


brought men from 


Cpe ae A VISIT TO THE 


SAMARITANS AT 


SHECHEM. 


Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 
cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel; and they 
possesséd Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.” The 
Assyrian colonists spread over the district, but although 
many deserted cities were thus occupied, still the land was 
thinly populated, and consequently the wild beasts of the 
forest multiplied, proving a terror and scourge to the 
new inhabitants. Lions are especially mentioned as objects 
of dread, and it is evident that they proved a source of 
danger to the people of Palestine from time immemorial. 
Coming up from the jungles of the Jordan and-the wilder- 
ness of Judea, the lions often fell upon, and committed 
great depredations among the flocks and herds. David, the 
shepherd-king, when a lad, in defence of his father’s flock 
slew a lion and a bear, and Isaiah thus vividly describes the 
Assyrian invasion : ‘‘ Their roaring shall be like a lion ; they 
shall roar like young lions; yea, they shall roar, and lay 
hold of the prey, and they shall carry it away safe, and-none 
shall deliver it.” The evangelical prophet also describes in 
glowing language the Messiah’s peaceful reign: “ The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead them.” Even 
at the present, day the slopes of Hermon and Lebanon, as 
well as the deserted jungles of the Jordan valley, are infested 
with panthers, bears, wolves, jackals, and hyzenas. 

The new inhabitants sent to colonise Samaria attributed 
the plague of lions to the anger of the local deity, and 
therefore they requested of their rulers that some of the 
exiles might be sent back from Assyria to instruct them in 
the worship of the God of Israel. 

Accordingly, a Jewish priest was despatched to them, who 
took up his abode at Bethel, and taught the colonists the 
religion of the true God. The people, while they desired 
not to provoke God, were yet loth to renounce their own 
worship, and so their religion assumed a mixed character. 
“They. feared the Lord, and served their graven images, 
both their children and their children’s children, as did their 
fathers so do they unto this day.” The foreign colonists 
gradually assumed the name of Samaritans, and it wil] be 
seen from their origin that they were strangers by blood to 
the Jewish race. The Jews have always prided themselves 
on their distinctive nationality, and after the Babylonish 


captivity the exclusive spirit of the Jewish character was | 


intensified, and the contrast between Jew and Gentile 
became more strongly marked. On the return of the exiles 
from Babylon;to Jerusalem, the Samaritans requested per- 
mission to assist in rebuilding the Temple on Moriah; but 
unfortunately a spirit of jealous reserve prompted the Jews 
to decline the aid of the Samaritans. “They came to 
Zerubbabel, and the chief of the fathers, and said, ‘ Let us 
build with you, for we seek your God as ye do.’ 
babel and Jeshua, and the chief of the fathers of Israel, said 
unto them, ‘ Ye have nothing to do with us to build an house 
unto our God; but we ourselves together will build unto 
the Lord God of Israel, as King Cyrus; the king of Persia, 
hath commanded us.’” In consequence of this proffered aid 
being rejected, a spirit of bitter hostility sprang up between 
the; two nations, which increased rather than diminished 
with the lapse of time. About a century afterwards, when 


Nehemiah arrived in Jerusalem with the intention of rebuild-» 


ing the walls of the ruined city, the Samaritans under the 
leadership of Sanballat troubled the Jews, and attempted to 
frustrate their, purpose in building. ‘“ When Sanballat heard 
that we builded the walls he was wroth, and took great 


But Zerub- | 


-Father.... 


indignation, and mocked the Jews. And he spoke before 
his people and the army of Samaria, and said, ‘What do 
these feeble Jews ? will they revive the stones out of the 
heaps of rubbish which are burned ?’” Nehemiah’s prayer 
for deliverance indicates the depth of hostility on both 
sides: “ Hear, O our God, for we are despised, and turn 
their reproach upon their own head, and give them for a 
prey in the land of captivity, and cover not their iniquity, 
and let not their sin be blotted out before Thee, for they 
have provoked Thee to anger before the builders.” 

Sanballat made several ineffectual attempts to stop the 
work, and even when the walls were finished he sought 
by rumours, by craft, and by hired prophecies, to terrify 
Nehemiah. In consequence of this persistent opposi- 
tion, the Jews excluded the Samaritans from all participa- 
tion in their worship; a decree was enacted that all 
Samaritan women should be expelled from Jerusalem, and 
the son of Joiada, son of the high priest, was actually 
exiled from his land because he had married Sanballat’s 
daughter. Foiled in their attempt to prevent the building 
of the walls, cut off from worshipping God in the Temple on 
Moriah, and, moreover, exasperated by the decree which 
virtually empelicd them ‘from the Holy City, the Samaritans, 
fired with a spirit of bitter hostility, resolved to build a 
temple of their own. Accordingly, about four centuries 
before the Christian era, they reared a temple on the sum- 
mit of Mount Gerizim, designed to rival the proud edifice 
at Jerusalem. The mountain chosen for the sanctuary is 
on the south side of the valley of Shechem, and the pro- 
spect from the site of the temple is one of the most extensive 
and interesting in central Palestine. The Samaritans from 
all parts flocked towards the holy hill of Gerizim, and’ con- 
sequently the town of Shechem, at the base of the mount, 
rose in importance, while the town of Samaria began to 
decline. 

Several conflicts took place between the rival nations, and 
at length, according to Josephus, the Jews, under the 
leadership of John Hyrcanus, destroyed the Samaritan 
temple which had stood on the summit of Gerizim for 200 
years. The breach of hostility between the two races was 
thus widened, and the very name of Samaritan became a 
byword and term of reproach among the Jews, just as at 
the present day Jehudy, or Jew, is a term cf reproach among 
the modern Syrians. It is possible also that about this period 
Shechem was contemptuously nicknamed Sychar, an appel- 
lation which means falsehood and drunkenness. Our Lord’s 
enemies contemptuously upbraided Him thus: “Say we not 
well that Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” It was 
not to be expected that our Saviour would sympathise with 
this bitter hostility of rival sects. He came to found a 
universal brotherhood; and realising as He did that every 
person possesses the wonderful machinery of a human 
heart, and an immortal soul capable of a twofold destiny, 
the miserable barriers of sectarian zeal were thrust aside by 
the mighty rush of sympathy in His soul. Seated by Jacob's 
well, at the base of Mount Gerizim, He entered into loving 
conversation with an outcast abandoned Samaritan woman, 
and explained to her that “before all temples God prefers 
the upright heart and pure.” “The woman said unto Him, 
Sir, I perceive that Thou art a prophet. Our fathers wor- 
shipped in this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem ir 
the place where men ought to worship. Jesus saith unto 
her, Woman. believe Me, the hour cometh when ye shall 
neither on this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
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Tt does not appear that the Samaritan temple was re- 
built; but it seems, from the above conversation, that an 
altar and religious structure were. used for worship in the 
days of our Lord, and it is further manifest that the 
Samaritans entertained some vague idea respecting the 
coming of the Messiah. The Samaritans first. heard the 
Gospel from the lips of the Messiah Himself; and after His 
resurrection and ascension, the apostles preached in their 
cities the glad tidings of life and peace. ‘Then Philip 
went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them. And there was great joy in that city... Peter 
and ‘John went down to confirm in Samaria, and they 
preached the Gospel in many cities of the Samaritans.” It 
_ appears, however, that for the most part they adhered to 
their own religion, and often came in collision with Chris- 
tianity. During the reign of Vespasian, father of Titus, the 
Samaritans rose in insurrection against the Romans. Their 
soldiers were drawn up in battle array on Mount Gerizim, 
and here they awaited the arrival of the Ruman troops. 
They fought with considerable courage, but, being over- 
powered, about twelve thousand rebels were put to death, 
and their city of Shechem was destroyed only a few years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. . Vespasian 
rebuilt Shechem and named it Neapolis, or the New City. 
Just as the Neapolis of Italy passed into the form of Naples, 
so the Neapolis of Palestine passed into the Arabic form of 


Nabulus or Nablus, the name by which the city is known at. | 
the present day. Towards the close of the fifth sentury the. 


Samaritans rose against the Christians, destroyed their 
churches at Neapolis,} killed many people, maimed the bishop, 
and made Julian, one of their leaders, king. The Emperor 
Justinian sent an army against the insurgents, drove them 
from Mount Gerizim, on ‘the: summit of which he built a 
church in honour of the Virgin Mary.. The church. was 


ve 


_ often attacked by the enraged Samaritans, and consequently | 


the emperor directed that a strong wall should be built 
round it as a defence for the sanctuary. From this period 
the Samaritans ceased to play an important part in the 
history of Palestine. Neapolis surrendered to the Mahom- 
medans in the eighth century, and was taken by the Crusaders 
under Tancred ; 
Samaritans are never mentioned. In the twelfth century a 
Spanish Jew named Benjamin of Tudela visited Palestine, 
and according to his account, there were at that time 200 
Samaritans living at Czesarea, and only 100. at Nablus. 
Benjamin’s account of their number, habits, and religion is 
perfectly applicable to the Samaritans of the presgit time. 


For many centuries Mount Gerizim and the temple on the | 


stummit were depicted on the coins of Nablus, but from the 
days of Benjamin to the present century little is known of 
the Samaritans. Atthe request of some European scholars, 
members of the sect have written letters respecting their 
history. These letters have lately been published by De 
acy in his “ Correspondence des Samaritains,” from which 
it appears that two hundred years ago they had communities 
-at Cairo, Gaza, and ‘Damascus. All these, however, have 
long since disappeared, ana the only Samaritans now in the 
world are the few families living at Nablus, who still cling 
“with strong affection to that sacred mountain consecrated 
“to them by their history and their faith. 
yi 
At length it was announced, to the evident satisfaction of 
all, that the young Samaritan had returned with the key of 
the synagogue, and: then, accompanied by’ the high priest, 
and surrounded by almost all the males of the sect: we pro- 
- eeeded along ‘the courtyard to their synagogue. The build- 


yet, in connection with the siege, the - 


ing, known as “‘ Keniseh des Samaritains,” or Synagogue of 
the Samaritans, is a small edifice built at the base of Mount 
Gerizim, and situated in the south-west quarter of the city. 
On the door being unlocked we passed the threshold, and our 
minds were solemnised by the thought that we were entering 
the only sanctuary of the oldest sect in the world. The 
inside consists of a small plain chamber ; the walls are rough 
and whitewashed, and the low roof is vaulted with two 
small domes similar to those found in Mahommedan build- 
ings. The floor is covered with rough matting, and although 
we were not required to take off our shoes, as we had been 
obliged to do on entering the Dome of the Rock on Mount 
Moriah, yet the floor itself must not’ be trodden on, in ac- 
condanee with the command, “ Put off thy shoes for off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
The low seats are of a very humble character, and two lamps 
suspended from the roof looked in keeping with the other 
lowly furniture. The chamber seemed to us as if it would 
not accommodate more than a hundred persons, and its di- 
mensions cannot-be much larger than the original tabernacle. 
On the left-hand side as the worshippers enter, and at the 
south-east portion of the synagogue, is a recess in the wall, 
screened off and hidden from public gaze by a yellow silken 
veil. This recess, the floor of which is only five feet square, 
is the most sacred part of the edifice, and corresponds to the 


Tee holy of holies,” first seen in the Tabernacle and afterwards 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. 


The holy of holies was a type 
oremblem of heaven—the place of perfect purity and the 


holiest of all. 


-. After we had gazed upon the sanctuary for some time with 
feelings of joyous reverence, Yakoob the high priest advanced 
towards the recess, drew aside the veil, and, entering the 
inner sanctuary, for a short time disappeared from view. 


' While we waited for his return we were reminded of the 


Christian’s hope—“ Which hope we haye as an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that 
within the veil, whither the forerunner is for us entered, 
even Jesus, made an high priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec.” We thought of the Jewish high priest, who 
entered alone into the holy of holies, and also of our great 
High Priest, who is now making intercession for His people 
“where high the heavenly temple stands.” ‘‘ For Christ being 
come an high priest of good things to come, entered in once 
into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us... and unto them that look for Him shall He appear 
the second time without sin unto salvation.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DEATH OF LUTHER’S CHILD. 


Wuewn one of Martin Luther's children lay on her death-bed, 
the great man approached her, and said to her, “ My dear little 
daughter, my beloved Margaret, you would willingly remain 
with your earthly parents’; but if God calls you, you will go 
with your heavenly Father.” “Yes, dear father: it is as 
God pleases.” “Dear little girl!” he exclaimed, “O how I 
love you! The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weal.” He 
then took the Bible, and ead. to her the passage :—“ Thy 
dead men shall live; together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust; for thy 
dew is the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the 
dead.” He then said, ‘“ My daughter, enter thou into thy 
resting-place in peace.” She turned her eyes toward him, 
and said, with touching simplicity, “ Yes, father.” 
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THE FAROE ISLANDS. 


THESE islands are amongst the possessions of Denmark; and 
have atotal area of upwards of 500 square miles. They are 
a steep, rocky archipelago, entirely treeless, lashed by the 
Atlantic storms, and having a raw and moist climate, with 
a fauna as limited as is their vegetation.’ ‘The animal ‘king- 
dom is represented principally by horses and a breed of; halt- 
wild sheep, besides the caaing or black whale (Delphinus 
globiceps or Gilobicephalus melas), here captured annually in 
large numbers. The population in 1874 was about 10,500: 
The principal occupations of the inhabitants:are collecting 
eider-down, fishing, and seal-hunting, They possess a not 
inconsiderable trading-place in the little towh of Thorshavn 
on the S.K. side of Strémé. The population’ of this, the 
chief town of the islands, is only between'500 and 600; but 


f 


The traide of the Faroe Islands was for some sate a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of a mercantile house at Copenhagen, 
and the monopoly was afterwards assumed by the Danish 
Government; but in 1855. all -restrictions. were \removed. 
Hosiery, tallow, dried and salt fish, ee er sagen skins, 
and butter are the chief exports. ef 

The Faroe Islands were, it would appear, tat merrier) by 
a certain Grim Kamban, in the time’ of Harold Haarfagen; 
and Christianity was introduced by Sigmund Bresterson, at 
the command of Olaf Tryggvason: They'were:said to derive 
their present name from the number of sheep ( faar); inthe 
middle ages they. were known’ by the name: of Friesland, 
which was’ corrupted ‘by the Arabian. geographers ‘into 
Reslanda. English adventurers gave: great trouble to the 


Ruins of the Cathedral 


it is the seat of the chief Government and ecclesiastical 
officials, and has a castle, a hospital, and a library. The 
houses are built of wood, and roofed with birch bark 
covered with turf, the greenness of which makes it impos- 
sible at a very short distance to distinguish the place from 
the surrounding fields. The character of the people is 
generally marked by great simplicity of manner, kindness, 
and hospitality. They are well fed and clothed, and seem 
to be kindly treated by the Danish Government. |The 
average duration of life, as stated by Dr. Panum, is 443 
years, while in Denmark it is only 36. 

There was formerly a bishopric at Kirkebo, but it was 
abolished at the introduction of Protestantism by Christian 
HiI., and the islands are now eoolesiastically, dependent on 
the ‘bishopric of Zealand. 

The sheep before referred to form the chief riches of the 
islanders; some individuals having flocks of from three 
to five hundred, and the total number in, the islands being 
about 80,000, . They are never housed either in. summer or 


winter, and in severe seasons they suffer considerably. _ The — ; 
wool is generally coarse, and is torn off the animals. in so | 


rough a manner as often to lacerate the skin. 


at Kirkebo, Faroe Islands, 


inhabitants in. the sixteenth oa and the name of 
Magnus Heiresen, a native of Strémi, who. was sent by 
Frederi¢k II. to clear the. seas, is still celebrated in many, a 
song and story, 

Violent storms are frequent on the. islands at all s “Seasons. 
1 uly and August are the only true summer months, but the 
winters are a very severe. It seldom freezes for more 
than one; month, and _ the harbours are, rarely ice-bound. 
The only grain crop is barley, and on account of the un- 
certainty of the weather, it is frequently reaped in a half- 
ripe condition. Agriculture . is in a wery backward state, 
the infield or cultivated land being calculated. to be to 
the outfield or uncultivated in, the: proportion of ene .to 
sixty... As, the, plough is ill-suited to the rugged and un- 
even surface of the land, the;ground is usually turned up 
with the spade, care being taken not to destroy the roots 
of. the, grass. . Horses and cows. are few in number, and 
the latter give very little milk, in. consequence, probably, of 
the coarse hay upon which they are fed.; 
The. catching of the, numerous,sea-birds which. build 
their nests upon the face of the cliffs forms an important 


source of subsistence to the inhabitants. The cod fishery, 
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THE BIBLE AS AN INTERPRETER. 


too, is especially important, the dried fish being exported 
to Spain and France, the swim bladders made into gelatine, 
and the ovaries. prepared for the anchovy fisher of the 
Mediterranean. According to Morch there are thirteen 
species of land and fresh-water molluses, but not one of 
them is peculiar to the islands. 

A submarine ridge connects the Faroe Isles with the 
great volcanic island of Iceland. 
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THE BIBLE AS AN INTERPRETER. 


Evrrysopy knows how pleasant it is to meet with good 
and amiable friends when travelling, and yet in these days 
when every one inclines to pass his fellow-men as strangers— 
especially those with whom he meets for a short time on 
a journey—how litile is done to secure a good travelling 
companion, 

Many an interesting and profitable conversation could be 
conducted in a railway carriage; many a dear and life-long 


friendship might be formed amongst those whom we casually 


meet, if we better understood how to find a aabiect of 
pale interest. 

We all of us wish fora happy journey, and it is to be 
hoped that we pray for it, and implore the protection and 
shelter of God, and a safe return to home. Why ought 
we not also to pray for a good travelling companion? Let 
us try to do so, and then we shall look upon our fellow- 
travellers with a heart more open, and with a much kinder 
spirit, and God Himself will lead us to the one most suitable 
as a companion. 

Most touching is the following beautiful story which 
comes from the Vachbar (a German Christian paper) edited 
by Pasteur Ninch, in Hamburg. A lady of high standing 
was once travelling by a Rhine steamer from Bonn to her 
home at Coblenz. As it was raining hard she. descended 
into the cabin of the steamer. The only occupant of the 
cabin was an elderly gentleman, with an interesting looking 
face, who was reading from a pocket Bible. The lady, think- 
ing the gentleman might perhaps invite her to take part in 
his morning worship, sat down and began also to-read from 
her Bible ; 
(St. John xyv.). 

After a time the rain ceased, the clouds’ lifted, and the 
lady went on deck to enjoy the scenery. Suddenly she 
noticed the gentleman at her side. He questioned her 
about the country through which they were passing, but 
he spoke in English; and as she did not know the English 
Janguage she eould only reply by shrugging her ehouldone 
She then addressed him in French, but ‘the embarrassment 
was now on his part. Each looked at the other with regret, 
as, under the circumstances, conversation was impossible. 

The weather became brighter, and the scenery more 
beautiful every moment. The “ Drachenfel” (“ Dragonrock”) 
was now in sight, and the lady noticed a pleased expression 
on her companion’s face, as, taking his Bible from his pocket, 
and turning to Isaiah liv. 10, he pointed first to the verse, 
then to the “ Dragonrock.”. The lady understood him, and 
opening her Bible at the place indicated, read in German :— 

“For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 


moved; but My kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 


shall the covenant of My peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.” 

The lady, delighted at this novel and pleasant mode of 
conversation, continued it, and, pointing to the vineyards on 


the shores of the Rhine, openell her Bible at the fifteenth » 


selecting the well-known chapter of the Vine 


chapter of St. John, and first verse. The gentleman referring 
to the same passage in his Bible, read :— 

“Tam the true vine, and My-Father is the husbandman.” 

Without a single word passing between them, their hearts 
drew nearer together, and quietly, but surely, a bond of 
friendship was established between them. Meanwhile the 
boat had neared Coblenz, and the farewell drew nigh. The 
lady. was very loth to separate so soon from her new-found 
friend, and wished very much to invite him to her house, 
where she had grown-up daughters who understood the 
English language. But how could she translate her invita- 
tion to him? ‘Thoughtfully she turned over the leaves of 
her Bible, and the words of Lydia, the seller of purple, came ° 
to her mind :—“ If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house and abide there” (Acts xvi. 15). 

This passage she showed to her companion, and in answer 
to it he turned to St. Matthew x. 1]. “And into whatso- 
ever city or town yeshall enter, enquire who in it is worthy ; 
and there abide till ye go, thence.” Thus a complete under- 
standing was effected between them, and the gentleman 
became the guest of the lady fora few days. They were 
days of blessing and joy, which united not only the travelling 
companions, but their respective families, in a bond of long- 
continued love and friendship. 


“UNCERTAIN COMFORTS.” 
BY JENNIE PERRETT. ~ 


“Tam always anxious about my children,” said a mother 
one day. 

Poor, desponding, troubled mother! Evidently she be- 
lieved implicitly in the old paying that “children are certain 
cares but uncertain comforts.” Very little joy could she 
derive from the society of the little ones who were entrusted 
to her'care, so extremely anxious was she with regard to 
their present and future welfare. 

Years have passed since then, fair flowers planted by 
loving hands bloom on that mother’s grave, and strangers 


Esitinhet to the needs of the children about whom she was 


“ s0 anxious.” 


Of what avail her anxious care? Of what avail any undue 


- anxiety about our children ? When shall we learn that the 
“present alone is ours, and that “sufficient unto the day is 


the evil thereof” P 

How many of the joys life has in store for us we miss! how 
we mar the harmony and lessen the brightness by clinging 
persistently to our fears and forebodings! We fail to see the 
sunshine that falls upon our path to-day, so anxiously are we 
watching for the shadow we expect to find there on the 


- || morrow. 


Sunny faces, teppyi eicos, gladden and beautify our homes ; 
bright eyes and rosy lips appeal to us for ‘counsel, help, and 
sympathy ; readily, willingly let us respond to these appeals, 
and put away our care and anxiety. 

Though not unduly anxious, it behoves us to be ever 
watchful with regard to those entrusted to our care, remem- 
bering: always that “small faults indulged are little thieves 
that let in ‘greater®;” also that ‘‘if good we plant et vice 
will fill the place.” 

The active, restless brain, the eager, inquiring mind, the 
busy hands, all must be kept employed if we are striving to 
promote our children’s welfare. This implies thought, power, 
action; work that, rightly done, will leave but little time 


for mournful forebodings with regard to the future. 
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—S 


There may be some philosophy, but there seems to be no 
tenderness in the old saying we have quoted; the spirit of 
true, deep, boundless love would reverse it and say, “ Chil- 
dren are certain comforts but uncertain cares.” 

“Comforts”? Yes, their very presence is, or ought to be, 
a joy to every right-minded individual. For our own part 
we frankly admit that we are always dubious about those 
persons oceasionally met with in society who acknowledge 
that they have no love for children. 

Love is theirs by right, by inheritance; the greatest 
‘Teacher the world ever knew recognised this fact, and taught 
it to His disciples. 

“ Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not,” Christ said. 

In hae imitation of so lofty an example, we should 


ever ‘“‘suffer” the little ones—that is, bear with, hope for, 


believe in them. 

Confidence begets confidence; have faith in children, and 
you will rarely find your trust abused. A child resents a 
suspicious, mistrustful individual, and will seldom reveal the 
better and brighter side of his or her nature to such an one. 

“ Be patient, and you shall have patient children,” said a 
wise old woman to a tired, careworn mother one day. 

The mother acted upon the advice; she restrained and 
held her feelings in check ; she suffered no hasty, unguarded 
word to fall from her lips; she took time to inquire into, 
and managed amicably to settle all the childish disputes. The 
result was that order reigned instead of confusion, peace in- 
stead of strife; almost unconsciously the children followed 
the mother’s example ; her patience called forth theirs. 

' Wonderful imitators are these little ones; nothing escapes 
their notice, no act is too small or insignificant to attract 
their attention, and seldom do they forget anything they, 
for reasons of their own, are wishful to remember. 
‘Sometimes, however, we meet with children who, so far 
from imitating those around them, seem to differ from them 
in every respect. Their wills are strong, their natures self- 
assertive, resembling the sturdy oak more than the clinging 
ivy. Such characters are always powerful for good or evil, 
and require special tact and care. It is impossible to deal 
fairly and honestly with these natures without striving to 
enter into and fully comprehend their peculiarities. Their 
strongly-marked tendencies lead them ever to extremes, and 
-they often pass heedlessly by the paths of peace in whidh 
others of their own age are walking happily. Uncared for, 
misunderstood, these “peculiar temperaments often bring dis- 
cord into their homes. But let an ardent, enthusiastic | lover 
of children be entrusted with the care and training of such 
an one, and the discord will be changed to harmony. 

Love begets love; a child, however peculiar in other re- 
spects, is more or less responsive to affection, and by the 
power of love may be won, and kept, and guided. 


Or 


WHAT HE HAD AGAINST HIM 
A pprson went to the late Mr. Longden of Sheffield one day, 
and said, “I have something against you, and I am come to 
tell you of it.” ‘Do walk in, sir,” he replied. “ You are 
my best friend. If I could but engage my friends to be 
faithful with me, I should be sure to prosper. But, if you 
please, we will both kneel down, in the first place, and ask 
‘the blessing of God upon our interview.” After they rose 
from their knees, Mr. Longden said, “ Now, my brother, I 
will thank you to tell me what it is that you had against 
me.” “Oh,” said the man, = OC]. really don’t ae what it is. 


- Itis all gone; and I believe T was in the wrong.” 


ELWYN’S SWALLOWS. 
“ Anp what time shall you be home ? ” 

“T cannot say, dear,” is Eric Brien’s answer, as he pauses 
by the gate of Heatherdene Cottage, and looks back to the 
“golden atmosphere” of climbing flowers, in which the 
birds are singing, with a patient, tired look that smites her 
to the heart. “ You know this evening work is uncertain; 
Messrs. Brandon’s books require very close attention; then, 
when they are done with to-night, I want to see Mr. Ked- 
dell about the holiday work.” 

“ Will he pay you well, Eric? ” 

“Very well, dear. I hope to be able tosend you and the 
bairnies to the sea lateron. Itis so fortunate Mr. Keddell 
should want some one to look through his books just now, 
for I really cannot afford to waste my holiday week, and I 
shall just get enough for your change. Take care of that 
five-pound note, Elwyn; there are plenty of tramps about.” 

“Do not fear; I shall be careful of it; five-pound notes 
are not plentiful with us, Eric.” 

The husband sighs as he turns from the little thatched 
cottage to the high road leading to the town of Deneham, 
where he is employed as an accountant. He has of late 
taken up evening work in addition to his daily duties, and 
now, after tea, he must male his way back to the shops and 
offices that he left behind so thankfully when his day’s work 
was done. For the sake of the children’s health, and because 
rents are high in Deneham, he preters to live out of the 
town; at breakfast-time, however, his baby-girl ‘ seemed 
poorly, and anxious to ascertain her state, he has departed 
to-day from his usual custom of taking a hasty tea at the 
same eating-house where he gets his dinner. 

Elwyn was glad to see him pass in at tea-time beneath 
the sweet wall-roses that garland their pretty home; but 
she is cumbered and troubled just now about many things, 
and it is with acloud upon her fair young face that she 
goes in-doors to take up the little print frock she is making 
for her baby. 

The Briens have been married six years, and have known 
their share of sickness, struggling, and anxiety : very happy 
years these have been, notwithstanding, and Elwyn has been 
unspeakably fond and proud of her little rustic home, with 
the lattice-windows and old-fashioned gables, and the 
chamber in the roof where she and her boys love to peep 
out at the swallows that so trustfully have built their nests 
beneath the eaves. Even baby claps her fat, happy hands 
to hear the twittering music of the birds of summer. Every 
year Eric and Elwyn have welcomed the birds back joyously ; 
and every autumn, as lovingly together the little creatures 
have sought the light, they have seemed to tell anew of our 
heavenly “Father's guiding! protecting, all-tender hand, And 
often, when the care of making two ends meet on Hric’s 
small] ‘salaty has set his wife’s lips trembling and perplexed 
her heart, the cheery little heads peeping from the nests in 
the eaves—the sweet, clear, carolling voices—have reminded 
her where to leave her bewilderment, her anxious, faithless 
suspense. The poet, considering the blithesome bird, has 
sung— 

“This moment is his ; Thy will hath said it ; 
The next is nothing till Thow hast made it.” 

Well were it for Elwyn could she live like the swallow 
from day to day, knowing not the heart-sickness of a vain 
ambition, content to sing a psalm of thankfulness for the 
little brownie nest of : Vara and peace. 

‘And what is Elwyn’s trouble? It may well cause a smile ; 
but if we analyse three-quarters of the causes of our own 
discomfiture, maybe our own hearts may chide us for faces 
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needlessly clouded, About a year ago the large house on 
the hill, Heatherdene Hall, was newly papered, artistically 
distempered, and gorgeously beautified by a firm of London 
upholsterers, and Hlwyn, who possesses a passionate love 
for the beautiful, began to sicken a little for a drawing- 
room dado like her neighbour’s, a painted ceiling like that 
which has now made Heatherdene Hall the admiration of 
the neighbourhood. Picture her surprise—well, to be honest, 
we will not say her delight, when her new neighbour called 
upon her, and proved to be her old schoolfellow—Florence 
Lavers, who had married a wealthy man, and was now Mrs. 
Selwyn, of the Hall, Elwyn is only a woman, and secretly 
remembers—perhaps. she tells Eric the secret too—that 
Florence was always at the bottom of the form of which she 
was head: why should it come to pass that Florence’s 
husband can ride in his carriage, and her children wear 
velvet, and carry abroad French dolls, while the young 
Briens are clad in. apparel. made out of their parents’, and 
think the times are festive indeed that bring them a cheap 
wooden donkey or tin trumpet ? 

Mrs, Selwyn is extremely good-natured, though Elwyn, in 
foolish pride, considers her friendly advances as patronage. 
Intimacy springs up between the Hall and the cottage; and 
unfortunately, the cottage begins to rival the Hall. Eric is 
unwilling that his wife should fret because of her humbler 
lot. _ Of course the efforts for more expensive surroundings, 
the longing to be: rich, the weariness - of poverty, mean 


added toil for him, but he advertises for evening work, and | 


sits early and late ‘at the desk, and, alas !-—his wife has-seen 
it with tear-filled eyes, but thowing it meant: the price of 
new parlour curtains, forebore to remonstrate—he has once 
or twice brought.out his books on Sundays, and filled the 
sweet hours of the day of rest with calculations of those 
long rows of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

To-day he has given her a five-pound note, earned by 
his evening work. Her conscience smote:her as she:took it ; 
her wifely heart ached for his weariness. 

“Tf it were for myself,” she argues, “I would not touch 
it; but Douglas and Reu will look so lovely in. velvet suits 
like Frank Selwyn’s, they must have velvet suits for Sundays. 
Their grandfather was better off than Frank Selwyn’s ; they 
are gentleman’s children, and must keep up their position. 
And baby must have a pale blue cashmere pelisse like 
_ Florence’s little girl; my darling’s canary-coloured cloak 

does look so old. And then we must have a new carpet in 
the drawing-room, and the chairs musé be re-covered. I 
don’t know how I shall do it all out of five pounds. Oh, 
dear, if we were only rich! What would I not give if we 
-were only rich !,” : 

Deaf to the twitter of the bright-eyed swallows, twisting 
their little necks here and. there among the leaves, Elwyn 
Brien lifts this one prayer: Money—money—money ! ! What 
would she not give if only she could “walk m silk attire, 
and siller ha’e to spare” ! 

And, in the midst of her longings and frettings, she is 
star tled to hear a well-known step again in the garden below, 
and presently her husband is at her side. 

“ Hlwyn, Elwyn! I have such wonderful news for you! 
Guess what was waiting upon the office desk forme. A 
letter to tell me that a distant cousin has left me all his 
fortune, thousands and thousands of pounds, Now we shall 
leave this poky little place for ever——” 

“Oh, Eric! it is not a poky place—my own sweet, 
lovely home! Where shall we find a more restful, dearer 
spot.than this?” and, trembling, she rests upon his arm ; 
but he moves aside a little impatiently. 


| Brien, pecking: the kitchen, 


“You have called it. poky again and again,” tha SAYS, 
“put I cannot stop to talk just now; I must see the 
London lawyers, and take possession of my, money, I shall 
soon\give you a cheque-book of your own, and you can draw 
as much as you like, and spend it how yer like. Good-bye, 
good-bye to the struggling days for ever.’ 

Elwyn listens, dazed and wondering ; he disappears, time- 
table in hand, forgetting 3 in his hurry the kiss that.is always 
their “ piety Oho She wanders about the cottage, faltering 
a little in her farewell glances at the familiar oe ‘the room 
where they were so happy one quarter-day over Hric’s ad- 
vance in his salary, the chairs that have helped the children 
to walk, the bedside by which so often she has knelt and 
prayed. A cheque-book, and she can get what she chooses! 
She eannot think of anything now that she . specially cares 
to buy. - It was so different-when every shilling g. was precious. 
And are the struggling days really over, hes dear old days 
when she knew every penny piece that Eric possessed, and 
when they planned, and schemed, and strove together, and 
the smiles over the scanty hoard. were, after all, more than 
the tears? Elwyn feels the dew in her own. brave eyes as 
she bids those days good-bye; she hurries to seek for 
sympathy and congratulation. It is no use telling the 
swallows, ‘“‘ We have thousands and thousands of pounds,” 
for the louder she says it the more frightened they get, and 
at last fly off to their nests. fr om her excited gestures with a 
twitter of dismay. 

And what is the. use of telling ‘the children? Baby i is 
kicking her little pink toes in rapture at the roses already : 
she could not be happier could she : realise the change; and 
Douglas and Reu are sleeping as blessedly under the patch- 
work quilt as ever they will slumber neath silken coverlet, 

“ Janet, Janet, we have. come into a fortune!” says Mrs. 
She is discomfited that the 
little maid receives the news with tears, as auguring the 


| removal of the-family, and her deposition ya the situation 


in which she is so well content, . - 

“At least we shall be able to make ‘other people happy 
now we are so rich,” thinks Elwyn, wistfully ; time proves 
to. her, however, hak circumstances too. often - “alter not 
only cases, but dispositions. Eric Brien as a daily worker 
was . compassionate, free-handed, tender-hearted. Over- 
weighted with gold, he casts his eyes earthward more and 
more; his hands grasp his money-bags, nor move away 
from ‘them i in the gracious ministries for which his wife’s 
heart yearns. 

“ We must save, save, save,” is his bolsters cry. “T must 
put my money where it will make more, Douglas shall be 
the richest man in the’ county., Douglas, my son, all = 
efforts to increase my riches are for your sake, remember.” 

And Douglas, growing up beneath such teaching, vegins 
to develop symptoms of miserliness, and to openly hint it is 
time the inheritance became his own. Reu, his mother’s 
darling, who has been reared: amid such surroundings that 
he has never- known a wish denied, is living but for his own 
enjoyment, as selfish in his own maciicuiar way as his less 
spendthrift brother; and Gladys, beautiful Gladys, their 
sweet, bonny girl, the light of their eyes—the doctors say 
her constitution has been ruined by late hours and too rich 
food ; she is fading away in her girlish beauty, growing paler 
and more languid day by day. ° 

“Oh, Eric,” cries the agonised mother, “what good have | 
our riches cee us? I prayed, I craved for money, and God 
gave me my prayer, and for bread He gave me a stone! Oh, 
doctor, tell us; must our Gladys die ? Will she live if we 
take her to gdine little country home, and give her bee ied 
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“ Deaf to the twitter of the bright-eyed swallows.” p, 44. 
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food and fresh, pure air? Tell us, doctor, oh, tell us the 
truth!” 

The suave West End physician opens his mouth to 
reply, and out of it issues a blithe, tuneful twitter, just 
like 

Elwyn rubs her eyes, and sees a bright-eyed swallow peep- 
ing roguishly out from the eaves 

“Why, Eric, Eric, my darling!” 

She stretches out her hands to her husband with a 
sob. 

“You have been dreaming, love,” says he. ‘The fact is, 
Elwyn, I came back about ten minutes ago, but I did not 
like to wake you. My head has been very troublesome this 
evening, so I gave up the books asa bad job.” 

& ‘And and: nobody has left us thousands and thotsancs 
of pounds ?” 

“ Why, no,” says he, smiling and stroking her hair, “ or I 
should not want to spend my holiday-week at Keddell’s. I 
ought to have seen Keddell to-night.” 

“Oh, Eric, I dreamed we.were so rich—it was only a dream 
—I am so thankful,” and she draws nearer to him with a 
new appreciation of her husband and her home. “How 
wicked I have been, Eric! Iam rich in you and the chil- 
dren, Oh, Eric, give up this working overtime! What is 
money to me if you are illP The boys can wear holland 
instead of velvet, and my baby is sweeter than Flo’s, though 
her cloak zs faded. Eric, let us have no more of this making 
haste to be rich; take the five pounds, and let us all have a 
restful holiday week together. I can darn the carpet, and the 
chair-covers will last a long time yet 5 

“ But, little woman, you said the cretonne was so dark 
and gloomy; you wanted pale green and water-lilies like 
Mrs, Selwyn’s.” 

His wife draws down his brightening face, and her answer 
is a kiss. The blithesome swallows among the woodbine and 
roses interpret that kiss in their music, “The dear home- 
nest knows nought of gloom. Here is the real sun, the fairest 
beauty. Never mind, never mind the old, worn chairs; 
‘true lught is where one loves.’ ” 
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THE SISTER. 


No household is complete without a sister. She gives’ the © 


finish to the family. A sister’s love, a sister’s influence— 
what can be more hallowed! A sister’s watchful care—can 
anything be more tender? A sister’s kindness—does the 
‘world show us anything more pure? Who would live 
without a sister? A sister that is a sister in fidelity, in 


purity, in love, is a sort of guardian angel in the home circle. 


Her presence condemns vice. She is the quickener of gocd 


resolutions, the sunshine in the pathway of home. Toevery | 


brother she is a light and life. Her heart is the treasure- 
house of confidence. In her he finds a fast friend; a 
charitable, forgiving, though often severe friend) In her he 
finds a ready companion. Her sympathy is as open as day, 
and sweet as the fragrance of flowers. We ‘pity a brother 
who has no sister, no sister’s love; we feel sorry tor the home 
which is not enlivened 'v7 a sister’s presence. A. sister’s 
office is a noble and gentle one. It is hers to persuade to 
virtue, to win to wisdom’s ways; gently to lead where duty 
calls; to guard the citadel of home with sleepless vigilance 
of viraee to gather graces and strew flowers around the 
home altar To be a sister is to hold a sweet place in the 
heart of home. It is to minister in a holy office. ~ 


SONGS IN THE WOODLANDS. 
Sones in the woodlands 


Wherever you go, 


In the music of spring, 
In the drift of the snow. 


Summer or autumn, 


Woodlands are crowned, 


Evermore singing 


Tn beautiful round ; 
When the storms gather, 

When the flowers blow, 
Songs in the woodlands 


Wherever you go. 


Songs in the springtime, 
When young leaves unfold, 
And grass-banks are clad 
In purple and gold ; 


And rivulets chant, 
In gentle refrain, 


To the nightingale’s hymn, 
And wood-thrush’s strain ; 
Or the lark as he springs 
In rapturous glow— 
Songs in the woodlands 


Wherever you go. 


Songs in the summer, ; 
‘Laughing and bright, | 


Charming the ear 


With purest delight. ~ 


Melody’s chorus, 
Ever in tune, © 


Plaintively warbling” 
_ Chorales for June ; 


Summer in radiance 


Of midsummer’s show, © 
Songs in the woodlands 


Wherever you go. 


Autumn’s rich reign 


Brings tribute of song, 


Which throbs in the 


heart 


And leaps from the tongue. 
All nature responding, 
= The trees of the wood 
Are. vocal with praise 
To the Giver of good; 


And anthems divine 


Wing the winds as they. blow— 
Songs in the woodlands 


Wherever you go. 


Never mute—never tired 


When in winterly guise 


The forests are bare, 


And hurricanes rise. 
There is harmony still, 


Which has quietly 


slept, — 


Till the barren eee bon ‘ 

By the storm-winds were swept ; 
So, summer or winter, 

*Mid blossom or snow, , 
There are songs in the woodlands 


Wherever you go. 
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OTHERS, 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 


Girt’s WALKING 


DREss. 


Tue dress shown in our illustration is suitable for a little 


girl from seven to ten years of age. 
what more elabo- 
rate than those 
we usually describe 
in) this magazine, 
being made. from 
an original pattern 
received direct 
from ‘Paris. Pale 
green cashmere 
with plush trim- 
mings of a darker 
tint are the mate- 
rials used, and on 
the whole it is not 
so difficult to re- 
produce as would 
appear from first 
sight. A body 
lining which reach- 
es below the waist 
must first be made 
to fit the child. 
The sides and front 
of this are of plush, 
finished with a 
bow of ribbon at~ 


This design is some- 


the back, and ornamented with the new silver buttons, 
The sleeye has a cape of plush, which is envelope shaped, 


and also a cuff of the same material 


The pleated skirt is of cashmere with a plain piece of plush 
infront. Flat pattern, 63d., post free. 


Littte Girw’s Hat. 


Our drawing shows a 
neat hat of very becom- 
ing shape. It is simple 
and yet stylish, the brim 
being faced with crim- 
son velvet, and the out- 
side ornamented with 
bows of ribbon of the 
same colour. 

In order to give the 
bow a raised effect, a 
piece of ribbon wire is 
inserted in each loop. 


Lapy’s Prrricoat 
Bopice. 


Nainsook is often used 
for this purpose when 
the bodice is made with- 
out side pieces or breast 
pleats, in place of which 
small tucks are sewn 
out in the front, and 


; eee also at the back. A 
piece of tape run in-at the waist makes it fit tight to 


the figure. Narrow sarsenet ribbon runs through the fine 
insertion trimming, and is tied in smalb bows. 

Our illustration shows a pattern suitable for longcloth 
flannel or flannelette, which are more useful materials for 
ordinary wear. 

We can supply paper pattern of the pleated bodice suit- 
able for fine material, or of the one shown in our.illustration, 
either high or low 
attheneck. Price 
43d., post free. 


Littte Girw’s 
Dress. 

This pattern is 
suitable for a little 
girl from four to 
six years of age, 
and will do. either 
for indoor or out- 
door wear. Long 
sleeves’ are much 
used even for in- 
door dresses for 
very young chil- 
dren, and though 
they may not look 
quite so dressy as 
shorter ones, yet it 
is often a necessary 
precaution in our 
climate at this 


Back. § th 
Girl’s Walking Dress. season of the year. 


In making this 
pattern a lining 
must be first made 
to fit the child, and 
the material for 
the backs will be 
the same size as 
the lining, but the 
front must be cut 
large enough to al- 
low for the full bag 
front. A plain- 
pleated skirt is set 


oe Pe? 


Lady’s Bodice. 


on to the body and 
finished with a ribbon 
round the waist, with 
cbows at the side and 
also at the back. The 
dress fastens at the back 
with buttons and but- 
tonholes. A wide lace 
finishes the neck. About 
three yards of twenty- 
seven inch material will 
be required for the age 
mentioned. 


Pattern, 44d., post free. 
Address, ‘i. F.” Pattern, 
9, Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


Little Girl’s Dress. 


“Hosanna to the Son of David.” 


Words by Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B. 
one 


Music by Je: er 
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* Small notes for 
3 Hosanna sing to Jesus t pia 4 
The children still He’ takes 
Up in His arms, and blesses; 
He loves, and ne’er forsakes. 
Hosanna sing to Jesus! —: 
The youthful and the old, 
p And those who long have wandered, 
cres. He welcomes to the fold. ’ 


4 f Hosanna, loud Hosanna, Be 
To Christ, the children’s King! 
We'll honour and obey Him, a 
And youthful tribute bring. 

Ff Hosanna, loud Hosanna! g: 
ores. Men, women, swell the strain; — 
wf Over all our thoughts and actions, 

Lord Jesus, ever gee. 


accompaniment only. 


if 5 7 Hosanna, glad Niccafiia! 

{ Our youthful voices raise ; - 

| Hosanna! Jesu, Saviour, 

| Accept our feeble praise. 

Hosanna, glad Hosanna! 
Our older voices blend 

Hosanna with the children’; 
We'll praise Thee without end. 


6 f Praise Him, ye men and maidens; 
Ye fathers, mothers, raise 
Hosanna unto Jesus, 
eres. _ And swell the children’s praise. 
# Both now and through the ages, f) 
In earth and highest heaven,” 
Hosanna, glad Hosanna, 
By all to Thee be given. 


. “She was working at the window.” 


YVONNE ST. CLAIRE; OR, WON BY PATIENCE. 
BY ELIZA F. POLLARD, 
Author of “ Nan,” “ Robert Aske,” etc. 
CHAPTER IX. 
“ WHY HE CAME TO DORIGNY.” 


revolution, it had gradually lost its individuality and hee 
come government property. But traces of its past gran- 
deur still remained in its ancient armoury, its chapel, and 
its banqueting hall. One morning, about ten days after he 


y 
Vary grand in olden times must the Chateau of Dorigny 
have been under its counts; but early in the 18th century 
the male line had died out, and the estate and title had 
lapsed as fief toa princely house. Revolution succeeding 
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had taken up his residence at Dorigny, it struck Geoffrey 
that he had never really visited the chateau, and so he 
directed his steps towards it, lounging across the great 
courtyard and the terrace, past the old tower, from which 
he had seen Yvonne emerge. On the right hand was a 
heavy oak doorway, ornamented with bands of iron and 
great rings, intended either for handles or knockers. He 
was surprised on trying the lock to find the door yield at 
onc2, and he entered an immense hall, lighted by windows 
built in the thickness of the wall, so that beneath each was a 
deep stone seat, and the rays of the sun came pouring in on 
the broken, rough tiled floor, in long slanting floods of light. 
and Geoffrey could distinguish on the walls the remains of 
fresco paintings, representing warriors and horses and 
battle-scenes of times long past and gone. At the further 
end of the hall was a vast fire-place, with a carved oak 
chimney-piece of Italian workmanship, above which might 
still be discerned the coats-of-arms of the ancient counts of 
Dorigny, and on either side the more modern escutcheon of 
the princely house who had succeeded them. But as the 
colours on the walls had faded away, even so had the glory 
of the place. The memory of the knights and princes, fair 
ladies, and high-born dames, who had once trodden here, 
was no more. This spot, where they had held high joust, 
where they had loved and hated, was desolate, dead! The 
scream of the owl, the fluttering of bats’ wings in the still 
hours of the night, replaced the soft strains of music, the 
glad laughter of young and old, and the soft whisperings of 
love. “I hate these sort of places,” thought Geoffrey, as he 
stood in the middle of the hall; “they give one a sort of 
creepy feeling,” and he looked round. ven as he did so he 
became aware that he was not alone; in one of the deep 
window-seats sat a young girl, curled up, a book on her lap, 
the sunlight playing on her golden head. She had heard 
Geotfrey enter, and was looking at him, her lips parted with 
a smile, 

‘“« Ah, mademoiselle,” he said, coming quickly towards her, 
“ what a relief it is to find you here.” 

“A relief!” said Yvonne, laughing. ‘Were you 
frightened? Did you think you saw ghosts? It is daylight ; 
ghosts, if there be such things, only appear at night.” 

“Possibly,” answered Geoffrey, “ but to me there is some- 
thing sad in these old deserted ruins; the air seems full of 
moaning for the dead. Do you often come here?” 

“Yes, very often; every day nearly,’ answered Yvonne. 
“T like it, and I can study better here.” 

“What are you studying; something very abstruse?” 
asked Geoffrey. 

“No, I am reading English. I promised my father I 
would do so every day for one hour, and this is the best 
place, because I can read outloud. Nobody ever comes here 
except the children, and this is not their time.” 

“ How do you come to know English?” asked Geoffrey, 
not a little surprised, “ are you English P ” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, ‘‘ but we are Huguenots; Protes- 
tants you callus. At the time of the Edict of Nantes my 
ancestors fled to England, and lived there. My grandfather 
and grandmother never saw France, but my father after his 
marriage came back to his own country and got appointed 
pasteur in the little town of Rue. My mother died before 
I can remember, and then my father sent for ‘ tante Marie’ 
to take care of me; she was governess in a great family in 
England, but she came directly, and has lived with us ever 
since, and after my father’s death we came here, to be near 
our cousin the Mayor, because we have no other relations at 
all, at least, that we know of.” 
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“ And so you learnt English from your father, and are in 
fact almost English? ” said Geoffrey, with an unaccountable 
feeling of pleasure, addressing her in his own language. 

She coloured slightly as she answered him in good 
English, but with a little accent, ‘You are wrong there, we 
are French, we have always been French, that is why we 
came back assoon as we could. My father used to say, he 
was more needed here to preach the Gospel to his own 
people ; that in England you area privileged nation, but 
he loved your country dearly, and so does Tante Marie.” 

“How strange no one should have told me this before,” 
said Geoffrey. ‘‘ Here have I been ten days in Dorigny, 
without speaking my own language. Why did not Made- 
moiselle Claire speak to me in English when I was introduced 
to her?” 

“ Why should she?” answered Yvonne; “we keep our- 
selves as quiet as possible. We are'the only Protestants in 
Dorigny, and the fact of our speaking English condemns us. 
But we talk English together, and Aunt Marie gives a few 
lessons. I must be going 2%, ” she said, rising. 

“Then I will go with you,” said Geoftrey. 

“Very well,” she answered, “ Aunt Marie will be very 
glad to talk to you, she loves everything English.” 

And so they strolled out of the banqueting hall together, 
but instead of taking him right through the town, Yvonne 
went by a little by-path across some fields, till they reached 
the market-place ; there she stood still, ee said in her quiet 
sedate way, 

“Tt is not customary in our country fox young girls to be 
seen walking out with young men. I have brought you 
thus far; our house is just opposite, standing a little back 


from the road. I will go on first, and tell Aunt Marie you 
are coming; if you crossed the market-place with me the 
neighbours might talk, and Aunt Marie would be vexed.” 

““T beg your pardon,” said Geoffrey, taking off his hat, “I 
ought to have thought of that myself. I know enough of 
French customs to be aware of the fact.” 

She smiled and left him, flitting across the market-place 
with the light glad step of one who knows no care. 

Geoffrey stood looking after her, and a queer expression 
came into his face as he said half aloud, “I think I know 
why I came to Dorigny, I wonder what my father will say ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


“MY STAR.” 


Ou, those summer days, those summer days! the glistening 
waters of the lake; toe green trees; the sunshine and the 
flowers ; the joy of living; the joy of loving! 

It seemed to Geoffrey as if he had never done more than 
exist before, as if a sort of haze had enveloped the world and 
his own heart, which the sudden apparition of Yvonne had 
dissipated. He loved her, and he knew it. From the first 
moment he knew it. There was no hesitation, no com- 
promise possible; she had walked into his life and taken 
possession, He made no resistance; he succumbed will- 
ingly, he hardly knew to what. Certainly she had made no 
effort to win him; it was her simple charm, her pure, inno- 
cent beauty, a something undefinable emanating from her 
which had acted with magnetic power and now held him 
fast. And so it came to pass, once the ice was broken, and 
Tante Marie had held out her little withered hand and made 
him welcome, that it seemed to him there was no such 


place in all the wide world as the small salon looking out on — 
| the market-place, with its bright, red-tiled floor, covered 
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here and there with squares of carpet, and furnished so 
simply ; an old red velvet couch, two or three arm-chairs to 
match—a well-filled book-case on one side and a cottage 
piano opposite, a mahogany table in the centre, Tante 
Marie’s work-table in the window, and flowers everywhere— 
that was all And yet morning and evening Geoftrey’s steps 
turned in the direction of the cottage, timidly at first, but 
more boldly after a certain interview alone with Tante Marie. 
She was a wise woman and a faithful guardian was la Tante, 
and she needed not the mayor’s warning to see that the 
young Englishman was in love with her ewe lamb, and so 
one morning when he came the cage was empty, the bird 
flown. Tante Marie turned away to hide the smile she 
could not restrain at the sight of the sudden cloud which 
overshadowed the bright face, as she seriously informed him 
that Yvonne was gone to St. Lo to stay with an old friend of 
her father, 

“For how long?” asked Geoffrey. 

Tante Marie hesitated, cleared her throat, and at last 
said, somewhat dryly, “ That depends.” 

Geoffrey burst out laughing. “Upon me ?” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, Tante Marie, what were you thinking of P Why would 
you not let me win her in my own way ?” 

“ Because it is not our way,” answered the old lady; “and 
when one is at Rome one must do as the Romans do.” 

“What must [do?” said Geoffrey. “I cannot ask her to 
marry me until I know whether she loves me, and I am not 
at all sure upon that point as yet. Why should she care for 
me? She hardly knows me.” 

“As much as you know her,” answered 'I'ante Marie, 
smiling. “ You seem to forget that.” 

“T suppose so,” he replied, awaking as it were suddenly 
to the fact. “I think I have forgotten everything,” he 
continued. ‘TI only know that I love that child, for, after 
all, she is only a child, more than anything else in the world, 
and that if I cannot make her my wife I shall be miserable. 
But, do you understand, Tante Marie, I have my English 
notions, I want her to love me asI love her. I want her 
to come to me gladly, of her own free will; not after your 
French fashion, because you or monsieur le mayor tell her it 
isa good marriage.” 

“T could not tell her so, for Ido not know who you are,” 

replied Tante Marie. 
_ “JT will tell you,” said Geoffrey, drawing a chair close 
beside the old lady, and there and then he related to her 
the past and present history of his people. “You see I am 
only a workman’s son,” he wound up with, and yet there was 
a ring of pride in his voice. 

“ You are an honest man’s son,” answered Tante Marie ; 
“go and tell my cousin what you have told me, and ask 
his permission to pay your court, otherwise I cannot allow 
you to continue your visits; you will compromise the 
child.” 

“ Only promise me this, you will leave her fis. quite free ; 
if she cannot love me at once, I will go away and come 
back again. Ah, never fear but what I will come back,” he 
added srailing. “ And now go and fetch her home, Tante 
Marie; the place i is too desolate without her.” 

he How can 1?” said the old lady, laughing. “The dili- 
gence to St. Lo went this ( iorning at Cane It only runs 
twice a week; so you must wait till Friday.” 

“Tndeed I will not,” he answered. “ If you will let me, I 
will drive you over to-morrow in my trap, and we can bring 
her back. Say yes, Tante Marie!” and he took her hand in 
his, coaxingly, looking so handsome. 

What could the old lady do but say, “ Well, well, after 


” 


you have seen my cousin; he is her guardian, and must be 
consulted first.” 

There was much going to and fro between the mayor's 
house and the cottage in the market-place; but somehow 
Geoffrey got his way, and drove Tante Marie into St. Lo 
next day. The excuse she made to Yvonne for fetching her 
home so soon was not very clear; but the young girl was 
satisfied, and smiled gladly up into Geoftrey’s face, as he de- 
murely handed her into his ‘trap” and drove aunt and 
niece in secret triumph back to Dorigny. 

It was a long drive taken twice in the. same day. Tante 
Marie, tired out, nodded peacefully in her corner, and the 
two talked in low voices, as they swept through the moon- 
lit country, the roads white before them, as if with freshly- 
fallen snow; he so eager, so tender, speaking to her of his 
home, his people, of that England she had never seen, but 
of which she had heard so much—the refuge of the exile, the 
cradle of freedom : and as she listened, a quiet gladness crept 
over her. She was so happily content; the journey home- 
wards seemed so short in comparison with the one she 
had taken the day before in the great lumbering diligence. 
She could hardly believe they were traversing the same road ! 
It was with asigh of regret that she allowed Geoffrey to lift 
her out of the carriage at the cottage gate. “So soon!” 
she said; “how pleasant it has been.” 

“Soon!” exclaimed Tante Marie, “how much later 
would you like to be? it is past midnight.” And the old 
lady, stiff from her long drive, stumbled up the garden walk, 
feeling in her pocket for the house-key, and Geoffrey 
pressed Yvonne’s hand, saying softly, “I shall see you to- 
morrow, or rather again to-day ; for, as Tante Marie says, it 
is past midnight.” And so they parted at the dawn of a 
new day; he seeing the light of the future breaking, as the 
morning breaks in the sky, she with a strange dreamy feel- 
ing overshadowing her, which caused Tante Marie to say 
sharply as they entered the cottage, ‘‘ Are you asleep and 
dreaming already, Yvonne? I have asked you three times 
if you could remember where the match-box stands ? ” 

“Tbeg your pardon, Tante; of course I can. I will get 
it directly. Just stand where you are and wait for me.” 
And she, passing on in front, reappeared in a moment with 
a lighted candle. Geoffrey saw it as he drove away, and 
smiled. 

“My star,” he murmured, 


CHAPTER XI. 


“FOR OR AGAINST.” 


“ Wuat do you suppose your father will say on the 
subject ? Iam much mistaken if he does not greatly object 
to a French daughter-in-law !” 

Charles made the above remark languidly, as he sat in a 
large arm-chair, which had been placed near the open win- 
dow overlooking the lake. He was convalescent, all danger 
even of a relapse was over, he had only to gain strength, in 
a day or two he would be able to leave his room. If he 
had been difficult to satisfy during his illness, he was far 
more so now; fretful to the last degree, complaining of 
everybody and everything, but more especially irate against 
Geoffrey. The day of the excursion to St. Lo, seeing 
Geoffrey did not make his appearance at the usual hour, he 
inquired where he might be, and was duly informed. , “ Gone 
to St. Lo to fetch a young girl!” ‘“ What young girl, and 
who was she? ” Madame Francois was delighted to occupy 
his attention, and amuse him at the same time, and so she 
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told him all about the St. Claires and Yvonne’s beauty and 
goodness, and how Geoffrey had been a frequent visitor at 
the cottage. Charles drew his own conclusions, and his pale 
face almost flushed, as he murmured, “Tripping at last, 
my perfect cousin ; I wonder what Uncle Robert will say on 
the subject.’ 

Next. morning Geoffrey was astonished to find him so 
affable, but his surprise was of short duration when Charles 
said: ‘So I hear you are engaged flirting with the 
prettiest girl of Dorigny ; you did well to amuse yourself in 
this hole, but I hope you have been prudent and not com- 
promised yourself.” 

It was something so new to hear Charles assume the tone 
of the mentor that Geoffrey laughed outright. 

“ Well,” he said, “you may as well know the truth at 
once; I am in love entirely and completely, irremediably so. 
As soon as you are sufficiently recovered I will introduce 
you tothe young lady, and I think you will allow that a 
man is excusable for losing his heart. to anything so fair.” 
It was then that Charles made the remark with which the 
chapter opens. ‘ My father will not like it at first in the 
abstract, but when he has seen her.he will be won over,” 
answered Geoffrey. ‘‘There are many things in our favour ; 
she 2s French, but her people lived in England for nearly 
two centuries ; she is not a Catholic, and she speaks English 
as. well as we do.” 

“Certainly, those are all points in her favour, as you say, 
but the fact remains, she is a foreigner; Uncle Robert will 
mever stand that.. You, had better give her up Geoffrey. 
You cannot really be serious. 
rather more than is usual, and so you consider yourself in 
honour bound; but, my dear fellow, you have nothing todo 


‘but to pack your portmanteau and be off. Do not consider . 


me; ina fortnight I shall be fit to travel, and will find my 
way home again. For yourself I should advise instant flight.” 

Geoffrey had listened, without interrupting his cousin; 
the only sign he gave of emotion was that. his usually 
bright face had become stern; he answered, however, quite 
quietly : 

“ Tf, as you suppose, it were a mere flirtation, I might do 
as you advise rather than risk offending my father, but as I 
told you, I truly love Yvonne St. Claire, and intend, if she 
‘be willing, making her my wife.” 

“Do you doubt her willingness P” asked Charles, with 
something approaching a sneer. 

“Tdo not know; I have not asked her yet; she is such 
a child,” replied Geoffrey; and rapidly he told Charles the 
outline of his courtship. “I have obtained a promise that 
no one shall influence her,” he added. 

“You are simply mad,” answered Charles. “I could 
have believed such folly of almost any man except you.” 

Geoffrey shrugged his shoulders: “It is no use arguing 
the matter,” he said; “I love her with all my heart, and I 
will win her. I suppose every man meets his fate once in 
his life; most assuredly I have met mine. By the time 
you are fit to travel, I shall have spoken to her; but 
even if she were to refuse me, I should come back, again 
and again; my mind is made up, I cannot live without 
her,” and there came over his face a look of quiet determi- 

nation, which brought out the latent resemblance to his 
father; the strong will to overcome all obstacles, which 
with Geoffrey had never been brought into play before. 
Life had been so smooth and easy for him, no strife had 
ever disturbed it, he had found as it were everything to 
hand; now for the first time he saw a cloud looming in 
the distance, but it did not trouble him, of course it would 


For once you have flirted . 


pass over! His bright nature refused to accept the posii- 
bility of any lasting shadow. Besides, his father and 
mother would only have to see Yvonne to yield ; and so, 


strong in the omnipotence of his love, in that “daily ~ 


bread” as necessary to feed the hearts and souls of men 
as the more material substance we are so careful to pray 
for, Geoffrey turned a deaf ear to Charles Marston’s 
warnings ; and after a time, seeing he could not administer 
to his comfort, he left him, and sauntered forth beneath 
the trees bordering the lake, happy in the anticipation 
of still greater happiness; ignoring the presence of the 
serpent which glides into every Eden. 

For a few minutes after he was alone Charles lay back in 
his chair thinking; then he stretched out his hand and drew 
his writing-case towards him. For half-an-hour he was busily 
employed, then he folded his letter carefully and addressed it 
to Miss Standish, Dixley Court. His pale face was flushed, 
when, by dint of knocking with his stick on the floor, his 
hostess appeared, and he delivered the letter into her hands, 
explaining as clearly as he could, in his very inferior French, 
that it was to be put into the post before Monsieur Geoffrey 
came back. 

“Very good, very good, ” said Madame Frangois, “ but 
why have you tired yourself? let me arrange your pillows, 
and get you a basin of soup; after that you will sleep and 
awake quite strong,” and her good-natured red face beamed 
complacently as she proceeded to do as she had said. 

Charles growled to himself, “Soup, indeed! I’m sick to 
death of your watery stuff, not much strength to be got 


out of that.” 
(Continued on page 65.) 
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CYPRIAN. 
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Tus period during which Marinus, the faithful soldier of 
Czesarea, was cut off in the bloom of manhood, is memorable 
also on account of the death of the distinguished martyr, 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who closed at an adyanced 
age a long life of labour, which had been marked by every 
kind of trouble and trial for the Gospel’s sake. 

Probably there was little in common between these two 
martyrs save their devotion to Christ. Marinus was a 
rough soldier, who had passed his hfe in camps, and who 


would doubtless have been altogether unable to sustain in — 
argument the cause for which ie was, nevertheless, willing © 


to suffer the loss of all things. He was one of those persons 
to whom the Gospel message appeals with such irresistible 
power, and in whose consciousness it meets with such a 


clear response, convincing them of sin, while it sets forth, 


the needed Saviour from sin’s guilt, power, and punish- 
ment, that no argument is necessary to assure them. Loving 
the light, such come to it, and in that Light of life find 
peace. 

Cyprian, on the other hand, was a man occupying a 
high position in Carthage, and the inheritor of a con- 
siderable fortune, who, unwilling to pass his life in idleness, 
had adopted oratory as a profession, and had obtained such 
eminence that the school he founded was thronged with 
pupils, and greatly increased both his wealth and reputation. 
It seems that for a considerable portion of his life, he, 
nominally at least, conformed to the Pagan religion; and 
as he possessed every advantage that this life could give— 
fame, wealth, friends, and a capacity for enjoying all the 
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luxuries which that most luxurious age afforded—it may 


well seem to us almost miraculous that such a man could |! 


have been persuaded to become a convert to the lowly 
religion of Jesus. His conversion is the more marvellous 
because he appears to have revelled in sensuous pleasures, 
being noted no less for the magnificence of his dress, the 
splendour of his equipages, and the pomp in which he lived, 
than for the luxuries with which he surrounded himself. 
But when once drawn to the faith of Christ, all these were 
cast aside. Giving up his costly habits, separating himself 


from his noble friends, and renouncing the pomp and pride | 


once so valued, he gladly threw in tis lot with those 
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- “The Christians went about giving succour to all who were smitten with the pestilence.” 


Christians whom he had so despised, not less for’ their 
doctrines than because they were for the most part plebeians 
and slaves. 

“‘ Hasier,” says Christ, “is it for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of God;” and hard indeed must the entrance have 
been for that wealthy Carthaginian, that esteemed citizen, 
that renowned orator. Cyprian, however, possessed the 
noble spirit, but rarely met with, which enables its possessor 
to look beyond all base considerations; and thus, when 
once convinced of the truth of Christianity, he devoted him- 
self immediately and entirely to Christ’s cause; like St. 
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‘Paul, consecrating the powers with which he was so richly 
endowed to the furtherance of the Gospel. 

His conversion, it is said, was effected through the efforts 
of a presbyter named Ceecilius, whom he never ceased to 
regard with the warmest affection, and whose name he 
adopted at baptism as his own Christian name. Having 
been admitted into the Church, he gave himself to master- 
ing the doctrines of the Christian religion, and soon 
excelled, not only in his knowledge of them, but in the power- 
ful manner in which he was able to teach them to the 
people. Before long he was ordained a presbyter, or priest, 
of the Church, and on the death of the Bishop of Carthage, 
which occurred shortly afterwards, was urged to accept the 
vacant office. For along time he refused to comply with 
this request, considering that being comparatively a novice 
and so recently converted, it was not meet that he should 
hold so high a position. Bat the Church at Carthage 
declined to elect any other person; and finding that its 
members were unanimous, he at length consented, and was 
consecrated Bishop about the year 249, 

Cyprian entered upon his charge at a very critical epoch 
of the Church’s history. It had for a considerable time 
enjoyed peace and freedom from persecution ; but during this 
period, while its numbers had greatly increased, its outward 
prosperity had been accompanied by a sad deterioration in 
the moral character of many within its pale. Toa great 
extent, indeed, the Church had ceased to prosecute its high 
mission to the world as a witness for truth, purity, and 
righteousness. Its members had been gradually conforming 
to the customs and practices of the heathen society by 
which they were surrounded, and but for the stern correc- 
tion with which it now pleased God to visit the Church, the 
society and example of the heathen might have utterly 
destroyed its life. Cyprian clearly perceived this danger, 
and with prophetic instinct forewarned his brethren, that 
notwithstanding present appearances, they would BcOpably 
be called upon before long to endure such trial and perse- 
cution as would thoroughly sift out the chaff from amongst 
the wheat. 

The condition of the Church at this time, as presented in 
his letters, was indeed very sad. Many of the Christians 
had begun to sneer at the old strict notions of propriety, 
and were found frequenting the heathen spectacles, and 
even defending the practice by misapplied words of Scrip- 

‘ture. Christian women, throwing off the modest dress. by 
which they had hitherto been distinguished, adorned them- 
selves with costly decorations, took part in pagan revels, 
and exposed themselves to the pollution of other pagan 
practices. As in the days of St. Paul, Christians were in the 
habit of going to law one with another before the heathen 
courts, parents were becoming so lax that they permitted 
their children to contract heathen marriages, whilst many of 
the poorer members, for the sake of increased gain, were taking 
service in heathen households. Even among the clergy a 
similar spirit of worldliness was exhibiting itself, and we 
hear of more than one Bishop having been found guilty.of 
fraud or of obtaining gain by usurious practices. 

Cyprian set himself by every means in his: power to re- 
form these abuses, and his efforts were destined to be sup- 
ported by a providential visitation. The persecution which 
he had foretold burst forth with unexpected suddenness 
and great severity, and the result of the relaxations of 
Christian virtue became then but too apparent. Multi- 
tudes who had been in the Church, but not of 1t, immediately 
renounced the faith, whilst still larger numbers of those who 
had sincerely embraced Christianity, but had failed to count 
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the cost, shrank in terror from the threatened torture, and 
consented to sacrifice. Many of these, however, when the 
first shock of fear had passed, repented and sought re-ad- 
mission into the Church. 

The persecution with which Christ’s followers were now 
visited was one of the most severe to which they have ever 
been exposed. The Emperor Decius, on ascending the 
imperial throne, determined to restore the purity of primi- 
tive manners; and being convinced that the degradation of 
society which had taken place was the result of the disrepute 
into which the national religion had fallen owing to the 
progress of Christianity, he decreed that it should be entirely 
crushed out of the empire. The strictest search was to be 
made for all suspected persons, who were to be put to the 
test of sacrifice or swearing by the pagan gods. Any one 
who refused was to be at once subjected to repeated tortures, 
and if these failed to persuade them, the penalty of death 
was to be enforced. So rigorously was this decree carried 
out that there was no place, either public or private, where 
Christians were in safety. The prisons were filled with 
victims, many of whom were starved to death, and thousands 
were sold as slaves, or sent to drag out a short painful exist- 
ence in the mines. 

In accordance with the decrees, not ae tortures but 
inducements were used to shake the firmness of the martyrs. 
Life and safety were offered them on the one hand if they 
would only apostatize : while death, accompanied with every 
terrific aggravation, was threatened as an alternative. Nor 
were these mere threats. The descriptions of the terrible 
sufferings Christians underwent are heartrending. They 
were torn to pieces on the rack, their flesh was forced from 
their bodies with red-hot pincers; some were roasted over 
slow fires, others burnt at the stake or thrown to the wild 
beasts, as the fancy or fury of the mob demanded. Mean- 
time, those homes where but recently so much Christian happi- 
ness and love had reigned, were plundered and destroyed ; 
and those families who escaped torture and imprisonment 
were driven forth as vagabonds on the face of the earth, 
happy if only to preserve life in the arid deserts. It is no 
wonder that such a persecution, falling upon a Church so 
enervated by ease and luxury, caused grievous apostacy, 
nor that faithful martyrdom received an almost idolatrous 
adulation. 

During the prevalence of this fierce persecution, Cyprian 
retired from Carthage to a place of concealment in the 
neighbourhood, whence he was able to succour and by con- 
stant letters to support the courage of his flock. It was 
with great reluctance that he consented thus to secrete 
himself, for he longed to set an example by a martyr’s death; 
but being convinced by the arguments of the leaders of the 
Church, that it was more necessary for it to be sustained by 
his guidance and counsels than by his example, and that his 
duty was to obey his Lord’s commands to his disciples, that 
when persecuted in one city they should flee to another, he 
concealed himself during the two years while the persecution 
raged. Then, Decius having been slain and the ie meen 
stayed, Cyprian returned to Carthage. 

His first business after his return was to summon a council 
of all the bishops of Africa, that they might decide upon the 
cases of those Christians who had fallen away in the time 
of trial, but now desired to be readmitted. The question of 
the treatment of such persons greatly disturbed the Chureh, 
one party maintaining that they should be for ever excluded, 
while another party was willing at once to receive them back 
unconditionally. By the advice of Cyprian a middle course 
was determined upon, and those who in the season of trial 
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had lapsed, were allowed to be readmitted, but were required 
first to undergo such penance as the circumstances of each 
case seemed to demand. (Continued on page 71.) 


HOO 


HAVING GOOD HEALTH. 
“You seem to be in prime good health,” said one Christian 
worker to another; ‘tell me how you manage it amid the 
pressure of work.” 
“That is easy enough,” was the prompt rejoinder. “I 
. eat, drink, dress, and sleep as I ought to.” 

“ As you ought to! Well, that is a profession of perfec- 
tion, surely. I must say for myself, I ‘know the right, but 
oft the wrong pursue;’ and I presumed that every one 

‘occasionally transgressed.” 

‘So I suppose I do occasionally; but I mean that in the 
main I live according to the best approved laws of health.” 

“Doyou take tea or coffee? Do youever venture on astimu- 
lant? Do you eat three or four times a day? and what?” 

“JT take neither tea nor coffee, as a rule; but hot water, 

' sometimes trimmed with milk and sugar ; never a stimulant. 
I believe in the inspiration that comes from above, and not 
from below. I eat generally coarse bread, with all I need of 
meat, vegetables, and fruit three times a day. _I go to bed 
in good season, sleep while there, and rise early.” 

“Sleep! That is the greatest difficulty. How do you 
manage ? ” 

“T consider sleep a religious duty, and do it as I would 
any, other, cheerfully, heartily, and scrupulously.” 

“ Wasier said than done, Do your business perplexities 
never intrude ? ” 

“ They are not allowed to. I shut up my business in my 
office when I gohome. Day is the time for work. At night, 
when the wheels stop, I stop too, and rest.” 

“ Every one is not so favoured as you, to be able to throw 
off care.” 

“Tt is habit with me. I began in early life. I was a 
teacher, and in the perusal of some good book caught this 
idea: ‘Lock your school cares and duties in your desk over 
the Sabbath, Nothing will disturb them, and by Monday 

-morning you will be rested, refreshed, and prepared to take 
them up again.’ All through life I have practised this, and 
have proved it to be good advice. I commit all when I 
retire to Him who never slumbers, and then I sleep; I’ve 
nothing else to do. Sleep is the best refreshment a tired man 
or woman can have; and it is a religious duty to enjoy it.” 
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A SEA-SIDE HOME AT LYTHAM. 
BY H. I, ARDEN. 


A ¥ew months ago I was staying for a short time at Lytham, 
in Lancashire. 

Each day on the beach I eine a busy, happy little band 
of children, coming regularly at a certain hour to play on 
the sands. They were cleanly and’well dressed, and as a 
rule.they had bright, cheerful faces; but on some of them I 
noticed that pale worn look which, if it does not tell of 
actual suffering, speaks too clearly of the knowledge of pain. 

I became so interested in watching my large, small family 
that I made inquiries about them, and soon learnt that 
they belonged to the Sea-side Home which is in connection 
with the Boys and Girls’ Refuge at Strangeways, Man- 
chester. I then asked a kind friend of mine, who is the 
head of almost everything that is good, if she knew this 
Home, and if she would take me over it. 


“ Know it!” she said, her face lighting up; “I should 
think I do, and I wish you would get it known too!” 

So that very afternoon she and I made our way to a plain, 
unpretending house in Warton Street, about which there 
was nothing unusual except that a gay flag was flying from 
its roof, and that every window was thrown wide open A 
small iron railing encloses a square little patch of grass, and 
a few steps lead up to a door, which opens into a narrow 
passage. A band of children came trooping down it when 
they heard my friend’s kind voice ; tiny rosy faces were raised 
to be kissed ; small hands seized hers prisoner. 

“Lady Grey!” cried one small trot, who was hardly old 
enough to speak plainly, but who still retained her baby’s 
privilege of believing that homage was her entire due— 
“ Lady Grey!” She evidently considered that the elder 
children had had their share of attention ; it was time her 
rights should be announced. 

Bright pictures were hung round the walls of a eee room 
into which this band of children led us. A. harméniam 
stood in one corner of it; an easy rocking-chair and a 
large old-fashioned bureau were at the end. 

“This is where I keep my accounts,” said the motherly- 
looking matron who was sitting before the bureau. She got 
up and showed me drawers full of tidily put away bills, 
aecounts, and reports. 

Reports of diseases healed, of kindnesses given, of the 
love of Heaven shining down on desolate, forsaken babies, 
of forbearance, kindness, and a great compassion. Ah! and 
more too, I thought, as I looked in those neatly filled pigeon- 
holes ; for I read there the remembrance in after-life of a 
quiet, holy discipline, which one day, please God, will tell 
upon and disarm some of the temptations which must surely 
come across the children’s lives hereafter. 

I left the party of children eagerly telling the Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn what they had learnt in the school that 
morning, and I followed the “ mother ” into a beautifully clean 
kitchen, where two children were laughing and talking, and 
helping the one maid-servant in different little useful ways. 
Here the matron opened a cupboard, and with great pride 
showed me a very nice dinner and tea set, a present from a 
generous friend who had died but a few weeks before. 
Then she took me into a small room, bright with pictures, 
flowers, and books, which I thought must be her private room. 

“My room!” she laughed. “Dear me! I have no room. 
This is the children’s favourite room.” 

And looking carefully round it, I saw unmistakable signs 
of children’s pleasures, as well as of “mother’s” nice ways ; 
for a doll’s house stood on a low shelf in one part of the 
wall, a Noah’s ark on another, and all kinds of different toys 
were on the table and scattered about. 

Highteen small cots filled the rooms up-stairs, which were 
as airy and clean as the rooms beneath. One of the 
rooms is given up as a bath-room, for, unless it is forbidden 
by the doctor, each child is regularly washed every day. 
Standing up there, far away from the sharpness of the 
children’s ears, the mother told me some of their histories. 

One little girl they had not long ago was found in a 
gutter in Manchester. She was such a miserable object 
that a man, for a coarse joke, cut off the head of a raw 
herring and threw it at her. The poor child was so starved 
that she seized it and ate it ravenously. This came to the 
ears of one of the members of the Manchester and Salford 
Boys and Girls’ Refuge, and the child was taken care of 
and brought to the Sea-side Home. No one knew who her 
father was; her mother was worse than words can describe. 
The poor little creature was more like a whipped dog than 
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a human being when she first came. She was afraid to speak, 
afraid to smile, or even to look at any one; but by degrees, getting 
used to the’ sunny atmosphere around her, she began to look up, and 
her timidity vanished under the new Jaw of kindness. Not one bad 
word was ever heard from her lips; not one wrong deed was she ever 
corrected for; she was the best child they had ever had. She re- 
minded one of some beautiful pure flower, growing Ld ec in & 
wild, uncared-for bed of weeds. 

One child was brought there once with his clothes growing ltter- 
ally into his skin. He had ‘never’ been washed, and his clothes were 
| coir Ke . never taken off, and he had to be soaked’in as hot water’ as he could 
bear, and to ade his rags peeled from him. 

Another very white “child: was brought in one day, who would 
only shake his head when Lady Grey’ asked him what had been the 
matter. At last a happy thought dawned upon her, and i asked,, 
“Was it your leg ?” 

The boy stniled; he thought it was his leg, but he was not quite 
certain. 

“Did they do anything to it ?” was the next question. 

Ah! the mystery was solved, the'riddle was explained; a glad 
smile broke over his face; he remembered it all now. 

“Oh, yes!” he cried. | “They washed‘my leg!” 

These are only three instances, and those very small ones, which 
came personally to my knowledge ; but the annual report, which I 
read only the other day, is fuller of sufferimg and human pain than 
any thrilling sensation novel. ‘Its-pages'seem to be one great prayer, 
which cannot fail to find an entrance into the hearts of ali who read 
it, to send help, however small, to the great daily battle which is: 
being fought in that. little Sea-side Home ‘against Sin, Cruelty, ané 
oe Sete a Starvation: Last year 181’ children ‘were: sent to this Home at. 

At the door of the Home. Lytham. 181 little lives were made happy and sos 181 souls 
were having a training for their Eternal Home. 

As I came down the stairs, and watched the crowd of little faces. still eagerly talking to my ‘fri iend, the idea 
came into my mind that I would tell a few of my unknown friends of .the existence of this busy, Feet, but 
too-little-known Home; and to ask them, should they feel so inclined, to help somé of ‘the forsaken children of our city 
streets to a good education, a kind home, a motherly mother, and pecs employment when they are capable of it. 


“Every day on the beach | noticed a band of children.” p. 55. 
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, SPRING TIDES. 


BY E. A. 


Ox! grand spring tides! whose boundless billows dash 
Upon the shingly shore, 
Then lift:their crested heads, and foaming lash 
Each rock and tide-mark ; till with thundering crash 
. They break with deafening roar. 


Oh! sweet spring tides! that rise with silent sway 
Within:the forest trees, 
Fillmg each sere browu branch-from day to day, 
Swelling each bud, until in green’array 
They wave in summer breeze. 


Oh! glad spring tides! of youthful.hope' and joy, 
> hat come but once tovall, 
Before we find our gold contains:alloy ; 
Before life’s sweets can‘e’er' begin to cloy, 
Or cherished’ idols fall. 


LEMPRIERE KNIGHT, 


Oh! blest spring tides! that fill the soul forgiven 

With early rapture sweet, 
When earth seems nought, and nought seems dear but heaven, 
Ere we have mingled with the world’s cold leaven, 

Or doubts and crosses. meet. 


But strongest tides must ebb as well as flow, 
The greenest leaves must fade, 

Perennial spring no human heart can know; 

And brightest Christians on this earth below 
Dwell sometimes in the shade. 


Oh! for the land where “ lasting spring abides,” 


“ And-never withering flowers,” 
Where no dark cloud the sunshine ever hides, 
No disappointment dearest hope betides, 
Where joy for aye is ours. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 


[These Notes on Books are not intended to serve the pur- 
pose of literary criticism, or as absolute advice to readers 
with respect to what they should or should not read; their 
design is simply to offer from month to month a few com- 
ments on the nature and characteristics of some of the 
works which are in most public libraries, in the hope that 
such a guide may be useful to those who wish to make the 
acquaintance of modern standard literature, but who may 
hesitate to venture into waters of unknown depth. Books 
whose style and contents have long been familiar by allusion, 
if not by personal study, will not therefore be discussed, nor 
is it proposed to say anything with regard to those works, 
scientific, biographical, or technical, which by reason of 
their very subject attract one class of readers and are left 
untouched by another. And it will be obviously unnecessary 
to trench on the realms of fiction or poetry, where all depends 
upon individual taste. | 


Green’s History or THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
THERE is no subject which ought, to be more interesting to 
English people than their own history ; and recent historians 
have made the study of it a delight in place of a task, by 
substituting for the old dry bones of facts and dates, to 
which names were strung in arbitrary categories conveying 
no impression of flesh and blood individualities, histories 
which make the men and women of the past live again and 
show us the actual life and progress of our forefathers. To 
no one, perhaps, do we owe a richer debt of gratitude in this 
respect than to the late John Richard Green, and few records 
of our national life are more fascinating than his “ History 
of the English People.” Itis not as a text-book that readers 
will find it most valuable, for they will enjoy it the more the 
better they are acquainted with chronological landmarks and 
the outline of events; and they may be recommended to leave 
the seemingly easier “ Short History,” into which the author 
condensed his great work, and plunge boldly into the four 
substantial volumes of the unabridged edition. 

The “ Short History,” in endeavouring to give all necessary 
facts and yet to spare space for those thoughtful analyses 
and life-giving details which are so eminently characteristic 
of the writer, is a little confusing, and hurries the reader on 
without giving time for a clear comprehension of the subject. 
Even in the longer work there is some fear of this, The 
marshalling of facts andthe unravelment of political com- 
plications are not its feature. The charm of the book—and 
it is a charm few readers will be able to resist—lies in 
graphic description of the condition of the people, their 
growth, constitution, social condition, habits, and thoughts, 
in pictures of men and places so vivid that they seem like 
the result of actual impressions of living men and existing 
things on the writer’s mind, “TI have preferred,” writes tlie 
author, ‘‘to pass lightly and briefly over the details of 
foreign wars and diplomacies, the personal adventures of 
kings and nobles, the pomp of courts, or the intrigues of 
favourites, and to dwell at length on the constitutional, intel- 
lectual, and social advance in which we read the history of 
the nation itself. It is with this purpose that I have 
devoted more space to Chaucer than to Cressy, to Caxton 
than to the petty strife of Yorkist and Lancastrian, to the 
Poor Law of Elizabeth than to her victory at Cadiz, to the 
Methodist revival than to the escape of the young Preten- 
der. If some of the conventional figures of 
military and political history occupy less than the space 
usually given them, it is because I have had to find a 
place for figures little heeded in common history—the 
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opened her struggle for the mastery of the seas. 


figures of the missionary, the poet, the printer, the merchant, 
or the philosopher.” 

The growth of towns, of trades and guilds, and the social 
and\political life of the burghers, the relative position of 
landowner and tiller, of master and craftsman, the 
development of the power of the people and of popular 
government, the home crises which lay behind wars abroad 
and national risings, the undercurrent of national temper 
which breathes out its spirit in the romances of Walter 
Map, the humour and joyousness of Chaucer, the Greek and 
Latin learning of Colet and Erasmus, or the Puritan stern- 
ness of “ Paradise Lost ”—these, and such as these, are the 
things to be found in Green’s History. The victory of 
the Black.Prince at Cressy is to him not merely an isolated 
triumph of English arms, but “ the beginning of a career of 
military glory, which fatal as it was destined to prove to the 
higher sentiments and interests of the nation, gave it a war- 
like energy such as it had never known before.” 


“With it began the military renown of England; with it 
The pride 
begotten by great victories and a sudden revelation of warlike 
prowess roused the country not only toa new ambition, a new 
resolve to assert itself as a Huropean power, but to a repudi- 
ation of the claims of the Papacy and an assertion of the 
ecclesiastical independence of Church and Crown, which paved 
the way for and gave its-ultimate form to the English Refor- 
mation. On the other hand the misery of the war produced 
the first great open feud between labour avd capital. The glory 


of Cressy and Poictiers was dearly bought by the upgrowth of ~ 


English pauperism. ‘The warlike tempér roused on foreign 
fields begot a new turbulence and scorn of law, with a new 
feudal spirit in the baronage, and sowed in the revolution which 
placed a new house on the throne the seeds of that fatal strife 
over the succession which troubled England to the days of 
Elizabeth.” 


Of one great religious movement he says :— 


“ Alien as its temper may be in many ways from the temper of 
the modern world, it is in Calvinism that the modern world strikes 
its roots, for it first revealed the dignity and worth of man.” 


Shakespeare speaks not only as a poet and dramatist, but 
as “ Elizabethan to the core,” standing “at the meeting point 
of two great epochs of history.” . 


“The age of Renascence was passing into the age of Puritanism. 
A new political world was rising into being ; ‘a world healthier, 
more really national, but less picturesque, less wrapped in the 
mystery and splendour that poets love. Great as were the faults 
of Puritanism, it may fairly claim to be the first political system 
which recognised the growth of the people as a whole. A 
sterner Protestantism was ‘invigorating. and ennobling life by 
its morality, its seriousness, its intense convictionof God. But 
it was at the same time hardening and narrowing it.” 


In “ Paradise Lost ” we have “the epic of Puritanism.” 


“ Whatever was highest and best in the Puritan temper spoke 
in the nobleness and elevation of the poem, its purity of tone, 
its loftiness of conception, its ordered and equable realisation of 
a great purpose. It expresses no less exactly its defects. 
Throughout it we feel almost painfully the want of the finer and 
subtler sympathies, of the large and genial humanity, of the sense 
of spiritual mystery. Dealing with subjects the most mysterious 
that poet can ever choose, he is never troubled by the obstinate 
questionings of invisible things which haunted the imagination 
of Shakspere.” 


Of another great religious revolt itself, with which he has 
a keen sympathy, the writer says :— 


“ At the Restoration Puritanism laid down the sword; it 
ceased from the long attempt to build up a Kingdom of God by 
force and violence, and fell back on its truer work of building upa 
kingdom of righteousness in the hearts and consciences of men. 
It was from the moment of its seeming fall that its real victory 
began. . . Inthe Revolution of 1688, Puritanism did the work of 
civil liberty it had failed to doin 1642. It wrought out through 
Wesley and the revival of the,eighteenth century the work of 
religious reform, which ‘its earlier friends had only thrown back.” 
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Tn these brief quotations may be seen something of the 
fine scholarly spirit in which Green writes, and something of 
the picturesque force and felicity of his language. His 
genius is peculiarly suited to the great medizeval ages of which 
~ many historians have so little to tell us, and hence the first 
and second volumes of his work, bringing the narrative 
down to 1660, are upon the whole the most brilliant. 

Linpa GARDINER. 
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CHILDREN’S AILMENTS AND THEIR 
PREVENTION. 


BY MRS. ATKINS, M.D. 
No. II.—Convutsions. 


Tuer are few baby-ailments so terrifying to the young 
mother as convulsions; the sudden onset of the disease, 
the distortion of the little body, the livid appearance of the 
face, all tend to deprive the inexperienced attendants of every 
vestige of calmness and presence of mind. Appalling though 
the symptoms may be, yet the mother may comfort herself 
with the knowledge that a first attack is very rarely fatal, 
and that convulsions are nota. disease in themselves, but 
merely a symptom of some disorder:which may be and often 
is very easily remediable. 

For instance, indigestion, or the cutting of a tooth, or a 
somewhat severe chill, will, in the predisposed, produce an 
attack of convulsions just as readily as, and far more 
frequently than, the gravest disorders. 

The causes of convulsions being often very difficult to 
detect, the diagnosis or, detection of the special cause in any 
given case must be left to the medical attendant ; but there 
are several points, with regard both to prevention and treat- 
ment, which belong to the domain of the mother. 

Taking first prevention, it is a well-known fact that the 
offspring of parents who marry too early or at too advanced 
an age are more susceptible of convulsions than the children 
of those who marry in the prime of life. Thesame may be said 
of children whose parents are first cousins, and with still 
more force of those whose parents themselves suffer from any 
nervousdisorder. Thus, epilepsy, or St. Vitus’s dance, or any 
form of insanity in either father or mother, will almost 
certainly create in the child a weakness of the nervous system 
which in infancy will probably manifest itself as convulsions. 
Even hysteria, which many women treat so lightly and fall 
into so complacently, will, if yielded to, undoubtedly prove 
a potent cause of convulsions in their children. 

Attention to even the most trivial details will be an aid 
to prevention, and in the hereditarily weakened individual 
is imperatively called for. A little sour milk in a dirty 
bottle will be sufficient to cause indigestion, which is a 
fruitful source of convulsions. In older children a morsel 
of underdone potato or a slice of unripe apple, by irritating 
the intestine, may have the same result, _Cold and damp 
feet, a sudden fright, a blow may in other cases be the 
starting-point of a violent attack of convulsions. 

Another very potent cause of convulsions is diarrhcea. 
This when acute is always serious, and demands the presence 
of the medical attendant, as if not checked it may in twenty- 
four hours reduce the healthiest infant to the verge of the 
grave. Such attacks, however virulent, are as a rule 
amenable to treatment, provided they have not been preceded 
for any. length of time by a relaxed condition of the bowels. 

It frequently happens that a careless or ignorant nurse will 
be quite satisfied the child is going on well if his bowels are 
moved once or twice in the day, irrespective of the appearance 


of the mot'ons. Careful cross-examination will in the 
majority of cases of acute diarrhoea reveal the fact that for 
days, or possibly weeks, the motions have been either clay- 
coloured, or green, or streaked with undigested milk; perhaps 
even they have contained slight traces of blood; all these 
conditions betokening an irritable condition of the bowels, 
which culminates at last ina violent attack of diarrhcea, 
probably accompanied by convulsions which may prove 
rapidly fatal. 

Most of these causes are preventable or may be guarded 
against by a careful mother, and such preventive treatment 
is of even more importance than the treatment of the attack 
itself. This resolves itself into doing as little as possible. 
Let the child be laid flat on the knee with its head raised 
and all the clothes completely loosened, whilst fresh air is 
freely admitted into the room. As soon asa warm bath can 
be prepared place the child gently in it, and if in two or 
three minutes the blueness of the face and the twitching of 
the limbs have not disappeared, a little cold water may be 
flicked upon the face and chest. Nothing else is to be done 
until the arrival of the doctor ; and above all, fuss, hurry, 
noise, and all unnecessary movements of the child are to be 
strictly guarded against. 
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TWO FRIENDS. 

GertrupE Owern and I were close friends at school. She 
was in every respect my superior. I was a rather plain, 
quiet girl, while she was a dashing little beauty, full of 
intelligence, and, as the daughter of a colonel, holding what 
we girls considered rather a brilliant position. Contrasts as 
we were, however, we were much attached, and I think that 
each had a good influence upon the other. When we left 
school we intended, of course, that our friendship should 
continue undiminished, but events proved too strong for us. 
In fact, we met but rarely, and even our letters became 
infrequent. 

Shortly before my marriage, however, I saw Gertrude, and 
I remember being rather hurt by the way she spoke. 

“You dear old Janet,” she said. ‘ Well, I suppose the 
life will suit you. Domestic felicity on a hundred a year, 
with a bald-headed curate and ten children! Eh?” 

“Herbert is not bald,” I said, rather hotly, “and has 
no? 

“Bah! that will come,” laughed Gertrude. ‘Don’t be 
cross, dearest. I meant no harm; but if ever J am married 
it shall be to a man who can make me rich and important, 
and give me everything that heart can desire.” 

“ But,” said I, “T’ve got that already in Herbert, you see.” 

“ We look at things from different standpoints, that’s all,” 
returned Gertrude. 

Some years after this, when Herbert was holding the 
small living of Oakdean, I heard that Gertrude was likely to 
become a neighbour of ours, as the wife of our Squire, a 
very wealthy man, but of indifferent reputation, and de- 
cidedly anti-Christian views. Had Mr. Langdale been a 
different person, I should have been delighted at the news. 
As it was, I felt placed in an awkward position ; but at last, 
guided by my husband, I wrote to Gertrude, and putting 
aside other matters, implored her to consider before trusting 
her happiness to one who was avowedly not a Christian. 

The only answer I got was a note announcing the marriage ! 

Of course I was one of Mrs. Langdale’s first callers. 

“T thought you would have been so glad to have me near 
you,” said Gertrude, in a tone of affectionate reproach, when 
we met 
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“And so I am, dear,” I returned, grasping her hand ; 
and no further allusion was made to my letter. I could 
not help thinking that even then my friend had a sad, worn 
expression on her face; but I hoped that it might only be 
attributable to the anxieties of her new dignity. 

After all, I did not see much of Gertrude. My time was 
greatly occupied, what with the parish and my little family, 
now numbering four, and our paths seemed to lie in different 
directions. Gertrude did not attend our church, and she 
scarcely ever came to see me. Sometimes I wondered if she 
was happy. I could only hope so. 

Years went on. 

Not having seen her for some time, I was startled one 
morning when, just as I was settling down to give my eldest 
girl her usual lessons, Mrs. Langdale was announced. 

She kissed me warmly. Her hands were trembling. 

“ Janet, you are my friend still? ” she asked, in an agitated 
voice. 

“Of course, dear Gertrude.” 

“ And your husband is a good man?” 

“He is indeed,” I said, a little proudly. 

“ Ah! happy Janet!” cried my poor friend. 
him. I want to consult him.” 

“ Go for father, dear,” I said to Janey. 

“T can bear it no longer,” said Gertrude, when we were 
alone. “I must leave him.” 

“Whom ?” 

“Mr. Langdale.” 

My husband now came in. 

“Can I help you in any way, Mrs. Langdale?” he asked, 
in his kind way. 

“Read that,” said Gertrude, taking a paper from her 
pocket, “‘and see if I am not justified.” 

“Janey, darling, go away now,” I said to my little girl. 
“We will do our lessons later.” 

My husband stood by the window and read. I came and 
sat by Gertrude, and took her hand. 

“Tt is a very sad-tale,” said Herbert. 

“ T thought before taking the final step I would show you, 
as a clergyman and a good man, this record of my married 
life. Iam leaving my husband! You see that I am alto- 
gether in the right, do you not P” she asked. 

My husband hesitated. “Has your husband no cause of 
complaint against you?” he asked.” 

“None.” 

“ Will you excuse my asking you, Mrs. Langdale, why you 
married? Was it for love?” 

Gertrude coloured. “Well, perhaps not exactly that,” 
she said, “ but——” 

“ Well,” said my husband, “if you will allow me, I will 
take this paper to my study and think it over. I might be 
able to make some slight suggestions.” 

Gertrude assented, and while he was absent I did my 
best to soothe my poor troubled friend. 

Presently my: husband returned with a folded paper in 
his hand. 

“This is more my notion of what it would be best to do 
and say under the circumstances, and may God guide you 
aright,” he said, taking Gertrude’s hand with affectionate 
earnestness, 

Gertrude opened the paper. Her face flushed. 

“Your husband means to insult me,” she said, holding it 
to me to read. 

“No, dear, not that,” I returned. 

It ran somewhat in these words— 

“T confess that I did my husband a crue! wrong in marry- 


“Send for 


ing him without love, and simply for the sake of wealth and 
position. Having given me these he has fulfilled his part of 


the contract, and whatever other ills I may have suffered I owe 


to my own 1608 step. But since we are taught that having 
done wrong to any man weare to make it good fourfold, so 
I desire by : a life of. fourfold patience, kindness, and long- 
suffering to atone to my husband for the sin against him 
which I committed.” 

“Tt is cruel!” said Gertrude, bitter tears forcing them- 
selves through the fingers with which she had covered her 
face. 

I put my arm round her. 

“ Herbert wants you to look at the matter from a high, a 
Christian standpoint,” I said. 

“T am nota Christian,” said Gertrude. 

“You used to be, dear,” I suggested, gently. 

“You don’t know what it is to live four years witn‘a 
godless man, Janet !” 

“No, thank God,” I returned, heartily ; ‘ but,” I went 
on, “ having undertaken this task, you are surely too brave 
a spirit to turn your back on duty.” 

Indeed, I hardly knew what to say or what tone to adopt 
with this poor, wounded, suffering sister ; but perhaps God 
guided me to say the right thing, and Iam sure that from 
my heart I sent up an earnest prayer that He might do so. 

In the end I succeeded in inducing Mrs. Langdale to 
return, at least for the present, to her home, myself 
accompanying her to her door, and promising that my 
husband, whose powers of persuasion I knew to be so much 
greater than mine, should call upon her later in the day. 

Thanks to my good husband’s éxertions and’ influence, 
Gertrude did not commit the sin of breaking that marriage 
vow upon which she ‘had entered too lightly; and a recon- 
ciliation was effected between the husband and wife. 

That Gertrude was ever a happy woman I cannot say ; 
but from this time I know she did most honestly strive to 
do her duty in the difficult path she had chosen, and her 
truly Christian sweetness and patience were not without 
effect upon the character of her husband. But Gertrude 
never had the joy of knowing this. She died within five 
years of her marriage, with the terrible feeling on her mind 
that the father in whose charge her infant child’ was left 
was a man lacking the fear of God. 

Poor Gertrude! She paid dearly for her riches and 
importance ! L. G. SEcun. 
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A VISIT TO THE SAMARITANS AT SHECHEM. 
BY REV. JAMES KING, M.A. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


The most interesting object in the synagogue is an ancient 
copy of the first five books of the Bible, known as the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. The manuscript is one of the oldest, 
if not the very oldest, existing manuscript of the Bible. It 
is an object of the deepest regard to the Samaritans, and, 
with a view to its careful preservation, is kept under lock 
and key in a strong box deposited in the holy; place, and 
jealously guarded by the high priest. It was agreed before 
going to the synagogue that we should be favoured with a 
peep at the venerable manuscript, and the high priest had 
entered behind the veil to bring it forth from 1ts hidden 
resting-place. After waiting for some time the veil was 
partly drawn aside, and the high priest stepped forth, bear- 
ing a huge scroll in his arms. We gazed at it with * eager 
curiosity as he in silence began to unfold it to view; but 


_. 
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Mr. Karey, in the Arabic tongue, asked Yakoob a question, 
and an animated conversation was carried on between them. 
At length the high priest smiled, and suddenly taking up 
-the seroll again disappeared behind the veil. Mr. Karey 
then explained to us that the scroll shown to us was not the 
ancient Samaritan codex, but a modern imitation often ex- 
hibited to strangers. It appears that the sect very reluc- 
tantly show their revered manuscript, and, if. possible, de- 
ceive visitors by showing the spurious copy. They actually 
tried thus to deceive H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the 
distinguished party that accompanied His Royal Highness, 
on the occasion of his visit to Shechem in 1862; and it is 
now well known that many who imagine they have gazed 


engraving of the ground-plan of the tabernacle, showing the 
posts, tenons, veil, vessels and furniture, with a legend at- 
tached to each, while another part of the case is covered 
with floral decoration. Some time ago a rubbing or squeeze 
was made of the figures engraved on this case, and on being 


| submitted to the art critics at South Kensington Museum 


they pronounced it to be Venetian work of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. Our readers, however, must note that 
the silver case is no essential part of the manuscript, and, 
therefore, the decision of the Kensington authorities in no 
way impugns the high antiquity of the codex itself. On the 
cylinder being opened there was exposed to our view the 
manuscript, which consists of a roll fifteen inches wide and 
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“Janey, darling, go away now,’ | said to my little girl.” 


on the ancient Samaritan codex have seen only the spurious 
imitation. This certainly would have been our lot also, had 
not the clever missionary detected the pious fraud, and in- 
terceded on our behalf that the genuine manuscript might 
be shown to the party. 

Presently Yakoob returned, bearing the genuine scroll. It 
is well worthy of special notice, and, as we had an opportu- 
nity of examining it, it may interest our readers to know a 
few particulars respecting the venerable Samaritan codex. 
The scroll was wrapped in cloth of crimson satin, embroi- 
dered with letters of gold in the Damascus style. On the 
cloth being ‘removed there was seen a silver case in form of 
a cylinder two-and-a-half feet long and one foot in diameter, 
opening down the middle. The case is handsome, and the 
ornamentation on it highly artistic. On one part is an 


probably about eighty feet in length. It is made of rough 
parchment of a light brown colour, and is much stained, 
especially in the columns exposed to view on the great day 
of atonement. The parchment is worn out and rudely 
patched together in several places, and it is rolled upon two 
rods of brass, one being fastened at each end of the parch- 
ment. The writing is arranged in columns, and, like ail 
Semitic literature, is read from right to left. very column 
is thirteen inches long by seven in width, and, on an average, 
there are seventy lines in each column. Altogether there 
are one hundred and ten columns, and as these are separated 
by a broad margin the whole parchment is of considerable 
length, as noticed above. The letters are said to be of the 
old Samaritan type, and they are very much like the ancient 
letters we have seen on old Jewish coins, and, moreover, 
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akin to the Phoenician characters found on the now 
famous Moabite stone. They are, however, small and 
rudely formed, and the general appearance of the writing 
shows at once that it is much inferior to that accurate 
caligraphy characteristic of the comparatively modern 
scrolls used in Jewish synagogues. Some lacunz or gaps 
indicate that letters in certain parts have been obliterated, 
and other places bear marks of correction and change. The 
scroll? contains the whole of the Pentateuch, although it differs 
somewhat from our own version. Its age cannot be accurately 
determined: for although fierce discussions have been 
carried on for three centuries regarding its antiquity, it 
appears that there is not yet sufficient data to settle the 
point with certainty. 

The Samaritans say it is the work of Abishua, the grand- 
son of Aaron, and that therefore the manuscript is 3,500 
years of age. The Tarikh, literally “ Inscription” or famous 
title, runs down the centre of the scroll. It reads thus— 
“J, Abishuah, son of Phinehas, son of Eleazar, son of Aaron 
the priest, the favour of Jehovah be upon them, for His 
glory I have written this Holy Torah (aw) in the entrance 
of the tabernacle of the congregation on Mount Gerizim, 
even Bethel, in the thirteenth year of the possession by the 
children of Israel of the land of Canaan and all its boundaries. 
I thank the Lord.” 

Great diversity of opinion exists among Hebraists and 
Semitic scholars regarding its age. Kennicott, Stuart, 
Davidson, and others think that the Samaritans received the 
manuscript as an inheritance from the ten tribes whom they 
succeeded in central Palestine. Prideaux, De Wette, 
Gesenius, Hengstenberg, etc., think that it was introduced 
among the Samaritans at the time of the foundation of the 
Temple on Mount Gerizim, four centuries before the Christian 
era. Then, again, Morin, Le Clerc, and others are of opinion 
that the Israelitish priest sent by the king of Assyria to 
instruct the new inhabitants in the religion of the Living 
God, must have brought the manuscript with him. A fourth 
party contend that it is the work of some impostor who lived 
in Apostolic times; while a fifth party suggest that it was 
written after the Masoretic Text which dates from the sixth 
century after Christ, and therefore that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is only about a thousand years old. The great 
weight of authority is, however, in favour of a very high 
antiquity, and we are compelled at least to regard the 
Samaritan Pentateuch as the most venerable manuscript in 
the world. 

The letters on the scroll are very like the old Hebrew 
letters used by the Jewish nation from the early days of Moses 
to the Babylonian captivity, extending over a period of a 
thousand years. The square letters known as Hebrew at 
the present day are really “Chaldaic,” and first became 
known to the Jews during their exile in Babylonia. The 
use of the Chaldaic alphabet was continued in the post- 
exilian period, but for the purposes of general literature, the 
square characters now known as Hebrew were not generally 
used by the Jews until about two hundred years before the 
Christian Hra, The fact therefore that the letters are like 
the old Hebrew characters is a presumption favouring the 
idea that the manuscript belongs to a period anterior to 
200 years B.C. 


This antiquity is further corroborated by the fact that the | 


Samaritan alphabet is akin to the letters on the royal 
sarcophagus of Ashmunazar, an arcient king of Tyre, 700 
B.c.; and moreover like the rude letters inscribed by king 
Mesha’s workmen on Moab’s Patriarchal stone about nine 
hundred years before the Christian era, 


The division of the present synagogue, humble though it 
is, into a sanctuary and a more holy place separated by a 
veil, shows that its general form is a reflex of both the 
tabernacle and the temple. In Solomon’s temple we know 
that the ark of the covenant containing a copy of the law, 
that is the Pentateuch, was deposited in the “ holy of holies ” 
immediately behind the veil, and the Samaritans were 
probably familiar with Solomon’s temple during the hundred 
years that elapsed between the captivities of Israel and 
Judah, Further, we may be morally certain that the rival 
temple on Mount Gerizim was in its leading features a re- 
production of that at Jerusalem, and that a copy of the 
Mosaic law was deemed essential to the sanctity of the 
sanctuary. This being so, the conviction forces itself upon 
our mind that the Samaritan manuscript was prepared for 
their temple on Gerizim, and consequently was deposited in 
the sacred edifice about 420 B.c. The Samaritans regard 
the scroll with feelings of deep veneration, and while it was 
being shown to us they gazed upon it with such eagerness 
that it seemed as if they, like ourselves, looked at it for the 
first time. At length the high priest rolled it up, put it 
into the cylinder, carefully wrapped it up in the silken cover, 
and then raising it in his hands gently, as a mother would 
fondle the child of her bosom, he passed within the veil to 
deposit the sacred writings in their resting-place. We had 
not an opportunity of being present at their public worship, 
but we are informed that when the codex is exhibited they 
turn their faces towards it and then prostrate themselves in 
lowly adoration. During their prayers the faces of the 
worshippers are turned towards the site of the ancient, 
temple on Mount Gerizim. 

Amid all the changes and vicissitudes of this strange 
people, they have clung with pious regard to Gerizim their 
holy mountain, and after the lapse of many centuries their 
descendants, though few in number and fast diminishing, 
turn in their devotions towards that mountain which they 
regard as the most sacred spot in the world. 

The Samaritans form one of the smallest and most 
exclusive sects. Their religion is the strongest example of 
local worship now existing, and this exclusive system is 
promulgated in direct opposition to the principle of the 
universality of the Christian religion, proclaimed by the 
Saviour Himself as He sat -by Jacob’s well at the base of 
Gerizim. The sacredness of local worship according to that 
principle is at an end, and they only woship God aright 
“who worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Every mountain- 
top is as sacred as the summit of Gerizim, and every soul 
panting after God can worship Him in spirit and in truth 
in the great temple of the universe as acceptably as in 
ancient times men worshipped Him in the stately temples 
that crowned Gerizim and Moriah. “ A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another as I have loved 
you,” is the eleventh commandment of our Master, and 
they whose souls most closely resemble His blessed. image 
are the highest in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Ay old Scotch merchant was once asked how it was that his 
son and daughter-in-law had not succeeded so well in life as 
he had. “That’s easily explained,” said he; “we old folks 
began with a little house and a plain table, with porridge 
and a herring, and bit by bit advanced to tea and ‘ chuckie.’ 
But the young folks started with a braw house, and tea and 
chuckies, and silks, and never buckled up their sleeves to 


work,” 
, 
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THE most fashionable dresses for ladies this season are very 
plain in their construction. Instead of the long full draperies 
with steels at the back, the skirts are now draped in the 
plainest: possible way, and hang down at the back in straight 
folds or pleats. 

A very pretty, neat dress may be made with sable brown 
cloth, or cashmere bodice and drapery, with an under-skirt of 
velvet of the same colour. At the side the drapery opens 
ever the velvet under-skirt, showing bars of poppy red moiré 
ribbon laid across the dark velvet, while the edges of the 
cloth are lined with a similar red. The fronts of the bodice 
turn back, and underneath a waistcoat of velvet is fastened. 
This has bars of ribbon similar to those on the skirt. An 
ordinary coat sleeve is used, with a cuff of velvet. The 
collar is also of velvet and ribbon. 

Passementerie trimmings are much used to ornament the 
long folds of dress skirts. These are without beads, and free 
from al] glitter. 

The simplicity of style in dress bodices now worn is re- 
lieved by elegant stomachers and jabots, and also by the full 
lace collar trimmings, Stuart ruffs and thick quilted ruches, 
which finish the neck, 

Lapy’s JACKET. 

Our illustration shows a 
jacket suitable for indoor wear. 
It is much after the style of 
the blouse bodices so much in 
vogue last year. The design is 
simple yet tasteful, and will be 
- found very useful for morning 
“wear, when of course it will be 

made of some inexpensive 
material and used over a quite 
plain skirt, or it can be used 
equally well over a silk skirt 
’ the body of which may be worn 
out, when a better fabric will 
be necessary for better occa- 
sions. 

Cashmere fine cloth, or any 
cotton material, will be found 
suitable, and the trimming can 
be of lace embroidery or braid, according to taste. 

The backs of the jacket bodice are tight-fitting, while the 
loose-fitting fronts are fastened under a pleated plastron. 
The revers collar and cuffs are trimmed with lace, as is also 
the tab which unites the waist. A frill about six inches 
wide, gathered with a heading, goes round the lower edge of 
the jacket. The sleeve is cut to allow for a little fulness on 

3 the shoulder, and is set into a cuff about 
three inches wide at the wrist. 


Boy’s Sattor Suir. 


This style of suit for boys is still much 
worn, and has the advantage of being 
1 easy to make as well as easy to wear. 

Navy blue serge cloth is generally used, 
of which one yard will make a suit for 
a boy, say, of four or five years of age, 
The blouse jacket is not usually lined 
throughout. It has no seam down the 
back, and is drawn in at the waist with 
an elastic band. The front is crossed 
over like a double-breasted jacket, a 


straight piece of stuff being allowed about two imches 
wide in cutting out each side. On the second row of buttons 
only the top button is caught into the buttonhole, the others 
being sewn on for ornament. ‘lhe great advantage of this 
is that it does away with the necessity for a ribbon in front, 
which in ordinary wear is so often untied and soon gets 
shabby. 

The knickerbockers are worn shorter and tighter fitting 
than those we are used to seeing with sailor suits. For 
little boys these can be sewn to a calico body in front, 
and buttoned to the same at the back. A sailor collar 
finishes the neck, which opens over a white flannel front. 

The full sleeve is laid in a box pleat two inches wide, and 
set into the armhole; at the wrist it is pleated into a cuff 
about two and a, half 
inches wide. We can 
supply flat patterns of 
lady’s dress, post free, 
Is. ; lady’s jacket, 6d. ; 
sailor suit, 6d. 


CHILDREN’S 
PINAFORES. 


These two little 
pinafores are made in 
white diaper. 

No 1 is  apron- 
shaped, and is cut in 
one piece, fastening 
on the shoulder. It 
is hemmed all round, 
and then trimmed 
with embroidery. 

No. 2 is made with 
a width of diaper gored, and has an extra piece about six 
inches wide let in 
down the front. 
This can be smocked 
or gathered with a 
few runners at the 
neck, <A strip of in- 
sertion joins this to 
the gored piece, 
which is feather- 
stitched on either 
side, Straps of in- 
sertion form the 
shoulders, and em- 
broidery edging 
trims the neck and 
armholes. A hem 
and tucks finish the 
bottom. 

Flat pattern of fay 
either, post free, 
3d. 

Address F.F. pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Pinafore, No. 1. 


Pinafore, No. 2. 


PoratoE Pre.—Two pounds of potatoes, two ounces of 
onions (cut small), one ounce of butter, and half an ounce 
of tapioca. Pare and cut the potatoes ; season with pepper 
and salt; put them ina pie dish, adding the onions, tapioca, 
a few pieces of butter, and half a pint of water; cover with 
paste, and bake in a moderately hot oven. A little celery 
or powdered sage may be added. 
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YVONNE ST. CLAIRE; OR, WON BY PATIENCE. 
BY ELIZA F. POLLARD, 
Author of “Nan,” Robert Aske,” ete. 


CHAPTER XII. 
. ‘PAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY.” 


| to join in their usual games and walks, and casting furious 
scarcely be entirely ignorant of what was going on around || glances at Geoffrey, whenever they met; and Yvonne was 
her! at all events her young companions went far to en- informed by her cousins‘that it was all on account of her; 
‘lighten her, for Robert suddenly became taciturn, refusing | that he was jealous of the Englishman, and had declared he 


Waar was Yvonne thinking of all this time? she could 
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would berevenged. She laughed at first, but soon the woman’s 
instinct told her that this “ Englishman” had brought 
something new into her life. He interested her, she began 
to listen for his step, to be glad when he came and sorry 
when he went; but she gave the feeling no name, she could 
not ; love was a sealed book to her, no one had ever spoken 
of it in her hearing; she had read few novels, Marriage 
was a frequent subject uf conversation, but love never. No 
idea of marriage was associated in her mind with Geoffrey ; 
he was a grown-up man, her superior in every way, a noble- 
man in his own country perhaps, and rich! Tante Marie 
said all Englishmen were. 

Yvonne was better educated than her cousins, who 
went to the convent, whilst she owed her teaching to 
her father and Tante Marie, both scholars in their ways. 
She had read a few English books, mostly religious 
works and poetry; hymns which she had learned to love, 
and which she and Tante Marie would sing together 
on Sunday evenings, when most of the inhabitants were 
at Vespers. There was something lonely in the isolation 
of these two, in the midst of a Catholic population; and 
Yvonne would sometimes feel the tears gather in her eyes 
with a strange longing as she heard the church bells ringing, 
and saw the girls and boys in their best clothes trooping 
into church beside their parents, whilst she stood gazing 
from afar; why was she different from them? She could 
answer the question well enough; she was proud of her 
faith, of the race of martyrs from which she sprung, but the 
sadness remained. Her young heart longed for sympathy 
and communion. 

Since Geoffrey came things had changed, not only on 
Sundays, but on week-days; he joined his deep tenor 
with her sweet unformed girlish voice and Tante Marie’s 
trembling notes. He made the little cottage piano give 
forth its fullest sound in solemn Gregorian chants. It was 
part of his German education, and he was at the head of 
several musical societies at Manchester, 

The day after his conversation with Charles, Geoffrey 
had been out shooting with the Mayor; they had had 
fairly good sport, it was early in the season, and the birds 
were tame. 

“T think,” he said, as they returned, “I will stop at 
Mademoiselle St. Claire’s, and leave her these birds.” 

“ Very good,” answered his companion, ‘“ then we will part 
here,” and shaking hands they each went their way. 

The truth was that during that long day’s march over the 
fields, Geoffrey had made up hismind. Charles, he felt sure, 
would soon make his position known at home; it was better 
he should doso himself! But first he must speak to Yvonne ; 
resolved to do so at once he entered the cottage. She 
happened to be alone, working at the open window. Tante 
Marie had just gone across to the grocer’s, she told him. 
He took the fact in, but did not answer her at once; standing 
beside her, his eyes resting on her girlish figure, ane felt his 
gaze and looked up, the rich blood mantling her cheek. 

“Why do you look at me so?” she asked, and dropped 
her work into her lap. 

“ Because,” he said, speaking slowly, “I havea question to 
ask you, and I wonder how you will answer me.” 

“ Ask,” she answered, smiling; but he did not smile; 
before this girl, this almost child, the strong man trembled ; 
he had hardly realised how much he loved her; and she 
was so calm, 

“Yvonne,” he said at last, “will you trust me?” He 
drew a chair beside her. There they both sat side by side, 
facing the old market-place, the evening sun lighting up the 


little room, the murmur of children’s voices, their glad 
laughter breaking the stillness. 

es ‘Kes, T will trust you,” she said. 

“Then,” he said, “I want you to be my wife, to come to 
England with me; I do not know whether you will understand 
me,” he conauiet “you are so young,” and he bent forward 
and laid his hand on hers, “but I have loved you from the 
first hour I saw you.” 

“ When I was drawing the cart ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, smiling at her look of surprise. “I 
love you as a man can only love one person in his life, and 
if this place were my home, or within a hundred miles of 
it, I should not tell you so now, but wait months, perhaps 
years, until you yourseif felt it, so that you would need no 
telling. But now, in a week or two, I must leave you, to 
come back when I know not, and that is why I ask you to 
trust me, Yvonne, to believe that I love you, and hope 
that in time you will love me, even as I desire you should, 
and I do desire it with intense longing. I would give a great 
deal to hear you say, ‘ Geoffrey, I love you.’” His voice 
trembled, silently he watched her. She sat quite still, but 
the varying colour and the quivering lip bespoke emotion of 
anew kind. Suddenly she rose, stood before him and, looking 
him full in the face said quickly: 

‘What do you want? I do like you very much, better 
than any one else; I am sorry you should go away. Iam 
not afraid of you, I will be your wife. But must I go to 
England, away from Tante Marie?” 

It was so simply, so childishly answered, Geoffrey could 
but smile. 

“Tm afraid so, but she might come to us.” 

“Yes, she might,’ said Yvonne, joyously, “she loves — 
England; Mr. Geoffrey, I will love it too.” 

“ And me,” said Geoffrey. : 

“T go for you,” she answered; “is not that love?” 

She was right, surely it was love! he took her two hands 
in his and would have drawn her towards him but for that 
open window just in front of them! and there was Tante 
Marie, too, coming in! was ever lover so crossed ? 

“‘ Never mind,” he said, laughing, “ I'll repay myself with 
interest one day.” 

Ps ae * * * * * * 

“Why not, Tante Marie P you know England well, and you 
have no ties here! It would simplify matters. In any case 
next year will be time enough to decide. How old are you, 
dear ? ”—he passed his hand tenderly over Yvonne’s hair. 

“Seventeen next month,” she answered, smiling. 

“ And you are sure you will wait for me, and be ready 
when I come to fetch you ?” he asked. 

“Why not ?” she answered, shyly, “no one else is likely to 
come. Besides——” 

“ Besides what ?” he asked, curiously. She flushed. 

“No one could ever be quite like you,” she replied, softly. 

“Thank you,” he answered. Vaguely he understood that 
he was a hero to this child; others might come and go, but 
he had been the first to make her young heart beat, he was 
to her the type of manly beauty and honour; might it ever 
be so! She was so young, love was still a great mystery to 
her, a species of hero-worship, She had grown timid in his 
presence, dreamily thoughtful, the undeveloped soul was as 
it were feeling 1ts way into an unknown land. She was 
restless, too; the carelessness of childhood had disappeared, 
to give place to she hardly knew what. She was neither 
happy nor unhappy; when Geoffrey was absent she longed 


‘for his presence; when he was with her she shrunk into 


herself. It was almost a rehef that he should go away. 
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Tante Marie had divined something of what was going on 
in that young heart and had decided wisely. “She is hardly 
a woman,” she had said to Geoftrey; “ be content to wait; 
believe me, you will be the gainer.” 

A week later Charles was pronounced fit to travel, and the 
two cousins left Dorigny. The preceding day he had been 
introduced to the whole family. His only remark to Geoffrey 
after the interview was, “She is certainly very pretty, but 
a merechild. I cannot understand a man of your age falling 
in love with her; however, you are going away, so I daresay 
it will die a natural death.” Geoffrey made no answer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“FOR LOVE.” 


“Fatuer, I have only kept my word! I promised you on 
leaving, that if, when I saw her again I found I had made a 
mistake, and that I had dreamt a dream, however rude the 
awakening, I would face the results and break off this 
marriage, to which you object so strongly; but that if, on 
the contrary, I realised that my aftianced bride was as dear 
to me now as when J left her a year ago, why then.no power 
on earth should part us. I tried to imagine I had been 
mistaken, that after all it might have been only a passing 
fancy. I had not seen her for a year, and she was very 
young, she might herself: be changed.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lee, “I hope for all our sakes such is 
the case, for I told you, and I tell you again, I will never 
give my consent; I will have no foreign wench in my house.” 

“Ts that your last word, father?” Geoffrey had turned 
very pale; they were standing in the office, Robert Lee with 
his back to the fire, his son facing him, both with the same 
determined look on their faces. 

“Tt is,” answered Mr. Lee. 

“Wait till you have seen her,” pleaded Geoffrey, in a 
low voice. “ Father, let me bring you my wife; only let me 
bring her to you,” he continued. 

“Your wife!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. 

“T could not help it. There was no one to bring her 
over, so we were married at Havre at the English Consulate 
after going through the French civil marriage. Had her 
dunt not been ill she would have brought her to England 

herself. Remember, I have waited a whole year! and pardon 
me, father.” 

“A year! Itold you never, never! And if you have 
kept your word, as you call it, I will keep mine. You can 
go, sir. There are plenty of firms who will be happy to take 
you as foreman, or even manager. I no longer require your 
services; our deed of partnership is annulled. You will find 
asum of money at the bankers equivalent to your share. 
Good-day, sir, good-day,” and Mr. Lee pointed to the door. 

“Ts this really to be, father?” asked Geoffrey. 

“ Did you ever know me to retract >” answered his father. 

“ And my mother?” said Geoffrey. 

“You should have thought of that sooner. Your mother 
has never contradicted me in her life: she will not now. 
You have chosen between us and this foreign girl whom you 
hardly knew; it is well! I have nothing more to say.” 

‘The two men were perfectly calm. 

Geoffrey took up his hat. ‘Good-bye, father,” and he 

, held out hishand. | 

Robert Lee appeared not to see it; he had seated himself 
at his table, apparently occupied over some accounts. 

. Geoffrey waited a minute at the door to see if he would 
relent ; then he said: “1 cannot help it ; for the whole past 


year I have asked you to seg her, to judge for yourself. | 


Tante Marie would have brought her over at your request, 
and you would not. I was prepared to make concessions, to 
wait still longer if necessary ; but your only answer was 
‘Never!’ and I could not give her up. She is an orphan, 
and if anything happens to Tante Marie would be alone in 
the world. I scarcely realised how much I loved her until 
I saw her again; then I knew that life would be impossible 


; Without her, and I did the only thing an honourable man 


could do: I married her and brought her home.” 

“To drive me into accepting her as my son’s wife, and I 
will not,” said Robert Lee. “Now go; there is no use in 
arguing.” 

Geoftrey needed no second bidding. He had done battle 
bravely for his love during the whole year; asking but one 
thing, that before deciding for or against the marriage, his 
father should consent to see the St. Claires. But he would 
not ; he did not wish to be convinced, and so, when the year 
of probation came to an end, Geoffrey announced his inten- 
tion of going over to France and claiming his bride; “un- 
less she be changed and be unwilling to follow me,” he 
added; ‘‘ she was very young. I shall leave her free, I shall 
not force her will.” But he had found her fairer than he 
had left her, and the sight of him had brought the light to 
her eyes and the glad smile of shy welcome to her lips. In the 
stillness and solitude of her daily life she had thought over 
many things, and Geoffrey’s letters had opened a new world 
to her. He wrote of his love, but he wrote also of the 
higher and nobler duties to which that love might lead. 
From the first he had believed in her; his instinct had told 
him that all that was good and noble was enshrined in that 
young heart. The face was too pure, the brow too open, to 
harbour aught but high aspirations and noble thoughts, and 
he had judged her rightly ; she had been growing up to him 
all these months. Both she and Tante Marie were much 
troubled when he told them in a few words of his father’s 
opposition. “If he would give any reason beyond his own 
will and his dislike to my marrying any save an English girl, 
T would say let us wait, we are both young; but it is useless. 
If you are willing to trust her to me, Tante Marie, let it be 
now, at once. As my wife, it seems to me almost impossible 
they should not meet in the course of time, and then I will 
trust you to beard the lion in his den, my darling.” 

“JT do not like letting her marry thus,” said Tante Marie. 
“Tf I were younger, if I had money to leave her, I would 
not do it; but Geoffrey, I have been ill all this winter, in 
danger of death; and I often lay awake at night praying, 
hoping you would be faithful to her, and now, when you 
have come for her, shall I say no? She is alone in the 
world. God sent you to her; surely your father will for- 
give you? It isa sore temptation, to know she is safe with 
a good man, and she will repay you; she will love you well. 
I know the child; you may trust her.” And she drew the 
young girl’s head down upon her bosom, while the tears’ 
rained upon the fair head. As 

‘“Tante Marie, you will come too; I cannot leave you 
alone,” said Yvonne. 

* You will do as Geoffrey wishes,” said Tante Marie, 
gently; “I give you into his care.” 

And so, after much consultation with the mayor, they 
went to Havre, and there they were married. 

“TJ give her to you thus quickly,” said Tante Marie, on the 
eve of their marriage, ‘ because I am afraid of leaving her 
alone. Look at her, her very beauty is a danger, and my 
cousin the mayor has eight children of hisown; he could do 
nothing for Yvonne.” 

“ You need pot trouble, 


” 


said Geoffrey. “I think you 


oa 
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can hardly know how I love her! Were it one degree less I 
should not have the courage to offend my father. I do not 
know what the result may be, but this I do know, my wife 
will be all the world to me. Once we are settled, I shall 
come over and fetch you, and you will live, if not with us, 
near us, You cannot remain by yourself at Dorigny.” 

* We will see, we will see,” said Tante Marie; “ only let 
me know the child is safe.” 

There was a very quiet wedding at Havre, and the same 
day Geoffrey and Yvonne took the Southampton boat and 
crossed over to England, A week later he had left Yvonne 
in lodgings in London and ran down to Manchester; the 
result of his interview we know. He returned the same 
night to his wife. ‘It is only what I expected,” he said, in 
answer to her inquiries; “he is perfectly unreasonable ; 
only time or circumstances will change him.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Yvonne, standing like a penitent child 
before him. 

“Sorry?” he answered, taking her in hisarms. “ How 
dare: you even utter the word! You have nothing in this 
world to do but to smile and be glad.” And _he kissed the 
beautiful face resting on his shoulder. 

“To smile and to be glad!” Could he really hope so to 
hedge her inas to exempt her from the usual lot of woman- 
hood? Would it be well for her tobe so exempt? Not by 
flowery paths does man attain to better things. “ No cross, 
no crown.” Slowly and surely must we each climb our 
Calvary, learning at each step the lesson of self-sacrifice, 
until we lay our burden down beneath the shadow of that 
‘Great Love, before which.all human love must pale. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SHADOWS. 


Mrs. Ler had merely said, “You might have seen her, 
Robert!” when her husband came home and told her of 
the result of his interview with Geoffrey. 

“To be cajoled into doing what I have no intention of 
doing !” he answered. ‘Those French girls have a way with 
them of making all seem. right and pleasant. Look at 
Carr’s wife, she was French; when she had spent all he 
could give her, she ran away, leaving him with two children, 
and has never been heard of since.” 

“Tt happens sometimes with Englishwomen, too!” ven- 
tured Mrs. Lee. 

“Tisten once for all, Mary, and then we will speak no 
more on the subject. I have never denied Geoffrey any- 
thing, but I warned him long ago that I would not hear of 
his marrying a foreign girl. He has deliberately gone and 
done it; he must abide the consequences. After all, what 
has he to. complain of F His presence in Manchester in the 
firm would have annoyed me. I have bought him out. He 
can join another firm.” 

Mr. Lee turned away to avoid further discussion ; but his 
wife. knew, as no one else did, how much he missed his 
son. He went earlier, and stayed later at the mills, and 
came home tired. Theo alone could amuse him, but even 
she did not dare to mention Geoffrey’s name. 

Charles Marston was in residence at Beechlands. After 
his return from Dorigny he had had a very severe relapse. 
The doctor gave it as his opinion that he had caught a low 
sort of typhoid fever in Sheftield, which the journey abroad, 
while walking in the heat, had brought to a climax. He was 
therefore nursed and cared for, in fact gradually dropped 
into the position of a chronic invalid, He managed to in- 
gratiate himself with his uncle, sympathising with him upon 


-ciated Yvonne with him in his daily life. 


what he called Geoffrey’s folly. He described Yvonne as a 
pretty child, and during the year of probation, persuaded 
his uncle that Geoffrey would never hold outif he remained 
firm. When the marriage was announced to him, he ap- 
peared greatly surprised and apparently much distressed. 

“T cannot understand him at all,” he said to his aunt: 
“Tf she had been a woman! but a mere girl! she mer 
worth it!” 

“ Let us hope she may be,” answered Mrs. Lee; “ ‘for she 
has cost us dear.” _ 

Perhaps what she felt most was the condolences she was 
subject to when the fact got abroad that Geoffrey had 
married without his father’s consent, and that the firm was 
no longer “ Lee and Son” ! 

The Standishes were amongst the first is call, but Mrs. 
Lee’s manner was so cold that they did not dcbas in words 
to mention the subject. Their innuendoes and side remarks 
were almost as painful. “ Young men who had always had 
their own way were difficult to manage. How thankful she 
must be that her nephew was so steady,” remarked Mrs. 
Standish; “but then so much depended on. cenceion. 
Mr. Charles was such a domestic character.” 

Mrs. Lee vouchsafed no answer, notwithstanding Cxigoling’ Ss 
conscious blushes. She knew that Charles went daily to the 
Court, but whether he had any definite intentions she did 
not trouble herself to inquire. She believed her nephew to 
be thoroughly selfish, and intent on taking advantage’ of 
anything and any person likely to promote his personal 
comfort. He had offered himself as temporary assistant 
curate to the Vicar of Dixley, who, desirous not to offend 
the Lees, had accepted him, but reluctantly. Charles had 
really applied for a foreign chaplaincy; either in France or 
Italy, as beneficial to his health, Caroline had encouraged 
the idea. What could be more charming than a residence 
abroad ? : 

Thus a year had gone by. Geoffrey wrote to‘his mother, 
who, though grieved and blaming him, could not) have 
lived without news of her son. He and Yvonne had made 
their home in the outskirts of Bolton, he having invested 
his capital in some mills there, which seemed to promise 
well. He had not been long in the firm before he found 
that the concern was, to say the least, shaky.. Things had 
been grossly misrepresented to him; he had, in fact, been 
taken on as a junior partner to prop up the whole concern, 
Once done, he knew reproaches were useless, and set to work 
with all his energy to reform abuses and give a new impetus 
to the business. He was hard worked and often anxious, 
but he was so happy. The home he went back to of an 
evening was like paradise to him, the vision of the girl-wife 
which he carried away with him in the morning was present 
with him all the livelong day. From the first he had asso- 
Was she not to be 
his companion and his friend? She had been so to both father 
and aunt; it was nothing new to her. She was not affeeted 
when he told her of their bad investment, and how for a few 
years they would be almost poor, She had never been rich, and 
her tastes were so simple. She went and came about their 
cottage all day long with only a little maid to help her, just 
as she had done at Dorigny. She looked so young, her voice 
was so sweet, as she sang about the place in her gladness. 

Those two tasted to the full the joy of loving. Their 
lives were complete in each other. It mattered not that 
the country they lived in lacked beauty ; every place on earth 
was fair to them, so they were together. Perfect. content 
was depicted on their faces, in their very attitudes, as they — 
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it was so restful! And those long winter evenings beside 
the fire, beneath the shadow of the shaded lamp, the young 
wife working whilst the husband talked or read, until throw- 
ing down the book he held out his arms and she crept into 
them, and their souls communed together. 
earthly joys upon which angels gaze with rapture. 

“Tante Marie” was to have come to them in the spring, for 
she had recovered, but she kept putting it off. “Young people 
were better alone,’ she said, and Yvonne's letters were so 
bright and happy, she was satisfied. As for herself, though 
she missed her darling, the mayor, his wife, and children were 
very good to her and did not allow her solitude to weigh 
too heavily upon her. So she would rather wait until she 
was really wanted ; and it came to pass that in the middle of 
the second year of that happy marriage she was needed, and 
Geoffrey went down to Southampton to meet her and take 
her north. A few weeks later, with tears and smiles 
of joy, she placed a white bundle in the young father’s 
arms. New duties and new joys! Oh! the mystery of 
life! One by one they came to them, till together they 
marvelled at God’s great goodness, and looking round sought 
how they could return thanks to Him. Many a poorer 
household was cheered by their kindly help and Yvonne’s 
gentle sympathy. They gave of their abundance. So time 
went on, and still the only real cloud in their blue sky was 
the father’s unrelenting humour. 

“ He will never yield,” Mrs. Lee wrote sadly, “and yet I 
would so gladly see your boy! Once I spoke to him of the 
child, and he turned away. If only something would happen 
to bring him face to face with your wife. Charles is gone as 
chaplain to the South of France without proposing to 
Caroline Standish. I can assure you she looks more uni- 
formly yellow and grim than ever.” 

“Ah! if something would happen,” exclaimed Yvonne, as 
her husband finished the letter. 

“Tn God's good time,” said T'ante Marie. 


(Continued on page 81.) 
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SHAFTESBURY HOUSE. 
THE LONDON BOYS’ HOME OF THE NATIONAL REFUGES. 


‘To help the deserving to help themselves, and by so doing 
to place them above the necessity of depending upon charity 
for their daily bread, has always been counted the truest 
‘charity by right-thinking persons, and one which can be 
accepted without the loss of an atom of self respect. And 
this is the principle on which that noble institution, of one 
Home of which an illustration is given, has now for long 
years proceeded. To the fact that it is the bounden duty of 
the rich to see that the poor are placed beyond the reach of 
starvation, the Poor. Law of the country may be called to 
bear witness. But it is again and again found wanting in 
affording that permanent relief which is really given when a 
man is helped to earn his own living, and so to become 
independent ef all charitable doles. 

Shaftesbury House is of quite recent date, its founda- 
tion-stone having been laid not longer ago than June, 
1887. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who was 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales on the occasion, 
very willingly attended to perform the ceremony, and most 
kindly gave a handsome donation towards the cost of the 
building. His Royal Highness was reminded by the Earl of 
Jersey, who became President of the Institution upon the 
decease of the good Karl Shaftesbury, who for so many 
years took such a deep interest.in its operations, that the 


Truly there are 


Home was, in one aspect of it, a memorial of the great and 
distinguished philanthropist, whose loss the country would 
ever deplore. 

Andthe Prince of Wales in reply vigorously described the 
use to which it was intended to apply this Home, at once a 
Jubilee Memorial of the Queen’s reign as well as of the 
deceased nobleman. 

“ Most sincerely do we hope,” said his Royal Highness, 
“that this Home may be the means of bringing in those 
many waifs and strays always existing in so great a metro- 
polis as ours; we trust, too, that they may have such an 
education and training that, as they grow older, they may 
be able to go out into the world honest and respectable 
citizens, and have an opportunity of gaining their livelihood.” 

As may be read in bold letters on the very front of the 
new building, known as “Shaftesbury House,” it was for 
“Homeless and Destitute Children,” for the “waifs and 
strays ” of both sexes, that the institution was founded more 
than forty years ago. Not many remain now who can re- 
member the condition of St. Giles, the too notorious London 
parish of those days, in which it first saw the light. Its 
devoted Secretary, Mr. W. Williams, has often told the 
touching little story of the manner in which the work was 
started: “It was a notable day, indeed,” he once said, 
“when, long years ago, the work was started amidst the 
most humble surroundings. The dingy old hayloft in acow- 
shed in St. Giles may have served to remind some that He 
who came to do the Divinest work ever wrought, did not 
disdain to be born in a stable, and to be laid ina manger for 
His cradle. The manger, with the lowing of the cattle as 
His lullaby, marked the first stage of the earthly history of 
the Lord of Glory; and many of the great works which have 
since been done in His name, and for His sake, have had an 
equally humble origin.” 

The few friends who began the work may in truth be said 
to have had “the faith which seeth afar off,” and were 
firm believers “in things not seen as yet.” They never 
doubted that the seed sown in weakness should be raised in 
power, though they might never live to see it. And the 
result has been a harvest far beyond their utmost expecta- 
tions. The growth of the Institution, year by year, has 
proved a noble testimony to the piety which animated them 
when they said, “ Let us see not what the State can do, but 
what Christ’s followers can do for the homeless and desti- 
tute children of this million-peopled city.” Hach step taken 
in the Society’s calendar has been one in advance, from the 
opening of one Home for Destitute Boys to another, 
another, and yet another; from the opening of one Home 
for Destitute Girls to another; from the opening of the 
Chichester for sailor boys to the opening of the yet larger 
vessel, the Arethusa. Very gratifying has it been to find that 
the liberality of Christian friends has always been ready to 
keep pace with the growing needs of the work, and to supply 
the necessary funds. 

When the work began, in April, 1843, not far from the 
spot where “ Shaftesbury House” now stands, the education 
of afew poor children in a ragged school, which was only 
open two evenings in the week, was all that could be con- 
templated. But what hath God wrought! The Institution 
now comprises two training ships and seven Homes in which 
for many years, nearly one thousand boys and girls have 
been yearly educated, fed, clothed, and trained to earn their 
own livelihood, and to become useful members of the nation. 
While the first year's income of the Society was only £180, 
for thé past twenty years it has exceeded £20,000 a year. 
Of the good work done in the Institution, not only in the 
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shelter it has mercifully given to thousands of homeless and 
destitute children, but, as was said in the beginning, in 
training them to get an honest living, and in the formation 
of Christian character in many, very many of them, much 
might be said, were there space to say it. The Rev. Canon 
Nisbet, who fer many years has been a cordial friend of the 
Institution, not long ago said, after reading some of the 
letters which the “ old boys” had written to the Secretary, 
*“ All the lads who have left the Homes seem to have a real 
—I might almost say a romantic—loyalty and affection for 
the old spots. And it struck me on looking at these letters, 
that there’ was something very touching in the fact that 
these boys who had never known what a home was, many of 
them at least, should talk of their old school as their home, 
the home of their early associations; the home that took 
them in, when others would have turned them out and made 
them become members of the criminal class. The first 
feature that struck me, was that they were as loyal to their 
old school as an Etonian or a Wykehamist.” All who have 
heard the Secretary read “letters ” at the annual meetings 
of the Institution, will be prepared to endorse this opinion, 

Of the industrial work done in the Home, the illustrations 
which accompany “Shaftesbury House” will enable the 
reader to form some conception, and also of the domestic 
arrangements in general. It must suffice to say that the 
' training in habits of industry, and in the fear of God, has 
been for years productive of the most cheering results. 

In the loss of good Lord Shaftesbury, the Institution may 
be said to have had a loss indeed; but all its friends, old 
and new, have had great reason to be thankful that his 
place has been so nobly filled by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Jersey, who kindly accepted the position of the Society’s 
President. Of his lordship’s real interest in the work and 
prosperity of the Institution, of the earnest manner in 
which both he and the Countess of Jersey seek to advance 
its interests in every way, enough can hardly be said, and 
too much certainly cannot be said, It has now become 
their kindly annual custom to invite the children of the 
several Homes to their beautiful place at Osterley Park, and 
to spare no pains to give them a bright and joyous holiday. 
The Earl’s speeches at the May meetings of the Society 
are of the first order of excellence, while one or two 
which his Countess has delivered have been at once so 
delicately beautiful and so thrillingly earnest, that even 
practised speakers have found it difficult to speak after her. 

It is impossible to look over the records of forty-four 
years’ labour without a feeling of profound thankfulness that 
the Institution has been so graciously prospered. The Com- 
mittee are able to tell of 10,000 children admitted, and of 
9,000 who have been sent to service at home or abroad. 
Many of their boys are now serving their country in the 
navy and’ mercantile marine, and in various regiments of 
the army, while large numbers are doing well in the Colonies. 
Since the commencement of the work, the Committee have 
been entrusted with nearly £600,000 for the erection of the 
Homes, the establishment of the training ships, the support 
of the children, and placing them out in life. It is hardly 
_ possible to take these facts into consideration without 
earnestly. desiring that the doors. of the Homes of this 


Institution may never ak closed while an orphan or neg-' 


lected ehitd remains to erave for admission. 


t Sexpom can the heart be lonely, 
If it seek a lonelier still, 
Self- forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to fill. 


CYPRIAN. 
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(Continued from page 54.) 


The position of the Church now appeared most hopeful. 
Persecution had purged it of all mere professors, and order 
had been restored by the wisdom of its rulers. Another 
terrible trial, however, yet awaited it ; for within a few years 
that most fearful pestilence, the plague, began to ravage the 
Roman Empire, and fell with special severity upon the city 
of Carthage. As the effects of this visitation became 
apparent, all the inhabitants who were able fled away, and 
the streets were filled with dead bodies, which none would 
bury, the nature of the complaint being so horrible that 
even the nearest relatives dreaded to approach the sufferers. 

This awful disease, which always creates a panic, com- 
mences with sudden shivering and giddiness, symptoms which 
are soon followed by delirium. The eyes become suffused, 
the glands swell, carbuncles form on various parts of the body, 
the tongue, gums, and teeth become covered with dark fur. 
On the second day livid patches and dark stripes appear 
upon the skin, and blood is discharged from the membranes. 
Then the pulse gradually fails, the blood oozes from the 
surface, and the patient expires in convulsions. 

In the midst of the fearful visitation, Cyprian called the 
Christians together, and urged upon them that it was now 
their duty to show to the heathen the excellence and power 
of the faith which they professed, by calmly facing the 
deadly disease when all others shrank away, and by de- 
voting themselves to works of love and beneficence, not even 
confining their efforts to the brethren, but ministering to 
all the afflicted, both friends and foes. In accordance with 
his injunctions, the Christians divided themselves into bands 
and went about giving succour to all who were smitten with 
the pestilence, whether Christians or heathens, and even 
raised among themselves considerable contributions of money, 
which they devoted to the sustenance of those who were 
reduced to destitution by the loss of friends. 

Such a marvellous exhibition of self-sacrificing love might 
well have convinced the heathen of the excellence of the 
new principle of human conduct which Christianity had 
introduced, and without doubt it produced some effect. But 
the immediate result was most disappointing. So far from 
conciliating the heathen, they, very probably influenced by 
the pagan priests, attributed the pestilence itself to the 
anger of the gods that the Christians were allowed to live, 
and petitioned the Emperor that they might be destroyed. 

In compliance with this prayer, another persecution was 
commenced against them, and Cyprian was banished to 
Curitis, a small city on the coast of Africa. It does not 
seem that under this persecution many of the Christians 
were actually put to death, those arrested being for the 
most part sold as slaves or gent to the mines; but the sad 
condition of these prisoners deeply distressed Cyprian, and 
he employed the wealth still remaining to him in supplying 
their wants, while he wrote words of comfort and hope to 
cheer them in their grief. “In the dark mines in which 
you work,” he writes, “your bodies will not rest on soft 
couches; but care not for it, Christ will refresh you. Your 
weary limbs will have to lie upon the cold earth, but it will 
be no punishment to lie there with Him. Though your 
outward man be covered with filth, your inward man will be 
the more purified with the Spirit of God. You will, indeed, 
have but little bread to eat, but the Word of God which is 
come to you is true food. You will have but little cloth- 
ing, but he who has put on Christ has covering enough. 
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3 
Finding that the persecution failed in its object, the 
Emperor issued still more severe decrees, especially with 
regard to the bishops and clergy ; and being now convinced 
that the time had come when he could best‘ promote the 
cause of Christ by setting an example to His flock, Cyprian 
openly returned to Carthage, where he was at once arrested 
and brought ‘before the Proéonstl, who, ‘addressing him, | 
asked, “Art thou Cyprianus, who art called the Bishop of 
the impious ? ” 
Cyprian replied, “I am Cyprian and a Christian.” 
The Proconsul then said, “Thou art commanded to do 
sacrifice.” C . 
“T cannot,” answered the’ prisoner, “sacrifice to your 
false gods,” ; ; 

Then the Proconsul, tuning on him, upbraided him for | 
all the miseries and suffering which the Christians had 
brought upon the Roman Empire, and pronounced ‘sentence 


that he shouid be put to death: «Exelaiming, “I thank 
God for pleasing now to set me: free ‘from, the chains of 
this poor body,” Cyprian was led away to execution. 

More happy than. many other Christians, probably!on 
account of his age and the excellence: of the reputation he 
enjoyed, he escaped torture, and:was beheaded about the 
year 258. | a5 ee ai wider -« 


“THE TORRENT WALK, DOLGELLY. 


WILL you spare me five minutes for a ramble ? 

I won't bore you with tedious details of the height of 
Cader Idris, or the beauty of the River Mawdach, or the 
discovery of gold in the vicinity, but refer you to the guide- 
books about Dolgelly. 'They will tell you that it is beauti- 
fully situated, and I will only echo that and say, so itis. 


Dolgelly. 
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Come with me then to the Torrent Walk. 
miles from Dolgelly. If its beauty is likely to bore you, 
pray don’t trouble. However, perhaps you are a dweller in 
a town, and if so, I am sure of your company, for you love 
the country and its beauties (and mark you, for beauty the 
Torrent Walk is a casket of gems of the very first water, if 
I may be allowed the levity of the remark). 

So, here we are. A quaint stone bridge, moss-grown 
and grey, crosses the Torrent at the upper end, and from 
thence to the level river we are within the sound ‘of many 
waters.” Tumbling and dashing over the rocks, now under 
the trees, now out in the sunlight, here in shade, there 
squeezing between immense boulders that try to stop its 
course, now leaping over the smaller rocks, but wherever it 
is seen, always beautiful. 

Our full-page picture is typical of it in its lighter mood; 
but when the rain descends from the heavens, it swells to 
an angry rushing mass of water. Its anger, however, does 
not last. When the storm ceases it gradually subsides to 
its more beautiful and quieter aspect. 

But I daresay climbing these precipitous paths and 
scrambling about to get better views has tired you. So we 
will rest awhile and watch the flow of the water (a most 
fascinating occupation, I can assure you). Take a glance at 
the young girl standing yonder, carelessly dropping wild 
flowers in the stream. Speculate on her thoughts. Perhaps, 
even among all the beauties around her, they are sad. Where 
will the stream carry her flowers? Where will the stream of 
life carry her? Where willitleadyouand me? Perhaps the 
stream of life we are in is at present easy sailing, but we can 
never know when the storm will arise in which we shall have 
to battle for a clear course. But when the struggle begins, 
take care to avoid the shoals and rocks which try to stop you. 
Keep in the middle.of the stream, and with unshaken faith 
in God’s glorious Guide-book, struggle on till the ocean of 
eternity is reached. 

But come along. Let us talk as we go. Who owns this 
place? Idon’t know andI don’t much care. But this I 
know. No man made it. The beautiful cascades and falls 
are the work of Him who made all things. Very beautiful 
work it is, and happily man’s hand has not yet smirched it. 
Here, under the varying coloured trees, with the half-sweet, 
half-melancholy sound of the rushing water, can you doubt 
that this is indeed the design of a mighty worker? I have 
heard the visitors say, “ How charming! How beautiful!” 
So it is, So are all God’s works; but the depravity of man 
has fouled some of them. So let you and me do our best to 
clear off some of the stains. The work is always handy. 
We need not travel to North Wales, and we will not perhaps 
find it so pleasant as the Torrent Walk. Never mind, let us 
jook around and see if we can help purify the streams of 
life in which we may happen to be, by example, by precept, 
and by help. And when you enjoy a trip in person, as I 
trust you will, to the Torrent Walk, you will be able to feel 
that you have kept your life, and helped others to keep their 
lives, as clear as the beautiful stream which we have in faney 
visited together. W.H.C.G. 


Lagerattry, courtesy, benevolence, unselfishness, under 
all eireumstances and toward all men—these qualities are 
to the world what the linchpin is to the rolling chariot. 


Tue happiness of your life depends upon the quality of 
your thoughts; therefore guard accordingly, and take care 
that you entertain no notion unsuitable to virtue and 
reasonable to nature. 


Itis only three 


THE CITY OF MAN'S BODY. 
BY A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


Tux history of the phenomena of life in our bodies is an 
extraordinary romance. Sufficient distinct events succeed 
each other in its various parts to fill a daily newspaper ; 
for the body is not best regarded as a mere collection or 
aggregate of living parts, nor even a city crowded with 
inhabitants nor even as a kingdom; it is a world, a universe 
in itself. We will, however, in this article consider it for a 
time, at any rate, as a city. 

Let us briefly pass in review a few of its wonders, The 
body consists of many different structures, such as hair, skin, 
bone, blood, muscle, fat, cartilage, and nerve substance, but 
one and all, and every organ and every part of- the whole 
body consists of nothing but aggregates of cells, The 
history of the formation of each body is pretty much this. 
Originally consisting of but one single cell it is as a single 
individual. This cell subdivides, or in other words, others 
join the individual, they set to work to erect houses, and to 
build a wall all round them, the body being the general 
outer covering. As time goes on the inhabitants multiply, 
and at once important manufactories begin to be set up. 

Before, however, tracing the city further, we must devote 
one moment to the description of the individual cell. This 
is a tiny organism of living jelly or “ protoplasm ” enclosed 
in a sac, and containing a centre of life and action called 
anucleus. This cell is born, lives a certain time, works, 
eats, drinks, breathes, moves, ages, shrivels and dies. 

Now in this city we are considering, the wall or skin not 
only surrounds it, but completely encloses it, not merely at 
the sides, but above, everywhere, so that the first manufac- 
tories set up are those for providing air and food. Two large 
gates are erected, air gate in the nose, and food gate in the 
mouth. The air is sucked in from outside the city down an 
enormous pipe to the air factory, where it is immediately 
packed into thousands of little air-tight cases for use. These 
cases leave the manufactory in a constant stream, and are 
left at every house in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants in it. The stream is the blood, the air cases are the 
blood corpuscles or discs (that give it its red colour) filled 
with oxygen, the manufactory is the lungs. 

’As soon as the inhabitant receives his case of fresh air 
he empties it, fills it again with foul or used-up air, and 
delivers it to the messenger who carries it back to the 
factory, where it is opened, the foul air emptied down a 
second larger shaft, and the box passed on to be refilled with 
fresh. There is thus a continual current of fresh air enter- 
ing, and of foul air leaving, this city of Man’s Body. This 
double current is called inspiration and expiration, and the 
air is literally thus carried all over the body to each indi- 
vidual cell. 

We now turn to the food supply, which is even more 
marvellous. A huge gate in the wall, a little below the air- 
gate, admits all the supply for this vast city with its millions 
and millions of inhabitants, and a most heterogeneous col- 
lection it is. ._ Enormous quantities of meat, bread, fish, fowl. 
and every conceivable article of diet crowd this gate and 
the broad street leading to the food factory three times a 
day. The food current thus differs from the air current, in 
the former being continuous, the latter intermittent, though 
in vastly larger quantities, As the food enters the factory 
it is all conveyed to a huge room, where the noise of 
pounding, crushing, and grinding is fearful and perfectly 
deafening ; reduced then to powder or pulp it is conveyed 
down a long passage to a second room where two operations 
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are carried on—that of dissolving and mixing. The food, placed 
in huge tanks, is subject to the action of a powerful fluid 
(produced in the city by a special company of citizens) and is 
dissolved. The different sorts are then all mixed together, 
and the process is completed in a third room. When the 
food at last leaves the factory it is in a concentrated fluid 
form, compounded of all the varieties received at the fac- 
tory, skilfully blended and made easy of digestion by the 
stomach. This fluid now runs in carefully constructed 
channels past every house of the city, forming an intricate 
network wf small canals. These channels are kept perfectly 
clean, and nothing flows in them but this liquid food and 
the air cases that float in it, for the messenger that carries 
the supply of food to every inhabitant is none other 
than the stream of life, in other words, the blood of the 

' body which flowing in arteries and veins carries nutriment 
as well as air to every single cell. 

The government of this city is well worth a moment’s 
attention. It isquite a unique combination of the most 
absolute Home Rule that Mr. Parnell or Mr. Gladstone 
could desire, working, as a rule, in perfect harmony with 
a government as autocratic as that of Russia. When I 
say perfect harmony, I mean the quarrels, if there are any, 
never go beyond constitutional limits, except on very rare 
occasions. 

The Imperial autocratic government has a fine spacious 
series of buildings allotted to it near the upper end of the 
town, and owns a large section of the outer wall, including 
the two great gates of nose and mouth. 
building is the head, the government is the brain. This 
government has entire charge of the army and navy, and 
all external affairs. It arranges for the food and air supply. 
It has a large body of officials and of workmen at its exclu- 
sive disposal. Its heralds and trumpeters always make 
known its edicts or wants out of the mouth or food gate. 
Its watchmen are mounted in two large chambers on the 
city wall, fitted with the most elaborate telescopes and 
most beautiful optical screens, on which are reflected all the 
events passing outside and near the city, so that the advance 
of any hostile body or of any convoy of provisions is at once 
seen here. These are the eyes. 

The other system of government meddles not with foreign 
polities, but is entirely absorbed with the government of 
the city and the feeding and regulating of its millions of in- 

habitants. It has various buildings in different parts of the 
city, the principal building being in the centre, just behind 
the food factory, and at aconsiderable distance from the 
Imperial palace. This government generally works in 
harmony with the other, but occasionally, as we have 
hinted, they fall out. It is generally on the food question. 
The Imperial government oftentimes purchases and sends 
into the city food wholly unsuitable, difficult or impossible to 
grind, totally insoluble at times, dirty at others, and such is 
the determination of the Home Rulers, that if, after a fair 
attempt, they find it cannot be worked up in the factory, 
it is promptly hurried back up the street and straight out of 
the gate again, right out of the city. 

This second government is known to us as the sympa- 
thetic system, and by it are controlled all the functions of 
digestion, respiration, circulation, etc., and all the internal 
economy of the body that make up organic life, while to 
the brain is committed the work of the body, or its relation 
to the world outside. It is acurious thought that all the 
most subtle and interesting processes that go on in our 
own bodies are absolutely and wholly beyond our control 
or even cognizance. We are not in charge of the in- 


In short, the } 


terior of our bodies at all, and the delicate machinery there 
would fare but badly if we acted there with no greater 
wisdom than we bestow on the exterior. 

Certainly the way in which we do use what power is 
given to us over our bodies, would not encourage anyone to 
give us more. What then is the power which directs the 
complicated mechanism of the human body, which dis- 
tributes, moment by moment, food skilfully prepared and 
combined, to all the millions of living human cells; and by 
what powers do these in their turn produce out of one 
and the same fluid, blood, colours, the digestive fluid, 
the acid gastric juice, the yellow bile, the salt tear, solids 
of all kinds, hair, teeth, nails, and every structure of 
the body? In truth, it is the old problem of the horse, 
cow, pig, and goose, all grazing together and manufacturing 
respectively horsehair, cowhair, bristles and feathers out of 
the same grass. The power that doesall this is beyond even 
our conception, much more our imitation: it is not human, 
but Divine. And nowhere has Divine wisdom been more 
conspicuously marked than in keeping all the internal 
economy of our own wonderful bodies out of our meddling 
and muddling hands. Yet such is the arrogance of man, 
that the same intellect that is quite incapable of following 
the commonest processes of nature, of understanding her 
most universal phenomenon—life—can yet find itself quite 
equal to the task of analysing and judging the Godhead, and 
weighing and appraising Divine actions. 

Certainly the actions of many organs of the body are 
copied very closely by certain machines, of which in more 
than one instance they at first suggested the idea. 

The telephone is a mechanical ear. The camera a me- 
chanical eye. The organ pipe, the violin string, the har- 
monium reed, mechanical voices. The double force-pump a 
mechanical heart. Elastic tubing mechanical arteries. Cer- 
tain arrangements of levers, mechanical arms and _ legs, 
the electric battery a mechanical nerve centre, and insu- 
lated electric wires mechanical nerves, and so on. 

The one advantage of the human machinery is, that being 
alive, it keeps itself always in repair, and hence can work inces- 
santly without wearing out, for an average period of seventy 
years. There is no real reason why the power of repair 
should cease at this age; nothing in the structure of the 
body actually determines the duration of life. And in 
contemplating the mysterious spectacle of a body consisting 
of millions of living beings which has existed in perfect re- 
pair and worked incessantly for so many years, suddenly 
ceasing to be equal to the strain, we are forced to fall back 
again upon Divine laws as alone explaining the mystery. 

Perhaps, then, this paper, while clearly showing what is 
not entrusted to our care, may cause us to think more 
seriously upon what zs, and to what end and purpose we 
are going to use all the energy accumulated in this vast 
storehouse of machinery; and whether by the wise use of 
what power is now entrusted to us we are going to justify 
the Power which has committed it to us; or whether by our 
folly we are going to sink in our manner of using it below the 
level of the animal creation around, who, with only the light 
of instinct, often act more sensibly than we do with the aid 
of reason. 


Tue setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. 
The brightness of our life is gone, shadows of the evening 
fall behind us, and the world seems but a dim reflection of 
itself—a broader shadow. We look forward into the lonely 
night ; the soul withdraws itself. Then stars arise and the 
night is holy. 


COURAGE. 


BY REV. 


MARK GUY PEARSE, 


«“ Add to your faith virtue.”—Peter i, 5. 


Tuts word virtuc has lost the meaning that anciently belonged 
to it. Time was when it called up visions of a hardy 
endurance and heroic bravery; there was a power in it that 
stirred men’s hearts like the sound of a trumpet. It meant 
courage—valour—foree. The very mention of it "suggested 
the plumed helmet, the dinted shield, the trusty sword. It 
brought to mind the veteran, his shaggy eyebrows knit with 
stern resoluteness ; a face where many a desperate encounter 
had left its scar; whose memory was all hung about with 
battle-scenes and furious frays. That was virtue. To the 


early readers of this epistle, who gathered in some upper 


room surrounded by perils, it brought to mind the story of 
some maiden martyr, thrust into the arena, ‘greeted by the 
thousands of onlookers, waiting with a placid courage for 
the beast of prey whose impatient thunder rang through the 
place. Above all it brought to mind the glorious memory of 
the great Captain of our salvation—earth’s very bravest 
knight-——who saw on before Him the gathering darkness, the 
rugged hill, the dreadful Cross; yet day by day and step by 
step, all inhastening as all dhhindered: came on doing the 
will of His Father in heaven. That was virtue. 

'fo-day it means rather the gentle temper than the brave 
soul, Virtue suggests goodness, purity, truth, Now whilst 
we set the utmost value upon this white-handed gentle- 
ness yet, we may well wish for the’ stern courage and the 
valour that belonged of old to the word. 

The change of meaning in the word indicates the changed 
estimate and notion of the Christian religion itself. What- 
ever the Christian was in the early days, he could not’ well 
be a coward. He could not live in any fear as to what 
people would say about him ;—there was no doubt about 
that. And he could not live with a miserable counting of 
the loss or gain that religion should bring him. He knew 
full well that it would mean abuse, loss, danger, perhaps 
death, So in the old time Christianity first demanded faith 
that took hold of the promises—and then demanded courage 
that held on to them at any risk though earth and hell 
raged furiously, 


To-day religion is not so’ much a battlefield as it is a 


hospital for sick and disabled folks; itis very often only a 
round of poultices and plaster and nourishing’ diet, where 
the talk is of troubles and trials and what we have to go 
through. I have met Religion looking very unlike the 
warrior or the maiden martyr. A poor thing, coughing a 
feeble apology for its existence, and timidly promising not 
to get into anybody’s way if we will only let it alone; that 
shuts its eyes for fear of seeing what is wrong, and holds its 
tongue for fear of giving offence ; a poor, sick, sighing thing 
that can do nothing in the world but sit by the fire nursing 
itself, creeping very occasionally into the sunshine when the 
wind is not in the east. There is much néed that we add 
to our faith virtue—that we keep alive this spirit of daring 
—fearless, outspoken, determined. We need a religion that 
is a thorough nuisance to those who want to do wrong; 
with an eye like an eagle’s for anything that is not straight, 
and making a hideous noise about it such as will set the 
Pharisees grumbling indignantly. A courage that can die, 
but cannot be put down; that can be laughed at and starved 
if need be, but cannot do other than the right and speak 
other than the truth. There is much faith to-day, but we 
want this courage to go right out to liveand dare and endure 
—in one word, we want a great enthusiasm for Jesus Christ. 


I. Loox At THE COMPANY IN WHICH THIS — VALOUR 1s 
rounp. Add to your faith valour, St. Peter is writing to 


‘those who have obtained like precious faith in the ‘Saviour. 
‘But itis not good for Faith to be alone, 


Faith is the. Queen, 
and slike Her’ authority, her dignity, and her safety demand 
that she should have her bodyguard and following. For 
Faith is not to live in luxurious ease; hers is a high’ and 
sacred calling, So is it that at her right hand must stand 
the ‘till ‘and stalwart captain of ‘her guard, Courage, my 
Lord Courage, strong in action, resolute in danger, fearless 
always. And at her Toft j isher Prime Minister and councillor, 

old Knowledge, with lofty brow, and ready understanding of 
the times and its requirements, and skilful in devices for 
meeting them. Then comes the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, a ‘poodly gentleman of clear eye and of. fair complexion, 
my Lord Temperance. But’ do not think that he has only 
to do with the wine-cellar; he sees to all the’ “expenditure 
of the household. Then cometh the ‘Lady-in-Waiting, 
Patience, fair Patience, whose cheery song ke epeth the 
palace bright i in troublous times. “ Bear bravely,” Patience 
sings ; “it is all well that cometh. forth from. Him ; ‘and it 
is ever well for them that journey up ‘to. ‘Him?’ 5 “Then 
cometh the Queen’s chaplain, Godliness, who moveth amidst 
the rest, having a deep and holy sense of God’s. claim, a 
steadfast eye to His commandments, a lofty sense of J His 
greatness, anda glad obedience to His will. | 

Then come the two almoners who dispense the 
bounty— Brotherly Kindness and Charity. Brot Fs Kind- 
ness careth for those that are of the noah of | rf ith, but 
the sweet sister Charity goeth | outside, and. saith, ‘that all 
are to be loved for Christ’s dear sake. 

Thus only is Faith secure, and thus only, can, ‘she ‘ightly 
discharge all her duties and claim all her honours , when she 
is attended by each of these. Take the list” an igo ) through 
it carefully day by day—a matter for our. meditation ; 38 
kindling for our desires; and a subject for our prayers, He 
who gave us faith will give us all the gifts we. ed. to secure 
and satisfy Faith. raat, 

That Christ's webision. asks for ‘courage § should se a 
stronger claim upon us. 

Once in Northern India a - detachment ‘of ‘soldiers were 
led against a band of robbers who had entrenched. thane 
in a strong position at the head of a narrow gorge "The 
troops were marching along the valley | between th e Stee} 
sides, when a’ sergeant and eleven men separated, from, the 
rest by taking the wrong side of the ravine. The officer i in 
command signalled them to return. They, however, mistook 
the signal for a command to charge. For a, moment, they 
looked up the rocky heights, and saw their. enemies ‘above 
the ramparts. Then with a ringing cheer they clambered up 
the steep side. At the top were seventy robbers sheltered 
behind a breastwork. It was a desperate encounter, ‘but 
against such odds it could not last long. Six fell on the 
spot—the rest were hurled backward into the depths below. 

Now it was a custom in that nation when any of their 
bravest fell in battle to distinguish the most, valiant by a 
thread tied round a wrist—a thread of red or green silk, red 
denoting the greatest courage. Some little time after the 
English troops found the twelve bodies stark and gashed, 
but round the wrist of each was tied the scarlet thread— 
the distinction of the hero. 

* So even amongst a wild and savage robber horde bravery, 
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endurance, a lofty courage. 
‘a high and/noble call to a valiant life 


because it means peace, 
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UNHEEDED GIFTS. 


the spies when they came back from the land of Canaan, who 
had seen the great clusters of grapes and the pomegranates 
and the figs, and who cried, “It is a goodly land, and surely 
it floweth with milk and honey. But the people are strong 
who dwell in the land, and the cities are walled up to heaven. 
Moreover the sons of Anak are there.” 
many stand to-day. They have looked into the goodly land, 
the land of God’s favour, the land of promise. Its beauty 
has spread before them, and they have seen its fruits. 
Their longings often go across the border. “ It is a goodly 
land,” they say, “ but ” and there they stop thinking 
about the sons of Anak and the cities walled up to heaven. 
And so month after month, it may be year after year, goes 
by, whilst they stand looking, desiring, hoping, and yet never 
going. 

There are not many things that men are more ashamed of 
than cowardice—yet what is this? Everything within you 
urging you to be wholly the Lord’s—conviction and desire,— 
and yet lacking the courage to step out and claim it as your 
own. This is all that is lacking—the courage to come right 
out and say, “By God’s help I will be His soldier and 
servant.” You may try to soften it and colour it a little bit 
down in your own heart, but it is lack of courage and 
nothing else. ‘“ Well,” you say, “ supposing it is so, how can 
I get the courage?” Where others have got it, my brother. 
Come to the great Captain of our salvation; He can make 
us more than conquerors, 

Again—Jn these busy times many aman wants cowrage to 
deal with circumstances that hinder him. 

A man may easily come to find himself in a position 
where multiplied cares drive him in a perpetual whirl until 
anything like a quiet communion with God is a thing almost 
impossible. The hurried thought, the restless feeling, 
haunt one even in one’s dreams. Such remember times when, 
as to Isaac, there came an eventide in which they could go 
forth to meditate. Care sank to rest with the sun, and 
heaven stole over the soul with the stars, and as of old God 
walked and talked with His child in the cool of the day. 
But our busy life, like the great cities, has no eventide. We 
keep alive the day and hide from heaven. The freshness of 
our love to Christ is gone; the hand of faith hangs withered at 
the side. The vision of God is faint and dimmed ; and, like 
a dead tree, the form remains only because of the life that 
used to be. 

“Well,” says somebody, indignantly, “must I sacrifice my 
business?” Yes; or anything elseif you can dare to call it 
a sacrifice, seeing what infinite gain is at stake. Remem- 
ber those terrible words of the Lord Jesus Christ: ‘ It is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed than having two 
hands to go into hell.” Be quite sure of this—the only 
possible way in which you can keep up an earnest, steadfast 
life in the soul is to get a clear half-hour alone with God at 
the beginning of the day. A devout meditation on the 
word, not read only, but getting mto the heart of it, and 
getting it into the heart; and then tarrying in the presence 
of God until the soul rests in Him, and there is the clear 
vision of the King. 
that. Secure it at any sacrifice. 
courage. 

Others need courage to deal with damaging influences about 
them. There is some companion, or some pursuit, or some 
pleasure that takes away all the heart and appetite for the 
service of the Lord Jesus. It leaves you like a garden in 
winter—nipped, withered, dead, without bud or “ploom or 
beauty. There are capo! that ike prayer such hard work 
that it seems impossible, and the Bible is a weariness, and the 


To your faith add 


Thus is it that ; 


Nothing can possibly take the place of 


| 


service of God is a dreary restraint. It may be that the 
world does not call these things sins. Perhaps even the 
Church thinks that there isno harm in them. But what- 
ever they are to others, to you they are hindrances and - 
injuries. The world may call them grapes, but they have 
pricked you as thistles ; the world may count them figs, but 
they have poisoned you as thorns. Add to your faith 
courage. Resolve by God’s help to have done with them 
bravely for the sake of the King. 

There are others still who need courage to deal resolutely 
with besetting ‘sins. There are those who know of sins 
which have ensnared them and threatened to be their 
eternal ruin. They have struggled from their grasp sorely 
wounded and almost slain. And yet they trifle with them, 
they dally and play with them. What dreadful madness is 
this! Your only hope is to add to your faith courage—to 
have no terms with the enemy. You must perish or your 
foe; the two cannot live together. Doubt means destruction. 
What others can-do without peril means death to you. In 
the name of God and in His strength rise up resolutely and 
defiantly, and resolve to get as far as possible from the 
threatening evil. To-day gird yourself. Take hold ‘of the 
strength ar Christ. It needs only a single resolute blow, 
and the victory is assured. Now in Christ your strength be 
the conqueror, or you will find that the temptation will 
meet you day by day, hour by hour, in new forms, persistent, 
subtle, incessant. Make the mighty Saviour your strength. 
Do not venture out of His presence. You are safe only in 
His shadow; strong only when holding His hand. By all 
the sense of coor nesd, by all the awful peril that besets you, 
keep close to His side. Do not venture forth into any day 
without a sure grip of His hand and a whole-hearted reliance 
upon His help. To faith add courage. 


UNHEEDED GIFTS. 


T'uxy placed rare lilies in her hands— 
Poor hands that scarce had touched a flower ; 
And creamy rose-buds, whose perfume 
Embalmed her for her funeral hour, 


They wrapped her form in lustrous silk, 
And draped soft folds of filmy lace 

About the slender, pulseless wrists, 
And underneath the patient face. 


At last she lay in perfect rest ; 
While voices, late so slow to praise. 
Rehearsed her many virtues o’er, 
And spoke of all her pleasant ways. 


The sleeper heeded not the wealth 

Of bloom that lay within her hand; 
And not a word of love or loss 

Her sealéd lips could understand. 


Strange, we so often keep the flowers 
To lay in folded hands at last! 

And little luxuries of life i ee 
Withhold, till care for them is past. 


Strange that we do not oftener praise 
The willing toiler by our side! 

Why keep the full-blown flower of love 
Until our friend we loved has died ? 


HINTS FOR 
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HINTS KOR MOTHERS. 
Grew’s PaLeror. 


_ Tarts style of paletot will be found useful for spring wear 
and also for the cooler days of summer. The design is very 


simple, and will do for a child from four to six years of age. 
_ Cashmere will be very suitable material to use, with a 
plastron of silk or satin of the same or contrast colour. The 
fronts are cut the entire length, and turn back with revers, 
which are continued at the back and form a collar. These 
| are trimmed with a very narrow braid, as are also the collar 
and cuffs of the paletot. 

Below the waist at the back is a skirt set on in box 
pleats, and finished with large meta] buttons. 

The plastron is pleated over a plain lining and fastens in- 
visibly down the side. The silk for the plastron must be 
about eighteen inches wide, and the length must correspond 
with that of the paletot. 

A twisted cord goes round the 
waist from the plastron. 

_ About one yard of cashmere will 
be necessary for a child of four. 

Flat pattern, post free, 4d. 


Boy’s Norrorx Svir. 


This is one of the nicest fitting 
suits we have met with for boys 
from six to ten years of age. It 
is made in fine speckled Scotch 
tweed, and is therefore not too 
heavy for the coming season. The 
back cf the jacket is in two pieces, 
in each of which there is a box 
pleat one and a quarter inches wide. 
Two similar pleats are made down 
each side of the fronts. The neck 
opens V-shaped, and is finished with 

' asailor collar. Our flat pattern in- 
eludes a waistcoat, which can be 
worn under the open front, when a 
white linen collar will be necessary ; 
or a white flannel front, similar to 
those used for the sailor suits, 
makes a nice finish. 


The jacket is lined throughout with Italian cloth, but a 
loose lining, which can be often renewed, is better for the 
knickerbockers. A band is used round the waist, which 
buttons in front, 

Flat pattern, 6d., post free. Can be had in two sizes. 


Giru’s Dress. 


Our illustration shows a neat, useful dress, suitable for a 
girl from six to ten years of age. It consists of polonaise 


and skirt, both of which are trimmed with rows of narrow 
braid. A lining must first be made to fit the child, and the 
material is cut large enough to allow for tucks front and 
back of the body, which are sewn out like a yoke. These 
are caught together each side at the waist and also at the 
back in three meeting pleats, which in front are fastened 
with a small tab. 

The side of the polonaise is pleated up on the hip to about 
four inches. The back drapery consists of width of stuff 
pleated and sewn to the back. In the centre it is caught 
up, and thus forms two ends. 

The skirt is made on a gored foundation, and consists of 
a piece of stuff about fourteen inches long and two yards 
wide. This is pleated into a band about an inch wide. 

The sleeve is set into a band about one and a half inches 
deep at the wrist. 

Flat pattern polonaise, 6d. Complete dress, 9d. Can be 
had in two sizes. 


BreaD AND Butter (PaRapise) Pupprne.—Cover the 
bottom and sides of a deep baking dish with slices of bread 
and butter, then a layer of finely sliced apples (pared and 
cored), a little sugar and nutmeg, another layer of slices, 
then another of apples until the dish is well filled, boil the 
parings and cores in water, adding the juice produced to the 
pudding ; cover with a plate and bake; this is delicious and 
cheap. 


The Sandal Tree. aR a 


Music by the late G, W. MARTIN: 
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“She seated herself, and pillowed the child against her.” Pp. 84. 


“YVONNE ST. CLAIRE; OR, WON BY PATIENCE. 
BY ELIZA F. POLLARD, 
Ke Author of “ Nan,” “ Robert Aske,” ete. 


} 
CHAPTER XV. | Yvonne had grown to desire ardently to be reconciled to 
; A GREAT TRIAL. | her husband’s family. She knew the estrangement grieved 
Do things ever come to us just in the ways we would have | Geoffrey. In the first few months of their married life he 
them? How carelessly we express our wishes! How we | had talked much of them, speaking with pride of his father’s 
-are for ever longing for change ! | perseverance, his mother’s gentleness, and his little sister 


234, 
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Theo. Of late he had said less; his heart was evidently sore, 
and though he worked hard at the business, it was not, 
never could be, the same as in the mills at Oldham, where 
grandfather and father had worked before him, and where 
all the men knew him. Think as she would, no stretch of 
her imagination could span the breach, and Yvonne some- 
times wondered how it would end. Perhapsin the course of 
years, when they saw that she made Geoffrey a good wife, 
they might relent. One afternoon she was surprised to see 
Geoffrey come hurrying up the little garden-walk at a much 
earlier hour than usual. He was looking pale, too, and his 
mouth was set with a stern, pained expression Yvonne never 
remembered seeing before. 

“ Something has happened, Tante Mario,’ she said; “ take 
baby,” and placing the child in her aunt’s arms, she hurried 
out to meet her husband. 

“Whatis it?” she asked. 

“ Come into the house and I will tell you,” he answered, 
putting his arm round her. 

Only one thing occurred to her, the mls had failed and 
they were ruined, 

“Yvonne,” he said, standing in the window of their 
sitting-room, “my father has met with an aecident—was 
thrown from the carriage—is injured, though not severely ; 
but Theo, my little sister, is, it is feared, killed. She was 
unconscious when my mother sent the telegram.” 

“Oh, Geoffrey!” exclaimed Yvonne, tears filling her eyes, 
you must go at once.” 

“ Yes, I think so,” he said ; 
—if I can catch it.” 

“T will put up a few things for you,” said Yvonne. 
can do it easily. Jane shall make you some tea. 
tell Tante Marie ; she will be anxious.” 

Together they left the room. At the foot of the stairs he 
took her in his arms and kissed her, saying, “I am glad 
not to leave you alone, my darling.” 

She clung to him. “If only all went well with Theo,” 
she said, “‘ and he forgave you.” 

“ Let us hope,” said Geoffrey; ‘ poor little Theo!” 

An hour later she was standing, with her baby in her arms, 
at the garden-gate, bidding him farewell. Very bonnie was 
her year-old boy; the father thought as he turned back to 
look at them, that in all the world surely there was no 
fairer sight than that young mother and her child. Re- 
verently he thanked God that they were his, and then his 
thoughts flew to Beechlands. What had happened? He 
knew no particulars, merely the bare fact of the accident. 
He reached Manchester late at night, and as there was no 
train on to Dixley, he thought it better to wait till the early 
morning; but his anxiety was so great that he ventured to 
knock up one of the oldest foremen of the mills. He was 
sure to know every particular of the accident. 

“You! Mr. Geoffrey ? ” exclaimed the man; 
glad to see you. Come in, sir.” 

“Thank you, James. Tell me what has really hap- 
pened. How is my father?” 

“Oh, the master be all right, it is the little missy,” he 
Naid, as he showed Geoffrey into the small kitchen. 

“Not dead!” exclaimed Geoffrey. 

“No, not dead,” said the man, “only sorely hurt; they 
do say the spine is injured. Both the master and missis 
take on dreadful. They have sent up for a London doctor.” 

“Poor little woman,” said Geoffrey. “How did it 
happen, James ?” 

“Miss Theo had been to fetch the master from the 
station, and was driving him home, when a big field-waggon 


“ there isa train at five o'clock 


“Vou 
Go and 


“T am right 


came along at full speed. The men had been drinking, and 
they came on, not heeding the little carriage, and somehow 
the wheels caught, the pony reared; no one seems quite to 
know how it happened, but they rolled over into the ditch— 
carriage, pony and all. The master was badly bruised, that 
is all; i was at the mills yesterday for two hours. The 
pony had to be shot, and Miss Theo was carried home sense- 
less.” 

Geoffrey buried his face in his hands. 
he murmured. “Thanks, James,” he said, rising. 
go to Beechlands to-morrow morning.” 

“T£ only you could come back for good, sir,” said the 
foreman. 

“That, for the present, is impossible,” said Geoffrey. “I 
have my engagements North. Icannot forsake my post.” 

“ A man came to us from your mills; he said the business 
was not first-rate,” observed the foreman. 

“The whole thing has been mismanaged,” answered 
Geoffrey ; “but it is improving. Did you ever know a Lee 
say die, James? I have some of my father’s pluck in me. 
Now good-night, and thank you.” 

“Good-night, sir,” said James, as he let him out. 
shook hands, and Geoffrey went back to his hotel. 

The next morning it was still quite early when, having 
taken the first train, he got out at Dixley. 

“Can you give me any news of my sister?” he asked the 
station-master, who came forward to meet him with deep 
distress depicted on his face. 

“She is alive, sir, that is about all that can be said. The 
London doctor came by the last train yesterday and slept at 


“My poor mother,” 
“T shall 


They 


the house; he is still there. It is very sad, sir,” and tears, 
genuine tears, filled the man’s eyes. 
Geoffrey could not answer, his heart was full. He strode 


up the lane thinking of the little maiden who had so en- 
deared herself to all, struck down in her youth and bright- 
ness. How he had played with her! How proud he had 
been of her pretty ways! He was so much older, his affec- 
tion for her had almost a touch of the paternal in it. He 
entered the lodge-gate, and had hardly taken a dozen steps, 
when he met two gentlemen, one his father, and he guessed 
the other to be the London doctor. 

“Father,” he said, holding out his hand. 

Mr. Lee took no notice of the action, he merely said, 
“TE you have come to see your sister you can go up to the 
house.” 

His voice was hard and strained, and he looked much older. 

“Surely, father,” ventured Geoffrey; but Mr. Lee turned 
away. 

“You were saying, sir, that a trained nurse would be 
necessary,” he said, continuing the conversation Geoffrey’s 
sudden appearance had interrupted. 

The young man stood as if he were stunned. Was it 
possible that his father should receive him thus after more 
than two years’ absence? For one moment he was tempted 
to turn back without entering the house, but the remem- 
brance of his mother and sister conquered his pride, and he 
went on. It was asad interview. His mother was so en- 
grossed by the child that she scarcely seemed at first to 
realise his presence ; and the little white, motionless figure 
which lay moaning on the bed was a heartrending sight. 
He could not tell whether she knew him or not. The half- 
closed eyes gave no sign; the restless movement of the head 
on the pillow never ceased. 

“Theo, my little sister,” he whispered, stooping down to 
kiss her; but she made no answer. 

“What does the doctor say?” he asked his mother. 
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“He cannot give a decided opinion. There is no imme- 

| diate danger; it isa question of time. He does not think 
the spine is permanently injured: the brain and whole 

_ system have received a severe shock. But, Geoffrey, ”she 
continued, “ when I told your father I had telegraphed for 

_ you, he said, ‘I am willing if he come that he should see 
his sister. But, remember, he is only a guest; let him come 

-andgo. I will have no intimacy,’ 
which I will not repeat. It is the one thing in his life I 

cannot understand, and never shall. You can do no good 

here, Geoffrey, you had better go; we can but pray God to 

soften his heart.” And tears chased one another down her 

eareworn cheeks. “It shouid have softened him, and it 

seems to have hardened him,” she added, pointing to Theo. 

“Mother, I am so sorry to increase your trouble,” said 
Geoffrey, “and yet I cannot think I was wrong; if only 
he would have seen my wife; but he allowed prejudice to 
govern him. I met my father just now, and he would not 
even shake hands with me. I must therefore go; but you 
will write to me, and surely some way will be found out 
of our trouble, and our darling’s life will be spared. Take 
‘courage, mother.” 

He folded her in his arms, embracing her very tenderly, 
and then bending over Theo, he kissed the pale face and 
little hands resting on the coverlet, turned away, and with- 
out daring to look again at either mother or sister, left the 
room andthe house. Surely his punishment was heavy ; his 
soul was very sore within him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
NURSE CLARE. 


“Tr you please, ma'am, the young woman has just arrived. 
‘Ihave shown her into the morning-room.” 

“Oh! the new nurse, I suppose.” said Mrs. Lee, rising 

wearily from the arm-chair, placed close to the sofa upon 


which lay poor little Theo, a mere shadow of her former self. | 
“JT hope you will like her, dear,” said her mother, anxiously. | 


“Tf only she is not old and ugly,” answered the child. 
“ What is she like, Ann?” 

“T could not well say, miss; she had a long black cloak 
on, 2 poke bonnet, and a veil.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” sighed Theo; 
was to be amused !” 

“My darling,” said her mother, “Dr. Chambers wrote, 
that the nurse he was sending was the brightest, prettiest 
young woman he had ever seen, that she was not a very 
experienced nurse, because she was young, but he thought 
she would amuse and make you happy. I will go and see 
her ; if you do not like lier she need not remain; ” and kissing 
the little girl, she left the room. 

Six months had elapsed since the accident, and Theo was 
still a prisoner, carried from her bed to hersofa. The doctors 
declared there was no permanent injury; it was general 
weakness, a lack of nerve power; “let her be amused, take 
her to the sea;” butallthe brightness seemed to have faded 
out of Theo’s nature. She was not fretful, but she was 
melancholy ; nothing roused her; she made no effort. Then 
it was that the London doctor had advised a young nurse 


“and the doctor said I 


instead of the elderly woman who had attended her up to 


the present. 
“But how a 
Geoffrey. “I have commissioned Dr. Chambers to do what 
he can, but a young nurse will be sure to give us some 
trouble, and will mever stand our dull life.” 
A fortnight later Dr. Chambers wrote, saying: “I think I 


He said much more, || 


= - 


I to find one?” Mrs. Lee had written to | 


voice. 


have found the nurse suitable for Miss Theo; she will be with 
you to-morrow ! ” 

“T will show you to your room,” said Mrs. Lee, after the 
first words of greeting. “ Perhaps you would not mind taking 
off your bonnet and cloak; my poor little girl dislikes black.” 
She spoke so wearily, so hopelessly, as she looked at the tall, 
darkly-clad figure before her. What had Dr. Chambers been 
vemnlng of P 

“Do not trouble to take me to. my room,” said a gentle 
voice ; “if you will allow me, I will take these objectionable 
articles off here, and go ai see my little patient at once.” 
While speaking she had slipped off both cloak and bonnet. 
An involuntary “ oh!” escaped Mrs. Lee, and she gazed 
in astonishment at the young person. She was alittle above 
middle height, dressed in soft, pearly-grey cashmere, which 
fitted the softly-rounded figure to perfection; the face was 
very fair, and the golden hair was gathered into a thick knot 
and half hidden beneath a cap of clear white muslin; she had 
taken her gloves off, and Mrs. Lee noticed that the hands 
were white and delicate. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Lee, “ you are a lady, not a nurse.” 

““T can be both,” she answered, with a little laugh. ‘“ I have 
certainly come to try and nurse your little girl—Theo, I 
think Dr. Chambers called her.” 

“Yes, we called her Theodora; oh, if you could nurse her 
back to health, my dear,” said the poor, tired mother, tears 
filling her eyes. 

‘* T will try,” answered the young nurse, with a tremulous 
“We must have faith. Will you take me to her 
now?” 


“Come,” said Mrs. Lee, wiping away her tears. Opening 


| the door of Theo’s room, she beckoned to the nurse to enter 


with her; she did so without hesitation, and going straight 
up to the child’s sofa, she knelt beside it, saying— 
“Dear, I have come to nurse you, and, with God’s help, to 


| make you well; you will try, too, will you not ?” 


“Try to make myself well,” said Theo, with a faint smile; 
“how funny! I never thought of that.” 

“Think of it,” said the nurse, softly ; and rising, she arranged 
the cushions behind the child and looked roundthe room. It 
was a comfortable room, with sofas and arm-chairs covered 
with a pretty chintz, and pictures on the walls, but it was 
evidently an invalid’s room; there was no attempt to hide 
the fact. The door leading into the bedroom was half open. 

“Ts that our bedroom ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Theo, watching her curiously as she moved 
noiselessly across the room. 
Mrs. Lee followed her, saying, “ She sleeps better now, but 
if your rest is much disturbed, then her old nurse will take 

your place for a night or two.” 

“T am not easily tired,” answered the nurse, with a smile. 

“ Ah! here is tea,” said Mrs. Lee; “I am sure you must 
want it. Did you walk up from the station, and leave your 
luggage there P Ifso I will send the boy with the cart to 
fetch it.” 

“ Yes, I did,” answered the nurse, 
said it would be all right.” 

“Now, shall I give you your tea?” she continued, going 
back to Theo. 

“Tf you like; I do not care,” answered the child, languidly. 

“ My name is Clare,” said the young nurse, preparing the 
tea and cutting a thin slice of bread-snd-butter. “Tell me,” 
she said, stooping over Theo, “does it hurt you when you 
are touched or lifted ? ” 

“No,” answered Theo; “ father carries me into the garden 


sometimes.” 


“The station-master 
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“Then I think you might sit up to tea with me,” said 
Nurse Clare. 

“ Tnever sit up,” answered Theo. 

“ Will you trust me, and not be frightened ?” asked the 
nurse. 

“Tam not frightened of you,” replied the child. 

“ Very well, then you shall sit up to tea;” and she lifted 
the poor little wasted frame in her arms, seated herself in a 
large easy chair, and pillowed the child against her. 

“There,” she said ; “are you comfortable ?” 

“Yes; very,” answered Theo; “you are so strong.” 

Mrs. Lee had looked on anxiously, not liking to interfere. 
“JT think I may leave you together,” she said. 

Theo nodded. “Oh yes, mamma; I will eat my tea, I like 
the change.” 

An hour later she went upstairs again, and from outside 
the door she heard a voice singing an old English ballad. 

Theo greeted her entrance with “Mamma, I want some 
flowers ; nurse says flowers will help to make me well!” 

“My darling, all the flowers in the garden are yours. I 
will tell John to bring some in.” 

“4No, let Nurse Clare goand gather them herself; she will 
know the right ones,” said Theo. 

Clare smiled. “They are all right ones,” she answered, 
“if the sight of them makes us happy.” 

“T think the new nurse will do,” said Mrs. Lee to her 
husband that night. “Theo seems to have taken to her, and 
to be already brighter; my only fear is lest she should be too 
young.” 

“As long as she pleases Theo, do not trouble; if only I 
could see the child well, and running about again!” said 
Mr. Lee, with a sigh. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BREAKING CLOUDS, 
Nor suddenly, but gradually day by day, a change crept 


over Beechlands. Life seemed to come back’ to it, voices 
were’no longer hushed, people went and came as of old, 


the rooms were full of flowers, the windows were thrown |, 
wide open to let in the sunlight, and the anxious, weary look 
had almost left Mrs. Lee’s face, though the happy content- | 


ment of former days had not come back to her. There was 
a troubled expression, a mother’s yearning look in the kandly. 
eyes, for the son who was still absent: 

It was’early in October, a bright fire was burning on the 


hearth, and the lamp had just beeri lighted in Theo’s sitting-' | 


room. It stood in the centre of a large round table, strewn 
with little bits of fern and flowers, cards, gum-bottles and 
brushes. 
chair very busy, Nurse Clare beside her. The door opened, 
and Mr: Lee entered. ‘He was greyer and less upright than 
two years ago. ; 

“ Well, my little girl,” he said, “how are you ?” 

JES, ince IT am well, nearly well, at least. i on the 
length ‘of the garden this morning all alone.’”" >’ 

‘“‘T shall believe you are well when I see those pillows 
disappear,” answered her father, stooping to the up- 
turned face. 


“Miss Theo does not often need them Romi wal the 


nurse; “ but she has been walking, and I wanted her to lie 


down and rest; but she» was so anxious to get to her cards 


that we compromised matters.” 

“T must do twelve by Christmas, father, and they take a 
long time,” said Theo. “Look! is not that a pretty one?” 
holding up a card adorned with a wreath of forget-me-nots. 


Propped up with pillows, Theo sat ina large arm- 


“ And who may it be for?” asked her father, smiling. 

Theo hesitated a moment, then she answered, clearly and 
Cee ieg For Geoffrey, Getiiee 3 ; you know, after all, he is 
my brother.” 

Mr. Lee dropped the card, and turning to the nurse, said 
courteously, “You look ‘tired, nurse; do you get out 
enough?” — 

“Tam quite well, thank you,” she answered, gently. | 

Theo turned sharply to her. “Clare, mother told you 
to-day that you were not looking well, that you were thinner 
and paler than when you came to us. I have tired you; 
and she threw her arm round Clare’s neck and kissed 
her. 

“ You have been very good to my little sia we owe you 


| a great debt, nurse,” said Mr. Lee. 


She looked up at him, half opened her lips as if to speak, 
but ended by burying her face in the child’s hair, saying, 
“She loves me; that is enough.” 

‘“ Yes, indeed I do,” said Theo. 

Mr. Lee turned Decal something seemed to trouble him. 

“ Good-bye, Theo,” he said; “ I have not seen your taother 
yet. ” 

“Oh, she is with Caroline Standish ; she sent up word that 
she had something very particular to say to mother.” 

“Some village gossip, as usual, I suppose,” answered Mr. 
Lee, shrugging his shoulders. “Time I stopped it. Good 
evening, nurse; ” and nodding to Theo, he left the room. 

Hardly had the door closed on him, when Theo burst into 
tears. ‘There, you see,” she exclaimed, “he will never 
forgive him. Geoff will never come home!” 

“ Hush, Theo, hush,” said the nurse ; and taking the little 
girl in her arms, she laid her on the sofa. Her own eyes 
were full of tears, and her lips trembled as she tried to com- 
fort Theo. 

“T believe he will,” she said, softly, “only it seems very 
long. We must be patient.” 

“ Would you like Geoff to come? ” asked Theo. 

But before Clare could answer, the door opened and Mrs. 
Lee entered. She stood on tho threshold and took in the 
scene at a glance. In lifting Theo, Clare’s cap had fallen 
off, the coils of her beautiful hair had escaped and hung on 
her shoulders, the face looked very young and pale, be 
eyes were very sad. 

“What a beautiful girl!” thought - Mrs. Lee. 
cannot be true!” 

Neither Theo nor the nurse had seen her enter, or heard 
the door open. Clare started to her feet when Mrs. Lee 


“No, no, it 


- said, “‘ Nurse, is anything the matter?” 


1t-was ‘Theo who answered, telling excitedly what had 
happened. ‘ 

“You must not be hard upon your father, Theo,” said 
Mrs. Lee. “You cannot understand the sorrow your 
brother’s marriage has caused him ;” and she sighed, trying 
to persuade herself he was not hard. 

“Tf you are going to stay with Theo, ma am, I should 
like to go out for an hour,” said Clare. 

Mrs. Lee started. “Is it not rather late ?” she answered, 

“No, it will do me good,” said the nurse, turning away. 

“Very well, 1 will stay with Theo until the gong sounds 
for dinner,” said Mrs. Lee. “You will not’go into the 
village, nurse; I hear there is scarlet fever there.” 

“T know,” wild Clare, suddenly. “I meant to have told 
you, Ann went to see her mother this afternoon, and came 
back crying ; her two brothers have it, she told us, when she 
brought tea up.” a 

“ How very imprudent,” exclaimed Mrs, Lee. “TI shall for- 
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bid her coming near these rooms, and if she goes home 
again she must stay there.” 

Five minutes later Clare was walking quickly down the 
avenue of beech trees. She passed out through the south 
lodge, and turning to the left, found herself in a small 
wood. She hurried forward, looking anxiously around. 
Suddenly she stopped. Leaning against a tree, evidently 


waiting for her, was a man, his hat drawn well over his face 
and the collar of his coat turned up. When he saw her he 
advanced a step and held out his arms. Ina second she was 
in them, uttering a little cry of joy, and he, bending over her, 
covered her face with kisses. .. “ My darling, my darling, 
it is too long,” he said. 


(Continued on page 97.) 
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“ His inhuman keepers constantly taunted him with the fiery death he was to undergo.” 
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ORIGEN. 


BY FRANOIS PEEK, 


Our narratives of the early martyrs would be incomplete 
without some account of the life of one who was not’ only a 
martyr, but perhaps the most distinguished of the early 
fathers, both asa biblical critic, and as an able writer in 
defence of the Christian faith. 

Origen was born at Alexandria, about the year 185. His 
father wasa Christian, and earefully instructed his son in the 
doctrines of his own faith, as well as in all the arts, sciences, 
and literature of that age. When he was about seventeen 
years old, his father was arrested and condemned to death 


during the persecution instituted against the Christians by | 
Origen, in the enthusiasm of | 
| Christian religion being then a crime to which the penalty of 


the Emperor Septimus Severus. 
youth, eagerly desired to share his father’s imprisonment, 
and repeatedly expressed his determination to give himself 
up to the authorities. He was only restrained from carrying 
this intention into effect by the urgent representations of 
his mother, who, it is said, on one occasion, when she found 
him more than ordinarily set upon martyrdom, concealed 
his clothes, in order that he might not be able to leave the 
house. 

At length, however, he was convinced that it was not 
right wilfully to throw away his life, and contented himself 
with writing to his father in prison a letter on martyrdom, 
much of which still remains, and is not less remarkable for 
the Christian feeling it displays, than for the ability and 
shrewd perception manifested in the choice of those argu- 
ments which would be most likely to strengthen and sustain 
his father, while he was suffering intense anxiety on behalf 
of the dear ones whom his condemnation, and the consequent 
forfeiture of all his goods, would leave unprotected and 
destitute. 

After the death of his father, Origen devoted himself to 
the task of supporting his widowed mother and five brothers 
and sisters, by giving lessons in grammar, a study at that 
time much esteemed in Alexandria, not simply as elucidating 
the constructive genius of a language, but as an examination 
and explanation of classical literature. But to accomplish 
his purpose, he was obliged to submit to the severest priva- 
tions ; for though an office-bearer in the Church, and noted 
for his learning, he obtained from these advantages no 
pecuniary gain, since no entreaties of his pupils in religion 
and theology would induce him to accept any payment from 
them, even from the richest, his reply being that as he had 
freely received, he considered it to be his duty freely to give. 
At one time, so hard pressed was he to find food for the 
family, that he had to sell his fine library, consisting of 
manuscripts copied with his own hand, in order to supply 
their needs. 

He appears very early to have developed an extraordinary 
devotion to the study of literature, and more especially to 
the critical examination of the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures. Even when very young, he caused, it is said, much 
trouble to his father by his speculations and questionings 
with regard to the hidden meaning of the Divine Word. 
Nevertheless, the parent greatly admired his son’s ability, 
and looked forward to a glorious future for him, which was 
indeed realised many long years after he himself had suffered 
death. 

The views of Origen, as expressed in his numerous 


writings, show that his whole tone of thought was extremely | 


liberal. He was the author of some of the most powerful 
treatises in support of the Christian Faith, and in refutation 
of the heresies which at that time so sorely disturbed the 


| of his writings he thus speaks of the Church at Rome. 


| world. 


Church ; yet he was looked upon with not a little suspicion 
by some of the more narrow spirits in the Church, especially 
on account of his views respecting eternal punishment, which 
he maintained was not really taught by the Word of God. 
For the most part, however, he held a very high place in the 
esteem of his brethren. 

When only eighteen years of age, he was appointed by 
Demetrius, the Bishop of Carthage, to conduct a class for 
instruction in the Christian doctrines, and by his powerful 
reasoning and earnest exposition, succeeded in converting a 
large number of the heathen. It wasa school conducted, 
indeed, amidst danger and difficulty. The teaching of the 


death was attached, those who were anxious to be instructed 
were compelled to meet in the dead of night in some place 
of secrecy. As has been well said, “fewer exhibitions of a 
devoted love for wisdom have ever been displayed than is 
seen in these young men, at the cost of their lives, wending 
their way to receive transient glimpses of the great truth 
from their young teacher, regardless of the fact that between 
their meetings now one and now another catechist is seized 
and put to death.” 

Throughout his whole life, Origen set a wonderful example 
of holy consecration, uprightness, and courage, so that while 
a few took alarm at the boldness of his speculative inquiries, 
no fault could be found by any with the purity of his 
Christian life, which exemplified an almost sesthetic self- ~ 
denial. His food was ever of the plainest description, and 
partaken of very sparingly. He drank no wine, and strictly 
limited the amount of his sleep, so that he might secure more 
time for study and composition. But while thus austere in 
regard to his own bodily comforts, his charity to his fellow 
Christians was unbounded ; more especially to the martyrs, 
whom, at the greatest risk to his own life, he constantly 
visited in their prisons, accompanied to execution, and cheered 
with words and acts of most loving sympathy. On several 
of these occasions, the infuriated multitude attacked him 
with stones, and it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
he escaped death, chiefly through the noble calmness and 
fearless deportment he displayed. 

The literary work of Origen was remarkable not only for 
its ability, but for its extraordinary volume. It was a re- 
proach brought against him that he devoted so much time 
to the study of the systems and philosophies of the heathen 
schools. His reply was,. that he thought it his duty to 


| examine thoroughly all the dogmas of the heretics, and all 


the truth that the heathen philosophers claimed; and so 


| completely was he bent on mastering these subjects, that 


he even attended the school of one of the most illustrious 
philosophers of the age, considering that, as numbers of 
learned heretics and heathens, versed in all the sciences of 


| Greece, and especially in philosophy, thronged to hear him 


on account of his reputation, he was bound to be master of 
all the objections they could urge against the faith he taught. 
During the interval of peace which the Christians enjoyed 
after the death of Septimus Severus, Origen set out to visit 
Rome, but speedily left it in deep disappointment. In one 
“The 
true Church is a temple of God, built up of living stones ; 
but it has members who live as though they belonged to the 
They change the house of prayer into a den of 
thieves. Who then, seeing the sins committed in some 
churches by those who make a gain of the piety of others, 


\ 


the literal sense of the Holy Books. 
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and who, not content with receiving their daily bread for 
preaching the Gospel, make it a means of amassing riches— 
who would not confess that the great and glorious mystery 
of the Church has been changed into a den of thieves?” 
This passage is most remarkable, as showing at how very 
early a date the Romish Church was becoming a mere means 
of gratifying the ambition of its ecclesiastics. 

After this visit to Rome, he returned to Alexandria, 
whence his reputation spread far and wide. One day a 
Roman soldier arrived from the interior of Arabia, bearing 
a letter from his general to the Bishop Demetrius and the 
Governor of Egypt, begging them to send Origen to him to 
instruct him in the Christian faith. Origin, considering 
this tu be a call from God, at once set out on the tedious and 
painful journey across the desert. Some years later, he was 
sent for from Antioch, by Mammeea, the mother of Alexander 
Severus, who desired instruction in the Christian religion, 
and to her he expounded the truth of Christ with as much 
simplicity and frankness as to his disciples at Alexandria. 

After his return from this mission, he formed the 
acquaintance of a wealthy inhabitant of Alexandria, named 
Ambrose, who had been led astray by the Gnostic heresy, 
and whose reclamation through the efforts of Origen issued 
in a deep attachment between the two men. Ambrose 
placed his wealth at the disposal of his spiritual benefactor, 
who, however, refused to receive one coin except for the 
Church’s use, for the severity of his life was unchanged to 
the last. He walked barefoot, like the poorest individual, in 
the streets of the brilliant and literary city, and sought to 
earry out to the letter the precept of Christ, not to have 
two coats, and to take no thought for the morrow. But he 
gladly employed the proffered wealth for the furtherance of 
the Christian cause, and we read that one purpose to which 
he applied it was the employment of seven secretaries, who 
took it in turn to write without pause or interruption from 
his dictation. 

Origen was thus enabled to accomplish vast literary work. 
His first effort was an endeavour to fix the exact text and 
He drew up a table, 
showing side by side the Hebrew original, the Septuagint 
version, and portions of various ancient translations. He 
also wrote commentaries on St. John, Genesis, and the 
Psalms, with selections from books of ancient philosophers ; 
but his greatest work was his treatise called “ The Principles,” 
in which he stated his own philosophical and theological creed. 

Shortly after the publication of “The Principles,” Origen 
set out for Greece, passing through Palestine and Asia Minor 
on his way. On his arrival at Caesarea, the Bishop of that 
city, as well as several other Bishops, including Alexander, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, urged him to receive consecration as a 
priest, to which he consented. 

On his return to Alexandria he was, however, deeply 
pained at being met with coldness and severity by Demetrius 
and the leaders of the Church, by whom he had hitherto 
been held in such respect. It seems that the narrow and 
bigoted party in the Church had taken advantage of his 
absence to misrepresent his teaching, and to raise a prejudice 
against him in consequence of his having received consecra- 
tion at the hands of a subordinate of Demetrius, and thus 
set at nought the agin i pretentions which at that time 
the hierarchical party was seeking to establish. 

So exasperated was Demetrius that he urged the con- 
demnation of one whom before he had so esteemed, but now 
looked upon as an enemy. Convoking a synod of Egyptian 
Bishops, in which he gave seats also to the priests, he obtained 
judgment against Origen as unworthy of the office of 


= 


catechist, and secured his exclusion from the communion of 
the Church at Alexandria; and at a second council which 
Demetrius called, admitting only his own partisans, he 
obtained the deposition of Origen as a priest. 

Allthe great services of this famous man were thus ignored, 
and he was ruthlessly sacrificed to the hatred of the rising 
hierarchy. He suffered painfully from their unchristian 
attacks, and the more deeply that he was too much imbued 
with the Christian sentiment to be capable of sustaining 
his sorrow by that false pride which resents injuries and 
returns evil for evil. Had he felt justified, he could, no 
doubt, have raised a powerful opposition in the Church, but 
no angry word escaped with his expressions of grief; his 
noble nature displaying itself even more in this day of trial 
than in the time of prosperity. So profoundly, however, 
did he feel the undeserved treatment, that he ceased all 
writing till the first agitation had passed away. “Then,” as he 
says, “feeling that the fiery darts aimed at me have failed, 
for God has quenched them, and having recovered the com- 
posure of my mind, I will not defer to resume my labours.” 

Leaving Egypt, Origen found a place of refuge in Cappa- 
docia, where he passed two years in retirement, composing 
his treatise on Prayer, and reviving the courage of the 
Christians by an essay on the sufferings of Job, whom he 
styles “the athlete of virtue,” and by urging the sublime 
thought of the mysterious bond which links the Church to 
the blessed dead and to the angels. “The first of Christian 
virtues,” he says, ‘being charity towards our neighbours, 
must we not believe that the saints have even greater love 
for their brethren who struggle and suffer in this present 
life than those can have who are stil compassed with human 
infirmity ? Are they not our heavenly allies in the great 
warfare ? Has not Christ Himself said that He is bound 
in the person of His prisoners? Thus the Christian captive 
sees beside him, not alone his jailors, the rough soldiers to 
whom he is bound, but the company of angels and all the 
blessed ; and the ladder-light which Jacob saw comes down 
to him from heaven in the hour of tria!,” 

Soon after this, Origen published his great work against 
Celsus. This opponent of Christianity had combined in his 
book all the charges brought against the faith from every 
source, whether Jewish or Pagan. Origen’s volume, there- 
fore, encountered and grappled with anti-Christianity under 
all its forms, and it became the text-book of the Apologists 
of succeeding ages. 

The chief fault of his teaching was his tendency to idealize. 
This tendency, which was the great reproach brought against 
the Platonic philosophy, was, however, restrained in him by 
very positive purpose, although it exercised great influence 
on his mind. For instance, on his commentary on St. John, 
he says in reference to the Lord’s Supper: “I think that 
there is a symbol in the fact that John leaned on the bosom 
of Jesus. It signifies that having given himself to the 
Word, he was in the bosom of the Eternal Word, as that 
Word Himself was in the bosom of the Father.” As to his 
character, it is thus summed up by Gregory: “This noble 
man, whose soul was full of the love of all goodness, made 
us love him with a great love. He constrained us to admire 
the beanty of righteousness in all its purity.” 

The time had now come when Origen was te ve withdrawn 
from his sphere of extraordinary activity. Evil days were 
dawning. Shortly before he had written, ‘ For ourselves we 
are ready to undergo persecution whenever God may permit 
the adversary to stir up against us. If it be His will that 
we should have to fight and suffer for His cause, we will 
meet the assaults of the enemy with these words: ‘I can 
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do all through Christ who streng- 
theneth me.’” 

When at length the decree of 
the Emperor Decius was promul- 
gated, the desire of his youth 
was granted to him in his old age. 
He had scrupulously conformed 
to the will of those who coun- 
selled flight while it was possible ; 
now he welcomed with joy the 
agony and torture laid upon him 
for his faith. Though bowed down 
beneath the burden of years, his 
body worn and wasted by self- 
denial and incessant labour, he was 
loaded with chains and cast into a doleful dungeon. His 
feet were crushed in the stocks, an iron collar was fastened 
tightly around his neck, while his inhuman keepers con- 
‘stantly taunted him with the fiery death he was to undergo. 
But seeing that he looked forward to this with joy, his 
persecutors, with refinement of cruelty, did not send him to 
the stake, hoping to deprive him of the crown of martyr- 
dom which the early Christians so valued. 

His last words, ere he expired in the dungeon under con- 
tinued torture, are worthy of his devoted life. ‘ Love,” he 
says again and again, “is an agony—a passion. To love the 
truth as to gladly suffer for it; to love mankind with tender 
sympathy ; to love those who differ and those who persecute 
—this is to realize that essence of love which is unreserved 
and willing self-sacrifice.” 


ee 
A BIT OF OUR COMMON. 
BY JAMES WESTON. 


THE common, after rising slowly for half a mile, suddenly 
slopes southward into a damp, rushy “bottom.” The slope 
is clad with bracken and birch, and thickly studded with 


great bosses of bush, domes of vegetation, in which bramble, 
blackthorn and eehitedtotn are: mingled with roses, Honey- 
suckle climbs up over the other plants and hangs out its 
deliciously-scented clusters of flowers from the summit, In 
early spring the blackthorn is the conspicuous plant of these 
clumps; before a new leaf has appeared its black stems are 
jewelled with the delicate white starry flowers. Later, the 
whitethorn turns the clump: into an ill-shaped snowball, 
with its opulence of May-blossom, and then comes the turn 
of the wild roses’ and the honeysuckle. Before the roses: 
have faded, the bramble comes to. the assistance of the 
honeysuckle and keeps up the display until the heavy clusters 
of blackthorn fruit (sloes) put on their bluish “bloom,” and 
the ““haws” have turned to coral-beads. Thus, for the 
greater part of the year, these clumps are things of beauty. 

Naturally I have selected one of these hillocks of bloom 
against which to recline on this June afternoon Before. 
me, on the other side of the bottom, stretches away the. 
forest ‘of huge oaks. Beyond the forest to right and left. 
rise two sets of hills, very different in their form and clothing, 
To the left are the rolling ‘chalk downs, clad in fresh green 
grass, with an occasional copse rising abruptly against the 
sky. To the right the hills are of sand, clothed with 
heather and pine: but corn-fields intervene, anda in the fore= 
ground the sunshine flashes back from a sheet of water— 
one of the old stews in which the monks of other days reared 
their fat carp. Just as my gaze falls on the water, a mallard 
rises slantingly from its surface, its plumage vot 
brightly in the sunshine. 

My dog has strayed down to the water to drink aind 
frightened the mallard. The whirring of the duck’s wings” 
arouses a male lapwing, who has been left in charge of the 
four spotted and pointed eggs, Had Mrs. Lapwing been 
thus alarmed, she would have run cautiously and quietly . 


' through the Bushes’ but her blundering husband must needs 


advertise the position of their home by shooting into the air 
and crying out his name of “ peewit,” as he dashes in circles 
over the nesting-place. 

And now my attention is called nearer to my seat. Wpon 
the very highest point of the clumps in front of me sits a 
handsome pone who salutes me with a note that seems to 
have a ring of anger in it. That “chat-chat” oft repeated 
is certainly meant for chiding. You cannot help feeling 
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amused, at his pertness, as he sits there in his rusty-red 
waistcoat, his shoulders white and his head deep black. 
Truly he is a handsome fellow. The reason for his constant 
chiding and flitting from furze-clump to low tree, is that 


I love to sit and watch this fine bird. He always perches 


on the topmost twig of a low tree, or on the highest point 
of the furze-bush, and seems not a bit afraid of you. He is 
always ready to give you a bit of his mind as to your sense- 
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A Lady Gardener. 


- his less-brightly attired partner has half-a-dozen pale-blue- 
tinted eggs, brown speckled, in a nest, hard by. But where 
is the exact situation of the stone-chat’s nest it will puzzle 
you to discover. Perhaps in the open, in a tuft of long 
grass; perhaps in the very clump by which you are re- 
clining, or in the shadow of that furze-bush just ahead. 


less folly in walking where such valuable things as eggs are 
lying about. 

There are many eggs and nests besides his own here, 
There are larks’ nests in the grass; blackbirds, thrushes, 
buntings and hedge-sparrows have theirs in the bushes, 
Nightingales prefer the copses yonder, 
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GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


BY MRS. TOM JERROLD. 


Amoné all the arts of civilised life, there is perhaps not one 
so popular as gardening. It is often the pastime of the 
peer and the daily labour of the peasant, while in many of 
its branches it is as suitable for women as for men; possibly 
more so; for while it is only here and there that one of the 
lordlier sex evinces a natural taste for flowers and the 
beauties of nature, women seem to have an innate, an instinc- 
tive idea of the loveliness of plants and blossoms from their 
very earliest years. Shakespeare makes one of his most 
beautiful characters, Perdita, in the “ Winter’s Tale,” a 
gardener, one well acquainted with the homely herbs that 
were popular in rustic gardens at that day. 

In her pretty speeches to the guests at the sheep-shearing 
she mentions many of the still popular plants of our herb 
gardens, as well as all those lovely wild blossoms which 
breathe of spring in their very names. 

“ Daffodils, 
That. come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

Bold oxlips and 

The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower de luce being one.” 

Such a list brings to our mind’s eye the sweet flower- 
gemmed banks of rural lanes, or the neat patch of garden 
laid out before some lowly cottage door, when the spring 
sunshine, flecked by passing clouds, reveals new beauties to 
our sight after every fleeting shadow. We have all seen such 
pleasant spots, and sometimes sighed to own a garden where 
we too might always have some pretty plant or fragrant 
flower to feast our senses on, some link, however slight, to 
attach us to the study of that vast field of nature where, 
indeed, we are ever but aschildren picking up pebbles on the 
shore, while the vast ocean of truth lies unexplored before us. 

It is not given to us all to be adventurers or pioneers in 
any path, but all of us have one field where we may work, 
the field of home. No matter whether it be extensive, 
or small, cabined. cribbed, confined, whatever and wherever 
it be, we may beautify it, elevate its tone, render it 
more pleasant and refreshing. One of the readiest, easiest, 
and simplest means of doing this is by bringing into it and 
its surroundings as much of the sweetness and beauty of 
plants and flowers as is possible. 

Gardening is an elastic term. It may be stretched to 
imply the cultivation of acres of palatial grounds, or it may 
be used to cover the domestic art of cultivating a few 
favourite plants in a window. 

Many of the greatest writers have written long treatises 
recommending the art of gardening. To our minds it re- 
commends itself. It is not only, as Bacon says, the purest 
of human pleasures; it is at the same time one of the most 
interesting, the most unselfish, and the healthiest; it in- 
vigorates the body and strengthens and expands the mind. 
It is not only a delight to those who engage in it, but a 
source of gratification to all who love beauty and the sweet 
and ennobling pleasure of studying nature. 

The mere passer-by whose casual glance rests on a well- 
kept plot of garden ground, a trim lawn relieved with beds 
of bright blossoms, or who sees, even for a moment, a group 
of choice flowers in a well-kept window, receives more than 
a momentary pleasure. The oft-recurring memory of rich 
glimpses ‘of beauty refreshes the mind and gladdens the 


heart, and impresses upon us the truth of the poet’s now 
very hackneyed axiom that “a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.” 

To know and appreciate the true pleasures of gardening 
it is not necessary to possess extensive grounds. Cowper, 
it is true, expresses a desire for a small house and a large 
garden, but it is not necessary to echo his wish. <A small 
plot of ground may content the amateur, and be a source of 
real and oft-repeated pleasure; while extensive parterres, 
necessitating large outlay and much labour, often become 
the typical white elephant of the owner, an honour and an . 
embarrassment at the same time, or a burthen impossible to 
get rid of and growing more painful every day, like the 
Old Man of the Sea on Sindbad’s back. 

In a moderate-sized garden, with the aid of a frame or 
two, and perhaps a little, more or less ornamental, green- 
house, many beautiful flowers may be grown, some to grace 
the parterre, some to adorn the sitting-room windows, and 
some for cutting for bouquets and vases. 

It has long been the fashion to cultivate exotics, or what 
we may term summer plants, in the general garden, such as 
geraniums, calceolarias, etc., known under the general name 
of bedding-out plants. We have called these summer plants 
because it is only during the few months of summer, when 
the nights are quite free from frosts, that we can enjoy their 
beauty in the open garden. They are, of course, useful in 
a way. They are brilliant in colour, of free and rapid 
growth, and extremely floriferous; but the style of planting 
known as the bedding-out system has many disadvantages. 
It is expensive, necessitates a fresh supply of plants every 
season, and never can be so interesting as the cultivation of 
perennial hardy plants, which reward us every year by 
growing larger and more beautiful, and which, unharmed by 
the rigours and vicissitudes of our uncertain and changeable 
winters, bloom freshly every season, until their lovely and 
welcome blossoms seem to come to us with the smile of old 
friends. 

In this class of plants are many old favourites, which can 
be cultivated with the greatest ease, and which may be 
grown almost anywhere, provided a little extra trouble is 
taken when the situation is uncongenial. 

Carnations of all sorts, as well as the more homely white 
and pink pinks and their varieties, will grow in any garden 
soil, in the open ground, in a cool frame, or in pots in a 
greenhouse. Those who desire to do so may raise their 
plants from seed ; but the rapid plan is to begin with rooted 
cuttings, which may be had in great plenty during the spring 
or autumn planting season. A porous, rich, but light soil 
is the best in which to grow earnations and pinks. Those 
who make a speciality of this plant are extremely careful as 
to the admixture of soils and manure, called compost, 
which they employ; but so long as the soil is fairly good 
and holds no stagnant moisture, ordinary cultivators will be 
rewarded with ample blossoms, without going into the nice 
details of the florist’s art. 

Polyanthuses, auriculas, anemones, ranunculuses, he- 
paticas, all these are lovely and very easy to cultivate, and 
may be grown in any garden, however small. So also may 
the beautiful spring-blooming plants which we have lately 
classed as a whole under the title of Dutch bulbs. It is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to remark that the only reason. 
for calling them Dutch bulbs is that they are imported from 
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Holland, whose hardworking and industrious gardeners 
make a special branch of the cultivation of hyacinths, 
tulips, ete. As ornaments for the windows, nothing excels 
the Dutch bulbs. A few shillings judiciously expended in 
the autumn will ensure a splendid display of gorgeous 
dwarf tulips, beautiful hyacinths, and sweet-scented nar- 
cissus for weeks during spring and early summer, and the 
trouble involved is so small that it need scarcely be con- 
sidered. 

Whether for growing in-doors or in the open ground, 
bulbs are best planted in autumn; and if a little care be 
taken to cover the ground in severe frost they will flower 
only a few weeks later than those brought on under glass. 

The class of plants included under the head of bulbs is so 
large and so varied that it is impossible to specify them in 
this short paper. Most prominent and popular among 
them are the lilies. Among these, Liliwm candidum, the 
beautiful pure-white lily of old-fashioned gardens, is still, we 
think, prime favourite. Not only is it admired for its 
beauty, but for the many associations linked with its name. 
It requires no special cultivation, but will grow anywhere, 
provided the soil is not too retentive of moisture, and that 
it is not too much in the shade and drip of trees and shrubs. 
Zalium auratum, the golden-rayed lily of Japan, is a com- 
paratively new variety, as easily cultivated. The bulbs 
should be planted deep, the top not less than three inches 
below the soil; and over and around the bulb during severe 
weather a thick layer of fine ashes should be laid, to pre- 
vent the frost penetrating the soil. 

Lilium ‘speciosum, sometimes known as lancifolium, 
may also be grown in the open garden, with the same 
treatment; and those named, as well as many others too 
numerous to detail, may be grown in pots as easily as in 
the open ground, 

We have kept the mention of roses to the last, as no one 
with a garden, however limited in extent, would think of 
being without roses of some description—standard, or 
climbing, or bush roses. In choosing roses care should be 
taken to select hardy, free-growing varieties that blossom 
freely. Such always repay the labour bestowed on them, 
while new sorts that have only novelty to recommend them 
often disappoint the gardener. 

In gardening, as in all other arts, it is better to do alittle 
well than to attempt too much. The few hints here given 
may, we hope, induce some ladies to try their skill at plant 
and flower growing. They will find a twofold reward for 
their labour—a great and increasing delight in the work 
itself, as well as the pleasure of looking upon beautiful 
flowers which their own labour has helped to bring to 
perfection. 

i 


THE FRIGHTENED LARE. 


A FRIGHTENED lark was once pursued by a hawk. Round 
and round in narrowing circles the scared bird flew till it 
seemed as if its foe would soon plant its beak in its breast. 
A friend of mine standing under the birds, feeling a 
sympathetic interest in the chase, opened the folds of his 
coat, and by soothing tone and gesture wooed the weak, 
frightened lark, till it sank panting to his breast, safely 
sheltered from its ravenous foe. Its natural timidity was 
overcome by a greater fear, and thus its peril and its 
powerlessness led it to come to asure refuge. The tempted 
believer will likewise seek the everlasting arms, and say: 
“Let me hide myself in Thee! ”—Dr.Thwing. 


CHILDREN’S AILMENTS AND THEIR PRE- 


VENTION. 
BY MRS. ATKINS, M.D, 


No. IIJ.-—_Crovp. 


Croup is another form of illness which is very alarming, 
both from the suddenness of its onset and the serious 
results to which it may lead. 

A child who has apparently been suffering only from a 
slight cold, wakes up in the middle of the night with a cry, 
followed by the short, sharp, ringing cough, which strikes 
terror into the hearts of those who understand its import; 
the face is slightly swollen and flushed, the breathing is 
hurried and often accompanied by a characteristic crowing 
noise, and frequently the child seizes his throat as though to 
remove some obstruction. 

On the appearance of all or any of these symptoms no 
time should be lost in obtaining skilled assistance, as croup 
is not only far too formidable a disease for domestic man- 
agement, but may even baffle the most skilled, if not grappled 
with at the onset. 

Pending the arrival of the medical attendant, a fire must 
be kindled in the room as rapidly as possible, and plenty of 
hot water provided. If a bronchitis kettle be at hand it 
must be filled with water and placed on the fire, as the steam 
issuing from the wide nozzle is beneficial to the child. As 
soon as hot water can be obtained a large sponge must be 
soaked in it, and, after being thoroughly wrung out, applied 
to the child’s neck as hot as it can be borne.* This treat- 
ment may be continued until the skin of the neck is 
thoroughly reddened—two sponges being used, one after the 
other that there may be no intermission in the applied 
heat. 

There is nothing more which can be done. until the 
arrival of the doctor, unless it be to administer a dose or 
two of ipecacuanha wine to cause vomiting; but if medical 
assistance be near at hand, even this is better omitted. 

There is, however, much which can be done in the way of 
prevention, for, although we are still ignorant of the exact 
causes of croup, yet, we know that damp and cold are 
potent factors in its production ; that it is most prevalent 
and most fatal in crowded towns where the air is vitiated 
and the sanitary arrangements inadequate, and finally that 
in many instances it is hereditary. 

Damp and cold in England it is of course impossible 
entirely to avoid, but many parents, from want of fore- 
thought and knowledge, select unnecessarily damp localities 
to live in. 

Thus, a house situated on clay soil which retains moisture, 
or near a river from which damp exhalations rise, or in a 
valley, should be avoided. In towns, a house at the 
bottom of a steep street or near a canal is to be shunned. 
New houses are peculiarly dangerous, even when well built, 
as the heat of the fires will draw out the damp from walls 
and ground. 

Where a hereditary tendency exists it is not by coddling 


* A hot fomentation, either by means of a sponge or flannel, 
must be prepared in the following manner: Spread a towel in 
the basin with the two ends hanging out. In the centre of the 
towel place the sponge upon which pour the boiling water ; then 
grasping the two ends of the towel twist them rapidly in oppo- 
site directions, by which all the water will be squeezed out of 
the sponge without the hands being scalded. It is always 
advisable, in the case of children whose skin is easily blistered, 
to test the heat of the sponge by placing it against one’s own 


|| face before applying it to the child. 
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children and keeping them in the house whenever the 
weather is damp, that the fell disease may be averted. So 
long as they are warmly, although not too warmly clad ; so 
long as they enjoy their outing, and return home warm, 
rosy and happy, a damp day will bring ne croup in its train. 
It is, however, of great importance that warm, dry garments 
should be substitited for those which have been worn out of 
doors, special care being taken to change stockings as well as 
shoes, as the inside of the stocking is always damp after a 
walk, from the natural moisture of the foot not evaporating 
owing to the leather of the boot, and long before this mois- 
ture has dried the little feet are thoroughly chilled, and 
chilly feet are, in the predisposed, a cause of croup and other 
evils, 

Fur round the neck should never be worn by children, and 
only very rarely by adults, for the friction of the fur on the 
skin causes the latter to perspire freely and when, as so 
frequently occurs, the fur is blown back by a sharp gust of 
wind, the perspiring surface is exposed and chill is sure to 
follow. 

Bathing the neck and upper part of the chest with cold 


water after the morning bath is an excellent plan, and if | 


done rapidly and the part dried immediately with a warm 
towel, may be employed from early babyhood. 
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NOTES ON.BOOKS,—II. 
“Tor Maxine or ENGLAND.” 


TuE general characteristics of Green’s “ Making of England” 
are similar to those of his “History of the English People” 
—a fascinating style, full of suggestive and picturesque 
thoughts and phrases, leading the reader on through even 
the most vague and confusing epochs of history as through 
a romance, and leaving him, not possibly with a very dé- 
finite knowledge of outlines and landmarks, but with a glow- 
ingly coloured impression of realities, such an impression as 
our eyes might bring away from a fine landscape, in contradis- 
tinction from the accurate minutie of the unsympathetic 


photograph. The ground covered ‘by “The Making of | 


England” is the actual period occupied -by the settlement of 
our Anglian, Saxon and Jutish forefathers upon the land 
of Britain, fromthe landing of Hengist and Horsa to the 
supremacy of Egbert; so that it is necessarily taken up for 
the most part with accounts of the internecine struggles of 
the ever-changing tribes and kingdoms, perplexing enough, 
whether we regard them, with Milton, as the mere battles of 
kites and crows, or, with Green, as the momentous crises on 
whose issue hung the history of a nation. An account of 
“ Britain and its Foes” is followed by three chapters dealing 
with the gradual advance of the barbarian conquerors— 
“The Conquest of the Saxon Shore, 449-500,” “The Con- 
quests of the Engle, 500-570” in Northern and Middle 
England, and “ Conquests of the Saxon, c. 500-557,” in 
the south—which are followed by “The Strife of the’Con- 
querors,” recounting the varying successes of Deira, Ber- 
nicia, Mercia, Hast Anglia, and Wessex; “The-Church and 


the Kingdoms,” in which we have the history of the Celtic 


and Western Churches and the conversion of the heathen 
conquerors; and “ The Three Kingdoms,” ultimately uniting 
into one England. The touches most illustrative of Green’s 
scholarly insight are the sketch of London in Roman days ; 
the description of the physical and social condition of 


Britain—a very different land, with its impenetrable forests, [ 


vast marshes, and upland clearings, from the England of to- 
day; the picture of Anglo-Saxon life in homestead ~ and 


village, of the freeman, with his embroidered smock-frock 
and. cross-gartered. hose, the unfree tiller, and the slave- 
class; and the details of ‘the life and labours of Cuthbert, 
Cedd, Bishop Theobald, and Bede of Jarrow. | 


“History or THE Norman Conquest.” 


If the student is in any way dismayed by the four volumes 
of the “ History of the English People,” still more will he 
be daunted, it is to be feared, by the sight of the five bulky 
tomes in which Professor Freeman tells the “History of the 
Norman Conquest.” A history, he may say to himself, not 
of an age or even a reign, but merely of an epoch, the story 
of the conquest of England by William the Norman ‘at the 
Battle of Hastingsin 1066! If five large volumes aré to be 
devoted to this, how many should be given, and how: long a 
lifetime must be devoted, to the whole histary: of: = er 
down to the present time ? 

It is scarcely necessary to say that even a: atte dip into 
Mr. Freeman’s work will at once controvert all such notions, 
and it is hard to imagine a reader of: intelligence who will 
not be led on by that dip irresistibly to read the whole book 
with eager interest. It may be well placed in the student’s 
programme to follow “The Making of England;” and the 
literary styles of Green and Freeman, utterly different but 
equally delightful each in its way, afford a comparison only 
second in interest to that of the views and opinions of the 
two historians. Freeman regards the first English settlers 
as more utterly barbarian than does Green ; they came, he 
says, untouched by Roman civilisation, wholly as destroyers ; 
but their acceptance of Christianity, ‘dagrdoedt by none: of 
those conversions at the point of the sword which disfigured 
the zeal of the Frankish and Scandinavian apostles, changed 
the war of extermination into political conquest, Of the race, 
as such, Freeman is, however, the most passionate of 
chatnpions; and it must be a singularly cold and unim- 
pressionable nature which does not, in making acquaintance 
with his vigorous English and breezy—occasionally careless 
uf oiueild ction, catch something of his ardour, and. in which 
some spark of enthusiasm for the men of olden times who 
laid the foundations of this great empire is not kindled. 

And if from Green we derive a philosophic insight into the 
past, and see men and manners of long ago reflected as ina 
glass, so that we can study éach passing phase: of thought 
and national advance, with Freeman we mingle’ with living 
actualities, come to know the heroes of history as creatures 
of flesh and blood like ourselves, who call out our emotions 
of friendship and enmity as though we ‘possessed ‘personal 
intimacy with them. We do not regard them abstractedly 
from another plane, but come down, as it were, and follow 
them in their struggles. Perhaps no more brilliant battle- 
scene has ever been penned: than that-of the great fight at 
Senlac, the long-delayed sailing of the Normans, backed by 
pretensions of sacred right and a religious mission blessed by 
the Pope, and the hurried march from Stamford Bridge of 
Saxon Harold to that long and desperate encounter in 
which fell the three gallant sons of Godwin. and all the 
flower and strength of Southern England. ‘Tt is a story 
which makes the pulses quicken and the heart beat with 
excited hope and fear, though its sequel be the most familiar 
fact of history and its heroes laid in their graves eight 
hundred years ago. 

How that battle came to be fought, and what were its 


results in our country, embrace possibly a wider field than 


many readers have recognised. Mr. Freeman’s history begins 
with the English conquest of Britain and the Norman settle- 
ment of Gaul; it ends with the accession of Edward I., in 


“THE LORD SHALL GUIDE THEE.” 


Broapgr, deeper than the sea, 
Stronger than the sovereign wave, 
Changeless to eternity 
Is His love who lives to save: 
Dream not thou, whate’er thy lot, 
Think not thou, oh, spirit sore ! 
That life’s journey is forgot 
By the King of sea and shore. 


Let the ocean-depths declare 
Wondrous is Jehovah’s power ; 
God can give thee everywhere 
Guiding light from hour to hour, 
Let the flowers amid the spray, 
Let the sea-birds as they roam, 
To thy heart some message say 
Of thy Father and thy home. 


He who, in that night of old, 
Saw the boat on Galilee, 
Knows thy needs unguessed, untold, 
And He draweth near to thee: 
Earth is dim, but heav’n hath light, 
For thy track the Master cares ; 
He is guiding thee aright 
To the haven of thy prayers. 
Marcaret Haycrart. 
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whom England had again an English king comparable to 
“the noblest of her native kings of the older stock.” Vol. I. 
deals with the reigns of these native kings and of the 
Danish monarchs, and also with the early Dukes of Normandy 
and their relations with France; Vol. II. with that of 
Edward the Confessor, whose Norman proclivities and 
monastic saintliness find no admirer in the most English of 
English historians; Vol. III. concludes with a vivid por- 
trayal of the fierce and lurid light which shone on William’s 
coronation ; Vol. IV. chronicles the Conqueror’s reign ; and 
Vol. V. deals chiefly with the effects on our nation of Norman 
government and Norman influences. This fifth volume opens 
up numberless subjects for study in its review of the political 
results, wherein is pointed out how the conquest of Eng- 
land under the guise of lawful succession, by a disguised 
kinsman of the conquered race, differed from other great 
conquests, and how the relationship with Normandy brought 
England into contact with other Western powers; of the 
changes and growth of government, of what is called the 
feudal system, and of the relations between Church and 
State ; of the results on language and literature, in the intro- 
duction of French words and the loss of the flexibility which 
characterised the native tongue before it was thrust into the 
background by Latin and French; and of the succession of 
architectural styles from the Primitive Romanesque of pre- 
Conquest times, through the Byzantine Norman, to the 
lighter and richer type of the pointed arch. Here is in- 
centive to a further comprehension of English law and 
government as developed from then until now, of philology, 
with all its attendant researches into the relationship of 
languages, of our literature, of the derivation of personal 
and local nomenclature, and of architecture. So that when 
the student has mastered the “History of the Norman 
Conquest ” he has not only learned the actual history of 
the period, the true value of that event as a factor in the 
making of our great nation, and the manner in which the 
legal tyrannies and formalism of the Norman acted as guar- 
dians and preservers of the life and unity of a strong, free 
people, but he will have been drawn into an ever-widening 
circle of thought and knowledge by the extensive learning 
of Professor Freeman and the lucid and delightful manner in 
which he writes. Linpa GARDINER. 
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A GOOD WORE. 


A TRULY good and great work is that accomplished by the 
Church of England Scripture Readers’ Association. In 
their ministrations amongst our poorer brethren, in their 
unceasing efforts to bring gospel light to shine upon the 
dark places of the earth, God does abundantly bless the 
Scripture readers; and many are the instances in which the 
fruits of their labours are made manifest even in this “tarry- 
ing place, the earth,” to cheer them in their work of love, 
and to afford them an earnest of the rich harvest which 
their sowing will bring to our Lord’s garner. The following 
paragraphs are taken at random from a recent number of 
the Scripture Readers’ Journal, and will, we feel sure, be 
of interest to our readers :— 

“ A young man belonging to our church, and also one of 
our Sunday-school teachers, was overtaken in a fault at his 
occupation—that of a waiter in a large City restaurant— 
about six months ago, and so soon as he realised his fall, he 
thought it was all up with him, and that he was a lost man. 
One sin soon prepared the way for others. He gave up his 
class in the Sunday-school, neglected Holy Communion, and 


seldom came to church. Many prayers were offered, and 
many efforts made by different persons to restore him to the 
fold of, the Good Shepherd, but of no avail. At last I pre- 
vailed upon him to come with me to the Mission House, 
and talk the matter over. I then showed him that a dis- 
obedient erring son was still a son, and that God his Father 
was waiting and longing for his return. I got him to kneel 
with me in prayer, and whilst I prayed with him the spell 
was broken, the captive was liberated; he rose to his feet 
free and happy again. He has returned to church, to 
Communion, and to his Sunday-school class, and is as 
earnest and steadfast as before—perhaps even more so.” : 

“ Some time has passed since I first met T. B. and his 
wife. When I first knew him, he was working as moulder 
in one of the large brick-fields here. At this time there 
was no desire in either of them for the things of God. 
Many times I have called at their cottage, knocked again 
and again, but received no answer. Still God enabled me 
to persevere, and thanks to His name, not without good 
result. It has pleased the Holy Spirit of God to bless my 
humble efforts, and to effect a great change in these people. 
My visits are now gladly received, and they are most atten- 
tive while I read and unfold the precious truths of God's 
Holy Word, and they bow reverently while I offer prayer in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. The poor man is now 
past work, and is a great sufferer at times. He is learning 
to read the New Testament, and by my going in and helping 
him repeatedly, he can proceed nicely with the 15th 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, and some other like precious 
portions of God’s Divine Word. I have every reason to 
believe that a good work is going on.” 

“Mr. T. was a noted drunkard and indulged in everything 
that was bad. His wife remarked to me, when I first visited 
him, that if I could get hold of him it would be a wonder. 
He is a good workman, and will not touch a tool under 10d. 
per hour, but would spend all he got, and would even strip 
his home and himself, pawning his furniture and clothing for 
drink. Many times has he pledged the boots off his feet, 
and the shirt off his back. Many times also has he been in 
prison, and his wife is even now suffering from his brutality. 
He was a man who did not believe in original sin, but I 
succeeded in convincing him, by the Holy Spirit’s aid, that 
he was a sinner by practice, and that he deserved the penalty 
of the law. To my joy he accepted Christ as his Saviour, 
and is now a converted man. He is a ecommunicant, and 
a very earnest worker with me in my meetings. The other 
day, in speaking of his, case to the Bishop of Marlborough, 
my vicar said, ‘Yes, and now he gets up an hour before going 
to his work for prayer and Bible reading.’ In my Bible-class 
the other Sunday morning he said, when people met him, 
instead of saying ‘Here comes old drunken Jack,’ they 
wished him good morning. His home is now a different 
place ; his furniture is redeemed from pawn; and with the 
good wages which, as a skilled workman, he can earn, his 
wife and family are Spemencing a degree of comfort which 
they never knew before.” 

The work of the Scripture reader is not all easy or plea- 
sant. He has much opposition and even sometimes perse- 
cution to contend against; but, “strong in the strength 
which God supplies,” he goes on, and, as we have seen, ‘his 
work is not without blessed results. 

It is a matter for regret that, as is the case with so many 
benevolent associations at the present time, the Scripture 
Readers’ Association is suffering from lack of funds. We trust 
that God will put it into the hearts of His: Bae to 
give generous aid to this most worthy work. 
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HINES KOR JMOVHERS. 


SumMMER is again drawing near, and we have to begin to 
think of something suitable to wear during the warmer 
weather we hope to enjoy shortly. All kinds of pretty 
designs appear in cotton 
goods. Fine stripes as 
well as flowered patterns - 
are very general. Cream 
colour is now almost en- 
tirely put on one side, 
and pure white has the 
preference. 

Very broad revers are 
worn on ladies’ dresses 
and jackets, but those of 
a moderate size give the 
garment a much more 
genteel appearance. Dress 
draperiesarescantyincom- 
parison with those worn 
a little time back, and are 
arranged for the most part 
lengthways in straight 
lines caught up a little to 
one side. Lace, braid, and 
embroidery are used as 
trimmings. 

The new shapes in hats 
|W) and bonnets have much 
F \ lower crowns, and the for- 
y N mer have a broad brim in 
\ \ front turned up a little at 
i the sides, or are of a 
} W\) close-fitting turban shape. 
}) K\Y Bonnets have high peaks 
in front, and many are 


ALLE LEE 


are tied with broad ribbon 
strings at the side. 

Large veils which al- 
most entirely cover the 
hat are used for travelling, 
-and in windy weather. These are twisted round the neck, 

one end being thrown carelessly over the shoulder, and the 
other coming in front. 

Long mantles of a pelisse shape, such as that shown in 
our illustration, are very useful, and seem to be gaining 
favour more and more. They are made in thin cloth or 
other woollen stuff, or if only intended for a dust cloak alpaca 
is used. Sometimes the mantle is made in striped or figured 
material, while plain fabric is used for the long overhanging 
Greek sleeve, which is lined throughout with silk to 
harmonise in colour with the mantle, and greatly adds to 
the richness of the garment. ‘The fulness of the skirt at 
the back is arranged in pleats laid under the middle and side 

seams. A plastron runs the entire length of the mantle, 
and is gathered at the neck and waist over a plain lining. 
‘This is ornamented with a ribbon let in at the side seams, 
and arranged in loops and ends in front. Flat pattern, 
post free, 9d. ; ‘ 
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Lady’s Mantle. 


Lirtte Girw’s Dress, 


Our illustration show a dress suitable for a child between 


the ages of six and twelve years, and the design will do | 


equally well for a washing material or for woollen stuff. The 


yoke, which is made in one piece, is of a fancy material, as are 


also the cuffs. Should the dress 
be made throughout of plain 
fabric, the cuffs can be trimmed 
with rows of .braid to match 
the trimming used for the plain 
skirt. 

Below the yoke is a full body 
which is set into a band at the 
waist. The sleeve is gathered 
at the shoulder and also at the 
wrist, where it is set ‘nto a cuff. 
This shaped sleeve will wear 
much better than a tight fit- 
ting one, which is so soon 
rubbed through at the elbow 
on school desks or tables. A 
wide sash of the same material 
as the dress finishes the waist, 
and is tied at the side. Flat 
pattern, post free, 6d. 


Lapy’s Cooking APRON. 


This is a very useful pattern 
for a lady’s cooking apron, as 
it covers up the dress well all 
round, and being shaped to the 
figure does not take so much 
stuff to make as large aprons usually do. Print, holland, or 
white apron linen is suitable material for this purpose, but 
checked glass-cloth stuff is very much in vogue, and as it 
washes easily and is inexpensive, answers very well. The 
apron can be finished with a feather-stitching in blue or red 
ingrain cotton. Flat pattern, 43d., post free. 

In sending for patterns, please address, “F.F.” Pattern, | 
9, Paternoster Row, London, H.C. 

Will our readers kindly give their full postal address, 
distinctly written? By so doing much trouble and delay 
will be avoided. 


Cooking Apron. 


“Let us now, our Sins forsaking.” 


‘* 7 love them that love Me ; and those that seek Me early shall find Me.” —PROVERBS Viil. 17. 


Words by W. W. TONG. é Music by JOHN P. ATTWATER. 
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5 Zp Prayers and tears, the deepest sorrow, 6 ff Angel harps and angel voices 
Cannot for one sin atone ; Swell with sweeter, fuller sound ; 
f But our dying Saviour gives us All their myriad host rejoices 
All His merits as our own: When the wandering lost one’s found : 
When we trust Him, When He saves us, 


Trust His dying love alone. rall, All the heavens with joy resound. 
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“©Oh, Robin, how beautiful you are!’” 


YVONNE ST. CLAIRE; OR, WON BY. PATIENCE, 
BY ELIZA F. POLLARD, 
Author of ‘Nan,” “ Robert Aske,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FAINT AND WEARY. 
“YT witn speak to her to-morrow,” said Mrs. Lee to her 


i ¥ husband. “T know Caroline Standish is a gossip and mischief- || gong sounded, and I noticed she looked flushed and excited.” 

_ maker; but I am afraid there is some truth in what she “Tn that case she must go at once. I can have no scandal 
affirms. Clare was out for more than an hour after dusk last || about the place,” said Mr. Lee with determination, 
i 235. 
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Monday, and this evening again; she came in just as the 


Ps 
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“Theo is so fond of her; what will she do?” pleaded his 
wife. 

“Let Clare explain herself. I will have neither deceit nor 
mystery ; if she has a lover let her say so.” 

“She is very mysterious about her letters, always carries 
them to the post herself,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“Well, you must see to it,” answered her husband; “I 
should be sorry for anything to go wrong with the girl ;” and 
he took up his newspaper. 

When Mrs. Lee went up, as usual, the last thing at night, 
to see Theo, she found her awake, and very restless; not all 
Clare’s singing or coaxing could keep her quiet or soothe her 
to sleep; her cheeks were flushed, and her breathing short. 

“Surely Ann cannot have brought the fever into the 
house? [I find her brothers have been ill for the last week, 
and she has been backwards and forwards,” said Mrs, Lee. 

“She only told me to-day,” said Clare. 

“ Because the eldest boy is dying. I shall send her home 
the first thing to-morrow,” answered Mrs. Lee. 

When the next day dawned there was bitter sorrow at 
Beechlands. Theo had caught the fever. ‘There is very 
little chance for her,” said the doctor; “she has no strength 
to battle against the disease.” 

Night and day Nurse Clare never left the child; she fought 
for her life. 

Mrs. Lee wrote to Geoffrey almost daily, “I never saw 
such a nurse, her patience and her tenderness are marvellous; 
but for her we should long since have lost courage. Charles 
arrived from France last night; as he could not come here, 
he went to the Standishes. I hope in a few days to be able 
to write that our darling Theo is out of danger; we owe her 
life, next to God, to Clare.” 

It was as she said; three days later the doctor’s verdict 
was, ‘the fever is over, with care she will recover ;” and Mrs. 
Lee, turning to the young nurse, clasped her in her arms, 
while tears ran down her face. 

“My child,” said Mr. Lee, laying his hand heavily on her 
shoulder, “ ask of me what you will; all I have is yours.” 

Clare did not answer, but a strange smile played round 
her lips. “I think I will go out for alittle while,” she said ; 
“the air will do me good. I am tired.” 


“ Yes, do,” said Mrs. Lee; “ see how sweetly she is sleeping ; 


she will not miss you; ” and Mrs. Lee bent over Theo. “ Twice 
given back to us! Oh, Robert, surely you can pardon now, 
and give me back my son;” and she lifted her tear-stained 
face to her husband. 

His features worked; evidently the hard, indomitable 
nature of the man was shaken. ‘“ We will see,” he said, 
huskily, and left the room. 

“He will, he will!” said Clare, taking Mrs. Lee’s hand ; 
“he said I might ask what I would; ” and the girl's face was 
illumined with such a look of joy that Mrs. Lee was 
startled. 

“ And you will ask that ?” she said, holding her tightly. 

“Yes, nothing but that,” answered Clare,smiling. ‘ Now 
let me go; I want the air,” and she eseaped. Wrapped in a 
thick shawl, Clare walked towards the station; she tried to 
hurry, but her limbs felt so heavy. “I have got out of the 
way of walking,” she thought. She arrived at last, and gave 
in her message at the telegraph office: “ Come to-morrow.— 
Clare.” 

“Who to, miss? ” asked the station-master, as he filled in 
the form. 

“Mr. James Freeman, Vere’ Street, Manchester,” 
answered quietly. 

“ Are you the nurse at Beechlands, miss?” asked the 


she 


| stand it any longer,” he said at last. 


master. “I beg your pardon, but I should like to have news — 
of Miss Theo.” 

“She is better, much better,” said Clare; “indeed, if there 
is no relapse the doctor has pronounced her out of danger.” 

“Tam glad, very glad,” said Mr. Keene. ‘You've had a_ 
hard time of it miss; you look tired.” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Clare, trying to smile. 
evening.” 

“ She looks pretty bad,” said Mr, Keene, watching her as 
she walked slowly up the lane. 

As she neared the park gates Charles Marston was just 
coming out with Caroline Standish. He looked at her fixedly 
for a moment; she started, and hurried on. 

“Who is that person?” he asked his companion, turning 
round to watch Clare, : 

“Theo’s nurse,” answered Miss Standish. ‘They say she 
has behaved splendidly, but I am afraid her moral character 
will not bear investigation. I saw her once in close conversa- 
tion with a man in Dixley Wood after dusk, and another | 
time at the back of the church. I thought it my duty to 
inform Mrs. Lee,” and there was a little virtuous toss of the 
head, and the thin lips were pursed tightly. - 

“The depravity of human nature!” said Charles. 
my aunt take no notice?” : 

“The fever broke out next day, and of course she has 
thought of nothing else since,” answered the lady. 

Whilst her conduct was being thus criticised Clare had 
entered the park. She longed to reach the house ; her legs 
seemed to give way under her, and a strange dizziness over- 
powered her. “Tired, only tired,” she murmured, as she 
pulled the bell and raed for the door to be opened. She 
stumbled across the threshold, and before the servant could 
catch her, lay in a dead faint on the ground. 


te Good 


“Did 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A mAN had been wandering on the outskirts of Dixley Wood 
for upwards of an hour, late the following evening. “ Ican’t 
“T shall inquire at 
the lodge.” And hurrying his steps, he pushed the lodge 
gate open and entered the house. 

The lodge-keeper and his wife were at supper. 
Geoffrey!” they both exclaimed simultaneously. 

“ Good evening, John; how are things gomg on at the 
house P” Geoffrey asked. quickly, as one whose patience is 
at an end. 

“Miss Theo is better, sir,” answered thie lodge-keeper ; 
“but they do say ue nurse was took very bad last night, 
very bad indeed sir.’ 

Geoffrey waited to hear no more. “ Fool that Iam!” he 
exclaimed ; “ I might have known no good would come of it.” 
His face had turned ghastly white; he flew rather than 
walked up the avenue, entered by a side door, and meeting 
the old housekeeper, asked sharply, “ My wife—where is my 
wife P” 

“Mr. Geoffrey !” exclaimed the woman, thinking he must 
have gone mad. 

Her scared expression steadied him. 
“fetch my mother, and be quick.” 

Not daring to hesitate, she said, “ Very well, sir,” and 
turned to obey. ns 

Geoffrey followed her closely up the stairs. She paused 
ata door, “Sir,” she ventured to say, “the missis is with 
that poor young thing who has nursed Miss Theo; she is 
very bad with the fever. It is catching ; you must not comein.” 


“Mr. 


“ Bennett,” he said, 
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‘For all answer Geoffrey pushed her on one side and 
entered. The room was dimly lighted ; he could just see the 
white bed and the figure of his mother sitting beside it. 

“Yvonne, my own wife, my darling, don’t you know meé ” 
he exclajmed, and he threw himself across the bed, gathering 
her who lay thereon in his arms, and pillowing her head on 
his bosom. ‘“ My own, my own, how could I let you go? it 
was madness. Speakto me, doarest; tell me you forgive me.” 

“Geoffrey, are you mad P” said his mother’s voice; ‘“ you 
are killing both herself and you. Lay herdown. Whom did 
you say she was?” 

“My wife, my own sweet wife,” said Geoffrey in a choked 
voice, as obeying his mother, he laid Yvonne gently down 
amongst the pillows. “Give mealight; let me look at her, 
mother. Oh, my darling, you said we were too happy, that 


some sacrifice was neeled; but not your life, not that; I | 
' went on, I should not be happy. 


cannot bear it!” 

Shading the lamp with her hand, Mrs. Lee approached the 
bed; she began to understand; from broken words Yvonne 
had let fall in her delirium, a suspicion of the truth had 
already dawned, within the last few hours, upon her mind; 
only it seemed so impossible, she could not believe it. She 
had dismissed the servants and isolated herself with the 
patient—to avoid infection, she said, but in truth, as much 
to prevent gossip. ‘Geoffrey, why did you not trust me?” 
she asked reproachfully. 

He did not even hgar her; his whole soul, all his being, was 


absorbed in her who lay moaning her life away before them. | 


_ “Mother, what can I do for her ?” he cried. 
help me; we cannot let her die.” 

““Give her this,” said Mrs. Lee, feeling the necessity of 
doing something, if only to satisfy his craving, and she 


“ Help me, 


placed a bottle and spoon in his hand; he forced a little of | 


the mixture between her lips, and laid her down again. 

“ Pray, mother, pray,” he said; and kneeling beside the bed, 
holding one of Yvonne’s hands in his, he laid his head on the 
pillow beside her and prayed as he had never done before in 
all his life. 


Oh, how weak and powerless we poor mortals are before |, 


sickness and death! For ten days Geoffrey scarcely left 
that room. He spoke to no one, no questions were asked him, 
and he gave no explanations; there would be time enough 
afterwards. Mrs. Lee marvelled at him—how he loved her, 


how when all things appeared to fail, and death seemed to be, 


creeping over her, he would think of something which had 


not been tried. He called in the greatest celebrities ; he || 


stood over her, holding her back with his great and mighty 
love from the dark river ; he would not let the waters over- 
whelm her, though they laved her feet; and God was 
merciful, 

They were alone, husband and wife; he knew it was 
his last watch, that either she was sleeping her last 


earthly sleep, to awake beyond the grave, or—or—she would } 


open her eyes and know and love him once again. He had 
bidden his mother leave them ; she would want nothing now; 
science had done all it could; she was in God’s hands. He 
hardly dared to pray ; he just sat watching her through the 
still hours of the night, till morning dawned. Sometimes 
he almost thought she was, gone, and bent forward to listen 
for her breathing. 

“ Geoffrey, my darling!” The beautiful eyes were open, 
gazing at him’, with the shadow of the old love come back 
again. He stooped and kissed her tenderly, almost with fear ; 
feebly she raised her hands and clasped them round his 
neck. “Je t'aime,” she whispered in her mother tongue, and 
dropped asleep again, a smile parting her lips. A weight 


} I can come home again. 


| with love; she is my sister. 


| never lost patience. 


seemed suddenly lifted from Geoffrey’s heart; keeping the 
dear hand still round his neck, he lay down beside her and 
slept also. 

Creeping in on tiptoe a few hours later, wondering whether 
it were death or life, Mrs. Lee found them thus; she went 
softly out again and brought her husband back. The old man 
stood looking at the sleepers; then brushing away a tear, he 
said solemnly, ‘‘ The Lord forgive us our trespasses.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE ANGELS MESSAGE. 


Faruer and son stood side by side on the hearth in the 
library. 

“She intreated so,” Geoffrey was saying; “she said we 
had stolen, not won our happiness; that she knew, as time 
‘Only let me try,’ she 
pleaded; ‘they may learn to love me, and if not, why, then 
I shall have done what I could. 
No one will ever nurse Theo as I shall, because I shall do it 
299 

* And she said the truth,” answered Mr. Lee. “If this 
fever had not broken out, Theo, thanks to her, would have 
been as well as ever now. But being French, how comes 
she to speak English so perfectly, and—well, to think and 
believe as we do P” 

Geoffrey explained. ‘TI tried to tell you all this before, 
father, but you would not listen,” he added, with just the 
very slightest tone of reproach in his voice. 

“ And Dr. Chambers helped you?” asked Mr. Lee. 

“ We went to him,” answered Geoffrey. “ He said it was 
an easy case ; that Theo wanted brightness and amusement, 
something young about her; so I consented. _We never 
thought of the fever breaking out.” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Lee. ‘ Howabout your boy?” 

“My bonnie Robin!” exclaimed the young father; ‘ how 
I have longed to show him to you! If Yvonne is well enough 
I shall run down to Bolton next Monday. Will you come 
too, father? ” 

“Well, yes, I think I will,” said Mr. Lee. “A rather bad 
business that, Ge off; you will get out of it now, I suppose ?” 

“T think not,” answered his son. “ You would not have 
done so, father. I should like to pull through. It is im- 
proving, only there is one partner must be bought out: he 
is a spoke in the wheel—does not understand progress.” 

“ Perhaps you go a little too fast,” said Mr. Lee. 

“T think not; come down and judge for yourself,” an- 
swered Geoffrey. 

On the following Monday father and son went to Bolton, 
and Robin was introduced to his grandsire. 

“ He is a fine little fellow; how could she leave him?” he 
said, turning to Geoffrey. 

“She had a hard struggle,” answered his son, “but she 
I only saw her twice in all those long, 
weary months; but she always said, ‘ If there were no sacri- 


| fice how could I hope to win?’” 


“A brave woman!” said his father. 

They went over the mills in the afternoon together, and 
it was settled that the business should be continued, with 
Yeoffrey Lee as head partner; and in course of time they 
became, under careful management, as flourishing as the 
Oldham Mills. They would gladly have taken Tante Marie 
and Robin back with them to. Beechlands, but that would 
have been hardly prudent; they had to harden their hearts, 

“ Geoffrey, how long are you going to keep me without 
sesing my nephew?” exclaimed Theo, standing before 
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Geoffrey and Yvonne as they sat together on the sofa in the 
library the evening after his return. 

“Well, Theo, you can ¢ardly want to see him more than 
his mother. If she can wait, you can,” answered her brother. 

“‘T don’t know that I can wait much longer,” said Yvonne, 
her voice: trembling. The mother-hunger was upon her. 
“ Geoffrey, how long ?” she asked. 

“My darling, not a day longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. If it had been summer weather we would all have 


gone to some sea-side place together, and Robin should have | 


come to us there,” said Geoffrey ; ‘but this winter weather 
I cannot risk moving you. What do you say, mother?” he 
added, turning to Mrs. Lee, who was sitting knitting by the 
tire. 

“No, you must remain over Christmas; then we will see,” 
said Mrs.’ Lee. 

“And poor wee Robin is to spend his Christmas out in the 
cold, all alone,” said Theo; “oh, mother, it is too bad ! ” 

Yvonne said nothing, but her heart was very sore; it 
wanted a fortnight to Christmas. 

“ Have you heard the last news ?” said Mrs. Lee, intent 
upon changing the conversation. 

“ Village gossip,” said Geoffrey ; “ what is it, mother ?” 

“Not sadetlvlg gossip,” answered Mrs. Lee. ‘“ Charles came 
up to see me yesterday, and he announced his marriage.” 

“ At last!” exclaimed Geoffrey. 

Mrs: Lee smiled. “ You do not ask the name of the bride 
elect,” she said. 

“Not much need to,” said Mr. Lee. 

“T think you are mistaken,” replied his wife, ‘It is not 
to be Caroline Standish, but a rich young widow, a Mrs. 
Dunn, whom he met at Cannes last winter. They are to be 
marriedsnext week, and are going afterwards to Egypt for 
Charles’ health.” 

“Whew!” said Mr. Lee ; 
Standish knew this ?” 

“Not at all; he only told her yesterday: he said he was 
bound not to speak of it before, Mrs‘ Dunn having made 
that condition, until she had informed her own family of her 
engagement. I think,” continued Mrs. Lee, “there must 
have been a rather unpleasant scene at the Court, for Charles 
was very excited, and when I hinted at his supposed connec- 
tion with Miss Standish he caught me up quite sharply. 
He could not, understand it at all, he said; he had always 
considered Miss Standish as his friend; if people would 
imagine motives which did not exist it was no fault of his; 
he had never written or said a word which could be construed 
into anything warmer than friendship; he was very sorry if 
she had misconstrued him, but he could not help it. He 
should have thought the difference in their ages was sufficient; 
however, he was leaving at once for London, where his 
marriage would take place, and there would be anend of the 
matter.” 

“A mean cur,” said Geoffrey; “ but I am not surprised ; 
on a former occasion he advised me also to run away, but I 
was not so minded,” and he pressed his wife’s hand. 

“Good riddance of bad rubbish,” said Mr. Lee. “I am 
glad he is settled and off my hands, and I must say I would 
rather it should be in Egypt thanat Dixley Court, I never 
could abide that woman.” 

It was Christmas Eve, the snow was lying thick on the 
ground, and was still falling heavily. . 

“Tf only he does not get snowed up,” muttered Mr. Lee. 
The remark had reference to Geoffrey, who had gone to 
Bolton on business, and was expected back that evening. 
Mrs. Lee looked up anxiously, but catching Yvonne's eye, 


“and do you mean to say Caroline 


| of the purity of Him who came to save the world. 


oe 


said boldly, de That i is not probable ; the snow has only been 
falling since this morning.” At that moment the muffled 
sound of wheels was heard. Mr. Lee hurried out. “ All 
right?” he asked eagerly, standing hare at the carriage 
door. 

“Yes, all right,” said Geoffrey cheerfully, springing out, 
with a great bundle in his arms, and hurrying to where 
Yvonne stood. “ There, take what Father Christmas sénds 
you,” he said cheerily, depositing the bundle in her arms. — 

“Oh! my baby, my baby!” she exclaimed, and holding — 
him to her bosom, she carried him into the library, and 
sitting down bafote the fire, unrolled the shawls that hid 
her darling. How her hands trembled with eagertiess !: There — 
he lay at last, smiling and rosy, looking up into her face as ~ 
if trying to remember ; and'Theo standing beside her, clasped — 
his little hands, pacinitcine, | “Oh, Robin, how beautiful” 
you are!” Suddenly Yvonne looked up. ae Marie?” 
she said. aS , 

“ Here—here she is!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. | fy . 
_ Yvonne rose, and went to meet her, with her baby in her ~ 


arms. “Qh! thank you, dear,” she said, with infinite tender- 
ness ; “how you have cared for him!” andl ane Lo gem 


other. 

“Peace on earth, goodwill towards men.” ‘The angels’ 
song. How joyously each heart at Beechlands greéted that 
Christmas morn! The pale winter sun shone forth brightly 
on the freshly fallen snow, a type, in its unsullied whiteness, 
*As hand 
clasped hand, and the glad greeting “A happy Christmas ” 
passed from carl to mouth, all the sorrow and, distrust of 
the past year seemed to roll away, and Mr. Lee: taking his 
grandson in his arms, tossed him in the: air, saying, “ Ay, 
Robin, my boy, I think henceforth the motto of our ‘house 
must be, ‘ Won by patience.’” 


THE SOURCES OF COURAGE: 
BY REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. © WO! . 
“The people that do know their God shall be strong: and ‘do 
exploits.”—Daniel xi. 32. ~— 

CovuracE is sometimes a gift; but it is Oise eb grace. 
That is, it is sometimes born in a mah, but it is oftener put 
there from without. It is sometimes of nature, but it is 
oftener an inspiration. And the highest and noblest form 
of courage is always an inspiration. 

What is called courage is sometimes a blind folly that 
cannot see the danger, or a lack of sense to see it as it is. 
Or it is a mere love of encounter, of distinction, or of 
destroying. You have the picture of it in Job (xxxix. 19— 
25), where the war-horse is described. “Hast thou given 
the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his’ neck with 
thunder? Oanst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, 
and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on to meet the 
armed men. He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted ; neither 
turneth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth the 


| ground with fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that 


it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith amongst the 
trumpets, Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting.” Very fine. It 
is the courage of the man who leaps into the rapids and 
fights desperately with whirlpool and currents and huge 
waves, in order to show his skill and strength. Yes, that is 
courage, but a thing to be checked as much as to be cheered, 
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Mr. Valiant-for-truth. 


as much a mischief as a virtue, and it is perhaps hard to say 
to which it more inclines. 

But there, on the bank of the rushing river, goes some 
sober citizen who would never play the fool in any such 
fashion as that, and would most likely send the man who did 
it to prison for a week to cool his head a little. Suddenly 
there is a shriek—a child goes drifting downward—some- 
body’s child, and in an instant the man is ready to plunge 


| 


in. 


Yet another shriek—and he hears, he sees, it is his, own 
child, and he has leapt into the boiling surge—anything to 
rescue the little one—ready to die if it shall be saved. ‘he 
sublimest courage, the loftiest heroism is an inspiration. 
How can you measure the courage? By the measure of the 


love. Tell me how much he loved the child, and I can tell 
you how much courage he had. That highest courage is 
sacred to love. Nothing but love can kindleit, They seem te 
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run into one another. A definition of courage may be this: 
The life held for another’s good. We define love. What is 
it? The life held for another’s good comes in there too. 

And this is Christianity—its source, its strength, its life, 
its all, is love. Everything that can create and sustain the 
truest love is found in the religion of Jesus Christ and there 
only. In the'person of Christ, in the life and death of 
Christ, in the teaching and revelation of Christ, in all that 
Christ was and is and is to be, there is all that can create 
and satisfy the utmost love of which we are capable. 

Do you ask why it is, then, that we hayé so many so-called 
Christians who do not exhibit much love or courage either, 
but are just as selfish and fearfulas other people? Because 
we have come to make religion an appeal to selfishness, 
instead of appealing to the generous appreciation of that 
which is loveworthy. It is a poor little goodness that is 
bought by a bribe of sweetmeats and not from any love of 
the ‘mother and any delight in pleasing; and the goodness 
that is good because it wil be whipped if it is not good is 
perhaps.a more shallow goodness still. Thatis the goodness 
we grow by appeals to selfishness, and we call it Christianity. 
If we were only as great as God is, we should arrange the 
stars in alarming texts; we should preach in earthquakes 
and voleanoes and thunderstorms and plagues of Egypt; and 
we stould make all the members of the Church very pros- 
perous in business and very happy! But God comes down 
from heaven to meet us as the Holy Child of Bethlehem ; as 
the Blessed Friend and Brother of men; as the lonely 
Wanderer in the wilderness ; as the Sufferer, misunderstood 
and rejected ; as the crucified Redeemer; as the risen Lord 
‘seeking to abide with us, Christ has come by His own great 
love to make us all true men. They that do know their God 
shall do exploits. This is the source of courage, as it is the 
source of love: and more—this is life eternal, to know the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 

Will you think of the different motives that prompt men 
to endurance and valour, and see how they meet in Jesus 
‘Christ our Lord? To begin on the lowest ground. 

Lcan think that soldiers find some cowrage in the greatness 
of ther nation, they have a prrde in the vastness of the 
dominion. 

Ah! what king can vie with our King ? 
kings of the earth together beside Him? Do we estimate 
their power by the extent of their realm? The earth is our 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof ; the sea is His and He made 
it. He sitteth in the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
of the earth are as nothing before Him; His are all the 
million worlds that roll about us, “ the star dust of His feet.” 
How will you estimate a monarch’s greatness? By the 
number of his subjects? By the wealth of the nation? By 
the armed men he can bring into the field, and by the ships of 
‘battle? Oh, how do all these proud hosts sink mto an utter 
nothingness beside our King, the King of Glory !—the great 
‘Creator of heaven and earth, who out of nothing called the 
worlds; whose breath is the life of all, who satistieth the 
desire of every living thing, whose power is infinite—the 
Lord of heaven and earth and hell, who holdeth the sea in 
the hollow of His hand, and the wind in His fists. Well 
may the children of Zion be joyful in their King. 

Does the antiquity of the kingdom add to rts stateliness 
and renown? A mockery, surely; for are not the ancient 
kings all in the dust? They sleep, and leave but empty 
names on gilded tombs. But our King—‘hbefore the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst founded 
the earth and the world, from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God.” With such a King and Captain who dare 
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_ water that some sick soldier might have his share, 


be afraid! My soul shall make her boast in the Lord. By 
the majesty and might of the Most High, add to your faith 
valour, 

Think again “of the blessedness of His sway. Men go 
forth and do great deeds of valour—for what? To possess. 
themselves of other people’s territory, to push their com- 
merce, often degrading and destroying the nations with 
drink and diseases. Or they go forth risking their lives to 
rectify a frontier or to avenge some hasty word with blood. 
Shall we not find our enthusiasm kindled by the blessedness 
and beneficence of His great purposes? Heis come to seek 
and to save that which was lost. He is come to rescue 
captive souls and to destroy the works of the devil—to 
deliver the drunkard, to cast out lust and pride, to befriend 
the poor and needy. He comes to purify and sweeten the 
cities of the earth, and to make glad the homes of the 
people. For such an One, and for enterprises like these, 
shall we not catch the spirit of Him whose right hand 
doeth valiantly ? 

Think, too, of the victories He hath won. Do. men find 
courage at the thought of the names that are blazoned 
on their standards? How, then, ought our hearts to beat 
and our spirits rise when we think of the triumph of our 
blessed Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Time would fail us 
to glance at the splendid victories which He hath won. 
Think for a moment how beneath His influence woman, who 
at’His coming was a slave or a plaything, has become en- 
nobled, and men instinctively bring her their ready tender- 
ness and courtesy and service. Think how the working-man, 
who at Christ’s coming was a slave, by the Divine Working- 
man has had toil dignified and himself uplifted and honoured. 
Think how the little children were regularly exposed, either 
left to perish or else were picked up and saved alive to be 
sold as slaves or for the most miserable purposes of lust. 
And by the power of the Holy Child Jesus the little child 
has been made sacred. 

And now we are in the. ranks, followers of this same 
glorious Lord. Oh, lift wp your head ; walk. with firm step. 
Better not be His at all than be His without a courage 
worthy of His greatness and renown. 

But above all, do men find courage in Him whom they 
serve? Is the Sprit of the Leader able to kindle enthusias- 
tie devotion and daring unto death? Then how shall we 
speak of our glorious Lord and Saviour ? Ido wonder with 
shame and grief at myself that I can know Him at all, and 
yet ever be half-hearted in. His service; that we can call 
Him Lord without finding an enthusiasm that fills and fires 
the whole heart. Think of Him, our glorious Emmanuel, 
fairer than the sons of men, the Holy One of such high 
majesty, yet what gracious tenderness, what condescension ! 
King of kings, yet is He the meek and lowly in heart. 
Other kings have sometimes fired the love of the people by 
sharing their, hardships. Alexander made his followers 
ready to die for him by walling in their long marches that 
some wearied one might ride, and by refusing a draught of 
But our 
King and Captain—ah, was there ever such an one as He! 
He was rich, and for our sakes became poor: for us He made 
Himself of no reputation, and humbled Himself to death, 
even the death of the Cross, for our deliverance. Cyrus 
gained the affection of his soldiers by tearing off strips from 
his robes with which to bind up their wounds. But our 
King gives Himself a rahsom for us all; the chastisement 
of our peace is upon Him, and by Hts stripes we are healed. 
For such a King and Captain shall we have a timid, faltering 
service? It cannot be. 
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The followers and soldiers of Alexander and Cyrus were 
inspired by the record of these deeds; here was one and 
there another to whom the actual kindness had been shown. 
Here was the man, the very man, who, footsore and wearied, 
had been set upon the king’s horse; bere was the very man, 
who, wounded and fevered, drank at the king’s hand the 
draught of water. And what of them? Do yownot think that 
they would claim to serve the king—to wait upon him, to be in 
his body guard, to minister to him, to follow him in the thickest 
of the fight, to fight for him where the spears were busiest 
and the arrows flew in showers? Ah! we have known not 
records only and traditions of His love, but we are the very 
men who have had the great gifts of His grace, the great 
tokens of His bounty. He loved me and gave Himself for 
me. And now—what? Oh, surely our hearts cry out: “My 
Lord, I must follow Thee most closely, I must cleave to Thy 
side. For Thee I claim the post of honour; my life, my joy, 
my glory this—to serve Thee with all my heart and strength !” 

For such an One as ofr King and Captain be very brave. 


DOO 
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“He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the 
miry clay, and set my feet upon.a rock, and established my 
goings.”—Psalm xl. 2. 

O Thou, who knowest e’en the secret things 
That I have done, the deeds of evil wrought, 
I come to Thee, all longing that on wings 
Of prayer my soul’s deep sorrow may be brought 


To Thee. O Father, help me; hear my prayer. 
I need Thee every hour of every day. 

I would arise and seek Thy mercy ere 
The day of grace for me hath passed away. 


I dare not raise my eyes to meet Thy face, 
But, lowly bending, kneel before Thy throne, 
Humbly beseeching Thee, of Thy great grace, 
To hear while I to Thee my sins make known. 


Deep in the mire of sin and guilt, O Lord, 

I long have been ; and, sinking deeper still, 
Cry out to Thee, eiiae. on Thy word 

To help me rise from depths of sin, until 


Washed in the blood of Thy dear Son I stand, 
Clad in the robe of righteousness which Thou 
Of Thy great goodness holdest in Thy hand, 
To give to all who come to Thee and bow 


PAs 


Before Thee, pleading Christ the crucified 
As the Great Sacrifice for all their sin. 

O God I claim, nor will I be denied, 
The full salvation Christ has died to win. 


My Father, I stretch forth my hands to Thee; 
Out of the mire, oh lift me, or I die, 
And set my feet upon the, Rock—for see 
-Sin’ s clay fast clings to me. To Thee I ery 


For mercy, help and pardon, ere I sink 
In this dark abyss where I loathe to be. 

Oh save me, gracious Father. From the brink 
Of this dread pit reach down in love to me. 


Long hast Thou sought me. Penitent at length, 
_.. To Thee, O God, for mercy now I come. 
Oh hear my prayer. Secure in Thy great strength 
I cling to Thee, my All, my Heaven, my Home. D. 


DULCIE DELIGHT. 
BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 
Author of “ Her Saddest Blessing,” “ For Honour’s Sake,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
HARD-BOILED EGGS. 


A FreEsH, fair summer morning; dewdrops sparkling by 
myriads on the close-cut lawn; the new-blown bells of 
purple and pink convolvulus garlanding the trellis in the 
heyday of their short-lived loveliness; a baby breeze softly 
stirring the lace curtains at the open breakfast-room window, 
and bearing on its wings the perfume of mignonette. 

Major Delight, ruddy from recent ablutions, his white hair 
and moustache bristling with matutinal vigour, and the 
stiffest of collars lacerating his double chin, bustled into the 
room in very squeaky boots. He briskly pulled out a chair, 
plumped himself down on it, and drew it close to the table 
with the air of a man about to make a ferocious attack upon 
the eatables spread before him. The major’s digestion was 
perfect, and he was always ravenously hungry for his earliest 
meal, 

Smash went the top of egg number one. Boiled hard, 
The Major set it aside and helped himself to another. Again 
did he find the white solid, and the yolk powdery. An 
exclamation of impatience burst from his lips, for hard- 
boiled eggs were his especial aversion. Snatching a third 
he reduced half the shell to fragments at a single blow, 
only to find the contents in the same condition as those of 
the. others. 

This time, I regret to say, the egg flew out of the window, 
to the great astonishment of the original proprietor, who 
was calmly picking up invisible crumbs just underneath ; 
and, striding to the door, the Major, who disdained the tie 
of bells, roared “ Jemima!” at the top of his voice. 

A light footstep in the corridor above, and a little figure, 
that louked in its dainty robing of pink zephyr like a living 
rose, came skimming down the shallow stairs, and folded the 
Major, rage andall, in a fond embrace. 

“What is it,dear? What’s the matter?” asked this 
fearless fairy, gently pressing the irate old gentleman back 
into the apartment he had quitted. 

“ Kegs spoilt again—uneatable—abominable!” gasped the 
Major. “That good-for-nothing idiot of a girl shall bundle 
out of the house, bag and baggage, this very hour. She does 
it out of sheer wickedness. Je i 

But a small, soft hand pressed upon his lips prevented the 
imperative syllables reaching their proper conclusion. 

“Tt wasn’t her fault, father—not this time, really.” 

“Tt never is, in your opinion. I tell you, Dulcie, the girl 
isn’t worth her salt. We’ve kept her too long already.” 

“She isn’t very bright, poor thing,” admitted Miss Dulcie, 
who had by this time got the purple-cheeked officer into his 
chair again, and was holding him down (as she verily 
believed!) by the irresistible weight of her own smal! person 
upon his knee, “ But you say yourself, sometimes, that you 
do believe she tries her best: 

“ Stuff and nonsense! I tell you I shall give her a month’s 
warning to-day.” 

“No, you won’t!” returned the young lady, calmly ; “ for 
as soon as you leave off frowning, and give me a sweet, 

‘ good-morning’ kiss, I'll explain how it happened about the 
eggs, in such a way that you won’t even say a single word to 
Jemima about them when she brings insome more. Ishould 
be afraid to ring for her while you look so terrible.” 

Dulcie gazed straight into the Major’s wrathful blue eyes 
as she uttered this artful “ knight's move” proposition; and 


‘oe DULCIE DELIGHT. 


he, gazing back, forgot his anger in the loveliness of her 
bewitching face. A softly dimpling face it was, with an 
undeveloped, slightly turned-up nose, wide-opening, nut- 
brown eyes, a numbus of bronzy hair, and the crimson lips 
and cheeks of sea-shell pink that so often accompany the 
same, 


“That ever I should havo lived to see myself under a || 


woman’s thumb in this way!” groaned Major Delight. “And 
such a thumb!” he added, glancing down in mock disgust at 
the member in question, short and rosy, that grasped his 


Viti 
««*You haven’t cut your finger, surely, miss!’” 


coat-collar. “ Well, ring then !—I’m desperately hungry— 
and let’s hear what excuse you can make for ‘the careless 
hussy.” a fod 
“Why,” said Dulcie, skipping away to obey this. behest, 
and then seating herself behind the urn,“ she hadjust put the 


eggs in the saucepan when Miss Pryce’s maid came to the — 


door—you. know what a tongue she has got—and Jemima 

couldn’t get away. She——” " 
Dulcie was here interrupted by the entrance of the 

subject of her remarks, who, guessing what the matter was, 
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marvelled somewhat that she should be allowed to take her 
order and escape, figuratively speaking, undevoured. 

“You know, Miss Pryce herself called last evening, while 
we were out, and wanted to see you on some very particular 
business. Now, first thing this morning she sends round 
again to ask if you will be disengaged and.can see her in 
private between ten and eleven.” 

“In private! What in the world is in the wind, Dulcie?” 

“Nothing that will spoil by waiting, I hope!” observed 
the young lady, sugaring the Major’s coffee with a lavish 
hand, I couldn’t find you anywhere, so I sent word that 
you were very sorry—that was right, wasn’t it P—but that 
you would be compelled to leave by the 9.24 for London, a 
business appointment, but that you would be at home after 
six this evening.” 

“Yes, that will do. Whatcan she want with me, though, 
Duleie? Has she received an offer of marriage, and wants 
my advice, or blessing, upon it?” 

“ Wants you to give her away, perhaps!” laughed Dulcie. 

“ Ah well, so long as I am not asked to part with anything 
of my own I don’t care. One can afford to be generous 
with other people’s property, and I’d officiate at any number 
of such ceremonies with the greatest of pleasure. I should 
cut up pretty rough, though, I warn you, missy, if called to 
give up my own special belongings.” 

He nodded suggestively across at his daughter with 
mischievously twinkling eyes.. But Dulcie did not blush. 
Her long, brown lashes drooped however, as she answered in 
a low and rather grave voice, “I don’t fancy you are likely 
to be asked, father, dear; at least, not by me.” 


“What’s that thing I see sticking out of your apron 


pocket ?” demanded the Major, suddenly. 

The dimples deepened a trifle round Dulcie’s mouth, 
though she tried to pull them straight. “ Only a note from 
Tom,” she answered. 

“Hal! Only Tom. Of course I may read it ?” 

“There’s nothing in it—much!” averred Dulcie, peering 
into the depths of the cream-jug. “He says he is coming 
down to the rose show this evening.” 

“Hum!” commented the Major, and his eyes twinkled 
more than ever from among the laugh-wrinkles by which 
they were surrounded. 

“Papa!” said Dulcie, hastily ; “if you don’t hurry now 
you'll certainly lose that.train. I'll get and brush your hat 
for you, to save time.” 

So saying she left the table, pausing, as she passed to fhe 
door, to drop a kiss on the middle of the Major’s bald crown 
from behind. 

An hour later Dulcie Delight was standing by the kitchen 
table, with a pretty holland apron neatly buttoned around 
her trim figure, for the daughter-housekeeper of a half-pay 
officer could not afford to leave all domestic work to others. 
She was cutting French beans into dainty slips, and dropping 
them intoa basin of water—an occupation which, if Iremem- 
ber rightly, has received honourable mention at the hands of 
England’s most popular essayist. 

‘Papa was dreadfully vexed about the eggs this morning, 
Jemima,” she said, in perhaps too conciliatory a tone, as that 
young woman passed her for the twentieth time. She had 
been trying to make up her mind to this formidable duty of 
expostulation for the last ten minutes. “ You really should 
not have stood gossiping with Alice, you know.” 

“T couldn’t get away from her, miss, and that’s a fact,” 
answered Jemima, glibly. “ And knowing how upset-like 
Miss Pryce seemed last night, I thought I might hear some- 
thing, perhaps. Alice is full of it.” 


“ You should not listen to tales, Jemima,” returned Miss 
Dulcie, with praiseworthy self-denial. “ Alice has no busi- 
ness to talk about her mistress.” fe 

“No, miss,” rejoined the unabashed Jemima. “But Mr. 
Rutherford looked that ’eavenly on Sunday night, that I 


said to my—a—someone who was settin’ by me, I says ‘He 


ain’t long for this world!’ You haven't eut your finger, 
surely, miss !” 

“No; at least, it’s nothing!” answered Dulcie, applying 
her handkerchief to the wound. “I can’t think what you 
are chattering about. What has Mr. Rutherford got to do 
with Miss Pryce coming here last night P” 

“Why, miss, Alice says Miss Pryce went round to the 
Purkiss’s after tea, to take a few things, and found poor old 
Purkiss seemingly fighting for his life—they never thought 
he’d have lived through the night, miss—and so she started 
off straight for Mr. Rutherford, to fetch him to him. And 
she come back, Alice says, in about ten minutes’ time, and 
walked straight in, and went and sat herself down in the 
parlour like a stone, she did. And her face, Alice says, were 
as white as chalk, and her eyes sort of wild and glaring like. 
It give Alice quite a turn, she says, for to see her!” 

Whether it was the effect of unconscious sympathy, or of 
the cut finger, it is impossible to say, but Dulcie’s own fair 
face took on, while she listened, some faint resemblance to 
Jemima’s description. 

“ Wasn't Mr. Rutherford at home, then?” she queried, in 
a voice sharpened by the smart of her wound. 

“That’s what Alice says she asked her directly, miss; and 
Miss Pryce she sat and glared, and clenched her hands, she 
did, and never said a word. And then she jumped Ga all of 
a peddens Alice says, and came off here.” hs 

‘“ And didn’t go back to the Purkiss’s?” 

“No, miss. She sent Alice round to them to say as he 
couldn’t come, And Alice says, miss, that she were a-stomp- 
ing about her room, up and down, up and dome half the 
night, like one demented | 1 

“Toothache, probably!” said Dulcie, | lightly “You 
shouldn’t listen to such gossip, Jemima; it is very foolish. 
I must go and find some rag for my tinger. It is worse than 
I thought.” : ca 

CHAPTER II. 
THE ROSE SHOW. 


THE evening sunshine poured a slanting flood offethercal : 


gold full down the dusty main street of Little Dytton, as 
Dulcie Delight and her cousin, Tom H annaway, slammed 
behind them’ the latched gate of Sandown Cottage, and 
turned their steps towards Lynborough Park. He, clad 
in grey tweed, carried his hands in his pockets, and a cigar 


in his mouth; while she was attired in cloudy flounces of’ 


embroidered muslin, with a dark-lined hat shadowing her 
delicate face, and a. coquettish lace sunshade balanced 
jauntily across her shoulder. 

“The Fern Lane way. will be the nicest, won't ie” 
suggested Dulcie. “It is so dusty here.” 


“Tm not going any Fern Lane way, to be stung oO death ; 


by gnats!” returned Mr, Hannaway, with decision, © 
“Oh, no; I forgot. They tease you so, don’t sib Ps ‘Ana 
there are so many of them always under the trees. Then if 


we go by the road,” added Dulcie, “would you mind waiting © 


two minutes while T call and hear how poor old Purkiss is? 


I won’t ask you to come in with me, because I know you — 
can’t bear the smell of the cottagers’ places; but he was 


thought to be dying last night, Jemima says.” 
“We are late as it is,” objected Tom, pulling out his 
watch, ‘“Can’t you see after old Purkiss anuthen time.” 
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“T might come down to-morrow,” said Dulcie. 

“ How is the new minister going on?” asked the young 
man, after a pause. 

“Oh, splendidly! I did wish you had been with us on 
Sunday evening,Tom. ‘The chapel was almost full. Father 
and Mr. Wynston are quite excited about it. Some people 
had walked from Dorrington to hear him, and were pleased 
beyond measure.” 

“He won't stay here long,” quoth Tom Hannaway, 
oracularly, as he removed his cigar from his lips to flick 
away the ash. 

“ Why not ?” 

“He'll be called to a ‘larger sphere of usefulness,’ 
fatter purse.” 

“ Oh, Tom, I don’t think Mr. Rutherford is one of that 
sort!” cried Dulcie, deprecatingly. “I mean I’m sure he 
wouldn’t go. He seems so really spiritual ; you can’t fancy 
him earing a scrap for money, And I’msure there is plenty 
at Little Dytton for anybody to do.” 

“What sort of a preacher is he? Practical, metaphysical, 
lofty, or racy, or what ?” 

“Really, I don’t think I could classify him,” laughed 
Dulcie. « “I only:know how he affects me. Listening to 
some ministers makes me feel like a little fish in a glass 
tank—I’m always sorry for the poor little things, they look 
so wistful!—longing for more room, feeling somehow that 
there ought to be more room, seeming to see it around me, 
but never able to get at it to enjoy. But listening to Mr. 
Rutherford is like swimming in the sea—no barrier, no 
limit, no tantalizing walls, but infinitude stretching about 
me on every side.” ' 

“The right sort of man to hear on a warm day, I should 
think!” observed Tom, looking down at the girl’s glowing 
face with a quizzical air. In all the years of their acquaint- 

_ ance, which were just as many as of Dulcie’s life, he had 
never heard her speak out in this way before. “I must run 
down from Saturday to Monday one of these weeks, and 
hear him myself.” 

“T wish you would, Tom! I’m certain it would do you 
good. He is getting an influence over some awfully wild 
young fellows about here.” 

“Thank you, Dulcie! Your inferred compliment is most 
gratifying.” 

“Oh, Tom, dear!” cried the girl, in dimpling penitence. 
“ You know I didn’t mean it like that. Everybody knows 
you are as steady and good as you can be. But you would 
like Mr, Rutherford, Tom, I’m sure.” 

Very lovely was Lynborough Park, with its richly-verdant 
slopes bronzed in the westering sunshine. This evening it 
was gayer than usual, for a large white tent had been 


and a 


pitched near its grandest group of elm trees, and the flower- | 


like summer dresses of numerous ladies flitted hither and 
thither, in brilliant contrast to the green. 


“Qh, Miss Pryce!” exclaimed Dulcie, quickly espying and |, 


hastening to meet a plain, earnest-looking elderly lady in 
spectacles. “ How are you? I am so sorry father could 
not see you either last night or this morning. You won’t 
be offended, will you, at his not staying in for at to-day. 
But he was——” ‘ 
“Don’t mention it, my dear,” 
“ Business must be attended to.” 
“ He is at home now,” said Dulcie. 
of any service to you——” 
But again Miss Pryce broke in with a rather short “No, 
thank you. It doesn’t matter now.” 
“T’m so sorry!” repeated gentle Dulcie, 


atenntee Miss Pryce. 


“Tf he could still be 


“ He. would 


|| Hannaway’s arm, ‘That is Mr. Rutherford. 


have been so very glad, I know, to help you if he could.” 

“Tdid not want help. I tell you it doesn’t matter now. 
Ihave changed my mind. I helieve in the providence of 
circumstances, Duleie, and when I have twice been hin- 
dered from carrying out a project, I think perhaps it is the 
Lord’s will that I should give it up, at least for the time. 
How did the singing-class go off last night ?” 

“Quite merrily again. There were seventeen children 
present, two of them new ones. And they entered into it 
with right good spirit. There seems to have been a sort of 
brightening up in every branch of our work since Mr. 
Rutherford has been with us. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Pryce? I believe his personal influence is singularly great.” 

Miss Pryce made no reply, and had not Dulcie been so 
sure it was a mistake, she would have fancied that her com- 
panion uttered instead a stifled groan. 

Inside the tent the air was warm and damp, and loaded 
with the perfume of a thousand roses, while footsteps fell 
noiselessly upon the thick carpet of tan, and the strains of a 
string band upon the fern-bowered platform drowned the 
hum of many voices. 

They were all represented, the royalties of Flora’s domain 
—deep, rich yellow, and waxen pink; velvety crimson, with 
shadows almost black, creamy tea-scented, glowing red, and 
vestal white. Some clustering in bunches, some half-veiled 
in moss; these tastefully arranged in a pretty basket, those 
set off to admirable advantage in a crystal vase. All so 
perfect, so stainless and flawless, that someone was heard to 
pay them the paradoxical compliment, “One can scarcely 
believe they are real!” 


“ Queen rose in a rosebud garden of girls, 
Queen rose and lily in one.” 


These not wholly apropos lines flashed spontaneously 
into the mind of one of the visitors, as he saw the laughing 
face of Dulcie Delight lift itself from inhaling the scent of a 
sheaf of ‘‘Gloire de Dijon” and dusky “Charles Lefevre.” 

He was a tall young man, about twenty-six years old, 
well-made, but slight. His ee grey eyes were set deep in 
their Lie orbits, his features thin, and almost too finely 
cut. His broad, white brow, shadow ed by masses of dark 
hair, his mobile lips, his slim, nervous hands, all betokecned 
a temperament of mingled sensitiveness and intellectuality. 
He seemed keenly alive to all that went on around him, and 
though talking earnestly to Mr. Wynston, plainly showed 
by his quick glances hither and thither, and the sharp turn 
of his head, that other things were not lost upon him. 

“There!” whispered Dulcie,” suddenly touching Tom 
He is looking 
across at us now. I will introduce you when he comes this 
way.” 

(Continued on page 113.) 
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THE HOUR BEFORE BEDTIME. 


Aut hours belong to the mother, but the hour just before 
the little ones go to bed is especially hers, Then, when 
the children are tired of play, and their daily lessons are 
done, she may have her confidential talks with them, hear of 


| their temptations and of the naughty things they may have 


done, praise them for the progress they have made in over- 


| coming faults, and read the Bible with them, so that one of 


its sweet verses may be a little pillow for each sunny head. 


|| Children who are accustomed to this sort of mothering will 


never get very far from its blessed influence in the future. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


although quite willing to accept the advantages 
which accrue therefrom. 

While still young, he saw from sime to time 
his father’s mill entered by tho sheriff's men to 
take away some article :oy the church rates, 
which he, from conscienticus > scruples, «vould 
not pay. John Bright began his pubue eareer 


church dows of St. Chad’s, Rochdale, exhorting 
-them to refuse the payment of these unjust 
levies. He lived to see the end of them. 

The great mission of his career was perhaps 
reached when, at the earnest entreaty of his 
friend, Richard Cobden, he entered upon the 
crusade against the Corx Laws, People now-a- 


depends upon toreign corn; the recollection of 
the starvation ot tne country fitty years ago shows 
what an iniquity was this withholding of the 


Greenbank, John Bright’s Birthplace. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 
In the death of this distinguished man, the’ House of 
Commons has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and the 
people of England one: of their. truest friends. Some men 
gain the admiration of the nation by their abilities, but of 
him it may be said he won a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen mere by his transparent honesty of principle 
and simple truthfulness than by his intellectual powers, 
great as they unquestionably were. Everybody seemed to 
know John Bright; more people through the length and 
breadth of the country had heard him than had listened to 
any other conspicuous ‘man. He was one of us, not above 
us by high descent and the pomp of station, nor beneath us 
by an ignoble origin; but the representative of the middle 
class, in sympathy with their needs, in touch with their 
aims, the champion of their rights. 

He came of a good old stock, the peaceful and honourable 
succession of Friends, and he was identified with 
that respectable fraternity all through his long 
life, and at the end of it he found a resting-place 
in the little Meeting burial-ground at Rochdale, 

Born in 1811, he came upon the scene of life 
when our country was not in a very prosperous 
or happy condition, when, indeed, it was being 
drained and impoverished by a long war, the 
end of which was to destroy the power of 
Napoleon. 

His home-life was happy, having parents who 
feared God and tried in His sight to do their 
duty. Especially to his pious and gentle mother, 
little John, of Greenbank, Rochdale, owed a 
lovingly-acknowledged debt. Ackworth School, 
in Yorkshire, one of the oldest and best belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, had charge of his 
education as a boy, and then, after a short finish- 
ing off at other schools, he went home as a 
young fellow full of energy to learn his father’s 


people’s bread. | If John Bright had done nothing 
else than the part he played in repealing these 
“wretched laws, he would have deserved: the 
gratitude of his countrymen for all time.. ‘The 
appeal was made to John Bright when he was 
desolate and afflicted in the loss of his' ‘young 
wife. Cobden put his hand upon his shoulder, saying, 
“Don’t allow this grief, great as it is, to weigh you down 


too much; there are at this: moment, in thousands o ” 


homes in this country, wives and:children who are dying of 
hunger—of hunger made. by the Jaw. If: you will come 


along with me, we will never ee until wé have’ ‘gob: ie of 


the Corn Law.” .. vas 

Of. course he did not work alone in this great coh civesd 
Cobden, Villiers, and others, also fought’ the: fight;' But 
Bright’s was the voice of. the Anti-Corn Law League, the 
thrilling eloquence which’ broke down: all opposition, ‘and 
foreed the citadel of the people’s. wrongs. He had not in 


this the assistance the cause deserved of the ministers of 


religion; but when twenty-nine ministers were present at 


one of the great Edinburgh: meetings, he spoke of them after- 


wards with much appreciation. 
“They believe,” said: he, “ that tlie Corn Law is a law 


business. It is gratifying to see that he was 
not ashamed to earn his bread; he had none of 


that’ cant of false gentility which counts itself 
too grand to follow the employment of parents, 


One Ash, John Bright’s Residence. i? ; 


by addressing thousands of his townsmen at the; 


Gays can hardly realise now mucb the cheap loaf: 
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operating constantly, incessantly, and most powerfully to 
destroy the labours which they are engaged in bringing to 
perfection amongst their people, and therefore they came 
forward, unanimously almost throughout Scotland, to raise 
their voice against the longer continuance of this law. I 
would say of these men, as was said of some preachers of the 
olden time— 
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Reform, the American War, and many more stirring public 
questions; these are the themes of orations of wonderful 
and unforgotten interest. Asa speaker, in Parliament or 
out of it, John Bright had scarcely an equal; the purest 


| English distinguished the style, and a profound religious 
| feeling formed the spirit of his utterances. 


He knew what sorrow was, having suffered the loss of 
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[A #. Barraud, 


~ The late John Bright, M.P. 


“No servile doctrines such as power approves, 
They to the poor and broken-hearted taught, 
With truths which tyrants hate and conscience loves, 
They winged and barbed the arrows of their thought, 
Sin in high places was the mark they sought.” 

Another great feature in the life of John Bright was his 
uncompromising opposition to the Crimean War. He was 
faithful to his convictions, and although it cost him his seat 
for Manchester and covered him with scoffing and abuse from 
his opponents, he cared for none of these things. The 
norrors of conflict and the hollowness of military glory he 
showed again and again, especially pointing out how all this 
was contrary to the spirit of the New Testament. 

+ Other subjects also engrossed his attention, Parliamentary 


both wife and child, and all through his great addresses 
there is an undertone of pathos, the expression of a sensitive 
heart. 

Now he has gone, we begin to feel his loss ; a prophet has 
passed from us who stood up for the righteousness which is 
of God. A noble example left behind, of faithfulness to 
duty, of a humble walk, of courage in the midst of foes, of 
patience under much tribulation, of a resolute stand for the 
truth against all the conventional fictions of the day. Of him 
it may be truly said, “ We shall not look upsr his like again.” 

JESSE Page. 


“John Bright: the Man of the People.” By Jesse Page. 
With portrait and many illustrations ; Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 1/6. 
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THE COMPLEXION AND ITS FOES. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING. 


(Suggested by the “ Noble Army of Martyrs” series in 
“ The Family Friend.”) 


Tue valiant martyrs in the days of old, 

Counted “ All things but loss ” for Christ’s dear sake, 
Gloried that “ fellowship of suffering ” to share, 

And sang loud praises at the fiery stake. 


How small our trials! our strongest faith how weak, 
Viewed in the light of their heroic zeal ! 

With what heart- searchings do we ask ourselves, 
Could we have thus stood firm, and true, and leal ? 

. 

But is the martyr-spirit dead to-day ? 
Are there not those who now their all lay down 

In willing sacrifice for conscience sake, 
And win, without earth’s fame, a martyr’s crown? 


Thank God there are, though few and far between, 
For most of us love ease and worldly pelf 

Too well ; and e’en in Christian walk and life, 
Seek but enjoyment, and the good of self. 


We seek for “ fellowship,” that we may rise 
Above the fretting cares of daily life, 

May lark-like mount ’mid cloudless summer skies, 
And singing, soar above all anxious strife. 


We ask for “ fellowship,” that we may claim 
Affinity with noble minds and true, 

That we may share their faith and holy zeal, 
And seek like them some glorious work to do. 


We long for “fellowship,” that we may walk, 
With steady feet, for ever in the light ; 

That no earth-mists may hide the shining gates, 
And all the pathway home be fair and bright. 


Oh! could we but forget owrselves, and feel 
That present loss is surely future gain, 

And do the right, because it ts the right, 
Nor count the cost, although it yield us pain. 


Let us’not dread to lift the daily cross, 
Denying self to ease another's care, 
Knowing that e’en by this in small degree, 
The “ fellowship of suffering ” we share. 
HE. A. Lempriere Kyicut. 


THE COMPLEXION AND ITS FOBS. 


No one will gainsay that a beautiful complexion is a most 
desirable possession. It transforms the homeliest features, 
diffusing the witchery of its beauty over the entire face, 
though notably enhancing the expression of the mouth and 
eyes. 

The foes to a clear, ruddy, smooth complexion, though 
manifold, may usually be classed under the following heads: 

First—Over-eating and lack of outdoor and other exercise. 

Second—Insufficient friction of the neck and face, with 
deep rubbing and massage. 

Third—The too general use of cosmetics and face powders. 


Fourth—An improper use of soap and water. 

The faded, tawny complexion common to so many women 
at au age when health should be at its height, and, 
consequently, colour—colour suggestive of the delicate pink 
of deep sea shells—is a lamentable fact, and may be largely 
accounted for by intemperance at the table. 

The variety, abundance, and so-called “ good cheer” which 
characterise the boards of the upper and middle classes in 
this country are proverbial, as well as the consumption of 
“imnumerable indigestible compounds” which enslave the 
appetite, and, as Felix Oswald, in his “ Physical Education,” 
caustically remarks, “tempt one.to eschew all symbolical 
interpretation of the Paradise legend, and ascribe the fall 
of man, literally and exclusively, to the eating of forbidden 
food.” 

To fully realise the pernicious effects on. the general 
health of overloading the stomach—effects which are duly 
recorded on the skin and complexion—one should have an 
intelligent understanding of the purpose of food. 

Says a leading hygienic writer and physician: “If our 
tables do not supply the elements which go to make healthy 
bodies—by the formation of proper blood-corpuscles, out of 
which the various tissues are made—we must be content to 
have faded cheeks, flabby muscles, dull, sunken eyes, toothless 
gums, and bare scalps; nor deem it strange if what we have 
left is little more than a bundle of nerves,” © 

It is not our purpose to give a lengthy dissertation on 
this subject, but rather to emphasise the importance of 
proper food in proper quantities. If, day after day, more 
food is taken into the stomach than the bodily organs can 


|| readily assimilate, the residue accumulates in such quantities 


as to overburden the organs which eliminate the waste 
matter from the system. To illustrate: Who has not at 
times felt an uncomfortable, depressed feeling, commonly 
termed “ biliousness ”P—a,state largely due to the inadequacy 
of the liver and other eliminating organs to throw off the 
waste accumulations which more or less poison the blood 
and affect the appearance of the skin. 

A fine complexion, then, such as nature delights to bestow 
on those who honour her laws, is only to be obtained by 
denying the appetite, and duly choosing that it is wiser to 
“ eat to live than to live to eat.” 


HINES KOR MOTHERS. 


-Smocxine still continues to be much used for children’s 


garments; and avery inexpensive, durable trimming it makes, 
In washing fabric it is especially useful, as the little pleats 
seem to fall into their places with very — trouble or 
ironing. 

The newest designs are those in which the gathers are 
worked over with gold or silver metal thread; for others 
variegated silk is used, or a pearl or faney bead sewn on as 
finish. Bands of smocking, either lengthways or across, are 
often arranged between other trimmings, such as velvet or 
silk, and add to the etfect very considerably. Our readers 
wil’ find hints on honeycomb smocking in the June number 
of Tur Fairy Frrenp for last year, page 95. The prepara- 
tion of the work for diamond pattern is very similar. Space 
out the piece to be smocked in half-inch squares, then 
commence gathering it in straight lines, making stitches a 
quarter of an inch in length, each line being directly 
under the preceding one. When all the rows are run in 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 
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the same way, they must be drawn up and secured with a 
pin, and the stitching commenced. Before working the 
diamond, a few rows of rope-stitch are done above and 
below in the following manner :—Work along the gathering 
thread, picking up the pleats one by one with a crosswise 
stitch, always bringing out the needle below the stitch. 
The second row is done in the same way, only that in every 
second stitch the needle is taken out above the stitch in- 
stead of below it. For the diamond, start from the top 
left-hand corner, and insert the needle in a slanting direc- 
tion downwards, from right to left. Insert the needle 
into the third pleat in the same way, starting on the 
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Little Girl's Dress. 


same level at which the needle came out in pleat two. 
Repeat in the fourth pleat. Now the needle should come 
out in the second row. Make a stitch into the fifth pleat 
of the second row, slanting the needle upwards instead 
of downwards, into the sixth, seventh, and eighth pleats, 
until at pleat eight the needle should come out at the 
first gathering. Proceed in this way, coming down again 
: at the twelfth pleat 
of the second row, 
and so on until you 
come to the end of 
the piece of stuff 
to be smocked. 
Start again from the 
first pleat of the 
third row, work up- 
wards to the fourth 
pleat of the second 
row, and then down 
again, and so on. 
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Lirtte Gtrt’s 
Drgss. 


Our illustration 
shows a little dress 
made in the “ milk- 
maid” style. It con- 
sists of two-and-a- 
half or three widths 
of material hemmed 
and tucked at the 
bottom. While the 


Lady’s Dressing Jacket. 


top is shaped only for the arm- 
holes and on the shoulders, 
the front and backs are gath- 
ered across and smocked in 
diamond pattern, while the 
fulness at the neck is laid in 
pleats and finished with a 
turn-down collar. A band 
goes over each shoulder, which 
is ornamented with stitching 
in silk, as is also the collar. 
The full sleeve is smocked at 
the wrist, and 
the waist is 
drawn in with 
a sash of the 
same material. 

Nun’s_ veil- 
ing, or any soft 
material, is 
suitable for \{ 
this style of 
dress. Flat 
pattern, 43d. 

One of; the 
most lovely lit- 
tle dresses we 
have seen this 
season was made in this simple style. 

The material used was white surah 
silk, and the smocking was stitched with 
silver thread. The bottom of the dress 
was trimmed with two frills of Valenciennes 
lace, as well as the sash ends. A hat of the 
same material finished the costume. This was made on a 
shape with flat crown, turned up in front about four inches 
in the middle, and half an inch at each side. The silk was 
arranged full over the crown, but the brim was covered with 
a ruche made of freyed silk stripes put on plain. The 
outside trimming was of loops of moire ribbon, 


Gentleman’s Shirt. 


Lapy’s Dressinc-JACKET. 


We show an easy-fitting pattern for a lady’s dressing- 
jacket suitable for making either in cotton or woollen 
material. The right front is cut large enough to allow it to 
fasten crossways. The backs are loose-fitting. A strip of 
insertion trims the jacket, which is laid on about two inehes 
from the edge. Embroidery edging is used for the bottom 
of the jacket and also for the neck. Flat pattern, 43d. 


GENTLEMAN’s Day Sarrr. 


Some of the gentlemen are so particular about the fit of 
their day shirts as to make us almost afraid to attempt 
their construction. Still the cost when made at home is con- 
siderably less than when they are ordered from an outfitter, 
and the work can be successfully carried out if care is 
exercised. Some of our readers have written asking us to 
supply a flat pattern, and this is our reason for showing one 
this month. Fine longcloth should be used for the body 
part and yoke; linen for the front, collar and wristbands. 
The collar should be half an inch smaller than the outer 
collar, and the front and wristbands should be three or four 
fold. Flat pattern, 6d., post free. 

In sending for patterns please address, “F. F,” Pattern, 
9, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Words by Bishop HEBER. 


“From Greenland's Fcyp ADountains.” 


Music by J. R. GRIFFITHS, 
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DULCIE DELIGHT. 


THE FOREST STILE. 


Hasr thou forgot the wood of pines, 
Of beech and dusky yew, 

Where yet the wreathing bracken twines, 
And moss is bright with dew P 

There chanteth still the nightingale 
When stars at gloaming smile, 

And grasses quiver sweet and frail 
Anear the forest stile. 


Hast thou forgot the singing stream 
That through the greenwood played, 
And sometimes caught the dancing beam, 
And sometimes wooed the shade ? 
Where wind-blown branches interlace, 

And wild flowers peep and hide, 
There first, dear heart! I saw thy face 
The forest stile beside. 


Like summer dream at roses’ prime 
Thy fairness passed me by ; 

But summer sped to autumn-time, 
And true love brought us nigh. 

The forest took a richer grace, 
The trees bent down to smile, 

The lark made glad our trysting-place 
Anear the woodland stile, 


Though rosy youth endure not aye, 
Though summer drop its gold, 

Yet love like ours shall deathless stay, 
And nevermore grow old ; 

And in our thoughts and fancy still 
We watch the daisies smile, 

We hear the birds, we list the rill, 


We touch the greenwood stile ! BrEru. 
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DULCIE DELIGHT. 
BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 
Author of “ Her Saddest Blessing,” “ For Honour’s Sake,” ete. 


CHAPTER III. 

LANCE RUTHERFORD. 
Mr. RuruprrorD did not appear anxious to move in 
the direction of our trio of friends—-for Miss Pryce, Tom 
Hannaway, and Dulcie Delight still kept together. He even 
seemed endeavouring to remain as far away from them as 
possible. Once, when the thickening crowd impeded his 
progress they came pretty close upon him; but without 
appearing to see them, he turned abruptly round, and soon 
contrived to put a scure-or so of people between inclt and 
them. Dulcie thought this rather odd. Tom didn’t notice 
it; but Miss Pryce set her firm, straight lips together, seemed 
absent in manner, and looked like a woman who has made 
up her mind. 

“ What a lovely tune they are playing now!” said Dulcie, 
presently. ‘“ Listen, Tom ; isn’t it sweet ?” 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Mr. Hannaway, in- 
differently. ‘I only know it’s precious hot in here. I’m 
getting stifled.” And he lifted his broad chest for a gigantic 
<CPtott 

“‘Let’s go nearer to the door,” suggested Dulcie. “I’m 
tired rather, but ’mnot too warm. We might, perhaps, get 
over to those chairs—there are several empty. There would 
be a nice air there, and we could listen to the band.” 


“T shall clear out altogether,” announced Tom, coolly 
ignoring several modest hints in Dulcie’s speech, 
along! I’m sure we have seen all there is to see. 
being jammed in this fashion.” 

“We are going outside now, 
to Miss Pryce. ‘Tom can’t bear the heat. 
have the advantage of being able to wear muslins, you see. 
Will you come too, or stay a little longer ? ” 

Miss Pryce pushed before her, and did not answer. 

Tom Hannaway and the Rev. Lance Rutherford had come 
suddenly face to face. From behind a tall centre-piece the 
latter had heard the preceding remarks of both the young 
lady and her cavalier. The gentlemen were now staring at 
each other, Tom with some curiosity, the young’ minister 
with scarce concealed disgust. 

“Good evening, Mr. Rutherford!” exclaimed Miss Pryce’s 
determined voice, as she pressed to the front. “Iam glad 
to have reached you at last, for I want a few minutes’ con- 
versation with you.” 

Her tone was peremptory, perhaps more so than she had 
intended. Dulcie, looking at her in some surprise, 5 saw that 
she appeared unusually pale. 

Mr. Rutherford, on the contrary, was colouring Ssibrolly, 
while he grasped the lapel of his coat to stay the visible 
trembling of his disengaged hand. 

“T—I—with pleasure, Miss Pryce,” he faltered. “How 
do you do, Miss Delight?” (turning hurriedly to Dulcie). 
‘“‘ We have a fine display here, have we not P” 

“Tt’s lovely,” she answered, adding; “This is my cousin, 
Mr. Tom Hannaway, from London.” 

They formally shook hands, Then Mr. Rutherford, in a 
low tone, asked Miss Pryce if they could talk out of doors. 
She agreed, and they left the tent together. 

When Tom and Dulcie emerged into the open air, having 
been delayed a few moments by meeting with other friends, 
the first pair were nowhere to be seen. 

“Queer start, that, rather, wasn’t it?” ee Mr. 
Hannaway, re- ishting his half-burned cigar. " 

“Tt did seem funny for Miss Pryce to “call him aside like 
that. She is rather odd in her ways; but a good, sterling 
creature, all the same,” said Dulcie. 


I hate 


” 


The little white daisies were all shut up, and the flute- 
voiced blackbird was chanting his evening song in the top of 
the tallest elm, when Miss Pryce shook hands with Mr. 
Rutherford at the park gates. 

He held her bony fingers long and closely. His stately 
head was bowed. 

“T thank you again, most gratefully,” he said, in subdued 
accents, “for the generous, the noble manner in which you 
have behaved. Yours has been truly Christian conduct.” 

“ Don’t thank me,” returned Miss Pryce, gruffly. “ Thank 
the Lord, Who mercifully hindered me from carrying out my 
first intention. As for this conversation, no one but Him 
and our two selves need ever know of it. You may trust 
me, Mr. Rutherford; and,” she concluded, impressively, 
“T trust you.” 

“God helping me,” he said, husky with emotion, “ your 
trust—His trust—shall never Be betrayed.” 

On reaching his home—a tiny five-roomed cottage bowered 
in jasmine and clematis—Lance Rutherford threw himself into 
the one arm-chair the little parlour contained, and for a long 
time sat motionless, his head drooping upon his hands, his 
elbows on his knees. Though he did not kneel he might 
have been at prayer, for a deep sigh, or a few Mea 

words, now and then burst from his lips, tn 
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“Come, 


said the girl, turning back 
We women’ 
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The gloaming shadowed into night, the dim blue- -grey of 
the cloudless heavens deepened into purple, the geraniums 
in the little front garden turned black, the nemophilas paled 
to spectral white, the rising moon shot a gleam of silver 
radiance upon his bent head and the thin fingers buried in 
his dark hair; and still he did not stir. 

A bustling tap, with the almost simultaneous opening of 
the door, and an elderly female voice exclaimed, “ What! 
sitting here all in the dark, sir? Have you been long in?” 

“Thardly know; I’ve been meditating,” replied Mr. 
Rutherford, rousing himself. ‘It has been a lovely day for 
the Rose Show,” he added, as if anxious to divert attention 
from more personal matters. “Iwas glad to see you there, 
Mrs. Butler.” 

“ Yes, sir, I managed to run down for half-an-hour. I 
got my niece to mind the house for me. And well worth 
seeing it was, to he sure! I do think they get it better and 
better every year.” 

' “Indeed!” observed the minister, rather absently. 

Mrs. Butler, a spare, tidy-looking woman, in a white, full 
apron, and black ‘“half”-cap, was meanwhile lighting a 
strongly-smelling paraftin lamp, and pulling down the blind; 
Mr. Rutherford watching her with a far-away look in his deep 
eyes. Her next remark, however, brought him into the 
present again, 

“ And what a picture the Major’s daughter—Miss Dorothy 
—was, to be sure! And she’s as sweet as she’s pretty, bless 
her! Mr. Hannaway’s a fortunate man, and.no mistake.” 

“They are engaged?” questioned the young minister, 
flashing a quick glance into her face. 

““ Well, I suppose they are, sir, though it has never been 
made public, like,” returned Mrs. Butler, carefully smoothing 
out her glossy table-cloth. ‘ But it’s nothing but natural 
that they should make a match of it, seeing as they’ve been 
like brother and sister all their tives. Bread-and-cheese and 
a glass of stout, to-night, sir?” she broke off to enquire, 
“or will you have a sardine?” 

“Yes, you can bring in the sardines, please. But—I—er— 
I think Ill try a cup of cocoa.” 

“Haven't a mite of cocoa in the house, sir,” Mrs. Butler 
informed him. ‘“ And by this time the shop will be shut up. 
Would you like a cup of coffee, sir, or tea?” 

“T should not get to sleep till it were nearly time to wake 
up, I'm afraid,” he replied, with a smile. “No, I’ll ask you 

to bring me a glass of water, please.” 

“There’s nothing but rain-water, sir, and it is not very 
clear.” 

“Never mind; bring it in,” said Mr. Rutherford. Then 
returning to the former topic he resumed: “ You have known 
both Miss Delight and Mr. Hannaway a long time, I sup- 


pose?” 
“Oh, yes, sir. I was housemaid there when Mrs. Delight 
was alive. I remember Miss Dulcie when she was a little 


thing no higher than the table. Her rightful name is 
Dorothy, you know, sir, but when she first began to talk she 
couldn’t say it properly, and called herself Dulcie, or what 
sounded like it, until everybody got to take it up. It’sa 
pretty name, don’t you. think, sir P” 

“ Yes; very pretty.” 

‘f When Mrs. Delight was alive—she died seven, it must be 
. eight, years ago next Hallowe’en—Master Tom used mostly 
always to spend his holidays here, and he and Miss Dulcie 
were never apart; and they do say, sir, that more marriages 
come about tBaptsh constant companionship than almost 
anything else.” 

“Very probably,” Lance Rutherford agreed, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“NOT UNSELFISH!” 


Mr. Rutrumrrorp feit ‘ Mondayish,” tired, depressed, inert, 
and so irritable, that the voices of half-a-dozen children at 
play in the lane beside his house exasperated him almost to 
the degree of putting his head out of window and _ per- 
emptorily ordering them off. 

He realised with a mixture of rebellion and self-contempt, 
that every week seemed to find him plunged more deeply in 
this condition than the last. His sermon of the previous 
evening—indeed, both his yesterday’s discourses—had been 
unusually powerful. He knew that in himself, even 
had not the moved faces of his audience revealed it. 
The chapel had been very full. Strangers from Dor- 
rington on the one hand, and Kingscombe on the other, 
came continually to hear him; such times, he learned, had 
never before been known at Little Dytton. His subject, what- 
ever it might be, seemed to lift him up when he came into 
the presence of those waiting souls; it took possession of 
him and carried him out of himself. Speech flowed spon- 
taneously, ideas leaped forward clothed in fitting words that 
had scarcely occurred to him while tamely studying at 
home; every fibre of his being thrilled, every vein glowed 
with a glorious, I had almost said an intoxicating sense of 
freedom and force. His, he felt, was the grandest of themes, 
and something whispered within him that he was on the way 
to being one of its grandest exponents. : 

But following these seasons of excitement came the 
invariable reaction. The triumphant wings that had cleft 
the heavens, and borne aloft many a way-worn pilgrim, 
dragged limply in the dust. Effort seemed futile, success 
hollow, faith an empty name, and God far away. The deadly 
common-place of Monday morning crushed the minister’s 
exhausted spirit, and found him caring less about his work 
and his success, even feeling colder towards his Master, than 
the least spiritual among his flock. 

But this, of which I am about to speak, was Monday 
afternoon. Surely he ought to be more industrious now! 
He would go and visit somebody; yes! the walk might do 
him good. He closed the book he had been stupidly trying 
to read, threw back his arms, yawned a tremendous yawn, 
shivered a little, frowxed a little, buttoned his coat, put on 
his hat, and went out ; turning quickly from the gate that 
he might not have to call up a smile for any of those racket- 
ting youngsters in the lane! 

Sandown Cottage was about a hundred yards further up 
on the other side of the way: but, of course, though Major 
Delight was his principal deacon, he had no intention of 
calling there. 

As he approached the house, however, he observed signs of 
commotion. The front door stood open; the Major, scarlet 
with passion, was holding by the collar a small and ragged 
boy, whose basket of plaster images indicated his business. 
Behind the Major, and if truth must be told, tugging 
violently at his coat-tails, was. the patceljvieible form of 
Dulcie, her sweet face puckering with distress, her brown 
eyes full of tears. Upon the boy’s shoulder and basket were 
smears of green colour, while a coating of the same partially 
covered tho dirt on his left hand; and had examination been 
made, damaged spots of Gorrecponding area would have been 
discovered on the newly-painted wooden gate. Hence the 
Major’s wrath. 

“You. good-for-nothing little scamp,” roared the old 
gentleman, “ you did it on purpose, Couldn’t you see ‘ Wet 
Paint’ chalked on the step as plain as the nose on your face ? 
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I’ve a great mind to send for a policeman and have you 
locked up!” 

“ Perhans he can’t read English,” suggested Dulcie. 

“That is more than probable, I think,” observed Mr, 
Rutherford, who had approached the group, while the boy’s 
dark face turned pale at the evidently comprehended allusion 
to a policeman. 

The Majer’s hand relaxed its grasp. This idea had not 
occurred te him before. ‘Can you read English, boy P” he 
demanded. 

“No—no! Me no Inglesi!” returned the child. 

“ Poor little fellow! He doesn’t even understand you!” 
cried Dulcie. “Oh, daddy darling, you wouldn't have been 
cross to him if you had known. Let me take him round to 
the kitchen, and give him something to eat,” 

“ Well, doas you like, child,” said Major Delight, consider- 
ably cooled down, and a trifle humiliated by his discovery. 
“Come in, Mr. Rutherford! It is as well that we should see 
each other in every aspect, and you've caught a glimpse of 
my seamy side to-day.” 

“Your bark, I doubt not, Major, is worse than your bite,” 
returned the young minister, hardly knowing what to reply. 
“ And it is provoking to have new work spoiled.” 

“ My little girl will more than make up for her father’s 
hastiness,” said the old gentleman, with a return of his usual 
sunny smile. “ Not that I want to excuse myself. I’ve beena 
Tartar in my day, Mr. Rutherford, and Grace has got tough 
work with me, yet. But what I should be without that 
child of mine, the Lord only knows.” 

“T should think she is avery unselfish nature,” responded 
Mr. Rutherford, anxious to say something just warm enough, 

-and not too warm. 

“ Unselfish !” the Major’s merry laugh rang out. “She 
has no self. She lives in others. Some folks—saints they 
are often called—stifle their wretched self, chain it, beat it. 
You can hear its fetters rattle as they move, and discern its 

_groans through the very music of their hymns. They are 
unselfish. Dulcie makes joy and basks in it. She is the 
happiest creature living, and the freest. She is no more 
anselfish than the sun that shines, or the bird that sings. 
But there !” the Major suddenly broke off, “ I’d better stop. 
“Pardon a father’s foolish rhapsody. When you have such a 
daughter as Dulcie you'll understand my feelings. .. . We 
had a splendid gathering last night.” 

So they thereupon drifted into a conversation upon topics 
presumably more if accordance with the minister’s tastes 
than the foregoing eulogy on the character of Miss Dulcie 
Delight. But he was not too much absorbed in the Major’s 
account of the circumstances which had led to his own 
union with Dissenters, to note that the Italian boy presently 
passed the window, with radiant face and lightened basket, 
munching a huge sandwich of bread and meat. 

The young lady, however, did not reappear, and Mr. 
Rutherford, in his present mood, beginning to feel consider- 
ably bored by his host’s prolix reminiscences, rose to take 
this departure. 

In the hall, they were joined by Dulcie. Wouldn’t Mr. 
Rutherford like to go out the other way, and walk through 
the garden? “You have never seen our garden,” she said, 
“Cand all the beauty will be over soon, now.” 

He consented with alacrity; the Major, not precisely to 
his regret, remaining indoors; and with a small, soft-robed 
figure at his side, passed out of the back porch into the open 
air. 

How peaceful was the old-fashioned garden on that quiet 
October afternoon! Its broad green lawn and mossy paths, 


its trim box-trees with their long, still shadows all sleeping in 
the hazy-sunshine, The aromatic odour of burning faggots 
stole upon the senses as the blue smoke from a neighbouring 
cottage floated lazily upwards, and the only sound stirring 
was the soft “swish-swish” of the gardener’s broom as he 
swept up the crisp dead leaves. Dulcie’s voice, as she lightly 
chatted of this and that—telling how many roses the 
Mareschal Niel had borne, pointing out the carven date upon 
the old oak, showing where the robin’s nest had been— 
seemed quite in harmony with the gentle sweetness of the 
autumn day. A wondrous calm and soothing fell upon the 
young man’s fretted spirit as they loitered round. Life 
once more seemed worth living. His mental sky was 
clearing, and its sun shone brightly out. The walk, as he 
anticipated, had doubtless done him good! 

All too soon was the garden and orchard traversed, and 
the postern doorway reached. Not until Mr. Rutherford 
held out. his hand to say “ good-bye” did Dulcie summon 
courage to reveal what had been in her heart when she 
invited this téte-d-téte. 

“Mr. Rutherford,” she began, with wistful eyes raised to 
his face, then suddenly let fall, “you won’t think badly of 
papa because of—of what you saw to-day?” 

“Oh, no!” he assured her. ‘“ My esteem of the Major’s 
sterling worth is too great to be disturbed by such a trifle.” 

“You've no idea how sweet he really is!” continued the 
girl, earnestly ; “so tender-hearted and kind. I knew he 
was longing to do something for that poor boy, that was the 
reason I suggested what I did. Those little outbursts are 
not father at all, only his temper. He himself is just as 
good as ever he can be.” 

“And your mission in life is to keep that real self wpper- 
most—to draw the good to the surface? ” suggested Mr. 
Rutherford, smiling. : 

“Yes, like cream ! '!” assented Dulcie, with a rippling laugh. 
Mr. Rutherford thought it the prettiest laugh he had ever 
heard. 

“What will he do when he loses you ?” asked the minister, 
still lingering at the gate, and looking down at her rosebud 
face. 

“ He never will lose me,” said Dulcie; “ I could not leave 
my father for anything.” 

There were neither down-cast eyes nor deepening of colour 
as she spoke. Her little’ hands—both ringless—were 
clasped upon the gate-post. The next moment Mr. Ruther- 
ford held one of them in his, as she simply said, “Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye!” he responded, and homeward turned with 
a strange new buoyancy uplifting heart and mind. 


(Continued on page 129.) » 
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Ir is uncomfortably true that there is almost as much 
distress of mind experienced in the anticipation as in the 
realisation. About half of our unhappy days are occasioned 
by our looking forward to the unhappiness of the other half. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” We need 
never take another jot on credit. In borrowing trouble 
natural laws are reversed; mere mole-hills of annoyance 
become mountains when viewed at a distance ahead. Some 
persons never take actual comfort. In tranquil times the 
dread of a coming change is always in the way of their 
enjoyment, 
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I know of a family who were for ever expecting to moye, 
‘consequently neglecting to make garden, repair the house, 
or permanently arrange the furniture. At the latest advices 
this family had lived in the same house eleven years. 

If we take things as they come we shall usually find that 

they come much better than we have any right to expect. 

Our anticipatory fiags of distress may have been inviting 

compassion and ilinging patches of darkness over many a 
bright scene for months, only for us to find at last that we 


have. been guilty of. needlessly, we might say criminally, 
robbing ourselves and others of the happiness rightfully 
belonging to us and to them. 

“ Borrowing trouble” is sometimes only another name for 
selfishness ; for the one borrowing trouble is seldom satisfied 
unless all within his or her influence are inveigled into the 
toils. It is holding a dangerous serpent in our hearts that 
grows with what it feeds upon. It is sinful, for it 1s an 
abiding distrust of God’s goodness. 


“All too soon was the postern doorway reached.” 
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HOW TO PREVENT BHING ILL. 


BY A, T, SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


WE don’t mean being ever ill, but how to prevent being 


ill as often as we are, that is, being needlessly ill. It 
has been calculated that in our country alone 250,000 pre- 
ventable deaths and 7,000,000 cases of preventable sick- 
ness take place every year. This at once shows the im- 
portance of our subject. 

As a matter of fact, there are very few people who are 
not, or who have not been sick needlessly, and only one in ten 
ever reaches full age. 

As the space at our disposal is very limited, we will 
very briefly consider twelve leading causes of preventable 
sickness, We do not imply by the word preventable that 
all can prevent them, but that many can. The exigencies 
of the daily life and the circumstances under which we 
have to win our daily bread make many precautions that 
are possible theoretically impossible practically. Many a 
girl in an Hast London sweater’s den would be benefited 
by a winter at Davos or Madeira, but this being unattain- 
able, they must die, or linger on in the Victoria Park 
Hospital. All will, however, be able to benefit by some of 
the hints here given, and some, perhaps, by all. 

The first preventable cause of sickness is infection. The 
way to prevent it is, of course, to take every care to 
avoid the poison germs, to have all infectious cases re- 
moved or properly isolated, and all they have used subse- 
quently disinfected. One of the worst attacks of small- 
pox that ever occurred arose from a box of clothes that 
had been stored away for years. A girl died of scarlet 
fever contracted from a doll that had been used four 
years before by her cousin, who had died from this disease. 

A second preventable cause of sickness is error in diet— 
too much food, too little food, bad, indigestible food, bolting 
the food, eating at irregular hours, too far apart or too near 
together.» It is a melancholy fact, and one not very flatter- 
ing to our intelligence, that a large proportion of those who 
can afford to eat too much, do; and while, undoubtedly, there 
are more who are underfed than overfed, the former deserve 
all our sympathy, the latter, amongst whom we may find 
ourselves, our contempt. Ifa man increases much in weight 
between thirty and fifty he may look out for some disease. 
Now, diseases. of the digestive organs are specially pre- 
ventable, the stomach being the only organ of the body into 
which we can directly introduce whatever substance we like. 
Meais should be plain and nourishing, at intervals of five to 
six hours, and meat taken not more than twice a day after 
fifteen years of age, and once before. 

Variations in climate, cold, and damp are fertile and 
preventable causes of sickness. They are pre-eminently 
English, and the one who would really avoid them must 
either leave England a good many months in the year or 
make avery judicious and careful selection of its various 
health resorts. A great deal may, however, be done by stay- 
at-homes to ward off the ill effects of our English climate, 
by appropriate clothing and the exercise of such common 
sense aS we may have been. blessed with, in our out-door 
exercise, Cold is peculiarly prejudicial to those who are 
delicate in liver or lungs, damp to those of a rheumatic 
tendency or who are consumptive; it is also depressing 
to the spirits and thinning to the body, whereas a dry 
climate is stimulating and fattening. 

A fourth preventable cause of sickness is dirt, material 
dirt—dirty skins, dirty rooms, dirty houses, dirty water, and 
dirty food, all of which things are excessively common, 


Dirty water and dirty milk are the causes of typhoid fever, 
which is a most preventable disease ; but as long as people 
in the country will persist in drinking water and milk un- 
boiled, so long will they be liable to this dreadful disease. 
Dirty drains and dirty ashpits come also under this head, 
and though we are slowly improving all round, dirt still 
claims its thousands of victims and its tens of thousands of 
sufferers all over this country, and especially in towns where 
the air is impure as well. 

This brings us to number five, impure avr or carbonic acid 
gas poisoning. This is an increasing evil, for as houses and 
cottages get better built, doors and windows better fitting, 
the rooms get closer and more unwholesome. Perhaps the 
most startling instance of the perversity of human nature in 
persistent self-poisoning is found in small country cottages, 
where one walks in, off a Highland moor or a country lane, 
into a heavy, reeking, stifling, poisonous atmosphere that is 
impossible even to breathe until one has gradually got accus- 
tomed to it, There is a wide-spread prejudice against night 
air. If by night air is meant the usual air inside a bedroom 
it is well-founded, but if the air outside is meant it is false. 
Sleeping at night with the window open would, judiciously 
arranged, ward off hundreds of cases of sickness, and be 
quite free from danger in itself. 

Improper clothing is a sixth cause of preventable 
disease. Babies and little children are underclad below 
their waists, and absurdly overclad above, with huge capes 
and Kate Greenaway bonnets six times too large for them. 
Women, sometimes, are clad in such a way as to secure the 
maximum amount of sickness therefrom, with the minimum 
amount of comfort. Their clothes compress, oppress, and 
depress them and their vital organs to a fearful extent; 
but here, again, there are signs of slow amendment. 

Men are very ignorant as to when and how to change the 
amount of clothing to suit the weather, and suffer accord- 
ingly. In short, a careful attention to this one cause would 
save an immense amount of sickness. 

A seventh cause is ill-assorted marriages. None but those 
in health should marry. Consumptives, epileptics, and other 
unfortunate victims of hereditary disease should content 
themselves with single blessedness. An enormous sacrifice 


-of infantile life occurs annually simply because the little 


things are not born to live, but to die; they have no con- 
stitutions. Again, a vast amount of sickness is purely from 
hereditary and transmitted disease, which would have been 
avoided if more care were taken in selecting partners for 
life in the first instance. Again, marrying in and in, in the 
same family, is most prejudicial, the continual marriage of 
cousins being a well-known instance of this. ; 

An eighth cause is too much or too little work. 

There can be no doubt that thousands are compelled to 
labour at work they know is undermining their health, only 
they cannot help it. To them it is not preventable, and 
they only command our sympathy. But then thousands do 
not; thousands can choose. 2 

Too little work is a fertile source of illness, and par- 
ticularly of that fearful ‘disease hysteria, among women, 
Too much work, and especially of the brain, is a common 
cause of sickness and death amongst the professional classes 
and all mental workers, It is an increasing evil, too, All 
we can do is to point it out and pass on; the remedy clearly 
being, for those who can adopt it, to avoid what they know 
is injurious, 
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A ninth cause of preventable sickness is keeping bad hours, 
through fast living and other causes. Going to bed early in 
the morning has z a distinctly different effect on the general 
health from rising early in the morning, and a whole chain 
of evils follows in the train of turning night into day. Nine 
o'clock is too late for dinner, and eleven for evening parties 
to begin. Many aman might have his health restored by 
_ simply observing regular and early hours. This, with plain | 
food and good air, is the great cause of the success of our | 
sanatoriums. 

The tenth cause we will enumerate is preventable acci- 
dents. Care in entering and alighting from trains becomes 
more and more necessary every day in proportion as the 
service is accelerated. Street accidents, gun accidents, 
burns, scalds, drownings, are all preventable, as a rule. 
When will people learn that if they get on fire the most 
sensible procedure is not to rush to an open window or 
door and scream murder, or even to envelope themselves in 
the table-cover and tear round the room, but that always, 
and in all cases, safety consists in at once lying down flat.on 
the floor and rolling the body over and over on the burning 
part, when it at once goes out ? 

- Want of exercise is an eleventh cause of preventable sick- 
ness, and is getting more and more common, though in 
England we are by no means as bad as in other countries. 
It is most seen in our young women and girls. Arrange- 


ments for the physical exercise of girls are few and far 
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between, in striking contrast to those for the boys. Then, 
again, amongst adults, walking to business would prolong 
many a man’s life considerably, and putting down the 
carriage would lengthen many a lady’s. I know one family 
now, all the members of which are inclined to stoutness, and 
the only healthy individual is the one who has never been 
able to keep her carriage. No one can be in health who 
does not take daily regular exercise. 

The last, most fertile, and most preventable of all the 
causes of sickness and death is drinking. The victims to 
this one form of preventable disease alone are said to number 
a thousand a week. A temperate man who begins to drink 
has an average of twenty-five years less to live; that is, if 
not over thirty, he cuts off that number of years from his 
life. Those who have free access to malt liquor and alcohol, 
as public-house servants, die like flies, the duration of their 
existence being less than one-half that of the average 
English labourer. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
this twelfth cause by itself carries off far more victims than 
the other eleven put together, and though the last, is by 
far the greatest. 

The narrow space at our disposal has prevented any but 
the most brief and condensed remarks; the subject is worth 
more extended consideration, and all who give it their 
serious attention and try to carry out the suggestions given 
will have the pleasure of experiencing the practical appli- 
cation of the proverb, “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
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“ Reatty, Aunt Agnes, I am quite out of patience with that 
indolent young man. I know I shall have to speak my 
mind to him one of these days. Ever since he came here 
last Thursday he has done nothing but lie on his back in the 
garden; if he would only get a book and read, or play cricket 
or tennis or something, if reading be beyond him! I do so 
hate to see people absolutely doing nothing all the day long!” 

“Tam sure, my dear,” says the amiable mistress of Beach- 
view Boarding-house, ‘the young man seems very pleasant 
and good-tempered; he did not even grumble when cook 
unfortunately sent up the coffee smoked this morning, and 
the fish cooked so badly that I really must ask her to suit 
herself by the Ist.” 

“Pleasant and good-tempered! Is that all a man has to 
be, Aunt Agnes ? ” exclaims Maud Hardy, with energy ; “ has 
he no work. to do in life, no purpose to fulfil, no pathway of 
action to take with zeal and fervour? Oh, I am thankful 
Fred is of a different spirit altogether; he is making a name 
and fame at college, and the world will most certainly be the 
better for his existence ; whereas this lazy Mr. Larrington—” 
and Maud shrugs her shoulders, as though unable to find 
words sufficiently expressive to announce her opinion of the 
delinquent youth. 

Mrs. Brent, a widow lady who has ‘come down in the world,’ 
keeps a prosperous boarding-house at Beachview-on-Sea, 
and though the season may now be said to be over, her house 
is by no means empty ; the amiability of the hostess and the 
beauty of the grounds combine to render her establishment 


popular. Among the guests is “lazy Mr. Larrington,” & 
young man whose habits certainly seem to justify the con- 
temptuous title he has received from the younger Miss 
Hardy. 

Mrs. Brent’s two nieces are visiting her just now ; the elder 
keeps house for her father, but Maud is to be a high-school 
teacher, for she is an extremely clever girl, devoted to study, 
and has just passed a mathematical examination with laurels 
of honour and glory. Their brother Fred is studying at a 
medical college, and Maud’s pride in his successes makes her 
the more impatient with youths like Mr. Larrirgton, who 
never open a book, or put pen to paper, or care about dis- 
tinguishing themselves in any line whatever. 

Maud’s pent-up feelings find a vent at last. One morning 
she is crossing the garden to the arbour where she keeps a 
store of abstruse volumes wherewith to exercise her mind in 
the holidays, when the offending object of lazy Mr. J arring- 
ton stretched upon the grass again meets her vision, and she 
says rather curtly, “Can I lend youa book, Mr. Larrington ? 
Time seems to be heavy on your hands.” 

“Tt is—rather,” he confesses, settling himself a little more 
comfortably. 

“T’m sure it must be,” says Maud, severely. ‘“ Whatever 
would you do if it rained? aa must be dreadiul in wet 
weather to be without resources.” 

“T should lie on that pretty chintz sofa if it rained,” he 
answers, looking lazily up in her indignant eyes. 

“ But, Mr. Larrington—” Maud hesitates awhile, but she: 
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considers that her mission is to waken people to a sense of 
their duty, and she may never have another opportunity of 
rousing this idle young man. “Have you no taste for 
reading? Have you no aspirations after the intellectual, 
the higher part of humanity? If you only knew the influ- 
ence, the grand, deep joys of literature!” 

“ What would you advise me to read, Miss 
asks with humility. 

“ Well, of course, something light and simple at first ; 
people have to be educated to read, and you will not be able 
to manage the deepest kind of literature at first. But Aunt 
Agnes has some little books she keeps for her younger 
visitors—suppose you begin with those; anything is better 
in my opinion than letting the mind lie dormant early in 
life. Why don’t you take up some special study? Euclid 
is splendid dita training; my brother Fred is quite a 
mathematician— 

“T hear you have done great things in that line, Miss 
Hardy.” 

“ Well—perhaps I have,” she admits with modesty ; “ but 
we cannot all expect to be alike. If you cannot attempt 
mathematics, why not try history, astronomy, chemistry, 
geology, some legal or medical science, anything to prevent 
the mind rusting and continuing inert ? I maintain,” she 
exclaims, with cheeks that grow crimson with the fervour of 
her eloquence— I maintain that every human being has a 
work and a destiny ; do not, Timplore you, be content to be 
‘like dumb driven cattle,’ as Longfellow aptly puts it. Do 
not dream away the best years of your life. You may not 
be able to do much, but you can do something worth the 
doing ; now do begin to train your mind this very day. Let 


Hardy?” he 


“Can | lend you a book, Mr. Larrington?” 


me, get you one of aunt’s nice, easy books, ‘The Young 
Learner; or, Try, Try Again’!” 

“Tam sure I am much indebted to you for your concern 
on my unworthy behalf, Miss Hardy,” returns young 
Larrington; ‘it is extremely kind of you to waste your 
valuable time in reproving my indolence, of which I feel 
sadly ashamed, I assure you.” 

“Then you will take up some form of study? You wilé 
do something worth the doing with your life? ” queries his 
counsellor, eagerly. 

“Thanks—but it is so exceedingly comfortable to lie on 
the grass,” he answers, looking around for a nice, shady spot 
for his occupation till lanch-time. Maud bestows on him a 
look of mingled disdain, compassion, and grief; she retires 
to her arbour to grapple in the intellectual arena, and vouch- 
safes no more notice in the direction of “lazy Mr, Larrington,” 


_ during the remainder of his stay at Beachview-on-Sea. 


The day he departs Fred Hardy arrives, to be made much 
of by aunt and sisters asa Hercules among medical students, 
and a sparkling ornament of the profession. One morning 
he has strolled down to the beach with his sisters, when the 
passing postman hands him a letter addressed to him, from 
an old schoolfellow, now at Cambridge, 

“Listen, girls,” cries Fred, in some amusement, “ Maud 
has made a mistake in her demons for once. Haven't I 
often warned you not to judge from appearances, old girl?” 
but Maud has disappeared behind the rock, blushing hotly 
in the certainty that Fred’s letter concerns the youth she 
so impetuously condemned. Lilian calls to her sister to 
return, but she prefers to hide her rosy cheeks, taking care, 
however, to be well within earshot. 

“You have had quite a great gun 
down at Beachview,” writes her 
brother’s friend ; ‘‘I only hope the 
poor old chap has got some good 
from his change. Of course you 
know Larrington was senior wrang- 
ler three years ago, the youngest. 
that has ever been known; and he 
has written no end of first-class text- 
books, and brilliant papers for the 
reviews. He is a professor at St. 
Paulus’ College now, and is the 
mainstay of a lot of young brothers 
and sisters; a little while ago he 
broke down completely, and the 
doctor sent him off to the country, 
making hiva promise he would 
absolutely do nothing for a month 
atleast. I am sure your folks must 
have liked him, for he is a splendid 
fellow, and there is not an atom of 

~ conceit about him.” 

The clever Miss Hardy’ S$ con- 
science pricks her a little as this 
concluding sentence meets her ear. 

“Tt never struck me aunt’s visitor 
could be the Larrington,” says Fred}, 
regretfully; “I would have run 
down sooner to meet that chap; 
you girls were not half wide-awake 
enough, ue you ee have found 
him out. 

“T was busy,” says Lilian, who 
has been improving her knowledge 


p.119, Of bees, in company with an enter- 
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prising young agriculturalist of the neighbourhood, “and 
Maud set him down at once as a worthless do-nothing. This 
- will teach us in future not to judge from first appearances.” 
Maud makes no allusion to the subject, though Fred’s 


looks are a little teasing at lunch-time; her cheeks burn 


Inever thought you were a worker. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Larrington, for all I said last time you were here.” 
“Oh, don’t apologise, Miss Hardy; no young lady had 
ever shown such an interest in me before, and I have never 
forgotten your kind concern lest I should emulate dumb 
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«Maud has made a mistake in her judgment for once.” 


waenever the slightest mention is maae of the departed 
guest. “To think,” she reflects, “that I pressed upon him 
‘The Young Learner; or, Try, Try Again’!” 

. Two summers later Maud isat Beachview again, very tired 
with a long experience of high-school teaching, and thankful 
to rest in the hammock under the shade of the trees. 

“Gan I lend you a book, Miss Hardy ?” says a familiar 
voice one !day, and she opens languid eyes to see Max 
Larrington standing quietly beside her. 

How Maud’s cheeks burn as'she sits up energetically ! 

“Yes, I know I am idle,” she answers, “ but I have earned 
a right to rest awhile, I do believe; and I had no notion— 


driven cattle. But only workers you know can really enjoy a 
holiday, so we are both going to make the most of Beachview 
this ‘summer, are we not,P” 

“ But it was so, conceited of me,” stammers Maud; “you 
know a thousand times as much as I do.” 

“ Excuse me,” he answers, “there isa good deal you could 
teach me, I feel certain,” and his words find their fulfilment 
as the summer goes on, for somehow Maud and young 


| Larrington become capable of mutual instruction, and, as 


his young brothers are beginning to earn money for them- 
selves, the Professor feels free tosun himself in the company 
of his fair counsellor, He stays to Lilian’s wedding with 
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the master of Priory Farm, and Maud makes such a charming 
bridesmaid that he suggests he should like to see her in her 
sister’s position, could he change places with the farmer. 
Maud’s eloquence deserts her at this juncture, and he follows 
up his advantage with a promptitude that holds nothing of 
indolente. 

“ And now, my dear one,” he says by-and-by, with a sweet, 
grave smile, “we will find our life-work, our destiny, our 
appointed field of action together ; and, Heaven helping us, 
the world shall be better that we are to tread the path of 
conflict no longer in loneliness, but soul to soul.” 

Marcaret HaycraFt, 


—_____———$+6+—______—_- 


GRANDMA’S NEIGHBOURS. 
BY F. L. N. 


AsI sit by my window reading 
Or knitting the hours away, 

I have many glances and signals 
From my little neighbours at play. 

Bess, with her blue eyes sparkling, 
Throws me a butterfly kiss, 

Or holds up her dollies and kittens 
To “tomfort G’andmamma, Bliss.” 


Now Edith climbs to the window, 
Dimpling and full of fun, 
And waves a handkerchief gaily, 
Which means, “ Will you let us come ? ” 
I nod in reply, and the children 
Come hurrying down to the street, 
Skipping over the cobbles rough 
With the nimblest of nimble feet. 


“We can stay an hour if we’re good; but 
We want to play dollies and tea. 

I'll have my house in this corner, 
And grandma can live with me.” 

The chubby arms are clasped rouzd me, 
The little feet climb my chair, 

And in a twinkling my glasses 
Are perched on the curly black hair. 


They ask me questions and questions, 
They lose my thimble and spools; 
Sometimes there’s a hot flash of temper, 
And then in a minute it cools ; 
But sunshine and shadows and showers 
Make the flowers of the field more fair, 
And I know I can trust my blossoms 
To the Father’s guiding care. 


—_——@¥_§_-ore—___—— 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
One gallon of whisky costs about $3, and contains, on 
the average, sixty-five ten-cent drinks. Now if you must 
drink whisky, buy a gallon and make your wife the bar- 
keeper; then, when you are dry, give her ten cents for a 
drink. When the whisky is gone she will have, after paying 
for it, $3.50 left, and every gallon thereafter will yield the 
same profit. This money she should put in the savings bank, 
so that, when you have become an inebriate, unable to 
support yourself and shunned and despised by every respect- 
able person, your wife may have money enough to keep you 


until your time comes to filla drunkard’s grave.— Boston 
Herald 


A PICTURE AND PATTERN OF FAITH. 
BY REV. MARK GUY PEARSE, 


“ Anda certain woman... when she had heard of Jesus Christ 
came behind, and touched His garment.”—St. Mark v. 27. 


Jusus is passing through the little fishing town, the centre 
of a great crowd. Beside Him goes the ruler of the synagogue, 
his face all eagerness, dreading a moment’s delay. On every 
side are those who throng and press the Saviour—swarthy 
fishermen who stoutly push their way; bold lads and maidens 
who manage to hold their own; the Pharisees and Scribes 
caught in a crowd from which they cannot escape, and 
shrinking with much disgust from contact with these 
“common people.” All the place is filled with the noise and 
excitement of the crowd. And there in the midst is Jesus 
going as best He can with the troubled Jairus. 

Then suddenly, abruptly, the whole scene changes. 
Behold a woman, cries St. Matthew. Let the eyes be 
opened wide whenever in the Gospel narrative a woman 
comes near to Christ. Faith would be stripped of its most 
splendid triumphs ; love would lose its tenderest scenes of 
devotion ; courage would miss its noblest illustrations if it 
were not for these stories of woman’s contact with the 
Christ. The love that first bent over Him on earth, the last 
brave acts of devotion at His Cross, the earliest greeting at 
His Resurrection, were from a woman, At the sight of the 
Holy Child, old Simeon kindles into song; and then as if 
life’s purpose were fulfilled, he prays that he may depart in 
peace and go to his rest. But notso with Anna, Behold 
a woman who, though she is eighty-four years old, as soon 
as she finds Jesus, wants a new lease of life, and becomes the 
first of gospel preachers and home missionaries as she goes 
forth to tell of Him to all them in Jerusalem that looked 
for redemption. The disciples, we read “ marvelled that He, 
talked witha woman.” But Jesus knew what He was doing. 
Behold her—no sooner does she find Christ than she becomes 
a missionary to the heathen, and brings a whole city to His 
feet to gladden the heart of Jesus with a faith such as He 
had not found in Israel. It isa woman who delights the 
Lord with her resoluteness and ready wit, when as He 
seemed to shrink from her, with the words—“ it is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs”—she 
turned all eager and triumphant and cried—“ Truth, Lord, 
but the dogs that are under the table may eat of the crumbs.” 
It is a woman who renders Him the costliest gift and richest 
token of love. And yet the Church has ever been, and is 
still, half afraid of using this wondrous wealth of service 
which it possesses in the ministry of women. Oh for the 
Master’s discernment and the Master’s wisdom ! 

But what have we turned aside to seeP A poor woman, 
white and withered. Here is no beauty, nothing heroic, 
nothing poetic. A sickly creature in a wretched: home, 
talking despairingly of her complaints, and of the money she 
had spent upon the doctors, and how little they had done. 
Possibly a querulous and fault-finding soul—and it is not for 
us who have not suffered so to find fault with her on that 
account, What is there to look at here! Jairus’s little 
daughter, the maiden of twelve, watched by her mother’s 
love, with the stately father pleading for her, is a picture 
for an artist; fit matter for a poem;—the light and joy of 
her parents, the charm of the household, the pride of the 
village. But why cry Behold! when there is nothing to see 
but coarse poverty, and ugly want, and wretchedness ? 
Twelve years of age, we read of the maiden. Suffered for 
twelve years, we read of the other. Were ever twelve years 
less alike! or the maiden twelve years of sunny laughter: 
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a lovely springtime bursting now into summer’s fulness. 
But for the other, twelve years of want and woe; years that 
have left her wrinkled and withered, and penniless and 
despairing. ; 

Ah it is a sight worth stopping all this host to look at. 
Behold a woman who shows us that Jesus Christ has room 
in His Heart not only for gentle innocence and beauty, but 
for unlovely want, and for those who have nocharm. Jesus 
Christ has not come only to save nice amiable people who 
are good enough to get some influence with Heaven. He is 
come to find sad hearts everywhere; to help the needy 
everywhere, to stretch out hands of healing to all. This 
woman it is who becomes the picture and pattern of faith. 

There are three stages in the story that it is well to notice, 
though it is a pity to break the narrative by dwelling upon 
them separately—hearing, coming, finding. 

A certain woman when she had heard of Jesws—it begins 
there. 

Think of her sitting with some neighbour who gossips of 
the day’s event. 

“ Have you heard the news about this great prophet of 
Nazareth? It is wonderful what He does.” 

Blessed be God, even gossips may do some good when their 
theme is Jesus ;—what a blessed gossip was that whom the 
famous tinker overheard one sunny day near Bedford. 

“ No,” answers the sufferer dolefully, “I never hear any- 
thing scarcely, and I never get any one in to see me. Who 
is He?” 

“Well, from what they tell me He must be the most 
wonderful man that ever walked the earth. Some say that 
it is Elias come again ; and some that it is the very Messias.” 

“ And what does He do?” asks the sufferer in a languid 
and despairing way, for she has given up expecting to hear 
of anything that can bring her any good. 

“Do!” eries the other—‘do!—Why everything. *He 
opens blind eyes, and casts out devils, and cures fevers, and 
makes lepers whole. Why they tell me that He actually 
bade the very winds and waves be still, and the storm was 
over instantly and there was a great calm.” 

Then the poor sufferer sighs—a sigh born half of desire 
and half of despair—“I suppose He is a long way off. In 
Jerusalem yonder I expect, so that a poor body like me has 
no chance of getting near Him.” 

“Nay,” says the other. “ He is here—He landed this very 
hour. As I came on I met Jairus the ruler hastening down 
to find Him, for they tell me that the little daughter is very 
ill, and almost at her last gasp.” 

“ But I suppose He charges a great deal, doesn’t He? 
You see I am so poor that there is no chance for me,” cries 
the sufferer again. 

“ Charges ! ” laughs her neighbour—“ no indeed: He never 
will take anything at all.” 

“ But, oh dear—I am afraid of these—doctors,” the poor 
woman says, shaking her head, “you see I have suffered so 
much from their medicine and rough ways.” 

‘Then the other explains—“ Ah, bless you—this Prophet 
gives no medicine at all, and He heals with a touch, old and 
' young, no matter what ails any, He makes them whole.” 

“And you say He is passing through the street this very 
hour ?” 

“Yes,” says the neighbour. 

“Then I will just go and be made whole.” 

When she heard of Jesus, she came—of course. What 
else should she do? If she had sat hearing about Jesus all 
the days of her life, would that have done her any good. If 
she had been never so interested in the story, and had wept 
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with gladness at the wonderful doings, what should all that 
have availed her ? 

She said “I will go forth and find Him, for if Ido touch 
but His clothes I shall be made whole.” 

It is an awful thing to get into the habit of hearing about 
Jesus until we come to think of Him as nothing but a text 
for sermons—a subject on which to hang our Sunday services 
—never so much as thought of asa Blessed Presence who 
comes to light up ourlives. He is no real Help; no healing 
Power—only a sound. There is an awful possibility of 
hearing about Jesus until we never think of doing anything 
else but hear about Him. Well may we be troubled for these 
the preacher’s perplexity and his despair. The more inter- 
ested they are the more they will listen and be content with 
listening. The more they enjoy the service, the more 
satisfied are they with it. They hear, but they do not come 
to Him, They know all that we can tell them, and yet they 
do not know Him. Let thismadness end. When she heard 
of Jesus she came saying, “Jf I may but touch the hem of His 
garment I shall be made whole” —-I—I—Oh blessed boldness 
—Faith’s strength lies in that individuality—I—I—I—“ If 
I may but touch His clothes.” Of course if He can heal ten 
thousand others He is not come only that I may hear about 
Him ; He is come to heal me. If He is sucha mightly prophet 
why should I be shut out in my sorrow and suffering ! 

Will you think it, believe it, say it now in your heart— 
“Tf I may but touch the hem of His garment I shall be made 
whole.” 

But I think that the gossip who had brought the tidings 
is somewhat frightened at the poor woman’s proposal herself 
to go forth to Jesus—the preacher is not always full of faith 
in his own message. 

“What! you go out—now! just as you are!—and to 
touch Him! No,no. That would never do. Of course, it 
is all very well for this Jairus—you see he is a great man 
and has much influence, But yow, so poor and all unknown ! 
I will tell you what you might do. Go and see the Ruler 
to-morrow sometime, and ask him to speak to this Jesus 
of Nazareth for you—and then perhaps this great Prophet 
may hear what you have got to say.” 

Then I think the sufferer gets indignant. “'To-morrow! 
no indeed. He may be gone by then. I will go now; and 
if I do touch but His clothes I shall be made whole.” 

The very pattern of faith is this. If a prophet has come 
to bless and heal any, surely He will be readiest to heal 
those who need Him most. Her helplessness, her poverty, 
her friendlessness, were they not all claims upon His pity P 
When she heard of Him—ah, if she had heard of Him what 
we have heard—that He who was rich for our sakes became 
poor, that He was born as the little Babe and laid in the 
coarse manger, that He wrought as the lowly carpenter ; 
would she not have cried—“ Nay, my poverty and lowliness 
will command His sympathy and help.” What if she had 
heard of Him that He had come to lay down His life in all 
shame and agony for our sake, how bold should she have 
grown then? If she had heard Himself saying anything so 
exquisitely tender as this—“ Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest ’—what then 
could have stayed her? If she had known of Him all that 
we know, would she not have cried triumphantly—* Why, 
blessed be His name—He will thank me for coming—i1f 
T but touch His clothes I shall be made whole?” 

Any way is right that leads to Jesus if we do but come. 
Everything is of no avail without coming. His great love 
knows nothing of stately etiquette. Seek Him, and you are 
bound to find Him. Let but the heart go forth to look for 
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Him, and turn which way it will it cannot fail to find 
Him. 

But once again the neighbour suggests—“ Well, if you 
will go, do not go now. It isa very inconvenient time. 
You see He is just on His way to the house of Jairus; the 
little daughter is dying, and if you hinder Him now, it might 
be a dreadful thing—the little maiden might be dead.” 

“ Ah,” says the woman, ‘‘I must go now. JI may never 
have another chance. I will not hinder Him. I will take 
care of that—the little maiden shall not suffer. I will just 
get in behind Him and touch the hem of His garment, and 
I shall be made whole.” 

Again, the very pattern of faith, The Lord Jesus has but 
one time for salvation—one time only is there when we can 
be quite sure that it is not inconvenient to Him, and that 
He will be willing to weleoome us. He has announced the time 
plainly, and it issurely best to go at the time that He has 
appointed. Now—ro-payis the day of salvation : Now is 
the accepted time. There are privileges and indulgences that 
are free to men only on certain days; there are blessings 
limited to certain occasions; rites and arrangements depen- 
dent on circumstances. But the Lord Jesus has not made 
the tremendous issues of our salvation hang upon the con- 
venience of others. The hour of your seeking is the hour 
of God's willingness, 

But the neighbour has not done yet, and whilst the poor 
sufferer is making ready to go there comes yet another 
appeal. ‘“ Dostay,and listen toreason. It is utterly useless 
for you to go off like this. You wall never get near Him. 
When I came the people were waiting for Him from all the 
country-side. I should have stayed myself, but I was afraid 
of being crushed to death. And a poor weak creature like 
you are, you will not have achance. You had better stay 
at home and wait for a quiet time when you can make sure 
of getting to Him.” 

Soul—my dialogue is no fancied one. Is it not thus that 
unbelief speaks within thee? “It is all very well for some 
folks, they have so many things in their favour. But look 
at the hindrances that are all about me—look at my company, 
look.at my business; look down into the week and see the 
swarms of things that there are to come and push me back 
from Christ. It is no use my trying to get toJesus. I must 
wait until circumstances are more favourable,” 

“Well,” she says, “J can but try. It is surely worth 
trying.” And forth she goes. And now as she comes out 
of the narrow way the crowd is passing—she is crushed here, 
and pushed hither ;—elbowed backward and thrust onward, 
until she is lecserae to despair—when suddenly right in 
front of her, there stands the mighty Prophet—the blue 
ribbon that frmged His robe hung within her reach. Forth 
went that wasted finger and thumb and touched it—and 
instantly the tide of blessed health came bounding through 
her. She was made whole. } 

Ah, blessed be God, so it ever is; if any soul will find 
Christ there is no power on earth or in hell that shall hinder. 
Oh seeker for Christ, no matter how dull thou art, how 
blundering, if thou will but seek Him earnestly herein failure 
is impossible. Here God’s own love is on thy side to prosper 
thee. Seek and ye shall find. 

She touched Him—many thronged and pressed Him ; 
every moment the crowd surged about Him; but here was 
one who put out the handand took hold of Him. She found 
the healing virtue. 

It is'the very picture of faith in its simplicity. We hear 
of Christ very often: we often come into His Presence: 
we may in our eagerness even throng Him and press Him— 


St 
yet there may be no contact, no claiming. In hearing the 
word we may be interested, filled with gracious purposes, , 


filled with good resolutions—and yet all dies away and is. 


ineffectual because we do not touch Him; the hand of our 
want does not go forth to claim Him as our own. In prayer 
and in the round of our religious life we may go through the 
forms, devoutly, sincerely ; and yet we may miss the healing 
virtue because there is not the faith which takes Him for 
our need, It is precisely at this point that we so often fail, 
Now, whilst this thought is with you be resolved that this 
mistake shall not be yours. Vow boldly claim Him as your 
own—your Helper ; your Healer; your Saviour; your All. 

We linger over the scene a moment longer that we may 
see Laith’s welcome and success. 

If the neighbour had followed the woman to see how she 
fared, think of her watching from some corner just on the 
edge of the crowd. The whole host is stopped. All are 
hushed, as Jesus turns and asks—“ Who touched me?” 

“There,” says the neighbour, “TI told her so. The great 
Prophet will be very angry at one like she is, taking such a 
liberty with Him!” Then in the hush Peter’s explanation 
is heard—‘ Master the people throng Thee and crush Thee, 
and sayest Thou ‘ Who touched me?’” But Jesus stands 
still and looks quietly about Him. 

“Oh, dear; what will He say ? what will He do ?” thinks 
the neighbour, And whilst He was looking thus there is 
another comer, ‘Ah, I told her so, the worst time she could 
have chosen.” And, pushing in through the crowd, there 
comes the servant of Jairus. “Trouble not the Master— 
the daughter is dead!” 

“There; now you see what comes of your thrusting yourself 
upon Him at a time like this, The little maiden might have 
lived if you had not come troubling the Prophet just 
now.” : 

Ah, there was no help for it. The woman creeps like a 
guilty thing with head hung down and tearful eyes and a 
great sob choking her—caught in the act. She just fell 
down before Him and told Him all about it. Then the 
crowd was hushed to hear what this righteous Prophet would 
say. Angry? No. Oh what gracious love filled all that 
face! He laid His hand upon er in gentlest blessing. He 
called her by a tender name of endearment. “ Daughter, 
fear not; be of good heart, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Intruding? Unweleome? No, indeed. Never was a more 
loving word spoken to any that ever came. Oh! be sure of 
a ee welcome, whoever thou art, if thou wilt but come to 
Him. 

And inconvenient! nay, indeed; her coming was no 
hindrance to Jairus, but a most blessed help, The little 
daughter was dead ; and whilst at one side there stood the 
messenger,saying “ Trouble not the Master,” on the other side 
stood the Lord Himself saying to the woman—* Thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” And Jairus turned to see that face 
aglow with health; the poor sufferer erect and strong ; and 
it was with a new meaning that he heard the words of 
Jesus—“ Believe only and thy daughter shall live.” So did 
the poor sufferer lift up the faith of Jairus against death 
itself. For ourselves, for Christ Himself, for everybody else, 
the best thing we can do is to come boldly and take Him 
as our own. Now let the touch, the contact be yours. The 
hand of faith thrust forth to Him shall find the healing 
virtue waiting still as mighty as of old—Thy faith shall 
make thee whole. 


Hz that forgets his friend is ungrateful unto him; but 
he that forgets his Saviour is unmerciful to himself, 


« 
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Faith. (By special permrssion of the Artrst. 


From the painting by Edward Armitage, R.A.) 
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NOTES ON BOOKS —III. 
Lives or ABNOLD, KINGSLEY, AND WILBERFORCE. 


Tux biographies of Thomas Arnold, Head Master of Rugby, 
Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley, and Samuel Wilber- 
force, Bishop successively of Oxford and Winchester, are 
interesting examples of active clerical life in three distinct 
spheres, those of the schoolmaster, the parish clergyman and 
author, and the bishop; for three more energetic, earnest, 
and self-deyoted men in these several careers it would not 
be easy to find in modern biography. ‘Though each phase 
of thought they represent may not accord with the opinions 
of individuals, it is thought contact with which can be 
productive of only good. 

Dr. Arnold founda most sympathetic biographer in his 
distinguished pupil, Dean Stanley; and though his life was 
one of comparatively little incident and is told mainly in 
correspondence, 1t is one which will bear reading and re- 
reading, and may inspire readers with some faint semblance 


of the profound influence that his pre-eminently practical: 


religion and broad-minded churchmanship exercised at 
Rugby, or at least may show how his name came to be 


associated for ever with the best traditions of Rugby and he || 


himself regarded as a model for all succeeding schoolmasters. 
The facts of his life are soon told. Born in 1795 at Cowes, 
Arnold was educated at Warminster and Winchester and at 
Corpus Christi, Oxford; was afterwards Fellow of Oriel, and 
after ten years experience with private pupils, was appointed 
Master of Rugby in 1829; and died suddenly on his forty- 
seventh birthday—at the zenith of his strength and useful- 
ness, when his popularity was greatest, and his reputation 
had outlived early opposition and ill-feeling born of mis- 
understanding—in 1842, just after his appointment as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. In this 
comparatively short space of time his work was done; and 
from its record will be learned what manner of man he was, 
how thorongh and unaffected in his piety, how intensely 
sincere and single-hearted in his fulfilment of duty, how 
clear-headed; liberal to the verge of being intolerant of 
intolerance; vigorous in body and mind, and well fitted to 
stamp, as he did, a Jasting impress upon not only the young 
and plastic minds and souls with which he came directly into 
contact, but upon national thought and Christianity. Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge describes him in his college days as 
“somewhat positive and too little deferential to authority, 
with a temper easily roused and easily appeased.% How this 
character was borne out in adult life is peculiarly well illus- 
trated in the letters contained in these volumes, among 
other correspondents being Archbishop Whately, the 
Chevalier Bunsen, Dean Vaughan, Dean Stanley, J.C. Hare, 
Rev. J. Tucker, Rev. G. Cornish, Sir T. 8. Pasley, etc. And 
bound up, so to speak, with the life of the man himself, 
is the life, too, of that great public school over which he 
presided, and into which he laboured to infuse his own 
earnest and manly Christianity until it became so pene- 
trated with his spirit as to be not so much “ Rugby” as 
“ Arnold.” 

The “Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley,” edited by 
his widow, show us a man who in his kindliness, his activity, 
his many-sidedness, and his earnestness, approached very 
near to the ideal that may be conceived of a village rector. 
It was in the quiet little Hampshire village of Eversley, his 
first and last charge, that some of the most salient points in 
his character shone brightest ; but while he was entering 
fully into every branch of parochial work, his energy and 
mental activity were overflowing into the fields of noyel- 


writing, lecturing, science, poetry, correspondence, angling, 
and the great social and religious questions of the day. In 
reading. his letters and other writings, nothing is more 
striking than the remarkable strength, vigour, and versatility 
of the man, and the eager enthusiasm with which he entered 
into every subject he touched; while the geniality and 
humour that gleam out every now and again sometimes 
result, naturally as they spring from his robust temperament, 
in a rather strange mingling of jest and earnest, fishing and 
funerals. The amount of his correspondence was very great, 
and the whole tone and style of his letters change according 
to the personality of the individual addressed. ‘There are 
earnest letters to his “master,” F. D. Maurice, jocular 
ones to Thomas Hughes, detailed accounts of his own pro- 
ceedings to his clever wife, letters of advice to young men 
unknown to him, on the cure of stammering (from which he 
himself had suffered), on poetic spondees and alexandrines, 
on stones and strata, butterflies and botany. The rests 
taken for the relief of that mental exertion with which his 
physical strength could not keep pace, include visits to the 
West Indies and the United States, and also to Scotland 
and Wales on naturalising or fishing excursions. One of 
the defects of the biography is an overplus of letters of no 
intrinsic interest, from outsiders, 

The main faults in the “ Life of Bishop Wilberforce” are 
faults also of commission ; the editor of the later volumes, his 
eldest son, has been seriously blamed for the insertion of a 
good deal of matter which an editor of less zeal and more 
discretion might probably have omitted; and the first 
volume, conscientiously as the work of authorship was 
accomplished by Canon Ashwell, has a considerable number 
of letters and diary extracts about which the general reader 
will care little. Nevertheless, as the record of the life and 
work of one of the most popular and energetic of modern 
bishops, a brilliant orator, gifted with that ready eloquence 
his sons, the present Bishop of Newcastle and Canon Basil 
Wilberforce, have inherited, an impassioned politician, and 
a favourite of Court and society, the biography is one which 
ought to be read, and in which much to interest will be 
found. There are many points of similarity between Samuel 
Wilberforce and the two distinguished men above-mentioned ; 
but as his social position brought him, in a sense, more into 
the world, so the perils of popularity and the fierceness of 
criticism attendant on his actions increased. 

Possibly a desire to stand well in the opinions of men 
lent an appearance of insincerity to Wilberforce’s character, 
and a profound consciousness of the danger of overvaluing 
public estimation is expressed in his diary. Not unfre- 
quently, however, a somewhat impetuous haste to proclaim 
his opinions as soon as they were formed or immediately he 
had seen cause to alter them, and also a genuine wish to do 
justice to all parties, were mistakenly supposed to proceed 
from the same cause; while personal conscientiousness and 
activity occasionally showed themselves in somewhat over- 
bearing letters to his parish clergymen. Samuel Wilber- 
force ruled his diocese, no doubt, with a strong hand; it was 


his nature to desire to know, help, and counsel all; and his 
strong political views, centred in admiration for Mr. Glad- 
stone, gave much offence in some quarters. But his wide-reach- 
ing interest and grasp, his quick wit and ready sympathy, and 
his buoyant nature, always on the alert, yet, beneath the 
brilliant surface, often deeply depressed, make the pages of 
his biography instinct with life; and the frankness with 
which it reveals the lights and shades of an impulsive tem- 
perament should not lessen appreciation of work achieved. 

| In one cad respect these three men, who have and will 
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have each his place in the history of the Church, shared a 
like fate. All died, two very suddenly, in what would seem 
their prime—Arnold at forty-seven, Kingsley at fifty-seven, 
and Wilberforce at sixty-seven. Linpa GARDINER. 
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HINTS HOR MOTHERS. 


Lapis’ and children’s underlinen is now made in a variety 
of fancy materials, in place of calico, which has been so 
universally used for this purpose. The designs are more 
simple than formerly, fewer pufts, tucks, and frills being used. 
These, however, are made up for by the rich trimmings used, 
broad Valenciennes, Cluny, and Chantilly lace being in 
great favour. Many of these have a row of openwork, 
through which a narrow ribbon is run. Figured and coloured 
linen percal, or batiste, are often used for undevlinen, 
especially for night-dresses. 


Our illustration shows a night-dress made of white calico, 
and trimmed with pink-dotted percal and ribbon bows, in 
place of embroidery. The back of the night-dress is set into 
a yoke, while the front is tucked and trimmed with percal, 
which is also used for the cuffs and sailor collar, which 
finishes the neck. We shall be pleased to supply paper 
patterns of this or any other article of ladies’ underlinen. 
Some of our readers have asked for flat patterns of com- 
binations, ete. We can scarcely illustrate these in a maga~- 
zine of this description, but we can supply patterns at the 
following rate: Ladies’, 6d.; children’s, 4d. 

We have before us patterns of the new cellular cloth; 
the primary use of which is for garments worn next the 

skin. As the name implies, the fabric is woven in cells. 
The cells, however, are not an open network, but are crossed 
by a fine fibre, or fluff. The object of this system of clothing 
is to provide a fabric which shall be porous, and thus allow 
the moisture, etc., thrown off by the skin to escape without 


* 


interruption, and at the same time to prevent undue loss of 
heat. In this cloth the air passing off from the body at the 
natural heat of the body, is temporarily held in the loose 
fibres exactly as it is in the fur of quadrupeds clothed for 
the exigencies of cold. 

When we remember that the clothes we wear are not 
warm in themselves—they only prevent the body from 
losing heat in consequence of the air they enclose—the 


| advantage of the system will be apparent. 


The cellular cloth is woven in cotton, wool, silk, and also 
in a mixture of cotton and silk, called silkloline. It can be 
bought by the yard or in woven garments, such as under- 
vests, pants, etc. The price is moderate, and the cloth 
washes well, and does not require the ironing that ordinary 
calico underlinen does. 

Many doctors are using it for bandages, for which purpose 
it is well adapted, its porous nature allowing a ready escape 
for every impure odour from the wounded or diseased part 
to which a bandage has to be applied. Cellular cloth is also 
very pretty for children’s dresses, pelisses, tennis-jackets, etc. 


LirtLe Giru’s Mantis. 


Our second illustration shows a pattern suitable for alittle 
girl’s mantle or dust-cloak, The design is very similar to 
those used for ladies’ mantles, but the smocking. on the 
shoulders gives it a younger appearance. If our readers 
find any difficulty with the smocking, gathers can be used 
instead, and the effect will be much the same. A cloak of 
this description will be found very useful if made in fine 
woollen material, even in summer-time, when we get many 
cool days, and also in the early autumn before it is necessary 
to take to thicker garments. The only trimming used is a 
ribbon let in at the side seam, which will serve to tie the 
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plain loose fronts. No lining is used except to face the 
fronts. Flat patterns can be supplied in two sizes ; one for 
children from four to eight, and the other for those between 
the age of eight and twelve. Post free, 6d. 
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SONG FOR CHILDREN, 
Words from the L.O.0.C. P.P. Music by ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 
(By permission.) FN 
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“Oh, Mr. Rutherford, will he die?” p. 132. 


DULCIE DELIGHT. 


\ BY JHNNIZ CHAPPELL, 


* Author of “ Her Suddest Blessing,” “ For Honour’s Sake,” ete. 
CHAPTER V. out of Little Dytton chapel, and made for the middle of 
DULCIE AND TOM. the hard, white road. 
“ Watt, what do you think of him?” It was a Sunday evening early in January. The heat of 


Such was Dulcis’s question, as she and Tom Hannaway || the densely-packed and gas-illumined building accentuated 
disentangled themselves from the crowd that was streaming || the keenness of the air without, where, high up in the blue- 
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DULCIE DELIGHT. 


black infinity of space the small round moon shone with | 


piercing brilliance, as though it were the source and heart of 
the bitter frost that was holding the earth in bonds of steel. 

“It’s a fine night,” said Tom, instead of replying to her 
question. ‘ Let’s go home the long way round.” 

“The wind is cold,” suggested Dulcie, holding up her 
muff to the cheeks which ‘rude Boreas” was stinging with 
his sharp salute. 

“Never mind that. We are well wrapped up,” returned 
Mr. Hannaway, carelessly. “I have not had five minutes 
alone with you yet, Dulcie !” 

The girl made no response to this assertion; she was busy 
re-arranging the hymn and chant-books, three in number, 
which seemed bent on pushing one another from the shelter 
of her arm. 

This hindered her so that Tom got several paces ahead ; 
but running to catch up with him, she repeated her former 
query, “ What did you think of Mr. Rutherford ?” 

“Oh, he'll do.” 

Dulcie’s heart, which, for some occult reason, had worked 
itself into a sort of flutter listening for the expected ex- 
pressions of approbation, sank in unmistakable disappoint- 
ment. 

“You never saw our chapel so full before,” she rejoined. 

“No. He seems to draw. People like that sort of thing, 
I suppose.” 

“ What sort of thing P What do you mean?” questioned 
Dulcie; ‘ I’m sure, Tom, it was all beautiful !” 

Why, making out that it’s selfish to be thankful for our 
mercies; when we’ve been taught all our lives that gratitude 
to think that we have got so many more of this world’s 
goods than certain other folks, is our most becoming frame 
of mind. I’m sure I never enjoy the comfort of a good 
great-coat so much as when I see some poor wretch shiver- 
ing along in rags.” 

“That would take all the comfort away from ms,” said 
Dulcie. “I should be feeling their coldness all the time 
instead of my own warmth. That’s why what Mr. Ruther- 
ford said to-night helped me so, And he didn’t say we 
ought not to be thankful, Tom. He said that the most 
acceptable gratitude to God caunot be satisfaction that 
He has favoured us more than others—that we have re- 
ceived His bounty while our neighbours have been neg- 
lected; but to believe in and be thankful for His love to 
all, whatever their outward circumstances may be. I’m 
so glad,” continued Dulcie, warmly, “that he said that. 
For, next time J feel miserable because I hear of anyone 
being very unhappy, or very poor, and can’t help them, I 
shall think to myself, ‘ Well, after all, God loves them quite 
as much as He does me, and is doing the best for them, and 
perhaps comforting them in some way that I can’t see; and 
when it is quite the right time, if they will only let Him, 
He will give them as much happiness as they can hold.’” 

“Viverybody isn’t such a little angel as you are, Dulcie, 
my dear,” began Tom, with a sentimental air, for they were 
by this time alone in a narrow, moonlit lane. “I don’t have 
any such sweet thoughts; but, perhaps, if I were always 
with you——” 

Dulcie, however, had an invincible objection to being called 
an angel, and was meanwhile asking what Tom thought of 
Mr. Rutherford’s appearance; didn’t he look nice in the 
pulpit? or this was the first time Mr. Hannaway had 
seen the young minister in that elevated position. 

“ He’s consumptive, isn’t he ?” was Tom’s counter query. 
“His great hollow eyes and thin nose give him a wonder- 
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‘ “Qwlish!” And Dulcie had been thinking she had never 
seen a more spiritual face. ‘“ He is not consumptive,” she 
said, 
body ; and his sermons do take it out of him, tremendously, 
You see, they are not common-place—just pieced together 
from commentaries and books—but all his thoughts are his 
own, and he gets so excited over their delivery. Why, papa 
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“ But Dr. Tonnick says his mind is too much for his — 


says that very often when he goes into the vestry after 


the evening service, he is trembling so he can hardly hold 
a glass of water to his lips! 
get up to breakfast on Monday morning. Papa sent him 
a dozen of first-rate old port for a Christmas present. It 
was just like the darling! But that goose of a Miss Pryce 
-—she’s a very strict teetotaller, you kuow—went on at him 
for it as if he had done something dreadful. Quite dis- 


And he is never able to © 


respectful to Mr. Rutherford, I thought it; but I know the ~ 


poor old dear fancied. she was doing right.” 

Now all this rippling gossip about Mr. Rutherford and 
his peculiarities was not only utterly uninteresting, but 
tiresome to Tom, who wanted to get Dulcie upon quite a 
different topic of conversation. So, as soon as he could 
conveniently break in upon it, he asked, ina tone of patient 
resignation, whether she could put the minister and Miss 
Pryce, and all the rest of them out of her thoughts for five 
minutes and listen to him, “I’ve been ever so long waiting 
for an opportunity,” he said, “ of saying something of more 
importance to me than all the affairs of the Little Dytton 
people put together. Dulcie, I’m very unhappy.” 

“Oh, Tom, dear,” was the sympathetic response, “I'm so 
sorry !” 

“ Yes, things are now fast going from bad to worse. Mrs. 
Mumby has let her drawing-room floor to a rich old lady, 
who can pay for any amount of extras, and the parlours 
have to sing small. Day after day is my breakfast cold or 
my dinner not ready for me, because my hours for meals 
happen to clash with those of the all-important drawing- 
room. And when I complained, she cut up quite rough, 
and showed off such independent airs.” 

“T wonder she isn’t afraid of losing you.” 

“J have reason to believe that the old lady has expressed 
a wish to have a pet nephew of hers under the same roof 
with her; and he would, of course, occupy the rooms I now 
hold. But whether or no, stay there I can’t! The cld girl 
keeps a parrot that shrieks like a railway-whistle, and a cat 
that comes in and smothers my things with white hairs, and 
a little wretch of a dog who has taken a violent dislike to 
me, and barks himself into fits whenever he hears me come 
into the house. In short, things have come to such a pass 
that, considering my Christmas rise, I think it is high time 
we settled down in a cosy little home of our own.” 

“ Wel” gasped Dulcie, with such a start that the hymn- 
books leaped into a neighbouring ditch. 

“Yes, to be sure, my darling! You and J. I leave it, of 
course, for you to ‘name the happy day,’ but suppose we 
say in a couple of months’ time from now ?” 

“Oh, Tom! I—I—I never thought you meant that!” 

““Why—Dulcie! What? Hasn't it always been an under- 
stood thing ?” cried Tom, in his turn startled now. 

“T never understood it so,” returned Dulcie, with white 
face and trembling lips. “Oh, Tom, we have been like 
brother and sister all our lives—it can’t be anyhow else 
now!” 

“But, Dulcie, I’ve always intended to marry you. I 
thought you knew that. What else do you suppose I have 


been coming backwards and forwards for all these years P— 
fully owlish cast of countenance,” | You must have known it, Dulcie!” 
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“ We—we've never been engaged,” she faltered. 
“Tf by ‘engaged’ you mean you have not had a ring, I'll 
soon mend that. I'll bring one down next time I come. 
You ought to have had one before, of course. It is my 
fault. Which do you like best, dear, a cluster, ora diamond 
solitaire?” pursued Tom, boldly. 
“Oh, no, neither, thank you! Really, Tom, it is very, 
~ yery kind of you, but—but I can't marry you.” 
“ Dulcie! How can you treat me so!” cried the discon- 
certed youth. “After leading me on as you have, and 
everybody taking it for granted that it was all settled, and 
the good chances I have lost for your sake. I might have 
been married, and well married too, over and over again. 
You can’t mean it, Dulcie! I won’t believe it. I shall bring 
you a diamond ring next time Icome down. You are mine, 
my Dulcie. We are engaged!” 
He sought to draw her to his side, but she burst into 
tears, 


CHAPTER VI. 
WAS IT A WARNING? 
Tur morning rose keen and bright. The full red sun glowed 
through a white fog, but the sky in the zenith was clear and 
blue. Every fence and railing was encrusted with trans- 
parent hoar; not a twig or grass-blade but was set about 
with a fairy chevaua-de-frise of icy spikes; not a leaf but 
was daintily outlined with crystal fringe and clothed with a 
sparkling frosty bloom. Even the tarpaulin-covered waggons 
that were plodding along to the market town were white as 
sugared buns. It was just the morning to set young blood 
effervescing and young feet dancing on the dry, firm ground. 

But Dulcie Delight, walking on an unnecessary errand to 
Kingscombe, that she might not be expected to see Tom off 
at the station, neither danced nor effervesced, though under 
ordinary conditions she would have been the first to be 
exhilarated into a frolicsome mood by such weather as this. 
Sedately she walked, with inelastic step, and her eyes—heavy 
and dark-rimmed by a sleepless night—were bent upon the 
road beneath her feet. 

“ Poor Tom!” she was thinking. “I suppose I have not 
treated him as I ought. I suppose it was wrong of me to 
let him come here, and go about with him and all, as I did. 
But being a cousin and having gone on in that way from a 
child, I never thought he might have a notion of anything 
else. Papa must have had, though, for he has always rather 
teased me about Tom. But then that’s just his way! Oh, 
dear, I’m afraid I’ve been very stupid, and blind, and ridi- 
culous! and I’ve gone and spoilt somebody’s life. But, no! 
I must not let it be spoilt—that would be too dreadful! 
I must marry him—of course I must !—if it is to make him 
happy. Poor Tom, as he said this morning, he has never 
had much happiness. He’s never known the comfort of a 
real home; losing his parents so young, and preyed upon by 
unfeeling lodging-house keepers ever since he was a boy. I 
wonder, as he says, how he has borne up as he has! It 
would be awful of anybody to have it in their power to 
make him happy new and not do it. But, oh, dear! I wish 
he had fixed upon somebody else. And yet—and yet—I’m 
sure I don’t know why I should! He is a good, serious- 
minded young man, steady, and prudent, and well educated, 
and—and everything a girl ought to want. And it isn’t, of 
course, as if I had ever liked anybody else——! ” 

_ “Good morning, Miss Delight!” 

Dulcie’s ill-regulated little heart gave a jump that sent a 
rush of crimson over cheeks and ears. 

“Good mornirg, Mr. Rutherford,” she demurely replied. 

“This kind of weather is quite exhilarating, isn’t it ? ” 

‘ 
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“ Yes, quite.” 

“The skaters will be in high glee if it only lasts.” 

“JT suppose they will.” 

“ Do you skate, Miss Delight ?” 

“ No, not much.” 

Mr. Rutherford meditated a brisk hand-shake and an 
abrupt turn round the next corner. It was evident, he 
thought, that his company was not desired. 

Dulcie, angry with herself for being so stupid—she always 
did seem stupid lately when talking to the minister—cast 
about in her mind for something agreeable to say, and pre- 
sently observed, a trifle awkwardly, ‘‘ We are very glad that 
you are going to be away next Sunday—at least, I mean we 
are glad you are going to Penchester ! ” 

“T dare say,” returned Mr. Rutherfcrd, rather wickedly, 
for he didn’t mean a word he said, “ that my absence, though 


brief, will be a relief to some of my c:ngregation. Mr. 
Walker, who will take my place, is a first-rate man.” 
“Oh, Mr. Rutherford, I didn’t mean that! We would 


rather hear you than anybody else in the world!” cried 
Dulcie, shocked into unnecessarily emphatic speech. “I 
only meant that we are delighted you are going to have 
such an honour.” 

“T suppose it is rather a compliment to be asked to 
officiate at North Street Chapel, Penchester,” returned Mr. 
Rutherford, much more calmly than he felt. For Dulcie’s 
impetuous warmth of utterance had set all his veins a-glow- 
ing. “It is the largest place of worship belonging to our 
denomination, I understand, for nearly fifty miles round, 
and one of the best attended.” 

He knew, as he spoke, that his words were prompted by a 
spirit of vanity, and savoured not of respect to that hcnour 
“which cometh from God only.” If he cculd have seen 
what lay before him! But he nevertheless felt the un- 
thought-of reproof in the girl’s next words. 

“ How almost overpowered you must feel with the tre- 
mendous responsibility of addressing so many people!” she 
said. ‘ To think that to you it is given to help hundreds of 
men and women nearer to heaven and to God.” 

“Tt is a solemn trust,” he responded. Then, after a brief 
pause, sprang almost involuntarily to his lips the sudden 
query, ‘“‘ Have I ever helped you, Dulcie ? ” 

She did not notice that he used her Christian name, 
though the next instant his own face was flushing like a 
girl’s at his inadvertence. Raising her sweet, brown eyes 
with earnest gratitude, she answered— 

“ Oh, so often—so much !” 

The dark-fringed orbs quickly drooped again as they met 
the light of radiant joy in his, and Dulcie toyed nervously 
with the tassel of her muff. 

“Not oftener, or more than you have helped me,” said _ 
Mr. Rutherford, fervently. ‘Many a time has the sight of 
your face been an inspiration to me!” 

“ Tm—very glad,” murmured Dulcie. 

The minister was silent, walking close to her side, with his 
umbrella carelessly across the shoulder farthest from her, 
and his gaze bent upon the ground. Words, tender and 
impassioned, were struggling for utterance. Why should he 
not now, at once, tell her of the love that had been growing 
and deepening in his heart during the past months? He 
was not wholly dependent upon his modest stipend, for he 
had a small private income besides. He could offer her a 
home equal to that she now enjoyed. What need was there 
to delay the confession that must come, soon or late ? 

Strange, indeed, how small a stone of circumstance will 
turn aside the wheels of a great event | 
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“T will wait,” thought Mr. Rutherford, “until we get 
past the inn. When we are alone in that quiet bit of road 
beyond, where the elm-boughs meet overhead, then—then I 
will tell her all my heart ! ” 

But the time came when, on his knees, he thanked God 
that he had been hindered. 

A light spring-cart stood waiting in front of the inn. Its 
sole occupant was a fair-haired child of four or five years 
old. He was standing up and leaning over the side of the 
vehicle, playing that he was “ fishing” with a cord tied to a 
stick. The poor horse, conscientious, but weary with long 
waiting, stood still and restlessly scraped the ground with 
his fore-feet. 

“That’s Joel Parker’s cart and his youngest little boy,” 
remarked Dulcie; adding, distressfully, “ What a shame it is 
to keep him there in the cold! I suppose that horrid man 
is getting too much to drink again.” 

“ Hardly, so early in the day, I should think,” returned 
the minister. 

Yet as he spoke the owner of the trap came out, not 
drunk, certainly, if by that we understand helpless or even 
unsteady, but simply brutal. Irritated by the impatience of 
the horse, he sprang forward, and roughly snatching, with 
an. oath, at the poor animal’s mouth, gave it at the same 
time a savage kick. 

Startled and exasperated, the creature reared upon its 
haunches, and the next moment the pretty child was lying 
senseless in the road. 

“Madman!” cried Mr. Rutherford, rushing forward, but 
too late—for it was all the work of a few seconds—to save 
the boy. Dulcie stood still for a minute, transfixed with 
horror, and then followed him. 

He gently lifted the little form in his arms, while the 
father looked on in dull amaze, sobered, but stunned, by the 
awful catastrophe. Dulcie turned sick at the sight of golden 
hair wet with blood. 

“Tt’s his head—his poor, dear little head!” she wailed. 
“Oh, Mr. Rutherford, will he die ? ” 

“Tf he does, that brute there” (with a glance of scathing 
indignation at the unhappy father) “is his murderer!” 
cried Mr. Rutherford, his voice quivering with anger and 
pain. So saying, he bore the still unconscious little victim 
onward to Kingscombe, in the neighbouring suburbs of 
which town the nearest surgeon lived. 


(Continued on page 145.) 
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“TIDYING UP.” 
BY ISABEL SUART ROBSON. 


Once upon atime it was thought impossible to separate 
genius from untidiness—a total disregard to external things, 
a perfect revelling in everything outlandish in personal 
appearance and dress, Great men, sometimes even great 
women, would discourse to a little circle of disciples concern- 
ing “system, which is the triumph of the mind over matter,” 
and “ order, heaven’s first law—the sanity of mind, the 
health of the body, and the security of the State,” quite 
oblivious of the fact that the tidiness, which they ignored, 
is but law and order brought near to us, and therefore as 
necessary to the world’s well-being. 

For the state of disorder which surrounded many great 
men we may make some excuse. Their work left them 
little time or inclination to perform the systematic “ keeping 


tidy,” or the disagreeable “setting to rights” necessary to - 


tidiness. Very seldom was there any one by them capable of — 
taking the onus of the task out of their hands. For thereis an’ — 


art in tidying, even though it is a very prosaic performance, 
“Some,” says Hazlitt, “have little idea of it beyond 


huddling together everything into holes and corners, so that, — 


if we want to find any particular article, it is like poking 


for a needle in a haystack.” Carlyle, in Sartor Kesartus, — 
makes Teufelsdrockh describe the visits of his housekeeper 


as a species of earthquake, which entirely upset both the 
tranquillity of his temper and the arrangement of his papers. 
He inhabited an apartment which certainly would have 
filled the heart of an orderly housekeeper with consternation. 
Of course there were books above, below, and around the 


table, shreds of every conceivable style of paper, tattered 


' manuscripts “ united in a common element of dust.” Ink- 


bottles and breadcrusts, coffee-pots and tobacco-boxes, 
periodical literature and articles of clothing, were hopelessly 


mixed. From this one apartment Teufelsdrockh banished | 


his sole domestic, Liza, but “ once a month she half forcibly 
made her way thither, with broom and duster, and 
(Teufelsdrockh hastily saving his manuscripts) effected a 
partial clearance, a-jail-delivery of such lumber as was not 
literary. These were her Hrdleben, which Teufelsdrockh 
dreaded much worse than the pestilence.” Like many other 
literary men, he would have studied, philosophised, and 
written for ever without being at all discomposed by the 
disorder which threw even the easy Liza into an energy of 
“tidying up.” 

We cannot all be great men ; indeed, if we must confess 
the truth, we believe by far the ‘greater number of us are 
commonplace people, and annoyed, “put out” we call it, by 
commonplace things. A little thing out of its place, some 
absurd break-down in the domestic régime, may do an 
amount of damage we could not anticipate. The damage 
done to the nervous system by loss of temper, irritation, 
and impatience is not the least to be considered. We have 
known people, well-to-do, with, seemingly, all, this world 
could give them, pleasant friendship, family affections, and 
yet their lives have been marred simply by a chronic state of 
domestic muddle. How impossible a man of neat, orderly 
habits finds it to enjoy life thoroughly when united to a 
careless, easy-going woman, whose happiness consists “in 
letting things drift.” It is an indisputable fact that a 
constant succession of worriesand petty annoyances tend to 
greater discomfort and misery than a real misfortune which 
may ennoble the character. 

Tidiness may be regarded not only as making our homes 


and ourselves comfortable, but as a source of cheerfulness... — 


It is an excellent remedy for low spirits. If you are feeling 
dejected and “ down in the mouth” about anything, set to 
work tidying out some corner that has wanted doing for 
months. By the time you have finished, it is astonishing 
how all the melancholy will have vanished, and you will feel 
braced for anything. We cannot tell why it is so, but the 
fact remains. ; 
In.the dwellings of the poor the value of order is inestim- 
able. Tidiness and morality are, at least among that class, 
always in the same ratio. George Eliot puts forth the same 
principle in Dorothea Brooke’s words, “ We cannot expect 
the poor to live decent lives if we do not give them decent 
houses.” Very much of the vice among the poorer classes 
lies at the door of the landlord. There-can be little en- 
couragement to the tenants of dilapidated, unwhitened 


dwellings to combat the dirt and diserder, which are un- | 


doubtedly the causes of much disease and often of death. 


Tidiness and cleanliness, like nearly all the virtues, may ~ 


a 
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‘be carried to excess. It is not wise to treat our houses and | 
property as if they were only possessed in order to be | 
_ eleaned, as some Dutch housewives are said to treat theirs. If | 
_ such be the case, tidiness means to the members of the family | 


not actively employed in its pursuit so much bustle, worry, | 


and annoyance. The perfection of Dutch cleanliness, we 
Amsterdam, where it is carried to a matchless height. 
- amounts almost to’ a religion among the inhabitants, who 
pass the greater part of their time scrubbing and rubbing, | 


and painting and varnishing; each housewife vies with her 
neighbour in devotion to the scrubbing-brush, as zealous 
Catholics do in their devotion to the cross.” It is said that 
the prediger or preacher of the place accommodates his 
doctrine to the views of his people, and in his discourses 


|| dwells particularly on the spotless purity and order of that 
are told by Washington Irving, is to be found at Broek, near || 
“lt i 


happy place in which he desires hereafter to meet them. 
That “order is Heaven’s first law” forms a cardinal point 


|| in their creed; and is believed in its most literal as well as 


widest meaning. 


Village 
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COLLECTIVE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


BY HELEN HOPE, 


Author of “ Thekla’s Decision.” 


Myriaps of radiant stars gemming the heaven, tracing 
upon its dark blue vault a pattern among whose shining 
mazes the eye wanders till it loses itself hopelessly, yet each 
star beaming with its own peculiar light, each following its 
own unerring course. 

Thousands upon thousands of tossing waves, stretching 
in vast expanse far as the eye can reach, yet each having 
its own especial voice, each crested with its own glistening 
foam-wreath. \ 

Hosts of stately pines, composing one vast forest, respond- 
ing to the caresses of the breeze in one continuous musical 
murmur, yet each having its own separate growth, its own 
individual whisper. 

Millions of grains of sand, forming one mighty dyke to 
withstand the inroads of the ambitious ocean, yet each 
having its own distinct identity, its own perfection of form 
and shade. 

Many notes forming one harmonious chord, one grand, 
glorious burst of music, yet each singing with its own indi- 
vidual voice its own peculiar song. 

Dependent, yet independent ; resembling, yet contrasting ; 
closely linked, yet existing alone; throughout the universe 
of God—on paraliel lines, yet one enfolding the other—run 
the two great ideas of the collective and the individual, the 
vast and the minute. When we think of the 1,500,000,000 
inhabitants of this our earth, how utterly insignificant does 
one man appear—one woman—one child! And yet each 
one, or nearly each one, is of far more importance to cer- 
tain of his fellow-creatures than is all the world beside. 

With the life of each one of those insignificant units are 
bound up the joys, the sorrows, the hopes, the fears—nay, 
perhaps the lives of others more or less numerous. ‘Hach 
has his own group of hearts encircling him with devoted 
love, with reverence, or with protecting care, or, it may be, 
hating, fearing, reviling him. But whether in love or in hate, 
‘he is one of the primary objects of attention with that group 
—a planet, around which they all revolve. Js he insignificant, 
then? Js his existence of no moment ? 

Look at the young mother fondling her‘first-born. There 
are, perhaps, millions of other babies in the world, but does 
that fact make her think less of hers? For her it is the 
loveliest, the sweetest child that was ever born, What are 
the other millions of babies to her? Her own, her one sur- 
passes them all. 

See that venerable man, whose faithful wife, the partner 
of his joys and sorrows for half a century, is just passing out 
of his sight, just going to leave him to tread the little re- 
mainder of life’s journey alone. Hundreds of aged women 
may be dying at the self-same moment in various parts of 
this vast globe. What are they tohim? His wife, his own, 
his one is being taken from him, and henceforth all is 
changed for him. 

It is generally thought that they love best who love few, 
on the same principle, I suppose, that those who study few 
subjects get a firmer grasp and a deeper insight into them 
than those who dabblein many. Anignorant, narrow heart, 
capable of taking in very few objects, often loves with an 
intensity and an undying constancy far beyond that of a 
wide and universally benevolent one. 

But is it always so? 

Naturally there are more strength and solidity in what is 


compressed into a small space than in what is widely spread 


out ; there is more intensity in a pure liquor contained in a 
small vessel than in the same quantity diluted so as to filla 
larger. But what if the larger vessel were filled simply by 
adding more of the pure liquor instead of diluting it? what 
if the substance, instead of being compressed into a small 
space, were increased so as to fill a larger? would not the 
strength and the intensity be the same ? 

The most circumscribed is often the strongest, truly; but 
ought it to be soP Does it not show how little there is of 
the genuine thing—too little to fill a wide heart, too little 
to embrace a large circle without being proportionally 
weakened ? The larger the amount of love, the more capable 
the heart will be of entering into and meeting the needs both 
of the many and of the few. 

Why should the collective and the individual clash ? They 
donot clash in God’s creation, but work together, the one with- 
in the other, in perfect harmony. If our minds were rightly 
balanced should we not be able to hold each in its own due 


place—to take in something of the vastness and grandeur: 


of the collective without overlooking the individual? The 
heart that bestows all its love and care on the few is unjust 
to the many; the heart that is universally philanthropic is 
too often unjust to the few who have the nearer claim, and 


perhaps without in the least benefiting the many. This is 


but human. 

But when we look away from our own poor, imperfect 
selves to the Source of all good, how different! The whole 
world is the object of His all-embracing and fathomless love, 
yet not.a sparrow falls to the ground without Him, And 
when we turn from the love and care of God as Creator to 
that special love which the Redeemer has for His ransomed 
ones, again we find the same perfection of vastness and 
individuality. 

“ Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it,” the 
Apostle Paul tells us; and how the heart expands at the 
thought of the millions of souls, immortal by that death, 
gathered into one unnumbered company, to share their 
Lord’s royal throne for ever! Yet the same apostle writes 
of “the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.” That Divine love concentrates itself upon the indi- 
vidual with the same intensity as if he alone on the whole 
wide earth were its object. , 

“TJ think I must be one of God’s favourite children,” said 
a Christian woman to whom that love had been manifested 
in wave after wave of sorrow, serving to draw her nearer to 
its Source. But knowing how impartial is the love of God 
towards His children, we can only say thut each child is the 
favourite ; each can nestle in those everlasting arms, which 
embrace all; each can say, ‘“ He is mine,” while all can say, 
“ He is ours.” 

Shall not, then, all of us who have tasted of that love seek 
to let ours be moulded after the same pattern? Let us not 
be afraid to think of the vast world, with its teeming millions, 
its depths of sin, its weight of woe, overwhelming the 
thought, maybe; but it need only draw out our hearts in 
wider sympathy, in more all-embracing prayer, in nobler 
effort. The thought of the vast whole, rightly weighed, will 
lead us to bestow more care on the units who compose it. 

Severed from the collective, what were the individual ? 
Without the individual, where were the collective P 
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THE MOTHER'S INTEREST. 
“MorueER,” said a boy of ten, coming in one day in great 
excitement, “ we've got a raft down on the river! 
and I've fixed it up lovely, an’——” 

“Mercy, child,” cried the mother, who knew that the 
river was shallow, and felt no further interest in his work 
there, “don’t bother me now. I’m cutting out a sleeve and 
I can’t hear your nonsense. Go way!” 

This was the mother’s habitual way of taking her boys’ 
communications. She had two, and she meant to do right 
by them, but before they were twelve years old they had 
learned that there was no place at home for the outpouring 
of their hearts, and they naturally sought sympathy else- 
where. The heart of a boy, if it be of the right stuff, is 
always full and running over. He needs a confidant. His 
“rafts” and “magic tables” are as mighty to him as the 
settling of the new minister or the rise and fall of stocks 
may be to his elders, and his spirit recoils with the same 
injured sense from the imputation that his affairs are 
“yonsense,” as if he were a man. 

Visitors in a certain family were much interested to see a 
boy of nine come in one day, and, after a sly salutation, 
pull his mother’s sleeve. It was in the country, and the boy 
was in charge of a flock of hens. 

“She’s come off!” he began, with a face full of sunshine. 
“Say.” glancing at the company, “ may I tell you about it?” 
“ Will you excuse Phil if he tel’s me?” said his mother. 

The visitors of course assented, : 

“Well, my good hen’s come off her nest!” burst forth 
Phil. “She hasn’t lost a chick. There were twelve chicks. 
Aunt Mary says it’s the best luck could be, and she thinks 
it’s because I’ve tended to her so.” 

“TY don’t doubt it,” suid the mother kindly. “I knew 
you would get your reward for being so faithful to your 
good hen.” 

“{ will surely come out by-and-by,” as he whispered to 
her. 

He rushed away, and she proceeded, half-apologetically : 

“T don’t know but I make too much of my children’s 
employments, but I have a theory that if I dignify them as 
if they were of importance and worth my serious attention, 
it maxes the boys more manly in their work. I take my 
sewing out nearly every day and sit awhile beside the hen- 
house which Philis making. I try to teach them that, as 
Mrs, Browning says, it is better ‘to pursue a frivolous art by 
serious means, than a divine art frivolously;’ though I 
don’t intimate to them, of course, that I regard their work 
as frivolous.” 

Surely there is no happier home than that in which the 
lad flies to his mother the instant he is inside the door with 
the story of his day’s doings, knowing that the minutest 
detail will interest her, and that he is sure of her sympathy 
and her counsel in it all. ; 

“My son,” said a mother of a boy of thirteen, who had 
just to'd her freely the story of a, really disgraceful act of 
his, “ I'm so glad you came right to me with this.” 

“Why, mother,” said the boy with honest pathos, “I 
never thought of not telling you. I should die if I couldn’t 
tell you everything. It makes me feel a great deal better, 
and you can tell me just what I ought to do.” 

The best of us make mistakes, and what wonder is it that 
our boys, with their high spirits and their ignorance of the 


Edgar 


world, blunder and get into scrapes pretty often? But it is’ 


a cause of rejoicing if either father or mother can get a hold 
on a young heart which leads it to them to open its worst 
recesses to their loving eyes. 


“T wish I could mind God as my little dog does me,” said 
a little boy, looking thoughtfully on his shaggy friend; “he 
always looks so pleased to mind, and I don’t.”—Kate Upson 
Clark. 


THE LITTLE LONE ONE. 

I somerimes think that if an angel were to wing its way to 
heaven and tell them that there was one little child here on 
earth—it might be one of those shveless, coatless ones you 
call a street arab—with no one to lead it to the cross 
of Christ, and if God were to call the angels round 
His throne and ask them to go and spend, say, fifty 
years in teaching that child, there would not be an 
angel in heaven but would respond gladly to the appeal. 
We should see Gabriel saying, “Let me go and win that 
soul to Christ.” We should see Paul buckling on his old 
armour again, and saying, ‘‘ Let me go back again to earth that 
I may have the joy of leading that little one to his Saviour.” 
Ah! we need rousing; there is too much apathy among 
professing Christians. Let us pray God that he may send 
His Holy Spirit to inspire us with fresh energy and zeal to 
do His work.—D. L. Moody. 
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FERN HUNTING. 

To the lover of gardens there is something particularly 
enticing in a hunt for ferns. It is true that the publication 
of localities has sometimes resulted in much harm by 
sending wholesale despoilers of Nature to them, who have 
gathered not wisely but too well; and it may be thought an 
injudicious thing to write another account of fern gathering. 
We have seen some of these individuals, with their capacious 
baskets and strong, capable trowels, clear off every fern from 
some delightial natural fernery, leaving it bare and common- 
place. They belong to the class that Thoreau describes as 
“making earth bald before her time,” and we have no 
sympathy with them. They are usually “dealers,” and they 
are as foolish as they are greedy, for they are simply “ killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

In spite of this abuse of Nature, there is no reason why 
the discreet fern-lover should not enjoy his fern hunt, if he, 
or she, will bear in mind this cardinal rule of the game :— 
That isolated specimens must not be taken, and that gather- 
ing must be restricted to a mere thinning out from consider- 
able clusters. This is the practice we have followed, and we 
can go back, year after year, to the same nooks and find the 
ferns as abundant as ever. Where rarities occur sparingly 
they must be considered sacred, and their habitat kept a 
profound secret. We know half-a-dozen spots within thirty 
miles of London where the Osmunda—the Royal fern—may 
still be seen growing in damp woods, but wild horses shall 
not drag the secret from us. Within the same radius from 
the Metropolis we know of woods where the undergrowth 
consists almost entirely of acres of the lovely Lady-fern ; 
hedge-banks, and the forks of grand old trees where the 
shaggy stems of Polypody creep and interlace; high woods 
of pine where nearly all the ground beneath is so crowded 
with the Hard-fern that it is difficult to get one plant free 
from the mass, There are quiet, secluded spots on one of 
the London commons, where for years we have jealously 
watched isolated ferns of several species that have survived 
the mania for over-draining these open spaces. 

But there are places where one need not scruple to let the 
world know that ferns grow, because if the world goes that 

way the world cannot fail to learn the fact. Such are the 
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its varnished 
‘fronds and_ its 
long, black stalks. © 
With it are hosts 
ofthe fresh, cool- 
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_ ferny combes of Devon which Mr. F. G. Heath has so happily 
described in his book, “The Fern World.” In the adjoining 
county of Cornwall too, the great amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere, coupled with the mildness of its climate, is 
specially favourable to the luxuriant growth of ferns. Our 
-artist has evidently taken a Cornish hedge-bank for the fore- 
ground of his picture. These hedges are mostly faced with 
flakes of rock set edgewise, and between the flakes are 
innumerable plants of the Black Spleenwort-fern with 


is true that whem 
growing out of a 
wall along a dusty 
high-road, such as 
that from Fal- 
mouth to Penryn, 
these plants — 
their somewhat: 
stunted fronds 
covered _ thickly 
with dust — are 
not calculated to 
inspire much en- 
thusiam. Butthere 
are quiet lanes 
and woodsides in 
the same locality 
where the Hart’s- 
tongue is a truly 
noble plant with 
broad, clean 
fronds standing 
erect to the height 
of three or four 
feet. 

, Round the beautiful estate of Carclew, near Penryn, the 
hedge-banks are crested with luxuriant ferns, and wherever 
a tiny spring oozes out from a bank the earth is covered 
with a delicately wrought carpet of the Cornish Money- 
wort, from which rise Lady-ferns and Hart’s-tongues of a 
tint to match their setting. Many such spots may be found 
in the picturesque region by Flushing, where Lord Clinton’s 
estate of Trefusis slopes down to the waves, and looks across 
to the fair town of Falmouth, rising terrace on terrace 
behind the commodious harbour. 

Here it was that, in climbing over the rocks where the 
Thrift grows to the water’s edge, we found the noble Sea- 
fern—a plant that cannot breathe the atmosphere of towns: 
and live. There was a deeply-cleft chasm in the rocks 
through which every incoming wave sent a mass of water 
and stones with terrific force, filling the chasm with spray. 
Here, with its roots penetrating between the layers of soft 
slate-rock, the Sea-fern held out its bold, dark fronds. ©n 
the sea-walls grew the Maiden-hair Spleenwort, and the 
Wall-rue Spleenwort. 

There is a charm about fern-hunting of this sort—a charm 
that can be experienced years after, when a glance over our 
fernery calls back to mind the place and circumstances under 
which each was gathered. Each specimen has thus its distinct. 
individuality, and it will be lovingly tended as well for its 
associations as for the zsthetic influences of its charming 
lines and curves and its perfect colouring. 

JAMES WESTON, 


THE TIME OF FLOWERS. \ 


Ox, bless God for the flowers, 
That make the world so fair, 
When field and wood and garden, 
Their choicest treasures bear ! 


They grow in perfect beauty, 
They neither toil nor spin, 
Yet not the grandest monarch 

Such robes can deck him in, 


They speak not, yet they utter 
The praises of our Lord, 
‘Whose Name is as the odour 
Of their sweet breath out-pour’d, 


The daisy—childhood's darling— 
Lifts up its star-like crest ; 

The rose, best loved of maidens, 
In royal hues is drest. 


The lily droops its chalice 
Pure as a soul wash’d white ; 

Oh, bless Ged for the flowers, 
So beautiful and bright ! 


Oh, bless Him, at Whose Presence, 
The richest blooms wax pale, 
Who is the Rose of Sharon, 
And Lily of the Vale! 
SHIRLEY WYNNE. 
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CHILDREN’S AILMENTS AND. THEIR PREVENTION. 


BY MRS. ATKINS, M.D. 


No. IV.—Sprnat CurvATURE. 


THE most serious form of spinal curvature, leading, as it 
frequently does, to permanent deformity and even to death, 
is the so-called angular curvature of the spine, which causes 
the child to become hump-backed. This form, which is 
almost invariably due to scrofula transmitted from the 
parent to the child, is all the more dangerous in that its 
commencement is frequently most insidious. © Often the 
only symptom for some considerable time will be a pain 
round the trunk, which the child will describe as a pain in 
the stomach. In other cases there will be no pain complained 
of, but the child will be observed to walk stiffly, the spine 
being moved as a whole and rigidly fixed; often the 
shoulders are raised, the chin elevated, and the toes turned 
in. In the case of infants, who can neither speak nor walk, 
one of the earliest symptoms will be a cry whenever the 
child is raised from the recumbent position. So long as it 
is allowed to lie quietly in the cot or on a pillow on the 
nurse’s knee it will appear quite happy, but the movement 
of the spine which naturally occurs when the child is raised 
in the ordinary manner causes pain, and hence the cry. 

The first symptoms of this formidable complaint being so 
slight, it behoves parents who have any reason to suspect 
that their child has inherited scrofula, carefully to watch 
for any of the above-mentioned symptoms, and by obtaining 
the best medical advice to endeavour to repair the evil they 
have wrought, for, if taken in time, the disease may he 
arrested and the child saved from death, and even from 
deformity. 

As regards prevention, there is little which can be done 
so long as men and women, themselves suffering from 
scrofula, or belonging to families markedly scrofulous, 
will continue to marry and have children. The only real 
prevention is not to bring such children into the world. 
Once this evil accomplished, all that remains to be done is 
to see that the child is surrounded by good hygienic circum- 
stances, ¢.g., fresh air, especially sea air, good food, warm 
clothing, ete. The child’s health must not be allowed to get 
below par by any remediable cause ; long school hours in a 
vitiated atmosphere are especially to be avoided, fresh air 
both day and night being of the utmost importance. 

Infants must be suckled by a healthy woman, and it is well 
to warn the nurse never to raise the child by placing the 
hands under the armpits, this tending to compress the ribs 
and force out the spine. 

Far more common, but fortunately less serious in its con- 
sequences, is the curvature of the spine denuminated 
“lateral,” and which manifests itself by what parents call 
* out-growing shoulder.” 

Whereas angular curvature of the spine is met with as 
frequently in boys as in girls, lateral curvature is almost ex- 
clusively seen in girls. 

Ihave often wondered whether parents ever ponder the 
question why their girls so often grow up with crooked 
spines, whilst their boys are as straight as arrows? In 
all probability, if' they do, the majority consider cur- 
vature of the spine as a portion of the primeval curse. The 
deeper thinkers may go a step further and ascribe it to the 
constitutional weakness of women; but none, so far as my 
experience goes, have the honesty to confess that the disease 
is caused simply by their own carelessness and want of 
common sense, 


If parents would only take the tronble to learn, they 
would find that the spinal muscles in both sexes are identical, 
and that consequently if they are sufficiently powerful to 
support the boy’s vertebral column, they are also sufficiently 
powerful to support that of the girl. They would further 
learn on enquiry, that all muscles which are not sufficiently 
exercised tend to atrophy or dwindle away. 

These two physiological data, taken in connection with 
the fact that lateral curvature in girls generally developes 
between the twelfth and eighteenth year, would surely lead 
careful parents a step further, and they would ask them- 
selves why at this special age their girls should so frequently 
be developing crooked backs, whilst their boys are straight 
and well-formed. That the time of puberty is not to be 
credited with this evil result is testified to by many medical 
authorities. 

For instance, Dr. Carpenter, the celebrated physiologist, 
writes, “The attainment of puberty in the male sex is not 
usually attended with any specific tendency to disease ; nor 
would it probably be in the female, if her mode of life were 
more accordant with the rules of health.” 

Ferther, Dr. Rayner Batten states in a most admirable 
article* on the physical training of girls, an article which all 
parents would be the better for reading, “we must look 
farther” (than puberty) ‘‘ for the cause of this instability 
of constitution in women.” 

* * * * * * 

“There is no difficulty in seeing it, for mest evidently it 
is to be found in the one-sidedness of girls’ education, 
There is the cultivation of the intellectual and emotional 
sides of their nature, but there is little, or at best no 
adequate training and development of the physical.” Herein 
then rests the explanation of the mystery. Up to the age 
of ten or thereabouts, our girls and boys are educated much 
on the same lines. The outdoor life, the games are much 
the same, the muscles of the whole body are brought inco 
action, and are consequeutly adequately developed; one 
result amongst many of such developments being the reten- 
tion of a straight spine. But past that age come the long 
hours of school time—the bending in a constrained attitude 
over a desk or over needlework, the only recreation being a 
dreary walk, which gives neither pleasure to the mind nor 
health to the body. 

It is little to be wondered at if such a life causes atrophy 
of the muscles, and consequent curvature of the spine; the 
only marvel is that such a condition is not invariable, and 
that there are few girls whose constitutions, thus 
weakened by a disregard of their physical necessities, do 
not break down in some way or other when the extra strain 
of the passage from girlhood to womanhood is placed upon it. 

Prevention then is all-powerful as regards lateral curvature 
of the spine, and consists in adequate development of the 
girl’s muscular system by exercise combined with fresh air, 
as practised by her brother. Gymnastics, and still more 
calisthenics (that absurd substitute for exercise), are in- 
sufficient, and, indeed, often prejudicial; but riding, row- 
ing, tricycling, lawn-tennis, fencing, gardening, and,+above 
all, pleasant and interesting walking excursions are all ad- 
mirable, and one or other of them—still better, several of 


* British Medical Journal, March 19th, 1887. 
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them in turn—should by conscientious parents be considered 
as essential for their girl’s physical well-being, and be as 
regularly provided as their daily food. 

Moreover, the cold bath, that inestimable tonic to the 
whole body, should be a regular institution. In the rare 
cases where it does not agree, as shown by blueness of the 
lips and a persistent sense of cold, warm water may b2 used 
for washing, followed by a douche of cold water down the 
back. This will generaliy be well borne by the most delicate 
girls. 

Stooping over a desk for any length of time, either 
writing or drawing, should be avoided as much as possible ; 
for the cramped position then usually adopted tends to raise 
the right shoulder, and thus draw the spine to one side. 

A very good preventive plan is to have a cross swinging- 
bar fixed in some part of the house, on which the girls can 
swing several times in the day, when the weather is too wet 
for out-door exercise. Most girls like this swinging, and a 
cross-bar can be easily and cheaply affixed on the lintel of 
any door. 

On the first symptom of lateral curvature the best advice 
should at once be sought, as in the early stage the disease 
can be completely arrested by judicious treatment. On this 
part of the subject it is not my intention to enter; but I 
would strongly warn parents against the use of instruments 
cf all sorts save when recommended by undeniable authority. 
In the majority of cases they are not only useless, but posi- 
tively injurious, putting the parents to great expense and 
the child to uanecessary discomfort, without benefiting any- 
one save the instrument-maker. 

On the other hand, parents must not lay the flattering 
unction to their soul that the child “will grow out of it.” 
In some few iustances this has occurred, but in the majority 
the disease will go from bad to worse, culminating, probably, 
in very marked deformity. 
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BAGS AND WALL-POCKETS. 


Bags in every variety and shape are needed by the house- 
keeper. A stout piece of nice white bagging makes a good 
clothes-bag ; a piece of rope should be sewn into the hem, 
so the top of the bag may always be hospitably open. One 
of these hung in every bedroom is indispensable, and makes 
the gathering of clothes for the weekly washing a very easy 
matter. Shoe-bags are a great convenience, and can be 
made so as to hold one or a dozen pairs of shoes, and keep 
them from gathering dust and mould in closet corners, besides 
preventing the vexation of hunting them up when wanted. 
Scrap-bags are a necessity, and can be made very ornamental 
by the exercise of taste. They are indispensable in every 
room in the house. 

Wall-pockets and brackets are very great conveniences, 
when one lacks closet-room and shelf-room. The former 
may be cut out with a scroll-saw or carved out, or made. of 
splints or pasteboard covered with cloth and trimmed with 
cord and embroidery. <A wall-pocket of stout gingham with 
many compartments tacked in the inside of a closet door, 
may serve many valuable purposes, especially when there is 
a family of children and a great many things to be kept in 
place. A label on each pocket may help to keep articles in 
their proper place where they can be found at a moment’s 
notice. 

Where closets are scarce a broad shelf with hooks screwed 
into the bottom of it will be found a great convenience. 
The shelf should have a cover large enough to hang over the 


sides several inches, and hung on rods fastened to the shelf 
should be a curtain, reaching to the floor, so as to protect 
the contents of the improvised closet from dust. 
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AN ODOROUS PARAGRAPH. 


THE nose is a very useful adjunct to a housekeeper’s face. 
In fact, no housekeeper should be without one, and the nose 
should go on an occasional tour of inspection, so to speak. 
Our homes abound in modern conveniences, and these are 
often the means of introducing diphtheria and other diseases. 
When tombstones tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, many of them will bear the epitaph, “Died 
of modern conveniences.” Coroners’ juries should be 
summoned more frequently, for many are they who die un- 
timely deaths. Many of the disease breeding gases mani- 
fest their presence to any sensitive nose. But, alas, our 
noses are often ignored until they become so used to ill 
odours that we cease to notice them. We should be keenly 
alive to allodours. Attics, bedrooms, parlours, sitting rooms, 
kitchens, halls and cellars, should be examined frequently for 
lurking gases. The cause of bad odours should be traced 
and removed without delay, at any cost.. As there should be 
no perceptible taste about the water, so there should be no 
perceptible smell about air. Much might be said with 
advantage on the before and after dinner odours that settle 
down upon some houses for hours together. There are 
homes to which I might be taken blindfold, and I should be 
able to tell where I was by the perennial, seemingly insepar- 
able odour. Then a brief chapter would be in order on the 
musty odours of clothes closets that never see the light, and 
the old subject of ill-ventilated sitting and sleeping rooms, 
already ventilated in these columns, might very properly be 
dwelt upon again and again. As the winter is coming along 
many housekeepers will be less inclined to open their 
windows, and health will suffer in consequence. There are 
few days even in winter when the windows of any room in 
the house need be closed all day. But since a word to the 
wise is sufficient, no more shall be said on the subject at 
present. 
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THE SECRET OF A TRUE LIFE. 


Dr. ARnoxp, of Rugby, gives in one of his letters, an account 
of a saintly sister. For twenty years, through some disease, 
she was confined to a kind of crib; never once could she 
change her posture for all that time. “And yet,” says Dr. 
Arnold, and I think his words are very beautiful, “I never 
saw a more perfect instance of the spirit of power and love 
out of a sound mind. Intense love, almost to the annihila- 
tion of selfishness; a daily martyrdom for twenty years, 
during which she adhered to her early-formed resolution of 
never talking about herself; thoughtful about the very pins 
and ribbons of my wife’s dress, about the making of a doll’s 
cap for a child—but of herself—save as regarded her im- 
proving of all goodness—wholly thoughtless: enjoying 
everything lovely, graceful, high-minded, whether in God’s 
works or man’s, with keenest relish ; inheriting the earth 
to the very fullness of the promise; and preserved through 
the very valley of the shadow of death from all fear or im- 
patience, or from every cloud of impaired reason which might 
mar the beauty of Christ’s glorious work. May God grant 
that I may come but within one hundred degrees of her 
place in glory.” 
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“ The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come soften’d by the distant shore.” 


THE EVENING HYMN. 

How many days, with mute adieu, 

Have gone down yon untrodden sky? 
And still it looks as clear and blue 

As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud, 

That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder, tramping deep and loud, 

Have left no footmark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come soften’d by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rang so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe prevades the air ; 
The very flowers are shut and still, 

a.nd bow’d as if in prayer. 


And in this hush’d and breathless 
close, 
O’er earth, and air, and sky, and 
sea, 
That still, low voice, in silenze goes, 
Which speaks alone, great God ! of 
Thee. 
The whispering leaves, the far-off 
brook, 
The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 


The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook, 
All these their Maker own, 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes; 
Bright guardians of the blue-brow’d 
night ! 
What are ye in your native skies P 
I know not; neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 
Nor whence ye came, nor whither 
89, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they must be holy things, 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the best of angel- 
wings, 
And footsteps echo all Divine, 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor hearken’d to what science 
tells, 
For oh! in childhood I was taught 
That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkening woods, the fading 
trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble 
sound, 
The flowers just waken’d by the 
_ breeze, 
All leave the stillness more pro- 
found. 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 
The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and 
glade— 
All, all is mute below, 


And other eves as sweet as this 


Will close upon as calm a day, 


And, sinking down the deep abyss, 


Will, like the last, be swept away ; 


Until eternity is gain’d, 


That boundless sea without a shore, 


That without Time for ever reign’d, 


And will when Time’s no more. 


Now Nature sinks in soft repose, 


A living semblance of the grave ; 


The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 


The boughs have almost ceased to wave ; 


The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 


Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 


All tell from whom they had their birth, 


And cry, ‘‘ Behold a God!” 
Tuomas MILLER, 
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“«Muvver's gone to meet Daddy,’ interposed little Faith.” 


DAVY'S TREASURES. 


DAVY’S TREASURES. 
BY JENNIE PERRETT. 


“ Wett, I think itis a great liberty to take, to ask a stranger 
to take care of two such babies.” 

“Mrs, Williams did not ask me,” said old Mrs. Wylands, 
looking earnestly at her visitor, a sharp-featured, sharp- 
tongued woman. 

“She did not ask you!” exclaimed Mrs. Morris. 
don’t mean to say you offered to look after them P ” 

“Of course I did. Who with a mother’s heart could have 
done otherwise ?” 

“Why you know nothing of the woman,” objected Mrs. 
Morris, “anJ really one hears of such strange doings now- 
a-days. Who can tell but that this Mrs Williams means to 
start off and leave you with these two babies on your hands ? 
Whatever brought her here to this quiet place P” 

“The railway accident,” replied old Daniel Wylands 
promptly. ‘Don’t you mind how the London train went 
off the line a week agoP Mercifully all the passengers 
escaped unhurt, but this poor body felt she didn’t want to 
travel any more that day, and finding our neighbour, Mrs. 
Grant, had a bedroom to let, she asked her to take her in 
fora wook or two?” 

“Where were her friends ?” asked Mrs. Morris eagerly, 

‘So far as we know she has none about here,” replied old 
Daniel. ‘She comes from abroad.” 

“From ubroad! Oh dear, that makes matters worse. 
There’s never any telling what those foreigners may be up 
to, they are that artful and cunning ——” 

“She’s no foreigner,” said Mrs. Wylands, “ butif she were, 
I suppose there’s good and bad alike. Poor dear, I took to 
her directly I saw her, and would have taken her in here, but 
some one at the station had told her about Mrs. Grant’s 
room, and I know she is always glad to earn a little by 
letting.” 

“Why doesn’t she look after the children, then ? ” 

“She would have looked after them gladly, bless them, 
she loves them dearly already; but, poor body, she’s so 
deaf, she can't hear what little Faith says to her. And 
besides that, she’s a clever hand at lace mending, and Mrs, 
Dolby from the Hall sent some lace down yesterday she 
wanted mending at once. Well, I couldn’t mend the lace for 
her, but Daniel and I could look after the children a little, 
while their mother went to meet this friend she’s expecting. 
She could go and be back again in three hours, only the 
trains being awkward to fit in at the junction, she may be 
away iive, but we shall manage all right. I've not forgotten 
how to nurse a buby; as for little Faith there, she has taken 
wonderfully to my husband. She will sit on his knee and 
chatter to him by the hour together.” 

“ Well, I only hope you won’t have cause to regret your 
kindness,” said the visitor, ‘I must go now. I want to get 
the next train back to the town. I never can be out long, 
things are always at sixes and sevens if J am not there to 
see after them.” 

A few more words of warning with regard to the stranger’s 
children, a hurried good-bye, and Mrs. Morris departed. 
“Poor body, poor body,” said old Daniel gravely. 

be sorry to think as ill of everybody as she does.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented his good wife. ‘ Ah! she should 
have seen Mrs. Williams’ face when she told me she had 
received the letter she had been looking for the last two or 
three days, and was going to start off to meet her friend, 
taking the children with her. Her friend would never 
expect to find her here, she said. It was some forty miles 
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from here that they had expected to meet, and she had not 
been able to let anyone know about the change in her plans.” 

“Likely enough she didn’t want to mention the railway 
accident, for fear of alarming any one,” said Daniel. 

“Very likely, anyhow I told her she must not think of 
taking the children with her, she must just let us have them, 
and the cradle Mrs. Grant had borrowed, in here until she 
came back again——” 

““Muvver’s gone to meet daddy,” interposed little Faith, 
who had been busily munching a piece of cake. ‘“ Muvver 
told Faith so,” she continued, empl asizing her declaration by 
a vigorous nod of her little head. 

The husband and wife exchanged, glances, and Daniel, 
kissing the bright-eyed, happy-faced child, said, 

“Yow ll be glad when daddy comes, little pet.” 

“Tiss,” replied Faith demurely, “daddy tome in big ship 
and muvver’s gone to meet him.” 

‘“‘There’ll be somebody coming in a big ship to see us one 
of these days,” said Daniel; “it’s most time we heard again 
from Davy, mother ? ” 

“ Aye it is,’ assented Mrs. Wylands, “there'll be a letter 
coming soon to tell us when to expect him and his treasures, 
as he calls his wife and child, he’s been gone ten years has 
Davy.” 

Yes—ten years had passed since that memorable day when 
David Wyland, a tall, handsome fellow, thirty years of age, 
had entered his home pale with anger, and had informed his 
parents that he had been suspected of stealing fifty pounds 
from his employer, Squire Danby. 

“He says there was fifty pounds in gold in a bag on his 
desk in his little office,” said David, “and I was there alone 
doing the accounts of Linwood Farm, It’s true enough I 
was there alone, but I neither saw nor touched his gold.” 

‘“‘ Gently, Davy, lad, gently,” interposed his father, ‘‘ there's 
a sad mistake somewhere, but be patient, Davy, all will be 
made plain yet.” 

Prophetic words—all was made plain, but five years had 
passed away ere Squire Danby’s second son, when dying, con- 
fessed that he had stolen into the office “ok after David 
Wylands had left, and had taken the money to pay some 
private debts. When that explanation was given David was 
thousands of miles away. Crushed and almost broken-hearted, 
he had refused to remain at home, and had gone to New 
Zealand, and there the tidings of Edward Danby’s tardy 
confession reached him. 

Davy was not the best of correspondents, still he did not 
forget the father and mother at home, and his three brothers 
who had married and prospered. From time to time a letter 
reached some member of the family; then one memorable 
day came a joyful epistle announcing Davy’s intention of 
paying a visit to his aged parents. 

“My farm has prospered well this year,’ wrote Davy, 
“and a good neighbour has promised to look after my affairs 
for a few months, while ae my treasures, my good wife and 
precious child, I visit you.” 

The day passed on, the baby slept for more than tiie 
hours, quite undisburbod by little Faith’s incessant chatter. 

“ There’s muvver,” suddenly exclaimed the child, who was 
looking through the window, “and, and daddy, too!” 

“ Hallo, hallo,” exclaimed a hearty voice, “‘ now, mother, 
now here are my treasures, only there are three instead of 
two, and one I have never seen before,” he added as he 
stooped down and kissed the baby. 

“Listen,” continued Davy, for he it was, “ when all ready 
to sail, my good neighbour was taken ill. I could not leave, 
but sent my wife and child on; I followed as soon as possible. 
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The baby was born on the voyage; then my wife was journey- 
ing to some friends we had known in New Zealand when 
that accident happened. You know the rest—all unawares 
you took care of my treasures.” 

“But, but I thought the name was Williams,” said Mrs. 
Wylinds. 

“My maiden name was Williams,” said Davy’s wife, “and 
Mrs. Grant saw the name on my linen and called me by it, 
and when I found who you were I did not want to explain 
matters until Davy’s return, so you see, as my husband says, 
all unawares you took care of Davy’s treasures.” 


HINES ROR MOLAERS. 
OVERALL PINAFORE. 

Our illustration shows a pretty little pinafore; the model 
was made in pink gingham, trimmed with embroidery to 
match. The pointed 
yoke is only in 
front, while the back 
is laid in pleats and 
secured just below 
the waist, where the 
pinafore is tied back 
with a strip of the 
same material let 
in at the side 
seams, The bottom 
of the pinafore is 
hemmed, tucked, 
and trimmed with 
embroidery, which 
is also used for the 
neck and_ sleeves. 
The front of the 
pinafore is drawn in 
with a small band ¢ 
of smocking or 
gathers, as are also 
the sleeves. Flat 
paper pattern, 4d, 


Giru’s APRON, 


This apron is of a very useful size, and will well cover the 
dress-skirt. ane Bhape is one that will keep in place 
nicely, and always look 
neat, 

For the skirt, a piece 
of material is used 
which must be about 
three - quarters of a 
yard long and two 
yards wide. This can 
be hemmed and 
tucked at the bottom 
and trimmed with em- 
broidery or lace, while 
the top is gathered 
and set into a pointed 
band, 

The body, . which 
is pleated in front, is 
set into this waist- 
band at the backs and 

aS front. It is trimmed 
with embroidery. The as is suitable for a girl between 


six and twelve years of age, and can be made in any material. 
Holland, or glass-cloth linen, are useful for hard wear, while 
fancy muslin looks dressy for better occasions. Pattern, 4d. 


‘Laptss’ Brousz Boptcss. 


We give two new designs for blouse bodices, which are as 
fashionable as ever, and indeed we are not surprised that 
this is the case, since they are so easily made, and look so 
dressy. Many of the bodices worn now seem to get out of 
place easily, and consequently look anything but neat ; these 
patterns will, we hope, remedy this defect. 


No. 1 is a design tnat will make a pretty bodice for a 
cotton or stuff dress, the skirt of which can be simply made. 
The back of the bodice is tight-fitting, while the fronts are 
finished with a pleated waistcoat, and secured with hooks 
under a frill of the same material. Two pointed tabs orna- 
ment the waist, and the neck is finished with a sailor collar. 
The sleeves are full, with deep, tight-fitting cuffs. The 
bodice will need lining throughout. 

No. 2.—This is a 
sailor-blouse bod- 
ice, and is a very 
suitable shape for 
making in flannel. 
Striped material is 
used, except for the 
collar and _ cuffs, 
where plain stuff 
to match the stripe 
makes a nice con- 
trast. The centre 
of the back is laid 
in four half-inch 
pleats, which are 
secured at the waist we 
with a printed tab. The fronts of the lotieg the collar and 
cuffs, require lining. A piece of sateen will answer nicely 
for this purpose. The blouse can be laced or buttoned down 
the front; if it is laced, a piece of whalebone must be in- 
serted down either side, Three and a-half to four yards of 
twenty-seven inch material will make a medium-sized 
bodice. Flat patterns, 6d. each. 


Beatitudes. 


Music by CHARLES DARNTON. 
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1 insist upon your taking a glass of toddy before leaving this house.” 


DULCIE DELIGHT. 
BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 


i Author of “ Her Saddest Blessing,” “ Kor Honowr’s Sake,” ete. 


child-martyrs whose innocent young lives have been rendered 


CHAPTER VII. 
up unconscious witnesses to the direful power of the demon 


“ITN THE HOUR OF TRIUMPH.” 


| 
Tux aid of friends and the remorse of the heavily-stricken | drink. 
father were alike of no avail. The soul of little Willie Parker Dulcie stayed awhile with the poor mother. “TI couldn’t 


had joined the mighty, and, alas, ever increasing throng of | pretend to comfort her,” she said, simply, afterwards. “ It 
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DULCIE DELIGHT. 


would have, somehow, seemed impertinent—it was so very, 
very dreadful. But we just cried together, and she held 
amy hand.” 

Mr. Rutherford, on leaving the house, caught a glimpse 
of the wretched father hovering near, consumed with 
anxiety to learn the fate of his boy, but afraid to meet what 
might prove to be the truth. 

Justly angry asthe minister had been in the first moments 
of the terrible shock, he could not now but compassionate 
the unhappy man, and approaching him, broke to him the 
dreadful news; then, by-and-by, he stood by him as he forced 
himself to gaze upon the heart-breaking spectacle which his 
deed had wrought. 

I trust that neither Lance Rutherford nor Dulcie will be 
the less thought of by my readers when they hear that, of 
the two, the young man was the most deeply atfected by 
the painful sight which both had witnessed. Tender-hearted 
Dulcie’s ready-flowing tears washed much of the horror from 
her brain. She was healthy and strong, body and mind, and 
the impression made upon her by the accident, though 
vivid enough for all wholesome purpose, grew fainter day 
by day. With the minister, on the contrary, it seemed 
to grow more and more intense. His nervous organism was 
morbid and overwrought ; a condition partly constitutional, 
but aggravated by the zeal with which he had lately been 
working for a degree, and the strong excitement which 
always possessed him whenever he stood up to preach. Now 
the face of the dead child, as it had lain upon his shoulder, 
seemed never absent from his sight; and night after night 
he woke struggling and trembling from a dream in whicli the 
whole scene passed again before his eyes, and he vainly tried 
to reach the horse and man in time to turn aside the im- 
pending catastrophe. Little fitted was he, therefore, for the 
unusual effort of the approaching Sabbath. 

The occasion of Mr. Rutherford’s invitation to preach at 
Penchester was the Church Anniversary, and he had promised 
not only to take the usual morning and evening services, 
but also to give an address to the Sunday scholars in the 
afternoon. He feared, beforehand, that such a heavy day’s 
work would prove too much for him, but he trusted to the 
excitement of the hour to keep him up. 

Herein lies the key to much of what hereafter occurred. 
No man is justified in deliberately undertaking more than 
he believes he can well carry out. God has set a limit on 
the strength of each, saying, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” It was, moreover, no sense of duty, even 
mistaken, which led him on, but had he chosen to analyse 
it, almost unmixed vanety. Thus, knowing, in his inmost 
heart, though he would not confess it, that he was not 
entitled to special help from his Master, we see him depending 
for power, as I have said, upon the fleeting emotions which 
the occasion would probably arouse within himself. 

Lance Rutherford was a true Christian. It was pure love 
and devotion to the Saviour which had led him to adopt the 
ministry as a profession. He at the outset had no idea of 
the gift of eloquence with which he was endowed. He only 
believed that God had given him something to say, and that 
he must therefore try to sayit. That dormant talent proved 
his greatest snare. lated by far more than his anticipated 
success, flattered, petted, and seeing himself actually, as he 

- imagined, upon the high road to honour and fame, he forgot 
his vows at setting out, unconsciously allowed his hand to 
slip from that of his Guide, and went on—to his ruin ! 

Thrilling with nervousness, yet not afraid of failure, he 
ascended the handsome pulpit of North Street Chapel, 


Penchester, a building five times the size of the tiny, un- || 


adorned edifice wherein he was accustomed -to minister. 
There was a full congregation of well-dressed, intelligent- 
looking people, and he felt that he would be both understood 
and appreciated. Nor washe mistaken. The lively attention 
with which he was listened to from first tolast—and sensitive 
as he was, no sign of ennut or disapprobation would have 
escaped his notice—assured him that’ his audience were 
abundantly satisfied with the spiritual fare which he spread 
before them. His host congratulated him warmly upon the 
favourable impression he had made, and the wife of the 
former repeated for his benefit sundry complimentary 
criticisms which had been uttered in her hearing. Ministers 
are but human—I fear that poor Lance Rutherford was 
sadly so—and enticing visions floated on the horizon of his 
imagination wherein he saw himself the pastor of as grand 
a church as this, and a sweet little woman, with nut brown 
eyes and hair, sitting below in the minister’s pew. 

In the evening the building was even densely packed ; for 
the fame of the young preacher had already spread. And 
truly, he was the bearer of a heavenly message for many a 
waiting soul amid that throng. God’s prophets of old were 
never sinless men, but the words they uttered were none the 
less those of Divine truth. Mr. Rutherford’s sermon, on 
“ overcoming the world,” was the fruit of earnest thought 
and heart-felt prayer, and was remembered with thankfulness 
when subsequent events were happily forgotten. 

He chose for his New Testament reading the latter part 
of the second chapter of Luke’s Gospel. Referring to it in 
the course of his sermon, he said, “One of our deepest 
thinkers has asserted that ‘ one of the great battles we have 
to fight in this world’ (and he might have added, ‘ with the 
world’) ‘is the battle with appearances.’ The Virgin Mary 
had the same conflict in this respect as ourselves. She found 
it difficult to realise the hidden Divinity of the little first- 
born son who played about her home; who loved and 
obeyed her; who helped her, doubtless, with her care of the 
younger children ; who looked so like her neighbours’ sons— 
but that He was lovelier than all—with no halo trembling 
about His head, only the ‘grace of God’ upon Him, that 
sweet, human-seeming beauty, so common, yet so rare, to 
distinguish Him from those others of whom He wasin truth, 
the God and King. The human was all she could see—all 
we can see; and like us, she sometimes lost consciousness of 
the Divine that was, though veiled, perpetually present. 
And the continual realisation of, and confidence in the 
Divine—that endurance ‘as seeing Him Who is invisible — 
that triumph over the misleading look of things, is indeed 
that victory over the world to which every Christian is 
called ; the faith which is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of thengs not seen.’ Overcoming ths world,” 
cried the young preacher, his delicate face alive with ex- 
pression, his great deep eyes glowing as he warmed to his 
subject, “is something greater than stifling a desire to visit 
the theatre! It is a recognition of all the glory and gaiety, 
and show of this world in which the only real part of one— 
the soul—has no participation as being hollow and vain as 
the love and grief, the mirth, the grandeur, the gold and 
jewels of the tawdry stage. Overcoming the world has a 
broader significance than to refrain from open homage to 
Mammon! Itmeans being able with joyful confidence, with 
holy carelessness, to leave all the welfare of body, soul, and 
spirit in the hands of God. Ay, and more than that!” 
continued Mr. Rutherford, his musical voice sinking to 
tenderness, and even quivering with involuntary emotion, 
“Tt means an unwavering belief in the boundless kindness 
of God when we read of the terrible accident that killssome, 
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maims others, and leaves many desolate. It means a com- 
fortable remembrance that the hairs of our head are all 
numbered when a limb is disabled, or a sense destroyed. It 
means a restful confidence in Him who said, ‘I am the 
‘Resurrection and the Life’ when we lay all that we can see 
of our dearest in the cold, dark tomb. It means an un- 
faltering endorsement of the Apostle’s assertion that ‘all 
things work together four good’ when everything seems to 
be going to the bad—a happy assurance that no yood thing 
will be withheld from those that walk uprightly even when 
our most fondly cherished wish is denied. Away with the 
narrow, shallow, puerile pietism which would tell us that 
‘overcoming the world,’ and being ‘not conformed to the 
world,’ is just keeping away from certain places of amusement, 
avoiding particuiar styles of dress, eschewing personal 
adornment, refusing to read this or that class of current 
literature! These are but the mint, anise, and cummin of 
the Christian’s sacrifice. Let the weightier matters of the 
law be first attended to, and such trifles as these will come 
right of themselves. He who willingly tithes the corn in 
his ten-acre field, will not grudge the herb in his kitchen- 
garden.” 

“A promising young man—an exceedingly promising 
young man,” remarked one “ pillar of the church” to another, 
as the congregation slowly moved in a solid mass towards 
the doors. “He has an uncommonly fine voice, and knows 
how to use his hands.” 

“ And he gave us thoughts, didn’t he? That’s what we 
want!” added another, warmly. “It was a truly spiritual 
and ennobling address. I believe that the power of the 
Lord went with it, and that His blessing will follow.” 

“The young man has doubtless a career before him,” re- 
joined the first speaker, with the air of an experienced critic. 
“ Possibly, if he does not later on spoil his style by manner- 
isms, a great career.” 

Meanwhile, tl.2 subject of these commendations sat pale 
and faint in the vestry arm-chair. His grand effort over, 
his forced stre.gth suddenly collapsed, and he. was now 
scarcely able to reply to the congratulations of sympathising 
friends. He knew that the whole day, and this evening in 
particular, had been a success. But he little thought that 
in preaching his finest sermon, he had also preached his last. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FALLEN ! 
Mer RovraerFord spent Saturday and Sunday nights at the 
house of a friend; at three o’clock the following afternoon 
the funeral of little Willie Parker was to take place, and he, 
of course, must be back to Little Dytton to officiate 
‘thereat. 


It is no exaggeration to assert that he had never dreaded 


anything so much in his life. The child bad beena favourite 
of his, the circumstances of its death were so terrible, and as I 
have already explained, the impression made upon his own 
mind thereby, so vividly painful. Moreover, he was of an ex- 
tremely sympathetic nature, and he foresaw that the emotions 
of the parents at the grave-side must be more than usually 
agonising. But above and beyond all this, was the inevit- 
able reaction from Sunday’s excitement and the anticipatory 
tension of the previous week. These various circumstances 
combined, it is not surprising that Lance Rutherford awoke 
on Monday, morning with the already well-known symptoms 
of nefvous exhaustion intensified beyond anything he had 
hitherto experienced. 
On appearing at the breakfast table he looked, as he felt, 


thoroughly ill, His host, Mr. Greening, and his wife, were | 


much concerned, especially when it appeared that he was 
also unable to eat. And his explanation that he never ate 
till past noon on Mondays by no means reassured them. 
He was to return home by a train leaving High Street, 
Penchester, at about half-past eleven, but Mr. Greening being 
compelled to attend his office at ten would be unable to 
accompany his guest to the station. Leaving hospitable 
injunctions, therefore, with his wife to see that Mr. Ruther- 
ford had a substantial lunch before starting, he bade the 
latter a cordial and grateful farewell, expressing earnest 
hopes that at no distant date they would enjoy the benefit 
of his ministrations from North Street pulpit again. 

It was a keen, bright morning, much resembling the 
corresponding day of the week before. The hoar lay white 
on roof and fence, and between the rocky ridges of the frost- 
bound road. The sun glared on and on from a cloudless sky, 
yet all the while, whenever one listened, could be heard 
the low incessant moan of the snow-bringing wind. That 
sound seemed to affect Mr. Rutherford with unspeakable 
melancholy. Like all sensitive souls, he was greatly subject to 
the influence of nature, and her varied aspects of gladness or 
grief never failed to strike within him a sympathetic chord. 
That scarcely audible, yet unremitting wail, with the frozen 
dazzle all around, seemed to him as the ceaseless ache of 
a lonely heart amid scenes of unpitying mirth. It was a 
hard, heartless sky that smiled down on so sad a world—a 
world of sin and sorrow, of tears and funerals and graves! 
He tried to pray, for himself and for that darkened home 
whence soon the little coffin would pass out. Yet he who 
had spoken but a few hours before, with radiant face and 
almost seraphically shining eyes, of the glorious faith which 
triumphs over saddest seeming, could now scarce bring 
himself to believe in a God at all; and he found it easy to 
imagine that the only answer that came back was the hollow 
echo of his own cry, sounding from the empty blue vault of 
heaven above ! 

For a couple of hours he sat. by the fire, pretending to 

read, for Mrs. Greening was too wise a woman to tease him 
with talk. Then was brought in on a tray a tempting little 
repast of cold chicken, to be followed bya glass of “ excellent” 
wine. 
Mr. Rutherford had not tasted wine for years—that which 
Major Delight with such kind mtention sent him had been 
given away, a bottle here and another there, to the sick poor 
among his flock. But now he mechanically ate and drank 
what was set before him, living in anticipation the tragic 
scene in which he would presently be called to take part. 

“You look dreadfully cold, Mr. Rutherford,” observed 
Mrs. Greening, as he stretched his pale hands once more 
towards the blaze, ere finally buttoning on his great-coat to 
depart. 

“T always feel the cold a good deal,” he replied, “and it. 
really is very severe to-day.” 

“Now, take my advice, Mr. Rutherford,” said the good 
woman, “and have just a nip of something warm before you 
venture out! My husband always does.” 

“No, indeed! No, thank you,” protested the minister ; 
“T require nothing of that kind.” 

“Yes, but do,” insisted his hostess, touching the bell. 
“ Hot water shall be brought directly, and I will make you 
a glass precisely as Mr. Greening hasit. Iam sure you nece 
something to warm you; it is, in your state of health, 
essential, and you may ward off a serious chill.” 

““J—really I—you are extremely kind!” hesitated the 
young man. “ But——” 

“Now, Mr. Rutherford,” interrupted Mrs, Greening, with 
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a benevolent smile; “I am quite old enough to be your 
mother, and I insist upon your taking a glass of good toddy 
to brace your nerves before yous leave this house. I am not 
accustomed to beg disobeyed: 

To “brace his nerves”! Sure enough he npeliedl that. 
Despise himself for it as he would, mentally, branding himself 
weakling and coward, he was unable to stay that. horrible 
thrilling of eyery fibre of his being as he thought of. the 
duty he was going to perform. He crayed that temporary 
insensibility to such sensations which he believed the dose of 
aleohol would bring. He yielded, and the toddy was made. 

“You must regard it as a glass of medicine,” Mrs, Green- 
ing said. 

‘He drank it, bade her good-bye, took up his spleen sskeibie 
and passed into the ae air. 

How gay and glad; was the sunshine! —the moaning wind 
he no more wars After all, there was a great deal of 
comfort in the world; and as to the sorrow, what need to 
think of that till one is obliged? His limbs no longer 
trembled, he was scarcely.conscious of movement, he pro- 
gressed, but felt as if he were walking on air. 

For a few minutes. Then an unpleasantly dazed sensation 
came over him; the light was blinding, the housés and shops 
seemed swimming past him ina dream. Had he taken a 
wrong turning? He did not remember that church, that 

Jamp in the middle of the, road. He ‘stumbled awkwardly 
against an old gentleman—how could he have done it? 
Surely this pavement was wretchedly uneven! | Was he 
going the right way for the railway station-or not? The 
town was large and he had never: been in it before, He would 
ask someone to direct him when this stupid dizziness went 
off, and he could clearly explain where he wanted to go —! 
* * * * * 

Dulcie Delight, too, had been spending a few days away 
from home. «Friends at the county town had ‘long been 
wanting her to pay them a short visit, désiring that it 
should includesa Sunday, the» only day when one of the 
daughters, who was a weekly boarder ata school, would be 
at home to see her, Hitherto she had made excuses; but 
the occasion of Mr, Rutherford’s absence from Little Dytton 
was at last selected by her for gratifying their wishes. 

She’ planned to return on' the Wednesday—so’ as not 
to miss the week-night service, ;which she had_ latterly 
‘attended with great regularity. Being left to herself fora 
few minutes after breakfast on the morning of that day, she 
‘took out and read her cousin,’Tom’s last letter — a 
somewhat gushingly worded epistle in answer to -the com- 
munication promised, subject to further consideration when 
they parted, as to the exact size of her finger and: the kind 
of engagement ring she would prefer. Hearing footsteps 
approaching, however, she slipped it into her pocket again, 
and took up the:paper. 

It was that day’s issue of the tri-weekly Sloughborough 
Intelligencer and ‘Penchester, Kingscombe, Warcliff, Dor- 
rington, and Little Dytton Gazette. 

Indifferently she glanced up and down the columns until, 
with the sensation of an electric shock, the’ following item 
met her eye: “THE PASTOR OF A CHURCH CHARGED WITH 
DRUNKENNESS.—Lance Rutherford, aged twenty-six, of ex- 
tremely respectable appearance, and described as a minister 
of the gospel, was charged with being drunk and incapable 
in Willow Street, Penchester, in the forenoon of Monday 
last. Police-constable Matthews deposed to finding the 
prisoner leaning against the side of a gate-way at. 75, 
Willow Street, where he narrowly escaped being knocked 


down by a horse and van, which was in the act of coming | 


out. The defendant, who evidently felt his position keenly, 
was. fined five shillings, the Rev, James Hardy, who was 
among the sitting magistrates, commenting seyerely upon 
the discredit which such characters are likely to. bring 
upon the cause of religion.” 


“(Continued on page 161.) ore LA a 


JESUS AND THE WOMAN AT THE WELL. 
BY REV, MARK GUY PEARSE. 


. “Tf thou knewest.the gift of God and who it is that saith to 
thee, Give me to drink, thou. wouldest have asked of Him, and 
He would have given thee living water.” —JOuHN iv. 10. 

Ix very many respects the fourth chapter of the. Gospel of 
St. John is a companion picture to the third. Setting the 
two chapters together we find the contrast, which com- 
pletes each. . In. the story , of Nicodemus we see that 
no religious. privileges, no religious forms, no religious 
training, no clear understanding of the truth—not any one 
of them nor all of them put together can make a mana 
child of God. Nothing will avail but a new creation. 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born fron 
above he cannot see the kingdom. of God. This is the one 
essential—the great necessity. There must be the actual 
contact of the. Spirit of God with our spirit, Thus and 
thus only are we the children. of God—begotten of God, 
created anew with faculties.and powers by which we can 
enter into the Kingdom of God and possess it as our own, 

The fourth chapter brings out the other side of the truth. 
That no condition however lowly, no ignorance however 
dense, no circumstances however evil, no character however 
bad, can shut us out from the great ie of God. That as the 
Father loves the whole world, as the Son of God has tasted 
death for every man, even so to every man there is given 
the Gracious Spirit, the. free gift of life. There is no 
difference. 

The story is full of beanty. If it is true of the third 
chapter that our heavy theology has crushed all the human 
nature out of it, it is certainly as true of this chapter. Let 
us try to set the story before. us, for a more vivid. bit of 
nature there is not in the whole book. 

We pass out of the company of Nicodemus. Take another 
glance at him—the man with the consciousness of belonging 
to the world’s oldest and most. honoured people, marked off 
from all others by. a great gulf—a Jew of Jerusalem, where 
all these distinctions were most manifest ; of the sect of the 
Pharisees, rigidly scrupulous about every little. matter of 
life: a man of wealth and position, accustomed to authority ; 
very moral; very-religious; very devout. Such is the man 

we leave. From the Jew to anybody else was a long step 
down, but from the Pharisee to the Samaritan was from the 
highest to the very lowest. Of all the Gentile nations they 
were the most detested; and they repaid the feeling as men 
generally repay hatred, very fiercely and heartily, For a 
Jew to touch their bread was reckoned as defiling as swine’s 
flesh. .They were heathen intruders upon Jewish territory. 
When Israel had been carried away captive, some of the 
lowest of the Babylonish people were sent to till the ground, 
and to inhabit the cities of Samaria; and soon after their 
settlement being plagued by lions they sought deliverance 
by worshipping “‘ the God of the land” after the manner of 
the Jews. Thus foreign by origin, and race, and religion, 
they were to the Jew an unspeakable abomination. Into 
the midst of this people Jesus comes. Spent by the long 
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journey and wearied by the noontide heat, He “sat thus on 
the well” ; the phrase suggesting the complete exhaustion, 
how that He flung Himself on the seat anxious only for 
complete repose: But the quiet is disturbed ‘by the approach 
of some one from the neighbouring eity. Jesus lifts Him- 
self, and sees a woman bringing a pitcher to the well. That 
she has. the misfortune to be a woman is’ quite enough to 
prevent any Jew from speaking to her, for of’ the six things 
which no man should ever do, this was ‘one—never to 
recognise any woman in public. |The new version expresses 
this prejudice— His disciples’ marvelled that He was 


“| that speak to thee am. He.” 


speaking with a woman.” That the young Prophet of 
Nazareth, brought up amidst such seclusion, trained in all 
the rigid ‘traditions of His people, should rise so completely 
free, and so easily set Himself so immensely in advance of 
public ‘opinion ‘is indeed a marvel. And yet it is a greater 
marvel indeed that such a character as this could have been 
invented, and such a chapter imagined by these Galilean 
fishermen. © 


| | Let us recall the character and history of this woman and 


dwell upon the lessons of love which the incident teaches. 
“Tf thow knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
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unto thee, Give Me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of 
Him, and He would have given thee the living water.” 
Thou! what had she to do with these things? So ignorant, 
so wicked, what could she know or care about these great 
offers of grace? It is sometimes stated, as if an objection 
to Christianity, that other great moralists have expressed 
sentiments very similar to many things which fell from the 
lips of Jesus Christ. What of that? It does not lessen 
Christ, surely, to uplift other men. He did not invent the 
truth He taught, He revealed it; and if others had grace to 
see something of the same truth, let us rejoice and thank 
God. The sun is no smaller because there are so many stars 
that shone before his rising. But whilst others uttered great 
spiritual truths they have been for the gifted only :, for the 
initiated: for men like Nicodemus, whose intelligence and 
position and moral character fitted them to perceive and to 
receive the truth, But Jesus Christ is come to make this 
highest life the common possession of all men and of all 
women. ‘This is the glory of the Lord Jesus, that He does 
not come only to reveal Himself to the favoured and 
enlightened few, but to make this woman at the well a child 
of God. It has been pointed out that between Socrates and 
suth a woman as this a conversation is on record, but there 
iS in it no pity, no help, no reproof of her evil, no hint of 
deliverance, only the great sage amuses himself by teaching 
her how more effectually to ply her dreadful trade. 

This is the glory of Christ—that He comes to bring the 
joftiest life within reach of the lowliest; to turn its subli- 
mest poetry into homeliest prose; to fill the dull routine of 
commonest life with heavenly music; to make the splendid 
dream of genius the every-day reality of all men. ‘To each 
of us He comes this day, eager to give us this living water 
that we thirst no more. Ignorance, circumstances, sins have 
not thrust one of us outside His love or beyond His help. 
He bendeth over us, searching us and knowing us altogether ; 
and to thee and me He saith, “ If thow knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that speaketh unto thee, thou wouldest 
ask of Him, and He would give thee the living water.” 

Turn to the scene again for another aspect of this won- 
drous love. “ And Jesus being wearied with His journey sat 
thus on the well.” Tired, hot, dusty, He longs for a draught 
of the clear, cool water ; and just as He is thinking of it 
there comes a woman with her pitcher. What more natural 
than that He should ask to drink. So should we have read 
the story, certainly. But as the woman comes His own thirst 
is forgotten. His hunger and weariness are no more in 
His thoughts. His heart knows only her thirst and is full 
of deep pity for her need. “Ifthouknewest . . . thou 
wouldest have asked of Him, and He would have given thee 
living water.” This is Jesus; tired, but never too tired to 
pity and to help. ver forgetting Himself in His eagerness 
to do good to others. And what now? No more wearied 
or thirsty, what now, since He has entered into His glory ? 
What now since all power is given unto Him in heaven and 
in earth? Now able to save unto the uttermost all that 
come to God by Him, think with what great fulness of 
meaning the words are spoken to each one of us—“If thou 
knewest the gift of God, thou wouldest ask of Him, and He 
would give thee the living water.” 

The living water. Water is the emblem of the Holy 
Ghost, All that is necessary to our life and which has not 
died for us, is the emblem of the Holy Ghost. Breath, 
Light, Fire, Water: these are the figures which set Him 
forth, We need not dwell at any length upon the meaning 
of the words. Within us are great needs and deep thirsts 
which God only can satisfy ; a thirst which grows within us 


by all else with which we seek to quench it. To know God; 
to rest in His love; to be led by His wisdom; to seek to 
please\Him ; to have His presence; to journey towards His 
house as our home—this is our rest, our peace, our satis- 
faction. 


Thow wouldest ask . . and He would give. His 
great gift is ours for the asking. That is all. ‘Think again 
of her to whom the words were spoken at the first, It is 


not the clear perception of the truth or the understanding 
of mysteries that puts us in possession of it. Rather is it 
that the gift brings the understanding. It is not in strug- 
gling against adverse circumstances and striving after an ideal 
experience ; from within must come the deliverance, and not 
from without. It is in no effort to make ourselves better. 
It is not too much to say that we are past God’s mending, 
and must have a new nature. It is a gift—all a gift—a gift 
and not a reward. A free gift to be had for the asking. 
Be this our prayer and all else shall be ours—O God, give me 
Thy Holy Spirit for Jesus Christ's sale. 

Again the contrast of the scene with Nicodemus rises 
before us ;—there the dimly lighted room, probably in the 
house of the Apostle John, who must on both occasions 
have been present: for none but an eye-witness could 
have described these incidents: here the blaze of sunshine, 
the rippling of the brooks on every side; the well, with all its 
associations ; and at the side of it the wearied Jesus resting. 
And now the woman puts the pitcher down and prepares 
to draw the water. We can easily set her before us ;—her 
good looks, we can think, having much to do with her history ; 
and with the bold and easy manners which come of such a 
life and company as hers. She turns to look at the tired 
stranger beside the well, surely with more of the woman than 
of the Samaritan, for woman’s quick and clear discernment 
ever yielded to Jesus Christ a ready reverence and love. 

“Give me to drink,” said Jesus, graciously. 

Surprised that a Jew should speak to her, and should ask 
such a favour at her hands, she replies, not unkindly, in a 
tone of playful banter: ““Iama Samaritan. You Jews have 
no dealings with us Samaritans, you know.” 

Those eyes that looked through Nicodemus rest upon her, 
so pitiful, so earnest; and He, all forgetful of these poor 
distinctions between men, is only eager to give to her that 
which He came to bestow upon all. 

“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who at is that saith 
unto thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of 
Him, and He would have given thee living water.” 

. The look, the impressiveness of the manner, the strangeness 
of the words, put another tone into her reply, a tone of deep 
respect. “Sir, the well is deep and Thou hast nothing to 
draw with; how then hast Thou this living water?” 

How true it is all to the life. The reverence aftects her 
tone and manner, but it does not affect her habit of reply. 
Nicodemus says little and does not argue at all. But this 
woman is ready instantly; her bold tongue is evidently 
accustomed to hold its own, and something more, in many a 
wordy encounter with the gossips at the well. ‘“ And_ yet,” 
she goes on, “ whoever Thou art, art Thou greater than our 
father Jacob”—this with a certain tone of triumph—“ our 
father Jacob, who gave us the well, and drank of it himself,, 
and his children, and his cattle?” 

With those eyes still fixed upon her, Jesus said, “ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 


' thirst; but the water that I shall. give him shall be in him, 


a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
Full of reverence and wonder, she asks, “Sir, give me of 
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this water.” She becomes the beggar, and He rises into the 
Giver. 

Still those eyes are upon her, so searching yet so pitiful. 
Then startling her by the strange abruptness of the speech, 
Jesus said, “ Go, call thy husband.” 

Instantly the look, the tone, the manner, all are changed. 
Perhaps glad to have done with words so weird and mys- 
terious, she feels herself now on. ground where she can fully 
take care of herself. The eyes flash, the head is flung back 
defiantly, the speech is short and sharp—‘J have no 
husband.” 

Still those eyes are upon her reading her heart, her whole 
life. Perhaps to evale their gaze, and to hide the guilt of 
which they make her conscious, she turns to busy | herself 
with the rope of the well. Then upon the still noon air fall 
words which amaze her. “ Thou hast well said, I have no 
husband : for thou hast had five husbands ; and he whom 
thou now hast isnot thy husband. In that saidst thou truly.” 

Surely she starts. With eyes wide open in their fright; 
with lips parted in astonishment, she shrinks from Him who 
sits as if He were the Judge of the whole earth. Hushed in 
awe she whispers, “ Sir, I perceive that Thou art a prophet.” 
Speedily her quick wit. recovers itself, and finds a refuge. 
Turning from the gaze of those inconvenient eyes, she points 
to the mountain standing hard and clear in the noontide sun. 
“Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that 
in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.” 

What a blessed refuge from a troubled conscience is re- 
ligious controversy! What a happy relief to forget the sins 
of one’s life-time by arguing about the opinions of other 
people! Besides, it seems very much like being quite re- 
ligious to be zealous about religious opinions—a great many 
people really do not know the difference. 

See how Jesus uses the very argument to bring her within 
the compass of God’s love, bridges over their differences by 
love, just as the same heaven bent alike over Jerusalem and 
Gerizim. Nicodemus must learn of a love that went outside 
the Jew and embraced the whole world. She must know of 
a love that brings her within its embrace—her, a Samaritan ; 
a woman; a woman that wasa sinner. She had spoken of 
our father Jacob; but another is her Father, even His 
Father, the Father of us all. “ Woman,” the word had no 

harshness in it, and from His lips was full of tenderness. 
“ Woman, the hows comzth when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the Hather. But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Kuther in spirit and in truth: for the Kather 
seeleth such to worship Him.” Place, form, manner, hour, all 
nothing. Communion and contact of our spirit with the 
Spirit of God everything. 

Doubtless such broader truths had found a place now and 
then amongst these people, promises of such a ‘Teacher: they 
shared with the Jew, and probably rumours of such an one 
had reached her, Leaning forward eagerly, she gazes upon 
Him. Could this be He ? = 

“1 know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ.” 

Then came the answer, calm, assured: ‘‘I THAT SPEAK TO 
THEE AM Hx.” 


QUIET WORK IN A NOISY STREBT. 
THOUGHTFUL men and women cannot but regard with great 
joy and thankfulness the many efforts that have been made 
of late years to ameliorate the sad condition and brighten 
the too often hard, cheerless lives of the w ezkiis girls xs the 
world’s metropolis. - 


Our readers have already been made acquainted through 
1 these columns with the chief details of the working of the 
larger homes which have been established for London’s 
working girls. The good they have done, and are doing, is 
incalculable. 

It is not, however, of these better known and older 
established homes that we wish to speak, but of a small, 
unpretentious.work, begun a year ago by an earnest Christian 
lady for the benefit of her poor, sorely-tempted young sisters. 

No one can ever know the sum of the pain and sorrow 
endured, the fierce battlings with temptation through whieh 
many of these girls are called to pass. Think of it, ye more 
fortunate ones, tenderly nurtured in Christian homes, cared 
for and shielded by loving hearts from the very breath of 
sin—while you read these lines thousands of your sisters 
are in the strife of the big city, struggling for daily bread 
amidst trials and sorrows of which you can have no concep- 
tion. Many of them have come from country homes, having 
little, if any, idea of what is awaiting them. What wonder 
that they stand despairing and aghast at the almost in- 
superable difficulties in their way. ‘The barest necessities of 
lifeit is almost impossible to obtain. At every turn disappoint- 
ment meets them, and in the near future starvation seems 
inevitable. Sv many more workers than the work demands 
—so many to stand aside because there is no place, no rcom 
for them. Absolute want stares them in the face, and de- 
spairingly they cry out that nobody wants them,* nobody 
cares for them. Ah! stay. God cares, and He puts it into 
the hearts of some of His servants to follow these despon- 
dent, heart-sick ones, and take care of them for Him, for im 
His sight, indeed, they are precious. 

In Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, there is a 
house known as the Christian Temperance Home, in which 
many of these poor girls have found rest and strength. It 
is Christian in the truest sense of the word; and its very 
smallness, perhaps, gives it a more distinctively home-like 
character than can be attained in the large institutions of 
the same kind. Every girl staying in the home is made the 
individual and prayerful care of the “little mother,” as her 
girls affectionately style the head of this tiny institution. 

Food and shelter are never denied to any respectable 
woman or girl out of employment. The only qualifications 
are that all who apply for help shall be without money and 
without a home. If agirlis sick, she is tenderly nursed baek 
to health by the little mother, for Christ’s sake. 

The girls are truly mothered in the home. Their natural 
bent is discovered, and, wherever possible, they are put to 
the work for which they seem kest suited. Everything is 
done for them that love can devise ; and the many grateful 
letters received from time to time from those who have 
benefited by the “little mother’s” ministry, testify to the 
good that has been accomplished. 

A library is being formed, and gifts of useful, interesting 
books, which have the gospel of our Lord for their chief aim, 
will be gladly welcomed. 

It is needless to say that the Christian element is not 
wanting. Everything is done in Christ’s name, and for 
His sake ; and so long as the girls remain in the home, they 
live in a Christian atmosphere, the effect of which cannot but 
largely influence their afier-lives. 

Funds are sorely needed to carry on and extend the good 
work of this little home. Any of our readers who may 
desire to help in the work, or learn more about ir, will 
find Miss Richards very ready to give information. Her 
address is at The Home, 21, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


MRS. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT. 


MRS. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT. 
Mrs. Mary Crement Leavirr, whose portrait we give in 
this number, deserves a prominent place in ths ranks of those 
brave, self-sacrificing women who have done such splendid 
work in the cause of religion and temperance. 


But this comparatively limited sphere of ‘action ‘did nob 
satisfy the craving of Mrs. Leavitt’s highly sympathetic and | 
enthusiastic nature. A mother herself, and devotedly. 
attached to her own children, the hard_ case of other 
less- favoured little _ ones weighed heavily PP her heart. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, 


E 


Mrs. Leavitt, ‘although an American by birth, claims kin- 
ship with all her’ British sisters, on the score of having Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh blood in her veins, and it 


would seem as if she had inherited the best characteristics of 


each nationality, for her career has been that of an excep- 
tionally gifted woman. : 
Signing the pledge when ghe ' was but six years old, 
she has from the time she became capable of thinking and 
acting for herself, laboured steadily in the cause of “total 


abstinence, both in her own family and among the scholars 


of her weekday and Sunday schools. 


As she beautif ally expresses it herself, “ the ary of the poor 
children was always ringing in my ears.” She cou 1d: nob bear 
‘to think of those thousands of infants blighted even imtheir 
cradle by the curse of drink—growing up amid drunkards to: 
be drunkards themselves, . without a hand stretched igre 
to save their souls and bodies from misery ‘and ruin. 
Maternal instinct, instead of narrowing Mrs. — Leavitt's: 
sympathies, led’ her to leave her own “ ghildren ‘as soon as 


they were old ‘enough to dispense with her care, and to sacs 


has been productive of so much good. ile a 


off on that world-wide campaign against mmvespereaes. which 
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THE PET DOVE. 


When her youngest daughter had completed her educa- 
tion, the mother entered the wider sphere of usefulness. 

The step was not taken without a severe mental struggle. 
Mrs. Leavitt needed all the strength granted to her in answer 
to her earnest prayers before she ¢ could nerve herself to make 
the great sacritice of parting with her loved ones, and turn- 
ing her back on all her old friends and surroundings, to face 
the difficult and unknown path which she felt called upon to 
tread. For the first two years of absence this tender-hearted 
woman grieved incessantly for those she had left behind. 
Then, recognising that by so doing she rendered herself unfit 
for the labours which demanded all her strength of mind 
and body, by the help of God and a strong effort of her will, 
she foreed the thoughts of home and kindred into the back- 
ground, never suffering her mind to dwell upon her children, 
except when writing to them or reading their letters to 
herself. 

A woman capable of such heroic courage and self-sacrifice 
was not likely to be deterred by the many obstacles and 
discouragements which she found in her way. 

The shortest sketch of her work shows the great diffi- 
culties against which she had to contend, and which nothing 
but her indomitable steadfastness and firm belief in God’s 
aid enabled her to surmount. 

She had to face the narrow-minded and ignorant prejudice 
which ridiculed and belittled any womaa who took a promi- 
nent part in the great questions of the day, which regarded 
&@ woman on the platform as a woman unsexed, unworthy of 
either consideration or respect. 

Then there was the apathy, in some cases even the open 
hostility, of those upon whose support she had relied. In 
many towns Mrs. Leavitt had no help whatever. She had 
to put the advertisements in the papers herself, secure a 
building for her meetings, and make all arrangements for them 
—no light task for a complete stranger in the neighbourhood. 

There were occasions when not a single minister of religion 
would be present at her lectures, and when not a single 
member of the audience could be got to offer up the opening 
prayer. 

Mrs. Leavitt had also to endure great physical fatigue 
and suffering, consequent upon travelling in countries where 
means of locomotion are the reverse of speedy or comfortable. 
Her worst experiences of this kind were in South Africa, 
where she spent the night on the top of the mail-bags, jolting 
along a rough road, in a very primitive sort of waggon. She 
has journeyed twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, 
under cireumstances which entailed cold, loss of sleep, and 
general discomfort. Yet, as she thankfully testifies, with the 
exception of a broken waggon spring or steam propeller, she 
has met with neither hurt nor hindrance, going over the 
many thousands of miles which she has traversed, visiting 
almost every mission station on the facg of the globe. 

Amidst much that was painful, almost hopeless, Mrs. 
Leavitt came upon an oasis in the desert, in a town of 


Massachusetts, where no man, woman, or child, had ever || 


touched alcohol, and where all its attendant evils were un- 
known, There was apparently no field for a temperance 
worker in this highly-favoured spot, but a meeting was held, 
and after some discussion it was suggested that although 
the inhabitants of the town were tctal abstainers, they 
had never bound themselves to spread the temperance move- 
ment amongst others who were exposed to the temptation 
of drink. An association was formed, of which all the 
members signed the pledge, and promised to try to induce 
others to do the same in whatever part of the world they 
might eventually find their lot cast. 


It is now six years since Mrs. Leavitt left her home, and 
during that period, she has founded seventy-six temperance 
associations, which have since been doubled. 

This is surely some reward for her hard labours, and leads 
one to hope for great things in the future. 

Mrs. Leavitt has boldly attacked the policy of the English 
Government in introducing, and even forcing strong drink 
upon the peoples who have come under our sway. She has 
spoken upon the subject to.those in authority, from princes 
down; but while all are ready to admit the crying evil of 
the existing state of affairs, none are able to alter matters, 
which can alone be done by an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment, brought about by the united and incessant efforts of 
the temperance workers. 

The noble example of Mrs. Leavitt and her success should 
serve to strengtnen feeble hands and inspire doubting hearts. 

Every woman should remember what this one woman has 
accomplished, and try to follow in her steps. There is work 
for all, and each has some opportunity of spreading the 
cause. The British Women’s Temperance Association has 
formed a perfect network of branches all over Great Britain 
and Ireland, and combined with the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, leaves scarcely any part of the 
globe untouched by its influence. Thus temperance women 
have joined hands round the world, and have formed such 
an excellent system that any member of a home female tem- 
perance society, who may be settled in a foreign land, can 
always find helpers, if in trouble, and a sort of mother to 
look after her, should she need advice and care. 

Mrs. Leavitt has been the most energetic planter of such 
societies in her tour round the world, and it is to be hoped 
that the women of our English-speaking race may yet be 
strong enough to grapple successfully with the demon drink, 
and even to force the Legislature to take steps to suppress 
the liquor traffic, which is doing such i immense harm to this 
country and her colonies. 


THE PET DOVE. 


Wuenre the curling tendrils wreathe, 

While their bloom doth incense breathe, 
Where the sunset-glories shine, 

Come, oh, tender dove of mine. 

Climbing flowerets skyward pass, 

Then descend to dew-wet grass ; 

Now, at time of rest and love, . ees 
Seek my heart, thou silver dove! . 


Nothing here thy life shall find 
Save the pitiful and kind; 
Birdie cherished yearningly ! 
See, my hands are held to thee. 
Flutter down and take thy rest, 
Fearlessly anear my breast ; 

Let me hear thy voice of calm, 
Let the music bear me balm. 


Stealest thou’on trustful wing 
Comfort to my heart to bring, ' 
Knowing nought of fretting care’ 
That our human spirits sharol ? 

Safe within my clasp of love, 
Take thy rest, oh, faithful dove ! 
Teach me in thy touch of ' peace 
How: Vp a rot as 
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Well I know, whate’er depart. 
There abides a shelt’ring Heart, 
Strong and kind and loving, aye, 
Refuge still, and Rest and Stay. 
Oh, that on the wings of prayer 
To my God I may repair— 
Evermore secure from harms 
In the Everlasting Arms ! 
M. 8. H.° 
—______—_-e-@—_______ 


pra / ODDS AND ENDS. 


“Morurr” is never more distinguished as the Faminy 
Frienp than when presiding over the family work-table. 
She well knows the utility of saving by oddments of every 
conceivable description, for long experience has taught her 
that the drawer of odds and ends is an unfailing source of 
contentment, a channel for the cultivation of domestic 
industry and ingenuity for her children, from the “ grown- 
up ” to the tiny mites too wee to wear a thimble. 

Though the following suggestions may be known to many, 
they may still be of service to many more, who will only be 
too thankful for a few hints to enable them to occupy little 
fingers of an evening in some ways that will have the ad- 
vantage of making them useful to children poorer and less 
fortunate than themselves. 

From the rolls of flannel list stored by, quite small 
m2mbers of the family can manufacture the warmest STAYS 
or BODICES imaginable, to be set on flannel petticoats for 
poor children of any age. Cut out a plain shape on strong 
bleached or unbleached calico, and tack your strips of list all 
over it, side by side, the edges just overlapping. These are 
afterwards neatly sewn, or prettier still, herringboned 
together in red marking cotton. Then, when neatly bound 
all round with fine red braid, the petticoat—also made, 
perhaps, from remnants—may be gathered or pleated on. 
This garment will commend itself quite as much to the 
wearer for its prettiness as for its substantial utility, for it 
is almost proof against cold. 

Shreds and small pieces of cashmere, coloured lining, silk 
ribbons, stuff, cloth, and even thinner material such as 
‘muslin two or three times folded, may be cut by little boys 
and girls into strips of any lengths, the ends sewn together 
and the long wisp wound up into a monster ball to be knitted, 
on a pair of very large wooden needles, into BED or SOFA 
quints. These are highly prized by poor people, to whom 
they may be given as Christmas presents; and many ladies 
use them for children’s and servants’ rooms. 

Another way of utilising strips of cloth and silk has been 


as popular among old pensioners of the army and navy as | 


among boys and girls of English homes. If you are not 
sufficiently stocked with pieces, coax some tailor or draper 
with whom you deal to give you a bundle or’so of the scraps 
of which they will be only too glad to dispose. Then let 
your boys amuse themselves by cutting these into strips of 
equal length—say, about five inches long, and half-an-inch 
wide ; and the girls—if not the boys—can then with a stout 
pair of knitting-needles, and tine but strong twine, knit the 


pieces firmly togetherlut the centre. This they may do in. 


strips, in squares, or any shape they please, carefully 
selecting their colours, and afterwards sewing them together 
for HEARTHRUGS or DOOR-MAtTS, which may be lined with 
sacking or strong black “union.” These charming rugs 
admit of any amount of scope for taste and ingenuity’ in the 
designing of the patterns, and are known ‘to last for years. 
But some—and very effective they are too—are manufactured 


with an indiscriminate mixture of colours surrounding a 
diamond-shaped centre of black or red, having a border to 
correspond. 

Hopelessly tangled Berlin and other wools may be cut by 
the smaller children into shreds; while the very wee ones may 
busy themselves with pulling out the frays of the most diminu- 
tive scrapsof silk and other material. These,mixed up together, 
form an admirable sturrine for PIN-cusHIONS, which the 
elder sisters will contrive out of the larger pieces rummaged 
from the secret recesses of “that wonderful drawer,” into 
which, maybe, they had been stowed away at the time their 
pretty frocks were made—now, alas! almost worn out. That 
bit of quiet grey merino will look quite gorgeous as the cover 
of a cushion when its corners are adorned with “ bobs ” made 
out of that heap of fragmentary needlefuls cf gay crewel- 
silks that once were tidy skeins. And such little articles as 
these. everybody knows are invaluable for bazaars. They 
are always in request, and, if not over-priced, find ready 
customers, 

Old postcarps, likewise, may be turned to good account. 
If neatly covered with pieces of coloured lining and sewn 
together, back to back, after the manner of flat pocket 
pin-cushions, they may be utilised as foundations on which 
all manner of little pictures may be pasted on both sides. A 
long line of these “ foundations ”—say a dozen—by loosely 
uniting them together at one edge, are made capable of being 


| folded after the fashion of those rRamEs used for photographs 


of family groups. These, sent as presents to the little ones 
of our children’s hospitals will wile away pleasantly what 
would otherwise be many a weary hour. 

RexEts, too, when emptied of cotton, and covered with 
enamel paint by young fingers that might otherwise be in 
mischief, by being strung together, make very pretty columns 
for BOOKSHELVES, always so handy in small rooms, and 
suspended by cords to a reliable nail in the wall. 

In short, the devices invented by ingenious mothers for 
using up oddments, and at the same time teaching their 
little ones invaluable lessons of usefulness and contentment, 
are legion; but, in concluding this small digest of hints, 
we would remind them of the RaG DOLL, which, while being 
an omnivorous consumer of all kinds of “ messes,” from shreds 
torn from worn-out garments to scraps of gaudy tinsel for 
which no other use can be found, is a blessing and untold joy 
to little sufferers condemned by disease or accident to find 
their amusement in the beds of the hospital ward. £.c¢.s. 


—+-6+¢—___——— 


AN ULCERATED TOOTH. 


A apy suffering from the swelling caused by an ulcerated 
tooth was greatly relieved of her acute pain by the application 
of bread and milk poultices. Two of these were made and 
sewed in bags made of old linen. While one was laid with 
a fold of a towel over it on the face, the other was heated 
in a steamer placed over boiling water, The poultices as 
they became dry were dipped in warm water before being 
re-heated. They were made by heating the crumbs of bread 
-with boiling milk. Flax seed poultices would have served 
the same purpose. . These are made by stirring flax seed in 
boiling water till a thick mush is made. The application, of 
moist heat is very soothing to all swellings of this character. 
A wet towel heated with a hot flat iron passed over it will 
often alleviate aching heads. With two flat irons, one 
heating while the other is by the patient, hot applications 
are easily made. Remedies so simple as these ought to be 
universally known. 


PROOF ‘POSITIVE: 


NIGHT. 


Invo the darkness and the hush of night 
Slowly the landscape sinks and fades away, 
And with it fade the phantoms of the day— 
The ghosts of men and things that haunt the light," 
The crowd, the clamour, the pursuit, the flight, 
The unprofitable splendour and display, 
The agitations, and the cares that prey 
Upon our hearts—all vanish out of sight. 
The better life begins ; the world no more 
Molests us; all its records we erase 
From the dull, common-place book of our lives, 
That, like a palimpsest, is written .o’er 
With trivial incidents of time and place, 
And lo‘! th’ ideal, hidden beneath, revives. . 


— Longfellow. 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


THERE could be no doubt about it, and Fritz felt that con- 
cealment was no longer possible. Then he. regretted that 
‘he had not followed: the more generous promptings of his 
‘really kind heart, and. gone to the Widow Sachs, apologising, 


| for the damage ona promising to make it. good. For, look 


you, it was purely an accident, and happened in this wise. 
Fritz was apprentice to Ulrich Muller, who had a reputa- 
tion for being. the most. honest, and straightforward shoe- 
In the dinner-hour that day, Fritz had 
gone out, as was his custom, to. stretch his cramped legs 
band get: a romp with the boys, who had. got a large indias 


maker in the town. 


‘rubber,.ball, which they. were using: as 


eH otball. - “For the 


sake of comfort i in. the. workshop, - “Eritz’s. feet: 1 were encased. 
only in very. low shoes : and when he, with, us | usual strength 
and earnestness,~ feiss a terrific, kick, at the ball—and 
missed it—his shoe flew. off and. passed, right tergneh the, 


Widow, Sachs’ little kitchen window ! as ‘ ey 
. The boys me, in arious. 


“Slowly the landscape sinks and fades away,” 


A 


ed out valking 


| directions, but. 
straight t up t to 
AF, bO, apologise for. tbe ae and 

ae claim. his shor , fort 
~ there eRe 


- knocking, - fo} 


ee h 
away boys’ saw ee ‘situation, 
_ they, quickly oppet d out of their 


ging him: to say 


~ ee he ‘would, get into, and. 


_ how, angry. his master, would be. 
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of it was, Dogy oo 7 tel to. 


and in. the other sk 
picture, tells the, story of what, 
followed toa certain ‘point, 
~ but it does. not add that i in the’ 
face of this cor clusix 


hele 


pressed. his sorro for. fee 
“intended. to. “conceal. the’ fact, 
and- promised, to hand! over to 
. the widow > the weekly . instal- 


‘|<. . ments of his pocket-money un- 
4, til the new glass, was paid. for. 
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and | ‘swarmed - 
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AN AUTUMN DAY... 


from the worthy shoemaker who abhorred deceit in any 
form, but who wound up by praisins him for voluntarily 
placing his pocket-money at the widow’s disposal, for, said 
he, that isa guarantee of your sincerity and repentance. 
The good widow was very forgiving, and wanted to release 
Fritz without the fine, but Herr Miller would not hear of 
it. And it was a good thing for Fritz that the money 
had to be paid, for it fixed the matter on his memory, 
and he could never again be tempted to shirk responsibility 
for his acts. J. W. 


AN AUTUMN DAY. 
BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


Lixg a dream that has faded, a tale that is told, 

The suinmer has passed in her purple and gold; 

No trail of her robes in the valley is seen, 

From the hillsides have vanished her banners of green ; 
Of all her bright daisies that shone like the sun 

On mountain and meadow, there lingers not one, 


Her roses and lilies their petals have lost ; 

Not hers the gay blossoms which challenge the frost ; 
Her voices are hushed that were sweet by the eaves, 
And bare are her fields that were waving with sheaves ; 
Far flown is her music, her morning, her night, 

In shadow and silence have perished from sight. 


Now the bugle-winds sound for the triumph and praise, 
The autumn’s rich pomp, its full-harvested days ; 

The sheen of its scarlet is bright on the wold, 

Its flags in their splendour are bravely unrolled, 

And flashing and blazing on lowland and height 

Its beacons send forth their great pennons of light. 
Yet small is their cheer to the mourner whose tread 
Falls wearily now because summer is dead. 


Sweet summer, her own, when the eve and the morn 
Each brought their surprises, when fresh and unworn 

The days were o’erbrimmed with their perfume and bliss— 
How she shivers, contrasting that hour with this. 


“ Ah me!” is her plaint, “for the days of my spring, 
Ere the hopes of my life from my spirit took wing. 
Ah me! for my summer, when beauty and bloom 
Were flung by the shuttle across my life’s loom : 
Now the loosened leaves flutter, the tremulous haze 
Veils all the blue heaven that beckons my gaze. 


“Oh! the dear little hands that clung fast to my gown, 
The dear little fingers so dimpled and brown, 

The brave little faut that were fearless of fear, 

The tones that were music, so vivid and clear!” 


That silent, chill face that is hidden away, 

The angel-look sealed in its beautiful clay— 

How the mother-heart aches for her treasure above, 
The treasure God lent and reclaimed in. His love. 


Yes, lent and reclaimed, Not in stricken despair 

Shall she lock her poor heart from the comfort of prayer ; 
When the naked boughs sway in the breeze sweeping wild, 
And the dead leaves in heaps in the pathway are piled, 
‘There is room through the spaces to look at the sky, 

Lost treasure below may mean treasure on high, 


A FaW HINTS ON CAKE-MAKING. ~ 
Prruars there are few things that tax the patience and 


skill of mothers and young housekeepers more than the, 


effort required to keep the table supplied with cake. They 
know that it would be much more economical if these things 
were made at home, instead of at the baker’s, yet the anti- 


cipation of frequent failure renders them unwilling to! 
However, I think if my readers will 
carefully follow the few hints heré given, they will be fairly © 


make the attempt. 


successful with their cake-making. 
It is well known that it is always more economical in the 


end to buy the best when purchasing, and this rule applies to 


the ingredients for cake-making as well as for other things. 
Learn which is the best brand “of flour, and buy it, if pos- 
sible. Granulated sugar is dearer but goes further than the 
cheap moist sugar; so it is really cheaper. When buying 
flour, test its quality by taking up a handful and squeezing 
it. If it be good, the lines of the palm of your hand will be 
plainly marked on the flour when you unclasp your hand. 


If, however, the dearer flour, sugar, and other groceries 


cannot be afforded, try your skill with the cheaper kinds. 


In preparing to make a cake, the first thing to attend to ~ 


is the fire. See that it is in good order and burning brightly 
and steadily. Rake out all the ashes, add fresh coals, and 
while you are mixing your cake it will have time to burn 
clearly, Shut the window, for any wind blowing on the 
oven will cool it. 

Now put on a large apron—one reaching high at the neck 
and having sleeves is the best. Separate sleeves are very 
comfortable and useful. They should have a piece of elastic 
run in top and bottom. These are slipped on and off quite 
easily, and keep the dress-sleeves nice and clean, and if you 
are suddenly called away, the apron and sleeves are quickly 
taken off, and in a moment, after washing your hands, you 
are presentable, 

Now to return to the cake. Gather all your materials and 
mixing bowls round you on the pastry-board; and, as dust 
is sure to have alighted on things not used for some time, 
wipe everything as it comes to the table. Even when 
nothing is to be moulded or rolled out, the pastry-board 
should be used, as it helps to keep all the things together, 
and when finished with it can be taken, with all the soiled 
dishes upon it, to the sink to be washed. 

Prepare the cake-tins by buttering them or lining them 
with buttered paper. If you cannot afford butter, use beef 
dripping. Weigh or measure the sugar, and put it ready in 
a bowl, also the butter or dripping. Break the eggs one by 
one (dividing the yolks from the whites) into a cup, before 
putting them into the bowl in which they are to be beaten, 
in case one should not be good, 

Warm the flour before using it. 

Now begin to mix the cake, Beat the butter and sugar 
together until it is white and creamy. Add the yolks (well 
beaten) to the butter and sugar, then the spice, and then 
stir in the flour and milk gradually. (Skim milk will do 


admirably, and can be bought for 2d. a quart.) If baking- | 


powder is used, mix it with the flour before adding it to the 
other ingredients. If soda is used, dissolve it in the milk. 
Well flour the citron, raisins, or currants, using the flour 
weighed for the cake. Beat up the batter well before 
adding the fruit. Last of all, put in the whites the eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth. 

Place the cake in the oven, and do not look at it until you 
think it is done, which, of course, will depend upon its size. 

The following are one or two useful recipes, with their 


probable cost :— 


P 
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Plain Currant Cake.—Ingredients : 3 lb. of sugar ; 1 1b. of 
flour; 3 lb. of currants; } lb. of butter; 2 oz. of candied 
peel; 2 eggs; 3 pint of milk; and a dessert-spoonful of 
-baking-powder. Mix the ingredients together, in the 
manner already described, and bake in a quick oven. Do 
not look at it for half an hour. Cost, 10d. 

Seed Cake.—Ingredients: Yolks of 6 eggs and whites of 
3; 6 oz. of sugar; 7 oz. of flour; 1 oz. of carraway seeds. 
Bake in a quick oven for half an hour. Cost, 63d. 

Rich Plum Cake.—Ingredients: 1 lb. of butter; 1 Ib. of 
sugar ; the whites of 10 egys; the yolks of 18 eggs; 1 Ib. of 
flour; 3 oz. of mixed spice ; 1 lb. of currants ; 4 oz. of sliced 
sweet almonds; 3 lb. of chopped raisins; 1 wineglass of 
milk. Mix in the manner directed, and bake immediately 
in a hot oven; it will be done in about an hour. When 
done take it out, but do not turn it out of the tin, and 
when the oven has cooled, put it back and leave it for two 
or three hours to dry. Cost, 2s. 10d. 

Small Currant Cake.—Ingredients: 1 Ib. of flour; 4b. of 
butter ; 1b. of sugar; } lb. of currants; 3 eggs; 3 pint of 
milk, and a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. If 
mixed properly, these are very good and light. They may 
be baked in cups, small tins, or saucers. ‘Time to bake, 
about twenty minutes. Cost, 7d. BELLA JOHNSON, 


HINES KOR MOLHERS. 
Littte Grir’s Dress. 


Tuts pattern will be found suitable fora girl from eight 
to ten years of age, and will make a useful, inexpensive 
school dress. The design 
is very simple, and easily 
made. A lining must first 
be cut and fitted to the 
child, after which it can 
be laid on the material, 
which must be cut wide 
enough to allow for four 
half-inch pleats on either 
side of the backs, and the 
same number in front. A 
space about three inches 
wide should be left down 


the centre for braiding. 
For the puffed part falling 
below about six inches of stuff 
must be allowed. The full 
sleeve is made over a tight- 
fitting lining, and gathered at 
the wrist, and set into a band 
which fastens with a button. 
’ For the skirt, three widths 
of material will be required, 


Back of Dre«s. 


and the length will be from |; 


ten to twelve inches, allowing for a wide hcm at the 
bottom, while it is gathered full above and sewn to the 
blouse body. Flat pattern, 6d. 


Lirrte Boy’s Dress, 


Our third illustration shows a little bcy’s dress, which 
will do for outdoor wear. The 
long body is gathered over a 
fitting hning, and fastens at 
the side with small flat but- 
tons, which are covered by a 
trimming of broad military 
braid, while the end of the 
body is set into a band, which 
is finished with the same 
trimming. The full sleeve is 
gathered on the shoulder and 
set into a wristband which 
fastens with a button. 

Hor a boy three years of 
age, about two and a half 
yards of twenty-seven inch 
material will be required, and 
about two anda half yards of 
braid. Flat pattern, 6d. 
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Boy’s Dress. 
Girt’s APRON PINAFORE. 


The model for this pretty pinafore was made in blue and 
white fancy zephyr, with a plain material for the front. 
Take a piece of fancy material twenty-three inches in 


Apron Pinafore. 


length, and gore it. Then shape the neck and shoulder, 
and cut out the armhole. 

The plain material must be the same length as the fancy, 
and about nine inches wide, inserted down the front of 
the pinafore. It is pleated at the neck, the pleats being 
secured at the waist with a piece of embroidery. The 
embroidery used down either side of the front is put on so 
as to show a piece of the fancy material at the bottom, 
which gives a very pretty effect. Flat pattern, 4d. 

In sending for patterns please address “F. F.” Pattern, 9, 
Paternoster Row, H.C. 
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~ DULCIE DELIGHT. 
BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 
Bist Author of “ Her Saddest Blessing,” “For Honour's Sake,” ete. 


CHAPTER 1D - || was not prepared for the white face and horror-darkened 
eyes with which she hurried to join him. 
\ sia konctakee aot “Papa, papa!” she eagerly queriéd, below her breath, 
Jason Deticur was at Kingscombe | ‘Station—that being. || almost before his kiss had left her lips, “ It—it isn’t true ?” 
the nearest to Little Dytton on the line which also peated “What, my darling?” was his counter-question. How 
Sloughborough—to meet his daughter on her return, but !' should she have learned the shocking news = 
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DULCIE DELIGHT. 


“ About — Mr. Rutherford!” she whispered, glancing 
around to assure herself that there were no listeners. 
“ Haven't you heard ?” 

“ How did you come to know anything ? ” asked the Major. 

“T saw it in to-day’s paper. Oh, papa Ve 

“In the paper!” eried the old gentleman, aghast ; 
worse than I thought. Why, in the name of everything, 
didn’t the fool hush up the reporters? Oh, dear, dear! 

/There goes my temper again. But when one thinks of 
it ! Do you mean to say his name has actually gone 
forth to the world in connection with such an affair ?” 

“Yes, or how should I have known?” answered Dulcie, 
sorrowfully. “ Papa, what wll he do?” 

““ We don’t know yet; it is impossible to say. I fear he 
is a ruined man. Those Greenings at Penchester have 
much to answer for,.if his version of the affair be true— 
and we've not the slightest reason for doubting his word ; 
a man of any duplicity would at least have withheld in such 
a case his real name. But the poor fellow casts not a shadow 
of blame on any one but himself.” 

“ You've seen him, then ?” said Dulcie, quickly. 
is he now?” 

“‘ Here, at home, 
myself. Kerslake the miller chanced, strangely enough, to 
have been in court at the hearing of the case, and he tele- 
graphed at once to me. Else, I verily believe, Dulcie, we 
should never have seen or heard of. Rutherford again, except, 
indeed, his body had been found in the Rush!” 

Dulcie gave a sort of sob, and hid her face in her fur boa. 
Controlling herself presently by a tremendous effort—they 
were now passing the inn where Willie Parker met his death— 
she asked, ‘‘ Does he seem to feel it so very much?” 

“T never saw a man so thoroughly crushed in my life, and 
never wish to again,” replied the Major. “He is sicaple 
prostrate with the disgrace, and the thought of the harm that 
may result. 
to-day is not able to rise—though a night in a police-cell 
such weather as this is enough to make any man ill, not to 
speak of one of his physique.” 

“Did they—put him—in—a cell? 2 ” faltered Dulcie, with 
swelling, aching heart. 

“Why, yes. It was some hours before he slept off the 
effects of—of what he had taken. And he refused to send 
for anyone to offer bail, There was no alternative.” 

Again there was silence. Dulcie was squeezing the fur 
arse her eyes and mouth, while, holding her father’s arm, 
she hastoncll her steps to correspond with his, for it was 
beginning to snow. Lach falling flake might have been 
either a rose-leat or a brand from a furnace and she would 
not have known it; her whole consciousness was absorbed 
in passionate, grieving, tender sympathy for the fallen idol— 
the human soul that lay bleeding among the jagged rocks on 
which, from the height of honourable ‘eminence, it had so 
cruelly been dashed, 

“‘Papa,” she said again, in a low, strained tone, “you will 
stand by him, won’t you: 2 You won’t condemn ‘him, what- 
ever others do?” 

“As to that, my dear,” replied the Major,' “T> shall 
endeavour to act, first of all for the welfare of the church 
which has suffered so heavy a blow, and secondly for the good 
.of the unhappy young man himself. 
circumstances may be connected with the case, and however 
keen may be his’ personal suffering, we cannot deny that 
Mr. Rutherford has shown most culpable weakness of 
character, and proved himself altogether unfit for the sacred 
charge entrusted to him,” Bets 


“‘ Where 


“ Tt’s’ 


I went and fetched him from Penchester | 


, He went to bed directly I got him home, and. 


Whatever extenuating © 


They had reached home. Dulcie would have gone straight 
to her own room, snow-laden as her garments were, had not 
Jemima stopped her to ask if she would not first have them — 
shaken and wiped down. 

“ Ain’t it awful about Mr. Rutherford, miss?” the girk 
began, as she performed this service. “ Of course your pa’s 
told you?” } 

“Yes,” answered Dulcie, wearily. 

“T never could have believed it of him, could you, miss? 
But it only shows we don’t know nobody, as the saying is. 
And there’s as many Judases about now as ever there was. 
He'll get no quarter, though, Ishould think, from the gentle- 
men at the chapel.” 

‘‘We must not be hard, Jemima,” said Dulcie, still strug- 
gling with that tiresome convulsion of her throat. She was 


‘holding by one of the cloak-pegsin the hall while undergoing 


the rubbing-down process, with her forehead leaning against 
her hand and her face turned away from the maid. 

“ Why, no, miss, but they do say, you know, as it ain’t 
the first time, which makes it all the worse.” 

“Who says so?” queried the young lady, quite sharply, 
and presenting a flushed and indignant countenance to 
Jemima, who did not fail also to detect thereon the trace of 
tears. 

“ Well, miss, it was Alice at Miss Pryce’s told me. Miss 
Pryce herself let out, somehow, when she first heard of this 
affair at Penchester, that it wasn’t the first. And Alice says 
she’s as sure as can be that that was what was the matter 
that time last summer—you remember, miss—when she came 
round for master in such a tearing hurry, and him and you 
was both out. You may depend upon it, miss, he’s been in 
the habit, and his sin has found him out at last ! ” 

“T don’t believe it—I don’t believe a word of it!” 
exclaimed Dulcie, hotly.‘ You’re a downright wicked girl 
to think such things. And if you go spreading such cruel, 
false reports, and—and injuring him more, when he suffers 
so much already, it—it will be very wicked of you!” 

With this somewhat feeble anticlimax Dulcie broke from 
the maid’s still busy hands, and rushing upstairs, took refuge 
in her own room, and slammed and locked the door. 

“ Oh—oh—oh!” she cried, like one in bodily pain, as 
she flung herself face downwards on her bed, clutching the 
counterpane by handfuls in her agony, “Oh, God, pity 
him—help him! Oh, have merey—have mercy upon him. 
Oh, that it should have come to this—Lanee—Lance !” 

“What a terrible, mysterious thing is sympathy! How 
sete does it exist ; how vastly different is it from the mild 
commiseration, cosine nothing to the giver, benefiting little 

enough the.-recipient, which often goes by that name. 
Dulcie Delight, prone among the pillows in the privacy 
of her own chamber, shaken with silent sobs, herself felt 
every pang that. thrilled the stricken soul of the young 
man lying sick and lonely a hundred yards away. Though 
she had not seen him since his terrible fall, she knew 
him even better than she ever dreamed. She thought 
of the featful contrast between the place of honour which he 
filled on Sunday night and the walls of infamy that closed 
around ‘him twenty-four hours later; she saw him in the 
pulpit; she saw him in the prisoner’s dock! She beheld, with 
shuddering, that stately figure helpless—reeling, dragged off 
by policemen. Oh, it was too horrible! She’ tried in yain 
to close her mental eyes to the pitiful, heart-breaking scene. 
She was with him in imagination when he awoke from his 
stupefying sleep and became conscious of his surroundings; 
she bowed her shamed head with his beneath the magistrate’s 
stinging censure. She saw—ah, keenest pain of all!—the — 
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banner of the Cross, which he had vowed to raise, trailed by 
him in the public mud, beneath the feet of a derisive crowd. 

Did I say she felt with Lance Rutherford in every point ? 
Nay, there was one bitter element in his cup of retribution 
of which she did not guess—the involuntary thought of 
what the impression on her would be when she came to learn 
the truth. His degradation in her eyes came next in horror 
to the conviction of his guilt in the sight ot the Master whom 
he had betrayed. Yet, amid all, he felt truly thankful that 
he had been withheld from confessing his love to her. Had 
they not reached the inn that day in their walk so soon, or 
had they been permitted to pass beyond sight of it before 
the accident occurred, it was possible —just possible—that 
she might now, by reason of a new relationship to him, be 
the object of public commiseration, and in some sense a 
sharer in kis dishonour. To have won her, to have disgraced 
her, and to have been cast from her with the scorn and 
loathing which he owned were only his due, that throb of 
anguish he had at least been spared; but he judged even 
this to be greater mercy than he deserved. 


CHAPTER X. 
“GoD BLESS you!” 


A CHURCH-MEETING was specially convened to discuss the 
‘painful topic of the minister’s moral overthrow, and the 
resignation which he had already handed in. 

“You will be present, of course ?.” said Miss Pryce to 
Dulcie, on. whom she was making a call on the afternoon 
previous to the date fixed for the said gathering. 

“T think not,” returned Dulcie, quietly. 

“Oh, but, my dear, on such a very important occasion I 


think it is the duty of every one to attend. And there has. 


been a special whip-up. of members. It is so. particularly 
desirable to have as large a meeting as possible, that the 
opinion of the church may be fairly represented.” 

“It seems tolerably unanimous, as far as I can hear,” ob- 
served Dulcie, with an unwonted bitterness in her voice. 

“Well, yes, so I believe. I don’t fancy there will be much 
dissension on the subject.” 

“You think they will let him go?” 

“T have no doubt of it. I don’t see how any other 
decision can be expected under the circumstances.” 

“No, under the circumstances, truly!” agreed Dulcie, 
with a strange smile, as she drove the poker energetically 
into the centre of a block of blazing coal. ‘Seeing how 
terribly his fall—a real fall, a stumbling over an unsuspected 
danger—has already been punished, the shame, the ignominy 
that he has endured, and his present crushed and prostrate 
condition, I suppose the only course which a virtuous set of 
people can take is to give him a parting kick! If he had 
merely exhibited an overbearing and captious spirit which 


made it almost impossible to work with him—like some'I | 


could name !—or shown a greed after money, or omitted to pay 
his bills, or any little trifle of that kind, which didn’t happen 
to bring his church into public nie Christian love 
would easily overlook it, and scarcely ask for reformation ! 
Almost any sin, or sinful habit of life, so long as it was con- 
cealed from. the eyes of the world, might | be excused ; aN 
open degradation !—that can only be’ degraded the more.’ 
Miss Pryce was astonished. It did not seem like gentle, 
sunny, ever-sweet Dulcie who had thus been speaking, with 
a hard, strained: voice, and cheeks that flamed redder at 
every - swords while she ‘stabbed and beat and reduced to 
fragments those unoffending lumps of coal. When she had 
finished she put: down the eon noisily, and sat herself back 


in her chair with something approaching a bounce, her little 
hands clenched, her lips pressed together, her chest heaving 
convulsively with suppressed emotion. 

“ You see, my dear,” said Miss Pryce, “itis not as if it 
were his first sip. Months ago, when he took a dose of 
spirits, as he said, to relieve neuralgia, and I happened— 
fortunately !—to be the sole witness of its lamentable results, 
he appeared as truly ashamed of himself as he does now. 
But had his repentance been sincere, he could not possibly 
have allowed himself so to err again.” 

Dulcie was silent, staring with set eyes into the fire, but 
the buttons on her dress still rose and fell tumultuously. 

“ T was near+—very near—informing the deacons then of 
the circumstance. I at first thought it my duty to do so, 
but ultimately had a very serious talk with Mr. Rutherford 
himself, instead. He said then that he had no idea that 
aleohol would produce upon him so speedy and violent 
an effect ; it never used to do so, he said, prior to a certain 
severe illness which he had some short time before coming 
here. He attributed it to some consequent weakness, but 
promised never to sbi the stuff again. You see he is not 
to be depended upon.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Dulcie, rather brokenly, “he thought 
he had grown stronger by this time.” 

“ He is not to Hs: depended upon,” repeated Miss Pryce, 
“which goes against him more, if possible, than the sin 
itself; though that, considering the dishonour brought 
upon his Christian profession, and the opportunity given to 
unbelievers to revile, is terrible to contemplate. Ifeel sorry 
for the young man, of course; his talents make his fall the 
sadder; but when he says, as he does, that he feels himself 
to be totally unfit for the sacred work on which he entered, 
I cannot but agree that he speaks the truth.. I suppose,” 
added the lady, rising to depart, ‘‘ that if you do attend the 
meeting, to-night it will be for the purpose of giving your 
vote against the acceptance of Mr, Rutherford’s resigna- 


tion ? ” 


“T shall not be there—I could not, bear it!” the girl re- 
plied. “It would do him no good, either ; except—I shall 
ask papa to send home for me if there is a tie, and a cast- 
ing vote is required!” she concluded, with a hopeless sort 
of smile, 

It was an unnecessary precaution. The majority, who, 
in all good conscience, were of Miss Pryce’s way of thinking, 
nearly trebled the dissentients. The withdrawal of the 
Rev. Lance Rutherford from that pastorate was accepted, 
with regrets. 

“T called in upon him to tell him the result,” said Major 
Delight, at supper time, “for of course he was not present 
himself.” 

“Did he seem at all surprised ?” asked. Dulcie, toying 


| with the one small biscuit upon her plate—she had no appe- 


tite that night. 

“Not a bit. He was evidently quite prepared for it, 
He only wondered, he said, that there should have been any 
opposition whatever. He goes to-morrow.” 

“Goes P. Where?” 

“To London, I suppose; he has connections there.” 

“And you have promised to go to Sloughborough to- 
morrow, haven’t you? I mean,” continued Dulcie, with her 
eyes downbent upon her plate; and her white forehead 
growing pink beneath its shadowy waves of nut-brown 
hair, “I mean—will you be back in time to—to see him 
off?” 


“Tm afraid not. He will leave somewhere about twelve 


o'clock, I think he said—there’s a through train straight for 
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Euston, you know, about that time: The sooner he gets 
clear of Little Dytton, now, the better he'll like it, I fancy. 


It’s a sad thing, very sad, and so all the friends felt it, I’m 


sure—after all the hopes that had been entertained about 
him. But we shall get one of the good old-fashioned sort 
next time, I trust—your high-fliers are not the ‘safest or 
best.” 

“ Does any-one else know he means to leave so soon? ” 

“T think not. He wants his departure to be as unobserved 
as possible, no doubt. If that before you is cornflour pud- 
ding, my dear, I'll trouble you for a little.” 

The next morning was dull and sad, weeping steady tears 
from a sky of low-hung grey. Major ‘Delight, however, 
started, as projected, for Sloughborough, soon after breakfast. 
He was an active man, and generally contrived to have busi- 
ness on hand which demanded frequent journeys to. neigh- 
bouring towns. 

“Do you think it will clear up?” asked Dulcie, following 
him to the door. 

“Not much prospect of it at present!” 

Dulcie sighed a very small sigh, watched her father’s 
‘broad, macintoshed figure out at the garden gate, and then 
turned to the hall barometer—an old-fashioned dial. 

She tapped it wistfully, but the movable hand only jogged 
sullenly from the N to the G of CHANGE, and once more 
she scanned, with almost beseeching eyes, the riftless leaden 
cloud. 

Ten, half-past ten, the crucial eleven o'clock passed with- 
out hope of betterment. But at twenty minutes past 
eleven Miss Delight came down the stairs ready dressed for 
walking. 

“You're never going out such weather as this, miss!” 
cried the astonished Jemima. 

“Tt won’t hurt me. This cloak is ubyaliitely waterpoof,” 
returned the young lady, with quiet decision. “ I’m going 
to Kingscombe by rail to aes the silk for my screens,’ I 
shall be back quite by one.’ 

So saying, she put up her umbrella and stepped déintily 
out on the sodden gravel path. When the garden gate 
had clicked behind her) she turned with nervous eagerness 
in the direction of the station, first casting one swift glance 


backwards to a certain little corner cottage some hundred» 


yards away. 


Little Dytton station was the picture of desertedness that 


soaking January morning. Nota living creature was visible. 
The rain, now coming down faster than ever, made quite 
a mist between the opposite platforms, and great drops of 
water splashed heavily from the vandyked' border of the 
wooden roof. After hunting up a porter, and ascertaining 
from him that she would have five-and-twenty minutes to 
wait for a train to Kingscombe—the next one being for 
London, direct—Dulcie turned into a waiting-room to pass 
the tedious interval with as much patience as ‘she might— 
not a vast amount, to judge by the fretting of her teeth upon 


her rosy under-lip, and the restless tapping of her foot upon 


the floor. 


She tried to amuse herself by reading a time-table, but, 


the entertaining information therein contained was not 
sufficient to keep her from starting and listening’ intently 
at every'sound at all resembling footsteps i in the sloshy road 
at the back, } 

Presently there was the noise of an arrival, a voice, mascu- 
line, speaking in the adjoining office. _Dulcie’s breath came 


quick, and the colour deepened on her cheek. The next> 


minute the door was pushed open, and Mr. Rutherford 
appeared upon the threshold. 


There he suddenly paused, seeing Dulcie, and stood as 
though ‘undecided: what to do, his head slightly bent, his 
hand still on the handle of the door, while a painful flush , 
dyed the pallor of his thin face. The girl thought she had’ 
never seen so pathetic a look before—humble, deprecating, 
yet half appealing, as though he did not know whether she 
would deign to peal to him, and could wink bear to: go’ 
without a word, noo al 

Dulcie, however, soon solved his doit by ising aad 
cordially holding out; her hand. “How are you'?! ? she 
asked, with deepest concern are hidden in ‘her amare te 
tone. 

“Pretty well, inte you,” he contig sities replied. But 
the unutterable sadness of those dark eyes thatshunned hers, 
the listless droop of the once stately form, the air of con- 
scious unworthiness which his whole .bearing expressed, cut 
her to the quick. Oh, that he had been a woman, or she a 


| man, that she might without restriction have poured out 


upon his wounds the wine and oil of sympathy with which 
her heart was bursting! She could only say, apparently 
apropos of nothing, “I—-I’m so sorry,” and the words 
sounded like a sob. 

“ You are very kind,” was his gently hopeless response, 

“You will begin again in London?” Dulcie went on, in 
the tone of one preferring a personal request, ‘‘ You will 
forget the past, and start afresh, and God will help you and 
use you yet.” 

He shook his head...“ erdeoteden i he murmured. 
“To me has been uttered that awful sentence, ‘Depart 
from Me, I never knew you!’” 

ecOh: nO--no_ HONS cried Dulcie, clang ey Taide in 
anagony. ‘He did know you; He knows you now! )He 
is infinitely tender— the bruised reed He will not break.’ 
He has given:you His words to speak in the past, you spoke 
them, and people were helped. He will need: you again, and 
you must not refuse. Oh, Mr. Rutherford, faba of, malt 
and how splendid:he was afterwards!” 

The station : bell swung just outside the wine bbe a 
deafening clang. The London train was in sight. Dulcie 
shrank back shyly, half afraid at’ the way she had spoken. 
out ; but she seemed for the moment to have been inspired, 
and a new light was shining in Lance Rutherford’s eyes.) - 

“Thank. you—thank you,” he said, huskily, oo -her 
little hand close in both his Own. ff Goodshiyes af a 

“ Good-bye. God bless you.” » - 

And with those sweetest of words HEnott the secaitet of 
lips still sounding in ‘his ears—surely a precious pledge that: 
the tender mercy. of God was still about. him—Lance 
Rutherford was whirled away from the scene of his ériumph> 
and humiliation ; while Dulcie, Delight, blind with tears,. 
and all forgetful of what was ostensibly her. errand, sane 


recklessly homeward through rain.and mud, 
| (Continued on page 177.) 


HOW. TO MAKE CHILDREN LOVELY. 
TuEre is just. one way, and that is to surround them by 
day and night with an atmosphere of love. Restraint and 
reproof may be mingled with the love, but love must be'a 
constant element. “I found my little girl was growing un- 
amiable‘and plain,” said:a mother to us the other day, “and 
reflecting’ on it sadly, I could only accuse myself as the 
cause thereof... So I’ changed my management and improved 
every opportunity to praise and encourage her, to assure 
her of my unbounded affection for her; and my. earnest, 
desire that she should grow up to lovely and harmonious 
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womanhood. . As a rose opens to the sunshine, so the child- — 
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heart opened in the warmth of the constant affection and | 
caresses I showered upon her: her peevishness passed away, | 
her face grew beautiful, and now one look from me brings | 


her to my side obedient to my will, and happiest when’ she 
is nearest me.” Is there not in this a lesson for all parents? 


Not all the plowing or weeding or cultivation of every sort 
we can give our growing crops will do for them what the 
steady shining of the sun can effect. Love is the sunshine 
of the family; without it not character or morality, or 


| virtue can be brought to perfection. 
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|. The Man with the Muck Rake. 
A Study from the! Pilgrim’s Progress.” Drawn by Fred Barnard, 
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IS ALCOHOL A FRIEND OR A FOE? 
BY. A, T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


It is generally agreed that the use of alcohol in excess is an 
undoubted evil, and, indeed, one of the most gigantic evils 
that afflict this country. Our bad and uncongenial climate 
and the absence of sunshine, coupled with the hereditary 
tendency of the Anglo-Saxon race, from the days of Tacitus, 
for strong drink, all helpin our national intemperance. Itis not 
our intention now, however, specially to write against intem- 
perance. We are thankful to know that temperance agencies 
are everywhere numerous and strong, are becoming more 
popular every day, and have not only sueceeded in restoring 
numbers, both men and women, to lives of usefulness, but 
have considerably changed the current of public opinion 
with regard to the vice itself. 

It is no longer permitted in society, as once, for men to 
drink themselves drunk, and even ladies to be considerably 
“elevated” at dinner-parties and other social gatherings; and 
contrary to the anticipations of some, it has not yet been 
found that any change in the direetion of temperance has 
lessened the pleasure or the profit of our social customs. 

We do not write on behalf, therefore, of the teetotaller or 
the drunkard, but rather for the bulk of the community, 
who are neither the one nor the other, to inquire for them 
whether alcohol “not taken to excess” is a friend or a foe to 
our race. 

The consequences of drunkenness dvs been shown up in 
lurid colours for years in infinite variety, but comparatively 
Aittle has been said or written as to the effect of aleohol for 
good or evil on the human body when taken in “ moderate ” 
quantities, 

STIMULANTS AND NaRcorics. 


The first point that arises in considering this question is 


that there must be some reason why alcohol is so univer-— 


sally used. The reason is because it is at once a convenient 
stimulant and narcotic. A stimulant is a substance that in- 
creases the vital action of the body, increases the pleasure 
of all the relations of life, and brings us into more intimate 
‘association with all external things. Alcohol, tea, coffee, 
heat, oxygen gas, and very pure air are stimulants. 

“A narcotic, on the other hand, is a substance that lessens 
the vital action of the body, dulls the sensibilities, decreases 


pain, and withdraws the individual from his surroundings — 
Alcohol again, opium, chloral, tobacco, cold, | 


into himself. 
carbonic acid gas and foul air are narcotics. 
Now, in small quantities alcohol is a stimulant, in large a 


narcotic, and this at once explains why the poor are most 


tempted to use it to excess. 

The rich, surrounded with all that can make this 
life pleasant and happy, wish to have their enjoyment in- 
vereased and stimulated. This the free flow of wine and 
spirits does, if not carried. to too great excess. 

The poor, on the contrary, surrounded with want and 
‘squalor, and all that’can make life unbearable and wretched, 
wish to have their miseries lessened, their senses stupefied, 
to be withdrawn from their miserable circumstances ; and to 
do this aleohol must be taken to excess. 

To a certain extent, therefore, these poor creatures demand 


our earnest sympathy, and whenever we clearly discern 


that one great cause of excess amongst the lower classes is 


the dull, miserable monotony of their difficult existence, we > 


see at once that all temperance efforts should at any rate go 
hand in hand with earnest endeavours to remove or lessen 
the causes of their degradation. 


We have, then, conceded freely that alcohol is a pawaien | 


f 


| reasons. 


by the paralysis it produces. 


|-and cole SeenON 


‘moderation Mg SO easily overstepped, and me 


stimulant and a narcotic, that in certain quantities it 
quickens the circulation and. all pleasurable sensations, and 
that in greater it withdraws, by stupefaction, from all pain- ' 
ful ones; the only question is whether, in thus giving 
momentary pleasure, it does or does not injure the organism 
permanently. 

Alcohol is, as we all lmow, a spirit. distilled from sugar, 
which , differently prepared and flavoured, is known as brandy, 
whisky, rum, or gin; it forms about one-fourth part of wine, 
and about one-eighth part of beer. 

But what about its general use by all classes in what is 
called moderation ? 

In the first: place, what is moderation ? “We mit show 
what it is not. The moderate drinker does not drink be- 
tween meals, does not drink to relieve pain, ‘does not drink 
secretly, does not. drink in the morning, does not drink from 
necessity or craving, and does not exceed two table-spoon- 
fuls of spirits (in ibe form of spirits, wine, or beer) in the 
twenty-four hours as a maximum quantity, 

Let us consider what can be said for and against moderate 
drinking. 

In its favour it is asserted that in declining years its 
moderate use isa valuable stimulant. This may be true, 
when properly prescribed. 

In its favour it is asserted that it is a good general stimu- 
lant at all ages. This we must deny, for the following 
In the first place, it is not a good stimulant, be- 
cause it does not give either strength or energy, but simply 
draws on it. A whip is a stimulant, and under certain 
conditions is a good one for a lazy horse, but certainly not 
for a tired one. A whip acts by the pain it produces, alcohol 
Our bodies are, in some 
respects, er, seneh like watches or clocks, They possess an 
. escapement ” action, to prevent them from going too fast. 


| A favourite amusement amongst juvenile amateur watch- 


makers is to detach this regulator and watch the energy 
with which the wheels go round when freed from its action. 
Alcohol, in the same way, paralyses the regulator of our 
body eae brain, and enables the wheels of life to revolve 
more briskly and rapidly. — The beats of the heart can be 


inereased. by alcohol alone from 5,000 to 25,000 beats per 


diem. All this, however, decreases our strength. Tt does 
not add to it, though it does to our energy for the time 
being, only of course to be invariably succeeded later on with 
a-corresponding period of lassitude. - Aleohol i is, therefore, 
a peculiarly bad stimulant for those w: it—t 
Cog geen and the Crone en a 


jen in is not.a penn eae on account of 
i effects, : een get oe of age it 3 is very oe 


the owes wat ee. peal and very “as 


results. It is not a good stimulant, on account of oe 
effect, when taken in moderation, on life and | 


| better proof of this exists than in a comparison, of the 


life and health of moderate drinkers with thos 
class who do not ‘drink. : 
| We find, for ‘instance, that the United King Fer: 


|} ance and Generel Provident Institution has two sections—the 


General, which has some 20,000 members, and the Temperance, 
with some 10,000. All drunkards are, of course, excluded 
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as no insurance company will take them. In the General 
Section, consisting of moderate drinkers only, the average 
death-rate is 23 per 1,000, the ‘average duration of sickness 
13 days 10 hours, and the’ payment 18s. ; while on the Tem- 
perance side the average death-rate is 7 per 1,000, the 
duration of sickness 4 days 2 hours, and the pay 5s, 9d. 
These figures are more eloquent than a whole magazineful 
of arguments. 

But supposing. we admit that as a stimulant it is 
bad, and more or less dangerous, what about it as a 
food? Is it. not a valuable article of diet? To this modern 
physiology is obliged to return an emphatic negative. We 


say “modern,” because until lately it was supposed that 


although alcohol did not and could not, in virtue of 
its composition, build up animal structures, yet that it 
might be and was productive, like the sugar to which it owes 
its origin, of bodily heat; that it could be burnt like fuel 
in the furnace. It is now found that such is not the case; 
it is not burnt, it does not produce heat, but, on the con- 
trary, it lowers the, heat of the body in exact proportion to 
the quantity taken. This is a remarkable fact, and directly 
contradicts our own sensations, for we all feel a glow after a 
glass of spirits. In the same manner, however, that alcohol 
producesa fictitious apparent increase of energy and strength 
as a stimulant, while really decreasing both, so as a food does 
it prodiace a fictitious feeling of warmth, while really di- 
minishing the heat of the body. It does this by its virtue 
of bringing the blood to the surface of the body. This 
causes a feeling of warmth, but rapidly cools the blood. 
Hence in fevers alcohol will reduce the temperature three 
degrees; while a man who is dead drunk can be dis- 
tinguished from one insensible from other causes, by his 
being so much colder. This quality of opening the pores of 
the skin makes the use of alcohol dangerous on going out of 
warmth into extreme cold. 

Our general conclusion, therefore, is that it is a bad, a 
deceptive stimulant, and a consumer, not a restorer, of body 
heat. It is not a food, and is a dangerous narcotic. While 
of considerable use, oe madi supervision, in the 
decline of life, it is not a substance adapted for general 
use, and is especially injurious to children. The more alcohol 
is regarded as a drug, and the less as a beverage, the more is 
it seen in its only true light. As a beverage, therefore, 
we are distinctly of opinion it is not a true friend, but is a 
hidden fog, to the human race. It will be understood that 
we speak primarily of spirits, and only of wines and beers 
with regard to the amount of alcohol they contain, both of 
these latter distinctly rising in value as beverages in inverse 
proportion to the amount of alcohol they contain. 

The answer to the question, then, that heads this article, 
is that alcohol is not a friend but.a foe, and a most insidious 
and dangerous one to the human race, being a subtle 
poisoner of the most important organs and structures of 
the body. : 

There can be no doubt, that in the same way the current 
of national life Gistinctly rises In tone, and purity, and 
usefulness in inverse proportion to the amount of alcohol 
that is consumed. 


DerpEnp upon it, we shall be remembered in the after-years 
by little things more than by great things; and depend 
upon it too, that the way to keep from nervousness, ennui, 
and the humdrum life, is to keep alive our chivalrous ebten- 
tion to others, and ‘our quick interest in those trifles which, 
after all, make the sum of daily life, 
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“Tuer darkest hour,” says the proverb, “comes before the 
dawn ;” and another comforting. adage tells us, “ When 
things are at the worst they will'*mend.” But it would be 
useless to quote proverbs to old Benjamin Bush to-day, as he 
comes slowly home from his work in the fields to the little 
thatched cottage, where the birds’nests have dimpled the roof. 

A pretty cottage it is, in a village wreathed with corn- 
flowers, poppies, honeysuckle, wild strawberries, and count- 
less beauties of lane and hedge; artists rejoice in Myrtle- 
mead, and visitors to the neighbouring seaside town of Rock- 
worth excursionise thither, to admire the fern-crowned banks 
of the rivulet, to picnic among the hills, and buy fruit and 
flowers from the cottagers. But even Myrtlemead knows 
something of sorrow and care; work is scarce, farming is 
bad, rheumatism and infirmity afflict the bones and the 
spirit, and old Benjamin Bush, having folded the sheep, is 
trudging homeward this evening in a frame of mind which, 
being a good Christian, he had better shake off as speedily 
as possible. 


_ “Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days?” 


| Thus questions the hymn, and we might find it difficult to 


answer the enquiry satisfactorily. Why should Christian 
hearts give way to depression, foreboding, melancholy, when 
the Father of mercies lives to hear and answer prayer, and 
“His love is as great as His power”? Let the grumbler try 
prayer instead of murmuring, and count up life’s blessings 
rather than its worries; God is on the side of His people— 
what can be against them? Even the threatening clouds 
will work together for good to the patient, trustful soul that 
loves the Lord. 

Old Ben Bush has been a disciple of the Master for many 
a year, but dark and evil thoughts are whispering to him to- 
day that want and ruin lie ahead, and that old age is to bea 
time of darkness, loneliness—perhaps of parish support. 

“So long as I could work,” he thinks, shaking his head, 
despondently, “we might have kept together, but granny 
and me can’t be a burden on poor Jessie when my earning 
days are over. I’m getting past work—my joints get 
stiffer every day, and they’ll soon put a younger chap in 
my place. The master might bid me begone any day now, 
and nobody else would hire an infirm old fellow when there’s 
so many asking for work about these parts. Then poor 
granny—she be laid up with the lumbago, poor soul! The 
doctor, he calls it lumbago, but J call it just heart-sickness for 
our Jack; she were always that set upon the lad, and he 
were a good boy and a biddable—a better lad than our 
Jack never crossed the seas.” 

“ Any news from California, neighbour?” asks a passing 
acquaintance, chancing to put into words the very subject of 
old Ben’s trouble. 

“None whatsoever, Jacob; it’s many a month since we set 
eyes on our Jack’s writing. I’m sadly afraid that harm has 
come to our boy; he never would have let his mother and 
me and Jessie fret for news of him so long.” 

“Tt’s a pity he went away, neighbour; I don’t hold with 
them furrin parts myself.” 

“ Ay, it is a pity, Jacob; but at the time the way seemed 
straight and plain for our Jack to go; there was nothing 
doing hereabouts, and he were always an active one. Says 
he, ‘Ready. hands is wanted abroad, and I'll go over the seas: 
and make-a home for Jessie and the little ones, and father 
and mother, too. In a few months we'll all be together in 


9” 
| the new eountry. 
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“Why, neighbour, you'd soon “be home-sick for old 
England if you crossed the seas ! ” 

““ Ay, Jacob; I’ve.lived and worked in Myrtlemead all my 
life, but if our Jack had sent for us, we'd all have gone to- 
gether. There ain’t a-many daughters-in-law like our Jessie ; 


she wouldn't have left the old mother and:me behind. But, | 


where’s the good of talking about all that now? . It’s six 
months since we set eyes on the poor lad’s writing, and he 
were only working as a labourer then; there’s no pride “in 


| 
| 
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“ Well, cheer up, neighbour ;- there's: many worse off even 
than-you,” and, witha nod, his friend goes on his:way. 

“That ain’t much comfort,” says poor old Ben; ‘I never 
did see no consolation in that kind of talk. So-ho, Bob— 


' poor old fellow!” and the shepherd’s thoughts are here 


arrested by the patriarchal donkey on the village common, 
that comes to him trustfully, with affection in ‘the one eye 
that retains its sight. Old Bush finds an apple for the 
ancient creature, and feels better for the service of good-will 


“So full of shapes is fancy.” 
(From the painting by Briton Riviere, by permission of Mrs. Hope MacDonald.) 


Jack—he were never one to be afraid or ashamed of hard | 


work,” 


“ Don’t young Mrs. Bush fret dreadful, seeing she gets no | 


news of Jack?” 

“Tf she do, neighbour, she don’t let granny and me see 
none of the fretting; she’s a brave sort, is our Jessie, and 
she’s always at work at the wash-tub, so as we can keep 
things going—but there’s too much on her, She'll break 
down one of these days, and what’s to become of us then ?” 

“Farmer Blount hasn’t sold his farm yet, has he, Bush ? 
i heard tell as how as, he was thinking of leaving Myrtle- 
mead,” 

“Yes,” says old Ben, sorrowfully, “he’s'after going to 
live with his married daughter in London town. Nobody 


haven’t bought the farm yet, though, and I hopes he'll be > 


there for many a pei ; @ new-comer won ’t want to keep on 
an old chap like me.’ 


| 


shown even to shaggy Bob; presently his little grand- 
daughter runs to him across the green, holding up a finger 
wounded’ by a thorn, and Bush is almost cured of his 
depression by the time he has extracted the: splinter, and 
received little Winnie’s embraces and thanks. 

“A lady came to our school to-day, grandad, and she gave 
us some picture-cards; isn’t mine pretty?” and little 
Winnie holds up a card bordered with flowers, on which 
these words are printed, “ Trust thou m the Lord.” 

To the sorrowful heart the message seems like a heavenly 
whisper. Little Winnie reads the words again and again, 
proud to show her powers, and they shame away the old 
man’s doubts and fears... jake gd 

“Yes,.come what may,” his heart eries out, f m4 will: trust 
in the Lord. He can make the dark places light, the 
crooked ways straight and plain; He can provide for our 
future who has helped us hitherto, and if want be our portion, 


\ 
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He will stand beside us, and help us to bear what His 
love appoints. I have remembered only the worries, and 


forgotten my Master. May He forgive: ms doubts, my un- | 


belief.” 


The young wife is not at the cottage-door as usual, and old : 


Ben goes in and sits down tremblingly in the chair that is 
set apart for his use. Presently she glides down, her baby- 
boy in her arms, and lays her hand gently on his shoulder. © 

“Father, I have just been telling mother—I think the 
joy of it will cure her—a letter has come from Jack.” 

The old man ean say nothing; little Winnie and he gaze 
anxiously up into the brave young mother’s face. 

“Oh, father! God is good; Winnie, .my darling, thank 
God. in your prayers'that He has heard our pleading for daddy. 
It is good news—good news—and, oh! he is:coming back.” 

“Daddy coming back!” screams Winnie, and Jack’s 
mother upstairs echoes the glad cry in her heart. 

“Yes, he will soon be here; oh, it seems too good to be 
true. I was a little afraid of the winter, but Jack will be 
home before the winter. You must talk no more, father, of 
you and mother being a burden to us; Jack and I will take 
care of you, and Jack says you are to begin to rest—do you 
hear, father? Jack tells us there has been a dreadful fire 
where he -lives, and he had a bad fall from a roof and has 
been ill for ever so long, but he is all right now—he would 
not write from the hospital for fear of frightening me. And 
he is quite a hero, father! He dashed into the house and 
saved the lives of his master’s wife and children, and his 
master is a very rich man, and has put some money in the 
bank for Jack. I don’t know how much it is, but Jack says 
it is enough to start him with Farmer Blount’s farm, and he 
said he always felt he could make something of that place. 


It wants a young fellow that will put his own hand to the | 


plough. So Jack says he'll buy the farm if old master have 
still a mind to sell it, and you shall sit in the chimney- 


corner and see how I work my dairy, and what a farmer. 


we'll make of baby Ben! “Kiss dad’s letter, Winnie ; ; it’s his 
own dear writing! Why don’t you say something, father 
dear ?” 


“ Ah, Jessie,” says the old man, falteringly, “I thought 


there was no end to our trouble—but with God there’s 


nothing impossible. May He keep me more faithful in sun- 


shine than in cloud! Winnie, child, we'll frame that there 
text and hang it up: ‘ Trust thou in the Lord!’ And we 
will trust Him, love Him, praise Him. His mercy endureth 
for ever.” 

——___—_—_+-e-¢_______ 
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SONG OF THE FLAIL. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


In the autumn, when the hollows 
All are filled with flying leaves, 
And the colonies of swallows 
Quit the quaintly stuccoed eaves, 
And a silver mantle glistens 
Over all the misty vale, 
Sits the little wife and listens 
To the beating of the flail, 
To the pounding of the fini 
By her cradle sits and listens — 
To the flapping of the flail. 


The bright summer days are over, 
And her eye no longer sees 

The red bloom upon the clover, 
The deep green upon the trees ; 


ub Great machines perform the labo: 


Hushed the sounds of finch fla, Ue a 


With the whistle of the quail; _ 
But she hears the mellow throbbing _ 
Of the thunder of the flail, 
' The low thunder of the ied Ses ee 
Through the amber air the ——— ra 
And reverberating flail. re. a 


In the barn the stout young tien 
Stooping stands with rolled-up sleeves, 
Beating out his golden treasure 
From the ripped and rustling sheaves : 
Oh, was ever knight i in armour, 
Warrior all in shining mail, 
Half so handsome as her farmer ~ 
As he plies the flying flail, 
As he wields the flashing flail, ?— 
The bare-throated, brown young farmer, 
As he swings the sounding flail ? 


All the hopes that saw the sowing, 
All the sweet desire of gain, 

All the joy that watched the growing 
And the yellowing of the grain, 
And the love that.went éo woo her, 

Aud the faith that shall not fail— 
All are speaking softly to her 

In the pulses of the flail, 

Of the palpitating flail— 
Past and future-whisper to her 

In the music of the flail. 


In its crib their babe is sleeping, 
And the sunshine from the door 
All the afternoon is creeping 
Slowly round upon the floor; — 
And the shadows soon will darken, 
And the daylight soon must pale, ~ 
When the wife no more shall hearken 
‘To the tramping of the flail, Be 
To the dancing of the fledl— wee 
When her heart no more shall hearken 
To the footfall of the flail. 


And the babe shall grow and strengthen, 
Bea maiden, be a wife, 

While the moving shadows lengthen 
“Round the dial of their life; 


‘i . Theirs the trust of friend and neighbour, 


And an age serene and hale, ~ 


~ When machines shall do the labour 


Of the strong arm and the flail, 
Of the stout heart and the flail- 


Of the good old-fashioned flail, 


But when blesséd among women, 
And when honoured among men, 
They look round them, can the brimming 
Of their utmost wishes then 
Give them happiness completer ? 
And can ease and wealth avail 
To make any music sweeter 
Than the pounding of the flail? — 
Oh, the sounding of the flail! — 
Never music can be sweeter 
Than the music of the flail. 
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WHY THEY MARRIED. 


SomEonE who has looked about his married female acquaint- 
ances gives the following list, with an attempt to indicate 
the reasons which influence many to marry :— « 

Number one married for a home—she got tired of working 
in a factory, or teaching school. She thought a married 


life’on earth was but moonlight walks, daily’ drives, new | 


bonnets, and nothing to do. Well, she has got her home; 
whether or not she has got tired of the encumbrance that 
came with it we cannot say, as we do not positively know. 

Number twe married because she had seven young sisters, 
and a papa with a narrow income. She consulted the 
interests of her family. Perhaps she had better have con- 
sulted her own interests, by taking in light washing, or 
going out by the day to work. 

Number three married because Mrs. sounded so much 
better than Miss. She was twenty-nine years and eleven 
months old, and another month would have transformed 
her into a regular old maid. What an awful prospect ! 

Number four married because she wanted somebody to pay 
her bills. Her husband married for precisely the same 
reason ; so they are repenting at their leisure. 

Nuriber five married ‘because she was poor and wanted 
riches. She never counted on all the other things that were 
inseparable from those coveted riches ; she knows more about 
them now. 

Number six married because she thought she would like 
to travel. But Mr. Number Six changed his mind afterwards, 
and all the travelling she has done ‘has been between the 
well and the back kitchen’ door. 

Number seven married out of spite, because her first love 
had taken to himself asecond love! This piece of retaliation 
might have done her good at the time, but in the long run 
number seven found it did not pay. 

Number eight married because she had read novels, and 
“wanted sympathy.” Sympathy is a fine thing, but it cools 
down at a’rapid rate if the domestic kettle is not kept 
boiling, arid ‘the’ domestie turkey isn’t done. Novels and 
housekeeping don’t run very well together in harness, and 
number eight’s supply of sympathy did not hold out long. 

Number nine married because she loved her husband with 
all her heart and soul. And she loves him still, and will 
continue to love him, and is the happiest wife in the world— 
so she says. 

It is difficult for persons to start wrong and end right, 
unless ‘they. have the privilege of backing out or turning 
round, ,When people marry they are nob able to do this 

ponsbutently, They have made their bed and must lie in it. 

+ They not only take each other as a man buys a horse with 
no warrant of soundness or gentleness, and no privilege of 

_ trading back; but they take each other for better or worse, 
so that all future possibilities of sorrow, trial, sickness, and 
faultiness are included in the contract. The gay beau of 
to-day may be the drunken vagabond of ten years hence. 
The spruce young woman of the present may be the dejected 
slattern of the not far off future. And there is no relief or 
remedy for many of these possible troubles. How important 
that persons making a life choice should make it wisely and 
understandingly. Health, constitution, strength, tempera- 
ment, training, mental, moral, and physical conditions and 
tastes, early associations, objects in life, religious interests— 
inattention to any of these matters may lay the foundation 
for life-long sorrow, misery, and sin. It is well to do carefully 
what we can do’ but once, It is well to do wisely what 
cannot be” undone. ; ‘Tt is well.to seek God’s guidance in an 
untrodden ‘path | 


‘Custom House. 


MRS. JUDSON AND BURMAH. 


Tue life and memory of Miss Hasseltine (Mrs. Ann Judson) 
will always be surrounded by a halo, on account.of her 
being the very first lady who visited heathen lands to 
preach Christ to the natives. 

Miss Hasseltine was born at Bradford, Massachusetts, on 
the 22nd December, 1789. We are told that from her 
childhood she was. fond of society and had an extremely 
restless spirit, which was the cause of much uneasiness to 
her parents. In her seventeenth year, however, she became 
subject to impressions which influenced her whole life, and 
changed her from a giddy, unthinking girl to a spiritual- 
minded woman. 

In the following year she made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Judson, who was, at the time, a theological student at 
Andover, Mass., and after a short courtship they were 
married, 

In September, 1811, the American Board of Missions had 
in project a mission in Burmah, and selected Mr. Judson, 
amongst others, to take up the work. After a long and 
perilous journey, they reached Rangoon. Mrs. Judson thus 
describes her first impressions on landing at the place :— 

“We felt very gloomy and dejected the first night we 
arrived in view of our prospects, but we were enabled to 
lean on God, and to feel that He was able to support us 
under the most discouraging circumstances. The next 
morning I prepared to go ashore, but hardly knew how I 
should get to Mr. Carey’s house, there being no method of 
conveyance except a horse, and I was unable to ride. It 
was, however, concluded that J should be carried in an arm- 
chair. Consequently, when I landed one was provided, 
through which were put two bamboos, and four of the 
natives took me on their shoulders. When they had carried 
me a little way into the town, they set me down under a 
shade, when great numbers of the nafives gathered round, 
as they had seldom seen an Englishwoman. Being sick and 
weak, I held my head down, which induced many of the 
native females to come very near and look under my bonnet. 
At this I looked up and smiled, at which they set up a loud 
laugh. They next carried me to aplace they call the 
After searching Mr. Judson very closely, 
they asked permission for a native female to search me, to 
which I readily consented. I was then brought to the 
mission house, where I have entirely recovered my health.” 

After six months’ work amongst the natives, the results of 
the seed which the missionaries had sown began to make 
themselves apparent. It was a memorable day in Mrs. 
Judson’s career when she was visited by the first inquirer 
after Christ. 

But matters were not to go on so smoothly as heretofore. 
The Viceroy, who was so kind to the mission party, was 
removed to another part of the country, and his successor, 
who was a tyrannical and officious man, began to molest and 
illtreat them. 

At this time the English declared war against Burmah, 
and the Burmese King gave instructions to his officials to 
take all English subjects in his kingdom prisoners. 

These ruffians reached the Judson household just before 
dinner-time on the 8th of June, 1824. Mrs. Judson has 
written a long account of their sufferings at this time, from 
which the following is an extract :— 

“Tn rushed an officer, holding a black book, with a dozen 
Burmese, accompanied by one whom, from his spotted face, 
we knew to be the executioner, and a ‘son of the prison.’ 
‘ Where is the teacher ?’ was the first inquiry. Mr, Judson 
presented himself. ‘You are called by the Emperor,’ said 
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the officer, a-form of speech always used when about to . 
arrest a criminal. The spotted man instantly seized Mr. | 
Judson, threw him on the floor, and produced the small | 

cord, the instrument of torture. I caught hold of his:arm. | 
‘Stay,’ said I; ‘I will give you money,’ ‘ Take her too, | 
said the officer, ‘ she also 1s a foreegner.’, Mr. Judson, with | 
an imploring look, begged that they would let’ me remain | 


till further orders. ‘The scene was now shocking beyond 


description. . The whole 
neighbourhood had_col- 
lected; the masons at 


work on the brick house 
threw down their tools 
and ran, the little Burmese 
children were screaming 
and. erying, the servants 
stood in amazement at 
the indignities offered their 
raaster, and the hardened 
executioner, with a kind 
of hellish joy, drew tight 
the eords, bound | Mr. 
Judson fast, and dragged 
him off, [knew not whither. 
In vain I begged and en- 
treated the spotted face | 
to take the silver and 
loosen the ropes, but he 
spurned: my offers and | 
immediately departed. I 
gave the money, however, 
to’ Moung Ing to follow 
after, and- make some ‘at- 
tempt to mitigate the 
torture of Mr. Judson, 
but, imstead of ‘suc- 
ceeding, when a few rods 
from the house, the un- 
feeling wretches’ again 
threw their prisoner on 
the ground, and drew. the 
cords still tighter, so as 
almost to prevent. respi- 
ration.” 7 

The next day she ‘sent one of her converts to find out 
where the missionaries had been taken. \ This young fellow 
brought back ‘the tidings that’they were heavily fettered 
in the death prison.» After much trouble; she obtained 
permission to visit her husband, but only for.a few minutes. 

To add to her trials at this time, she gave birth toa little 
daughter, and as often as possible she would ‘take it to the’ 
prison for her husband to see. No doubt these’ visits were 
great sources of pleasure to the poor prisoner. 

On making a visit one morning to the prison, she found 
that’ the prisoners had been removed, but no one’ knew 
whither. After much anxiety and trouble; she discovered 
that the party had’ been taken to'a place nine miles further 
across the country: Nothing daunted, this brave lady 
followed her husband, carrying her infant in‘her arms the 
whole distance. Mr. Judson was found, nearly dead from 
exhaustion, chained with fetters. Mrs. Judson says :— 

“Tt was now dark, I had no refreshment for'the suffering 
prisoners, or for myself, as I had expected to:procure all that 


Mrs. J udson. 


was necessary at the market of Amarapura,and I had no 
shelter for the night. I asked one of the jailers if I might 
put up a little bamboo house near the prison; he said ‘No, 


it is not customary.’ | 1.then begged he would ; procure me 
a shelter for the night, when on the morrow I would, find 
some place to live in. He took me. to his house, in which 
there were only two small rooms—one in which he and his‘ 


|| family lived—the other, which was half. full of grain, he 


offered to me, and in that filthy little place I spent the next 

six months of wretchedness. I procured some half-boiled 

water instead of tea, and worn out with fatigue, laid myself 
down on a mat spread 
over the grain, and, en- 
deavoured to obtain a 
little. refreshment . from 
sleep.” 

By this time, however, 
the English army had 
reached Ava, and com- 
pelled the Burmese King 
to come) to, terms. Mr. 

_ Judson was. sent out by 
the King +o sue for peace, 
and this was only granted 

‘to him on. condition. that 
she released . all .. foreign 
| prisoners. and paid an/in- 
demnity, of .one , million 
sterling, which terms he 
asbaptied, 

‘Mrs, Judson had been 
suffering: from. fever for 
some time, and her. con- 
stitution on account, of 
the .privations she. had 
endured, was not able to 
| stand against it. . After 

lingering for some dege in 

astate of unconsciousness, 

., she passed away, very 
quietly,,on the 24th of 

, October, . 1826,..and,. was 

buried at Amherst, with 
full military honours., 


. The above account of ine 
life of Mrs. ‘Judson ‘is 
abridged from aninteresting 
book published by Messrs. S: W. ‘Partridge and ,Co., 9, Pater- 
noster Row, entitled “‘ Lady Missionaries in. Foreign Lands,” 
by Emma Raymond Pitman, price 1s. _ 6d, The book also 
contains accounts of the lives of Mrs. ‘Gobat; of Jerusalem ; 
Mrs. Johnson, of the West Indies ;\Mrs. Wilkinson, of Zululand : 
and , Mrs. Cargill, of the Friendly risa’ enattlbo 3 It, isiwell ¥ 
illustrated and tasteinlly bound... ; ie 


A FEW THOUGHTS. ‘ON THRIFT. 
In may be truly said} that he who. understands the meaning 
of this simple little monosyllable. (thrift) is already the 
possessor of a fortune. In these’days, when so much is done 
towards 1 improving the condition of the working-classes, one 


cannot give too much Pare enaee to the importance of this 
to make its acquaintance: more widdly, known, ren practically 
understood. Thrift is the art of making | the best of every- 
thing, and consists in a careful attention to little. things, as 
being the key to the right management of one’s) affairs. 
The contrast between a thrifty and thriftless housewife, too 
painfully illustrates our meaning ; but facts are stern truths, 
and must be faced steadfastly. We will, therefore, take.the 


| case of two men, whose stalwart figures and powerful frames © 


—-. 
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have often attracted our attention as we watched them pro- 
ceeding to'the scene of their daily toil in the neighbouring 


iron-works,’ We observed that oné of them walked with | 


head erect, and with a certain freedom of gait that be- 
tokened his manly character, and power to look the world in 
the face, with that noble independence which is the right of 
every honest man, of which no more honourable type can be 


found than the British workman. The other man was | 
equally remarkable for his fine physique, but there was a 
dejected, down-cast appearance about him which contrasted 
singularly with that of ‘his friend’s; there was, likewise, an 
buoyant and free, the other slouching and uncertain. On | 
being introduced to their respective homes, however, we 
soon discovered the cause. The houses were situated very | 
near together, for, as we afterwards heard, the men had been 
friends from early boyhood. 

In the first instance, the house was so attractive by its | 
cleanliness and brightness, that it would have been strange | 
indeed if the husband, had been tempted to forsake it for the 
otherwise glittering surroundings-of a public-house. The 
arrangement of the little parlour into which we were shown | 
suggested taste; as, well as a scrupulous observance of the | 
rules of order and’ neatness. The furniture was simple and | 
suitable, and diffused an odour of beeswax and labour; | 
there were two or three good engravings, neatly framed, | 
hanging on the walls, a few books on the table in the centre 
of the room, a brightly-polished grate, and a fine pot of | 
musk’ blooming in the window. The kitchen was equally 
worthy of praise; rows of cleanly-washed plates on the 
dresser, bright pewter cups in shining array, a well- 
serubbed floor and table, chairs reflecting, as in a mirror, 
the comely features of the good housewife; the chimney- 
corner, too, looked so cosy and inviting, a tidy strip of 


| the best of everything, proving thereby her allegiance to 


carpet was in front. of the fire-place, from which a cheery | 
fire sent forth its genial influence to gladden and welcome the || 


'| bread-winner when he returned from his labours. 


| 
| 
| 


Pots and 


| pans, candlesticks and kettles, all were a credit to their 


owners ; not a speck of dust could be discovered, and, to 
erown all, flowering plants adorned the window-sill. A book 
on cottage gardening lay on a table underneath the 
window, and a well-filled work-basket by its side. Surely 
this home shows what a working man’s home may be. 
There were five children into the bargain, three of whom 


|| went cleanly and tidily dressed to school, one was an infant 


in the cradle, and the other just able to run about. The 


| good woman had enough to do, but she had been trained in 
utter difference in the gait of the two men—one was || 


a «Take her, too,” said the Officer, 


habits of order and industry, and, of a truth, she had learnt 
the art of paying attention to little things, and of making 


what we could wish might be more generally regarded as 
the presiding influence of every household, of whatever 
state or condition, viz., thrift. 

We almost shrink from describing the other home, the 
contrast is so painful. The house was the same size, and 
there were only three children in the family, yet the utter 
disregard of any attempt at cleanliness or order was terrible 
to witness. The miserable-looking woman addressed us in a 
querulous, complaining tone, mourning over bad times and 
sickly children, and the oft-heard complaint, that her hus- 
band spent more than half his wages in drink. And no 
wonder, we thought, as we glanced at the dirty floor, and 
the grate bearing testimony to the presence of ashes but the 
absence of fire; unwashed cups and plates, chairs laden with 
every description of ocvupant save that for which they were 
intended ; children’s clothes lying about in disorder, a shoe 
here and a boot there, confusion-and dirt everywhere. In 
such a scene as this can one wonder that the poor man 
should seek comfort elsewhere, or be surprised at his en- 


| deavouring, under the influence of drink, to drown his sense 


of misery and discomfort ? Rest assured, that in this respect 
the woman has much to answer for, in her lies the power of 


ANN 
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making the little home an Eden, or of converting it into an 
‘abode, of demons; for what are drunkenness, quarrellings, 
swearing, idleness aad debt, but demons of the worst order ? 
Thrift is not inherent in hanes nature; therefore it is the 
more important that it should receive Scefial attention in 
the teaching of our national schools, and thatthe numerous 
aids to its acquirement should be pointed out and explained. 

If every boy or girl, for instance, were asked what he or 
she most wished to possess, we should probably hear that 
one would desire a watch, another a work-box, or a sewing- 
machine, a writing-desk, or a paint-box. Then a calculation 
might be made, showing them how soon they might become 
owners of the desired object by simply putting aside a 
penny or twopence a week, as the case might be. | By this 
Ineans many a stray penny would find its way, into) the 
Savings Bank which otherwise would probably be frittered 
away in sweets; and they should be shown that what begins 
by wasting money on sweets may turn to something worse 
later on, and that waste in any form leads on to poverty and 
disgrace. Thrift, on the contrary, leads to competence and 
well-being, though its acquirement involves self-sacrifice. 
Thetemporary privation, however, is far more than counter- 
balanced by the many lasting benefits which are sure to 
attend its followers. By this simple means habits of order 
and perseverance would be formed. The necessity of con- 
trolling one’s desires would be obvious; likewise the im- 
portance of not wavering under any circumstances, but of 
going steadily and decidedly forward to reach the desired 
object. ‘These are the stepping-stones to future greatness 
and success in life. A young woman trained in habits of 
cleanliness and economy, which may be called the hand- 
maidens of thrift, is a far more worthy help-meet for a man 
than one with a fortune where thrift is lacking. 

Dr. Johnson has well said that ‘Economy is the daughter 
of Prudence, the sister of Temperance, and the mother of 
Liberty.” 

To cultivate economy, jt does not follow that one should 
be mean. On the contrary, the economical person is generally 
seen to be the most generous; as by method and accuracy, 
or thrift in the management of his income, be it great or 
small, he regulates it with a due consideration to the claims 
of others, whilst the thriftless person, that is to say, the 
person ignorant of the art of economy, thinks only of him- 
self. Nothing is more fatal to the cultivation of thrift 
than expensive tastes in eating and drinking, or dress— 
tastes, alas! too easily acquired, but too often only sur- 
rendered at the stern bidding of poverty, which is sure, 
sooner or later, to cast 5). dark shadow over those who in- 
dulge in them. 

If we could but bring this important subject more home 
to the hearts and minds of the rising generation, what a 
future would England’s be! Her national prosperity would 
increase ; dadelenngd and destitution would gradually | 


disappear, homeless homes, and wretched parents with their | 


more wretched offspring, would give place to real homes, 


made bright by the blessed influences of cleanliness, order, | 


and taste, and presided oyer by God-fearing, God-loving | 
parents, alive to the responsibilities of their office, and 
earnestly endeavouring to train their children so as to be-_ 


come, in their turn, healthy, useful, and honourable. mem- 


bers of society.. It may be objected that we have dwelt 
much upon the importance of habits of’ thrift in regard to 
women, apart from men, We consider, however, that habits 
of thrift are equally necessary for both sexes. 
woman’s ‘position. and_influence in the home-life much is 
expected. It is to her example i in the thrifty management 
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of the household that the husband looks for support; and if 
he. find it lacking—she has herself to thank for the con- 
sequences, A thrifty man will soon weary. of bringing home 
his wages to a thriftless wife; though, probably, a thrifty 
wife will be more patient and long-suffering towards her 
thriftless husband. 

Woman’s work consists in one long series of little Re F 
and on the well or ill-doing of these little things the com- 
fort of home is either marred or made, } ¢ fly sks i 

We venture, however, to say, that amongst the various 
aids which might be suggested for the cultivation, of habits 
of thrift, we consider that temperance should take the Sirst 
place ; for, since there are few habits so easily acquired as 
that of drinking, there are likewise few which are fraught. 
with such fatal consequences. In this, as in most things 
which tend to evil, we see the importance of guarding 
against “small beginnings,” remembering that— 

“Small habits well pursued betimes. 
May reach the dignity of crimes,” . 
Certainly no one becomes a drunkard all at ‘once. Slowly, 
stealthily, almost imperceptibly, the habit gains‘ ground, 
until its hideous coils are so twisted around its victim as to 
render escape almost miraculous. It is needless to’ say that 
when this is the case, no home, however thrifty the house- 
wife, can be saved from misery and wretchedness. ‘ A’person 
who becomes a prey to habits of intemperance must have 
lost all sense of respect either for himself or his belongings, 
therefore he cannot be reasoned with. “Oh, that men should: 
put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains!” 
This being the melancholy truth, howe the same illus-4 
trious writer tells us that, , 


“Diseases desperate grown, j 
By desperate appliances are relieved, 2 
Or.not at all.” Gs 
For such cases total abstinence is the only remedy. With- 
out, however, attempting to enter on this subject, we merely 
venture to say that if once those who are tempted to over- 
step the bounds of moderation, either in eating or drinking, 
could be induced to try the total abstinence system for one 
year—and during that time to put aside the money which 
would have been so spent—we feel sure that in nine cases 
out. of ten a victory would be gained, and new champions 
in aid of the cause would arise to proclaim the truth of 
the poet’s doctrine, that 
“Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace and competence.” 
Ded, 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS, 


Tux chilly days of November remind us of the necessity 
for procuring warm garments. Plaid stripes and checks are 
all more or less used for mantles and paletots, although 
melton and beaver cloths are also much in favour. 
We show this month'a pattern of a girl’s long paletot. It 
is made in cloth with a 
fine stripe, and trimmed 
with bows of ribbon at 
the neck and waist, 
which must_match the 
material. Facings of 
Italian cloth are used 
for the fronts, as the 
paletot is not lined 
throughout. The fronts 
are arranged in pleats, 
‘which are secured at 
the neck and waist, and 
a buttonhole stay is put 
under ,the front edge, 
‘which is hidden by the 
pleat. A full skirt 
finishes the back, below 
the waist, and a turn- 
down collar is used at 
the neck. This must 
‘be mounted on stiff 
muslin; or it will not set 
nicely. The cuff for the 
top side of the sleeve 
is cut in one piece 
with the under side, 
and fastened down with 
buttons. 


Girl’s Paletot. ' 


Rounp PinaFore. 

The pattern pinafore was made in a very pretty striped 
fancy muslin, which required very little trimming. The 
skirt of the pina- 
fore requires two 
of the’ 
muslin. These: 
are joined to- 
gether, hemmed, 
and set into a 
straight band 


On to this is 
joined a pointed 
strap, which goes 


back. Thesleeves _ 
and neck are 


a band or sash - 
in’. the — 
waist. The quan-. — 


Hound ; Pinafore: 


two and a half yards of lace. Pattern, 4d. 
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Lirrte Boy’s OvEeRcoAT. 


This is a stylish and comfortable 
little overcoat, suitable for a boy of 
from five to eight years of age. It 
is made in plain brown cloth, with 
astrachan for collar and cuffs, and 
has cord fastenings. It will not be 
necessary to line the coat through- 
out. The pocket-flaps will require 
/ some care in putting on; indeed, 
A pockets are the most difficult part 

of tailoring. The piece of cloth to 
be used for this must ‘be neatly’ 
lined, and inserted under the slit 
made in the coat to receive the 
pocket. Flat pattern, 6d. 

Address “F. F.” Pattern,. 9, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE VALUE OF GOOD COOKERY. 


Many a young wife, when she returns from her marriage 
tour, feels as if plunging into an icy sea when she discovers 
that’ the stomach of her husband. must be her supreme con- 
cern, and shé knows no niore about if’ than she does-6f the 
North Pole.‘ She trusts to the ‘alumy bread; to, partly- 
cooked meat, and sloppy tea; but she soon discerns that he 
cannot make away with them. If she is of the right stamp 
she will set out on a voyage’ of discovery.— She" wilf make 
herself acquainted with that mysterious digester of his. 
She will study the best sorts of food and the-most excellent 
kind of cookery, and she will enter upon a stage of feeding 
which that youth who calls her by his name will declare to 
be the nectar and ambrosia of the gods. If, as she says, the 
farmers with whom she stays when they both go off on their 
short summer holidays, are so careful about the food of an 
animal they have only a serdid interest in, how much more 
careful ought she to be about feeding the darling who chose 
her from among all other: women,:and bound himself.to her 
by the indissoluble ties of affection? , The reward, too, is 
beyond calculation. Many a Lie should also fulfil his 
duties. He should be frank, and let her know what he 
prefers, and second her efforts to provide fitting and pleas- 
ing, but far from luxurious, diet. We don’t think much of 
the husband who said, “ My dear, there’s only one thing this. 
angel cake needs.” Wife (who has made her first attempt) : 
“What's that, John?” “Wings.” He should not have 
daunted her, but cheered and kissed her for her attempt. 
It was evidence of her honest desire to please him. 
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Erratum. 
In the article by Miss ‘Hope, on “The Collective and the 
Individual,” in our issue for September (page 134, second 
column, twenty-tifth line from bottom), by the misplacing of 
a comma the author is made to say what is very far from 


' being her conviction, The sentence now reads “Christ loved 


the Church . .%. and how the»heart expands at the 
thought of the millions. of souls, immortal by that death,” 
etc. It should read “millions of souls immortal, by that 
death,” etc. 

Readers acquainted with the Christadelphian doctrine 
that all human souls are not immortal—only some of them— 
will appreciate the importance of this correction. 
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« It was a mistake, | think, about that cheque,’ said Dulcie.” 


DULCIE DELIGHT. 
BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 


Author of “ Her Saddest Blessing,” “ For Honowr's Sake,” ete. 
She had written to Tom, 


CHAPTER XI. 
j A SHOCK. 
“Tr's Mr.'\Hannaway, miss. I’ve showed him in the dining- 


room.” 
This was the unexpected announcement which Jemima 
made to her mistress on the second afternoon subsequent to 
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Mr, Rutherford’s departure. 


certainly, the evening before, but had scarcely expected that 


he would answer her communication in person. 
“Ask him in here, it is more comfortable,” said Dulcie. 


brushing her work aside with nervous hands, and mechan! 


cally stirring the fire, 
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She was very pale when Tom entered, and the fingers he 
clasped were cold and damp. Full of the object of his visit, 
he plunged into it without delay. 

“Now, then, young lady,” he began. “I want to know 
the meaning of that letter I received this morning !” 

“‘T—I—wasn’t it—didn’t it explain itself?” stammered 
Dulcie. 

“Not at all. At least, I cannot believe that you actually 
mean what your words would imply.” 

“T do,” she breathed, with averted face. 

“Ts it possible that you actually intend to break off our 
engagement, Dulcie, and for no earthly reason ?” 

“Tm very sorry, Tom dear.” 

“But why—why are you treating me like this? Upon 
my word, Dulcie, it really is most unheard of! After lead- 
ing me on all these years, and letting me give you that 
ring—and a stunner it is, I can tell you; not one girl in 
fifty has got its equal!—to want to throw me over after a 
ten days’ engagement! I cannot have changed in that 
interval, or done anything to displease you, and I know you 
cannot have made any discovery respecting me that should 
have shocked you. It must be mere caprice.” 

“No, oh no,” murmured the girl; “I feel just the same 
for you as ever I did.” 

The slight unconscious emphasis on the “you” did not 
escape Mr. Hannaway’s observation. *‘Is there some one 
else in the way, then ?” he demanded. 

“You have no right to ask that!” she returned, with a 
spice of indignation. But her ears and throat burned 
erimson. 

“T think I have a right. If you go and marry another 
man, after promising - 

“T shall never marry any one!” burst in Dulcie. “ And 
you know I didn’t want to promise anything—you teased me 
into it! And now you may as well let me quietly go, for I 
shall never, never, never marry you!” 

* * * * 


* 


A new minister was secured for the “cause” at Little 
Dytton ; an elderly man, sedate and sound, who never ven- 
tured upon saying anything, either in the pulpit or out of 
it, that had not been said at least five hundred times before. 
But he was good and kind, and led a stainless life. The con- 
gregation dwindled down to its former modest proportions, 
and as things resumed a steady jog-trot, Lance Rutherford 
was gradually forgotten and the disgrace of his downfall 
wiped out. 

Week after week, for months, and even years, Dulcie 
Delight searched in the organ of their own denomination 
for a glimpse of one name, the sight of which would have 
thrilled her being, but it never appeared. He might be 
gone abroad, or even dead. After all, she often told herself, 
it was foolish to expect to meet with any mention of him in 
the paper; with such a blot upon his seutcheon it was 
scarcely likely he would succeed in obtaining another charge, 
even should he dare attempt it. 

“T wonder what became of that poor Mr. Rutherford!” 

It was Miss Pryce who ventured upon this remark, the 
first that had been directly made to Dulcie on this topic 
since the minister’s departure, though that was now nearly 
three years past. His name, indeed, was generally avoided 
by those who knew the most about the unhappy circumstances 
of his removal, and besides this, I fancy that people somehow 
guessed the secret which Dulcie imagined so carefully hidden, 
and for her sake kept silence. 

'“J wonder!” echoed the girl, and a wistful shadow 
darkened the clear, brown eyes, that a minute before had 
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been dancing with fun. For there was plenty of fun in 
Dulcie still, much as it may disappoint the reader to learn 
that prosaic fact. Of course, after the experience she had 
passed through, she ought to have moved about a wan 
dan tearful ghost for*the rest of her days. But she was 
Dulcie—Duleie Delight, with “the sweetest old pa in the 
world” to take care of, and a host of other people, large and 
small, to be gladdened by the sunshine of her smiles; con- 
sequently those smiles were neither few nor far between, 
and the dimples they made were as bewitching as ever. 

On the particular day of which I now write, she and Miss 
Pryce had been together to buy a wedding present for Mr. 
Tom Hannaway and his intended bride, an episode which 
afforded considerable satisfaction to Dulcie, She at last 
felt freed from a certain sense of self-reproach that had 
long haunted her, as having been the means of:seriously 
embittering the life of that worthy young man, though the 
fact of her rupture with him had never occasioned her on 
her own account a moment’s regret. 

“T’m sure it is earnestly to be hoped that the severe 
lesson he learned while with us may not have been lost upon 
him,” pursued Miss Pryce. She had often wanted to know 
a little more about Dulcie’s feelings on the subject, and 
thought that by this time the wound, if such had ever been, 
ought certainly to be sufficiently healed to permit of examina- 
tion. “But such habits are most difficult to break, and when 
once a person, man or woman, loses self-respect—and I don’t 
see how he could have retained it after such an exposure— 
they too easily sink into still lower depths of degradation.” 

“Mr. Rutherford has not done so,” returned Dulcie, in a 
quiet, firm voice; and there was something in the poise of 
her head and the sudden sparkle in her eyes that made her 
look like one repelling an insult. : 

“How do you know?” quickly asked the somewhat 
astonished Miss Pryce. 

But how was Dulcie to answer in the simple language of 
her heart, “ Because I have prayed for him, night and morn- 
ing, and in the daytime, ever since he went away—prayed 
that he might be kept”? 

She was, however, spared the necessity of making any 
reply, by the sudden apparition in the road before them— 
they were walking from Kingscombe station—of the servant- 
maid from Sandown Cottage. 

She was bonnetless, though the March wind blew keen; 
her sleeves were rolled above her ruddy elbows, and her 
round, meaningless face was almost as white as her apron. 

“What can have happened?” exclaimed Dulcie, hali-a- 
dozen possibilities flashing through her brain, as it seemed, 
at once; but the most vivid, as well as the silliest—oh, 
Dulcie, Dulcie!—was that “somebody ” had unexpectedly 
reappeared in Little Dytton, and paid them a visit ! 

“Oh, miss!” panted the girl, as they approached within 
hearing distance. ‘I thought I should meet you if I came 
this way—I said as you must.be about getting towards home 
by this time. And the doctor, he said I’d best try and pre- 
pare you for it, but how——” 

“ Prepare me for what ?” queried Dulcie, sharply. “ What 
has happened? Is it—it isn’t papa ?” 

“Oh, miss, I never had such a shock in my life—never, 
and that’s the solemn truth. But Dr. Richards, he says, 
‘Break it to her as gentle as you can,’ he says, but I hope if 
I live to my dying day I may never see such a sight again!” 

She paused for breath. Dulcie did not hear the speecli 
half through. She was off and away, running like a hare 
towards the cottage, which was now within sight. 

Miss Pryce begged to know the plain truth. ‘ 
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“ It’s the Major, ma’am. I was afraid to say so to Miss 
Dulcie, but he’s had a happle-eptic fit. 


what I call, he set himself down in his 
a nap. He was asleep when Miss Dulcie went out. 
Well, ma’am, about a hour afterwards I went to make up 
the parlour fire, and I knocked and knocked, and as nobody 
answered, I went in. And what should I see, ma’am—and 
you'll never believe it !—but poor master a-layin’ acrost the 
hearth-rug, with his head among the fire-irons—the greatest 
mussey as he wasn’t burnt to death, but the fire had gone a 
bit low; but his face, ma’am, was the colour of your dress, 
right-down purple it were. And he’s never spoke since.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“QOLDEN STEPS.” 


Dvtcr DerieHr was an orphan, and save for the meagre 
results of the sale of the furniture, penniless. Certain well- 


to-do relatives offered her a home, but she preferred to make | 


at least an effort for independence before accepting their 
hospitality. 

Mrs. Butler, briefly Eiehibned already in the earlier pages 
of our story, haat lately settled in London, where she was 
doing very well in her old business of apartment letting. 
Dulcie felt that she would rather live with her than with 
any one else in the world; and in reply to inquiries as to the 


After he’d had his | 
dinner, which Miss Dulcie said he’d enjoyed more than — 
common, being leg of mutton and parsnips, which he was | 
partickler partial to, though his appetite were never peaky, | 
easy chair for | 


probability of music-pupils being obtainable in the suburb | 


where she resided, Mrs. Butler not only expressed an opinion 
that Miss Delight, who excelled in both music and singing, 
would soon get a connection, but recommended her own 
two nieces and a friend of theirs to start with. If Dulcie 
experienced any degree of hesitation before, this decided 
her. Bidding “good-bye” to her scores of affectionate 
friends at Little Dytton, she loosed her little boat from its 
moorings, and essayed to drift out upon the strange, wide 
sea of life in the metropolis. 

Not wholly strange, either. Kindly, honest Mrs. Butler, 
who had known her father and mother so well, and also been 
associated with sundry other persons in whom Dulcie was 
interested, seemed to diffuse about her a comfortable at- 
mosphere of the old home life. Sheloved Dulcie, as who did 
not? and when the latter found that her presence was a 
real happiness to her friend, she gradually expanded like a 
flower in the sunshine, pouring forth the fragrance of loving 
words and deeds, and once again was glad. 

She was agreeably surprised to find how the first three 
pupils soon introduced two more, and the five in little over 
six months had increased to nine. Not one did she obtain 
by advertising ; her attempts in that direction were a dead 
loss. But, as Mrs. Butler often said, ‘ It’s one recommends 
another, you know, my dear;” and before her first year of 
teaching was over and her money spent, her connection was 
large enough to afford her, with great economy, a competence. 
Her clientéle, however, if so it may be termed, was not of 
the most select—the children of small tradesmen predomina- 

ting; the daughter of a lawyer’s clerk was the most 
“ genteel” among them, and the most remunerative were 
the four good-natured, purple-fisted, dull-brained girls whose 
father kept a flourishing greengrocery business round the 
corner. But people of this class, provided they are not too 
rich, are often more liberal and ready in their payments, and 
treat one whom they see to be a lady with more respeet than 
any others except true gentlefolks. Dulcie was well content. 


When she came. home weary after several consecutive hours 
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of “ one-and-two-and-three-and-four,” a chat with Mrs. Butler 
over the cosy cup of tea which they always took together, 
never failed to restore her to her wonted sunny self. Most 
frequently these talks were of her father and mother, and 
her bygone childhood ; but sometimes Mrs. Butler took it 
into her head to dwell upon reminiscences of “ poor, dear 
Mr. Rutherford,” and the encouragement the good woman 
received, albeit of not a very demonstrative character, was 
still sufficient to keep her going. She had been quite fond 
of the young minister, it appeared, and told many an anecdote 
of his generosity, his thoughtfulness, his ready sympathy 
with all that interested others, and his frank, naive attempts 
to atone for an occasional display of nervous irritability. 
“T’'ll never believe,” Mrs. Butler averred, “ but what he fell 
into that mistake of his unawares. A more moderate 
gentleman in eating and drinking, and one less likely to 
indulge himself in any way for indulgence sake, I never saw. 
And it’s my opinion, and I thought so at the time, and I 
think so still, that the Little Dytton folks would have done 
better to have restored him in a spirit of meekness, as the 
Scripture says. But I suppose they acted for the best.” 

There was, moreover, another source of refreshment which 
Dulcie possessed. It was quite a secret at the time, but I 
don’t think she would mind my speaking of it now—she 
wrote poetry! And what was more—far more, as some of 
my readers will doubtless agree—she gotit printed. Unpre- 
tentious verses they were, for the most part glorifying the 
humble things of life, and suggested by every-day incidents ; 
but the tenderness, the sweetness, and the sunny, childlike 
piety which they breathed won a place for them in more 
than one magazine for the family circle. 

It was when she had been thus living in London for nearly 
three years that she casually purchased from a railway book- 
stall a copy of The Queet Hour, a serial of cheerful yet serious 
tone designed for Sunday, as well as general reading. The 
number in question contained an article by the editor, which 
immediately riveted Dulcie’s attention, for her eye fell upon 
a striking simile which she had heard Mr, Rutherford use, 
in a well-remembered sermon, and in alikeconnection. She 
at once concluded that the writer must also have been 
present when that same discourse was delivered, and had cared 
for it as much as she, and straightway she felt in a manner 
drawn towards him, whoever he might be. She went home 
and wrote a poem embodying that beautiful illustration, 
which she posted to the editor of 7’he Quiet Hour before 
retiring to rest. 

Two days later, having been out giving evening lessons, 
she found, awaiting her on her return, a letter directed in‘an 
unknown hand. 

“My poem back!” was her inward comment as she tore 
it open. Then, unfolding the enclosure, she knit her brows, 
opened her mouth, gasped “Good gracious!” and dropped 
into a chair. 

“Tt’s a mistake—it must be!” she explained to the 
inquiring Mrs. Butler, forgetting that the latter knew 
nothing of her literary ventures, “I never was paid a 
quarter—not an eighth as much before ! ” 

And she stared at the pink-tinted five-pound cheque with 
wide, dilating eyes. 

The accompanying note—a printed form filled in to suit 
the circumstances of the case—briefly requested Miss Delight 
to receive enclosed cheque in payment for her poem “ Golden 
Steps ” (which was the title she had given her verses), and 
signed, “The Editor of The Quiet Hour.” 

Hitherto, half-a-guinea had been the largest sum Dulcie 
had ever received for a single piece of literary work, and 
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that for a contribution very much longer than the present. 
Several editors frankly told her they could not pay anything 
for poetry. Even the proverbial conceit of the amateur 
poet, therefore, was insufficient to persuade her that the 
handsome cheque which had just come to hand was other 
than the result of some extraordinary oversight. 

“T shall be close to the office of the magazine to-morrow, 
when I go into the City for some new music,” she said, “and 
I think I had better seek a personal explanation of the 
matter. It may save trouble.” 

The following afternoon accordingly found our hezoine, 
not without some trepidation, threading her way through 
narrow, unfamiliar courts, redolent of a—to the literary 
nose !—refreshing odour of new paper and printer’s ink, and 
up still narrower flights of stairs, till she reached the door 
to which, in answer to inquiries, she had been directed. 

Dulcie’s heart quickened its pulsation, as having heard a 
somewhat muffled “Come in!” she turned the handle and 
entered, for the first time in her life, the august editorial 
presence. But a moment later it seemed with one wild leap 
to stop, and a buzzing darkness rushed before her swimming 
eyes. 

When it cleared she was still standing on the threshold, 
with her hand upon the door, while a well-remembered voice 
was asking her to take a seat. 

“JT—J had no idea!” she gasped. “ This is a surprise!” 

“& delightful one to me,” returned the editor, a tall, pale 
man, with deep, grave eyes, and a sweet smile. “ You have 
not forgotten an old friend—if,” he added, with a slight 
flush, ‘‘ you will permit me so to call myself.” 

“T am glad to—I have not many friends in London,” 
answered Dulcie. “ Did you know it was 1?” 

“How could I help it?” asked Mr. Rutherford. 
rame is so uncommon.” 

“ Tt was a mistake, I think, about that cheque,” said Dulcie, 
nervously, recollecting the object of her visit. “You did 
not mean to send so much—five pounds ?” 

“Tt was quite right!” returned the editor, hurriedly, and 
turning away his head. “I am glad you received it safely. 
I cannot promise, though, that the poem will appear just 
yet.” 

“ Oh—no—thank you!” murmured Dulcie, wondering, 
-with whirling brain, what in the world she should say 
next. 

“T heard of your loss through accidentally meeting 
someone from Little Dytton a few months after you had 
left,” continued Mr. Rutherford. You had, and have, my 
deepest sympathy.” 


“Your 


“Thank you!” said Dulcie, again; adding, “I am living | 
| SPARE your pity, my friend; you need not speak of the 
| hardships the poor wanderers are compelled to undergo in 
| spending Christmas on the roadside. 
| gipsies—and would scorn the comforts of your cosy sitting- 


with Mrs. Butler—you remember her ?” 

“ Indeed I do, and gratefully.” 

After another brief, awkward pause, Dulcie jumped up, and 
looking anywhere but at Mr. Rutherford’s face, observed, 
“Tf you would like to call and see her at any time, I amsure 
she would be very glad; she often speaks of you.” 

“ And you?” questioned Mr. Rutherford. 

“Oh yes, of course!” rejoined the girl, with a rather 
vague idea of what she was admitting. 

And so they met once more, after six long years; but not 
for the last time. 

Mr. Rutherford soon availed himself of the permission to 
visit his old acquaintances , and by the time, after about an 
hour’s chat, Mrs. Butler was compelled to leave the younger 
folks alone, while she attended to a few household matters, 
the ice of mutual reserve was effectually banished. 

It was growing late, and Dulcie’s face shone out dim and 


| Station. 


| angel, tosave me! 
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sweet in the summer dusk, when Lance Rutherford ventured 
to allude to that memorable farewell at Little Dytton 
“ What you did for me then,” he said, in a low, 
earnest tone, “you will never fully know. The bitterest 
remorse and despair had overwhelmed me. TJ scarcely dare 
think of what I might have been tempted todo. I felt I 
was utterly cast out, forsaken, spurned of God and all His. 
people, when in His merciful compassion He sent you, His 
What you said to me of hope and courage, 


' your last words—that precious ‘God bless you!’ came to 


| nigh to me. 


ne as a voice from heaven, a token that He whom,in my 
deep humiliation, I dared not approach, was even drawing 
You said, ‘ He has spoken by you in the past; 


He will need you again,’ and bade me remember Peter. By- 


and-by, thinking often of this, it came to me that if I might 


not publicly use my voice for Him—and I now know that 
even had nothing else put a stop to my preaching career, I 
could not long have borne the exhausting excitement which 
it always occasioned—I at least could utter the thoughts 
He gave by means of the pen. I was accepted. I was 


| successful beyond what I had dreamed. For more than a 


| For six years I have been a rigid total abstainer. 


| whispering “ My Dulcie—mine! 


year past I have myself conducted the magazine to which 
for a considerable time before I had largely contributed, 
God has 
helped me wondrously, but under Him, I owe all I now have, 
and am, to you!” 

! ” 


“Tm so glad—so glad!” whispered Duleie; and the 


| flashing up of a gas-light opposite the window where they 
| sat show ed her fad yadiant, though her lips were trembling, 
| and her eyes glittered with tears. 


“Do you care very much?” asked Mr. Rutherford, 
softly. 

Her little fingers clasped themselves convulsively; her 
bosom heaved; she tried in vain to speak, and suddenly. 
rising, turned away to hide the emotion she could notj 


| control, 


“Dulcie! ALy Dulcie!” 

Her unresisting hand is taken, and she finds herself drawn 
within strong and gentle arms, while over her someone is 
For ever, evermore | Fig 
Mrs. Butler comes in and slips out again unheard. . Lance 


| Rutherford knows that his sin is forgiven, and Dulcie’s eat 


| has entered into its rest. 


THE END. 
ee eee 


CHRISTMAS ON THE ROAD, 


They are romany— 


room, To them, comfortable breathing is only possible in 
the open air, or at least with no tighter dwelling than the 
patched and ragged tent ; and remember that their skins are 
by no means so sensitive to cold as yours, And as for rations, 
their cooking-pot isevidently not void of toothsome morsels, 
perhaps not differing very much in character from the poultry 
that graces your table. 

Bis in at least one respect they are entitled to your 
fullest sympathy and pity. To them Christmas Day has no 
more pleasing associations than the fact that farmers and 
cottagers on that day more liberally respond to their begging 
appeals. The Saviour of the world, who on that day began 
His earthly ministry, is to them unknown. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS.—IV. 
“SESAME AND LILIES.” 
Aut who desire to come in touch through their libraries with 


the master-minds of English literature of this century, will 
do well to piace themselves at the feet of Mr. Ruskin, and 


learn from him some of the noblest and purest doctrines con- | 


tained in that literature, expressed with the most exquisite 
grace of diction of which the English language is, perhaps, 
capable. Impracticable, prejudiced, dogmatic—even arrogant, 
if it were a lesser man who thus laid down the moral and 
artistic law—these doctrines may sometimes be, but noble 


and pure always and before all things, the utterances of a | 


mind wherein the stern and lofty precepts of the moralist 
are softened and coloured by the gracious poetic idealism of 
the artist. Jf Mr. Ruskin is the John Baptist of art, he is 
no less truly the Raphael among preachers. 


Before reading the larger works, “ Modern Painters ” and | 


“The Stones of Venice,” which are more especially suited to 
the students of painting and architecture by their compara- 


tively technical character, the general reader should turn to |; 


Mr. Ruskin’s smaller volumes, among which he will find 


none more chari\ing than that containing the two lectures, | 


| “Sesame: of King’s Treasures” and “ Lilies: of Queen’s 
| Gardens.” The former of these is, indeed, the very thing to 
|| be read by those who have a library at hand from which to 
choose their mental food, for the King’s Treasures are books, 
and the lecture turns upon the use that is to be made of 
them, advocating the institution of national libraries full of 
| the best books in all cities, accessible to all orderly persons. 
| “ How much,” he asks in one of those trenchant sentences 
peculiarly Ruskinesque, “How much do you think the 
contents of the bookshelves of the United Kingdom, 
public and private, would fetch as compared with the 
|| contents of its wine-cellars? How long would most men 
look at a good book before they would give the price 
|| of a large turbot for it?” “A nation cannot last as 
|| @ money-making mob; it cannot with impunity, it cannot 
|| with existence, go on despising literature, despising science, 
| despising art, despising compassion, and concentrating its 
|| soul on pence.” Books constitute a society among which 
! we may choose friends according to our taste, a court in 
| 


\| 

| 
| 

i] 


which man, seeking always in the external world for ad- 
| vancement in life, may take fellowship and rank according 
1 to his wish. ‘ Will you,” asks Mr. Ruskin, “ go and gossip 
| with your housemaid or your stableboy, when you may talk 


Christmas Day on the road. 
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with queens and kings?” Feed your mind then on books, 
at least as carefully as you feed your body with food ; choose 
worthily the best that you can get, and having chosen, show 
your love for the company of the noble dead, first, by a 
true desire to be taught by them and to enter into their 
thoughts—“ you must get into the habit of looking intensely 
at words and assuring yourself of their meaning, syllable by 
syllable, nay, letter by letter ;” secondly, “by trying to enter 
into their hearts and share in their just and mighty passion.” 
There can be no appreciation without the power of feeling 
that passion and drawing from its spring. 

“Tt is in the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased 
habit, in the hardened conscience, that men become vulgar ; 
they are for ever vulgar precisely in proportion as they are 
incapable of sympathy, of quick understanding, of all that 
which in deep insistance on the common but most accurate 
term may be called ‘tact,’ or touch-faculty of body and soul; 
that tact which the mimosa has in trees, which the pure woman 
has above all creatures: fineness and fulness of sensation beyond 
yeason, the guide and sanctifier of reason itself. Reason can 
but determine what is true; it is the God-given passion of 
humanity which alone can recognise what God has made good.” 


The second lecture is a graceful and chivalrous sketch of 
woman’s mission—her “rights” or her obedience: “as if 
man could be helped effectively by a shadow or worthily by 
a slave.” Shakespeare, he declares, has no heroes, he has 
only heroines, * “ The catastrophe of every play is caused by 
the fault or folly of a man; the redemption, if there is any, 
is by the wisdom and virtue of a woman.” With Scott, 
Chaucer, Dante, Homer, Atschylus, it is the same: the 
woman watches over, teaches, and guides the youth. “It 
is the type of an eternal truth, that the soul’s armour is 
never well set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has 
braced it. . . . But the woman’s power is for rule, not for 
battle, her intellect is not for invention or creation, but for 
sweet ordering, arrangement, and decision. . . . She enters 
into no contest, but infallibly adjudges the crown of con- 
test.” The picture drawn is, upon the whole, a very lofty 
and beautiful one of mutual influence and dependence, of 
woman’s power to heal, redeem, guide, and guard ; and if it 
‘appears to image rather the golden than the present age, it 
is one which our girls should look upon, one which, if they 
have the soul of true womanhood within them, will make 
them reflect, and the outcome of that reflection may help to 
raise both womanhood and manhood nearer to a realisa- 
tion of that happy ideal period. 


“ UNTO THIS LAST.” 


“Unto this Last” sets forth Mr. Ruskin’s principles of 
political economy, a political economy, it may be added, 
very different from the science commonly so-called, and still 
more different from that commonly practised. He defines it 
to be the production, preServation, and distribution, at 
fittest time and place, of useful or pleasurable things, as 
opposed to mercantile economy, which signifies the “ accu- 
mulation in the hands of individuals of legal or moral claim 
upon the labour of others, every such claim implying pre- 
cisely as much poverty or debt on one side as it implies 
riches or right on the other ;”’ he sums it up in the phrase: 
“Government and co-operation are in all things the Laws 
of Life; Anarchy and competition the Laws of Death ;” 
and he bases all his doctrines upon the theory, that truth, 
justice, and honesty are not only righteous but ultimately 
the best policy. “I leave it to the reader’s pondering,” he 
remarks, “ whether among national manufactures, that of 
Souls of a good quality may not at last turn out a quite 
leadingly lucrative one.” The merchant, he argues, is con- 


THE VALUE OF SMILES. 


sidered less honourable than soldier, doctor, lawyer, or 
clergyman, because he is presumed to act always selfishly ; 
but ‘this would not be so, if it were recognised that his duty ~ 
is to provide for the nation, his profit being his honorarium 
but not his object, and that “it is necessary to admit the 
idea of occasional voluntary loss—that sixpences have to be 
lost as well as lives, under a sense of duty.” 


“So far as I know, there is not in history record of anything 
so disgraceful to the human intellect as the modern idea that 
the commercial text, ‘Buy in the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest,’ represents, or under any circumstances could 
represent, an available principle of national economy. 
Whether this dealing of yours is a just and faithful one is all 
you need concern yourself about respecting it.” 


“The final object of political economy is to get good 
method of consumption and great quantity of consumption ; 
in other words, to use everything and to use it nobly ;” 
and true wealth is “the possession of the valuable by the 
valiant,” of the useful by those who can use it; many per- 
sons supposed wealthy being, for lack of this power, “ in- 
herently and eternally incapable of wealth.” As to the 
labour question, Mr. Ruskin insists that the good workman 
should be émployed and the bad unemployed. “The false, 
unnatural and destructive system is when the bad workman 
is allowed to offer his work at half-price, and either take the 
place of the good or force him by his competition to work 
for an inadequate sum;” and to the consumer is given 
counsel which, if followed, would do more than any Govern- 
ment Commission to check the sweating system. 


“Tn all buying, consider first what condition of existence 
you cause in the producers of what you buy ; secondly, whether 
the sum you have paid is just to the producer; ‘thirdly, to how 
much clear use for good, knowledge, or joy this that you have 
bought can be put; and fourthly, to whom and in what way ‘ 
can be most speedily and ServiceaPay’ distributed. e 


The work is divided into, four essays, “ The Veins of 
Wealth,” “The Roots of Honour,” “ Qui Judicatis ‘Yerram,” 
and “Ad Valorem,” and in the preface Mr. Ruskin ad- 
vocates the establishment of free compulsory. schools, ‘in 
which shall be taught to every child the laws of health and 
the exercises enjoined by them, habits of gentleness and 
justice, and the calling by which he is to live—a 
code from that of the Education Department, but imposing 

perhaps yet weightier duties on the teacher; and also the 
institution of Government workshops and ‘manufactories, 
Government employment, and homes and comfort for the 
old and destitute. Whether or no this is requiring from 
Governnient the solution of problems which the community 
should face and work out for itself, or whether it may be 
considered involved in the definition of securing the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, is a question readers may 


‘think out for themselves after considering Mr. Ruskin’s 


precepts. Linpa GARDINER, » 
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THE VALUE OF SMILES. 


Wes were deeply impressed the other day with the value of 
smiles. Sitting in the Sunday-school room, a lady stepped 
forward, at the superintendent’s request, to act as sub- 
stitute for an absent teacher. It was a dark, gloomy day, 

and a dumpish, grumpy set Zz “boys that faced the teacher. 

They were in a “don’t care” mood. Their teacher had 
deserted them; the superintendent was very slow in 
recognising the fact; he had not once consulted them as 
to whom they would prefer; it was plain that nobody. 
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cared for them or showed them any respect, and: they were 
resolved to show none to anybody. She stepped into the 
doubly-dark corner and smiled. It wasn’t one of your 
goody-goody face smiles, thin and vapid, that seem to say, 
“ Just see how nice I can be when I try.” It was a heart 
smile. The face had nothing todo with the smile except to 
wear it; and though it was a plain face, it beamed—it 
shone. Why, the smile seemed even to light up the dark 
corner of that basement Sunday-school room! ‘The boys 
caught it and smiled too; they could not helpit. They 
could not ex; 1ain how, but they were fairly captured by the 
smile, and de :lared they never had such a teacher before, or 
such a lesson, though it was the dryest lesson of the quarter. 
Can Lexplainit? Yes, It wassympathy—genuine, Christ- 
like sympathy for the souls of those boys, that sat on that 
woman’s face; and when a soul filled with such love smiles, 
it goes straight to the heart, where mere superficial 
amiability—facial deceitfulness—disgusts. 


Oo 


CHILDREN’S AILMENTS AND THEIR PRE- 
VENTION. 
BY MRS. ATKINS, M.D. 


No. V.—ConsTIPATION AND DIARRH@A. 


Constipation is often a very troublesome complaint in in- 
fants brought up by hand. In those nursed by the mother 
it very seldom occurs, which is an additional reason, if one 
be needed, why this method of feeding should be practised. 
Constipation is, however, a relative term, as some children 
keep in perfect health when there is an action of the bowels 
only every other day ; and if, under these circumstances, the 
excreta be normal, it is unwise to endeavour by any means 
to change the natural bent. Such cases are, however, rare ; 
and if an infant or child is frequently constipated for a day 
_ or two, and then only gets the bowels moved by dint of 
straining, accompanied by pain, as evidenced by the child 
erying; if the motions are hard, white; still more, if they 
‘are streaked with blood, it is absolutely necessary to dis- 
cover and remove the cause, or the consequences may be 
very serious. 

In most instances the food will be found in fault, even 
when it consists, as it should do for the first nine or ten 
months, almost entirely of milk. Sometimes the milk from 
one particular dairy, or even one particular cow, may be at 
fault, and a change in these may prove beneficial. At other 
- times condensed milk will agree where cow’s milk, however 
good and fresh, disagrees. Occasionally boiled instead of 
raw milk will be preferable, or vice versa. 
cream, say a teaspoonful to the half-pint of milk, will 
conquer the tendency to constipation. 

If these simple measures do not suffics, Dr. Frankland’s 
artificial milk, prepared on purely scientific data, should be 
tried. 

Take half-a-pint of new milk, and let it stand about 
twelve hours. At the end of this time skim off the cream, 
and add the cream to a pint of perfectly fresh new milk. 'l'o 
the half-pint of skim milk add a piece of rennet about an 
inch square, and let the vessel containing it stand in hot 
water till the milk has thoroughly curdled, Remove all the 
curd, which it is our object to get rid of. To the remaining 
whey add a little powdered sugar, warm it, and then pour 
it into the pint of new milk to which the cream has been 
already added. This fluid will very nearly approach the 
composition of human milk, and to attain this is quite worth 


Again, a little | 


the small amount of trouble entailed by the preparation of 
the milk. If even this should not succeed, the different 
kinds of peptonising or digesting powders, prepared by 
Burroughs and Welcome, may be tried. Full directions are 
given with each little tube. 

But it is generally when farinaceous food is first used that 
trouble begins, and the greatest patience and perseverance 
are necessary to discover the right kind. The usual “ Infant’s 
foods,” such as Liebig’s, Nestle’s, Benger’s, Allan and 
Hanbury’s, having been tried and failed in removing the 
constipation, the following will often prove successful :— 

“Take a pound of pure wheaten flour and tie it tightly in 
a pudding-cloth ; place it in a saucepan of boiling water and 
allow it to boil constantly for ten hours. On removing the 
cloth at the end of this period, a yellowish-white ball is seen, 
feeling softish and rather elastic to the touch, like india- 
rubber. When cold, the softer outer coating is cut away, 
and the hard portion which is left is reduced to powder with a 
fine grater. This powder, exceedingly light and delicate, is 
of a palestraw colour. Ove teaspoonful of it is rubbed up 
with a tablespoonful of cold milk until it forms a perfectly 
smooth paste. A second tablespoonful of milk is then 
added, and the rubbing continued until the mixture has 
the appearance of perfectly smooth cream. A quarter of a 
pint of boiling milk is then poured slowly upon the milk, 
stirring briskly all the time, and the food is ready for use.” * 

In cases of constipation, instead of using wheaten flour, 
about equal parts of medium coarse oatmeal may be boiled 
with the flour, and will probably prove very beneficial. 

In those rare cases where an infant, although brought up 
at the breast, suffers from constipation, a mild aperient 
administered to the nurse will often prove of value, but the 
choice of the drug and the dose should be left to the medical 
attendant. 

In addition to the alterations in diet, massage of the 
abdomen should be regularly practised at least once a day. 
A few practical lessons on the subject to those who can 
afford the time and money, will prove invaluable, and can 
easily be obtained from one of the many lady masseuses who 
have taken up the calling. Care must be taken that an old- 
fashioned “rubber” be not selected, as rubbing and mas- 
sage are quite distinct. 

Those who are prevented learning should proceed as 
follows :— 

Let the child be laid comfortably on its back, and 
begin by placing the palms of the hands flat upon the 
abdomen and gently pressing it to accustom the child to 
the sensation, and then gradually work with the thumbs 
along the course of the large intestine, z.e., beginning as 
low as possible on the right side of the abdomen up to the 
ribs, and then across it above the navel and down again on 
the left side to the level of the starting point on the right, 
thus roughly describing three sides of a square—up, across, 
and down. This to be done steadily for about five minutes, 
varied with gentle pressure of the whole hand over the 
whole abdomen. The process, if properly carried out, ought 
not to be resented by the child. The best time for carrying 
it out is after the morning bath, and care must be taken by 
wrapping the child’s limbs and chest in soft blankets, that 
cold is not felt. The masseuse’s hands may be lubricated with 
sweet oil to facilitate their action, and some authorities 
recommend the use of a liniment containing an aperient, 
é.g., the compound tincture of aloes, half an ounce, and 
soap limiment, one ounce. 


————— 7, 


* Dr. Eustace Smith, 
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In children past the age of two, plenty of fruit, such as 
stewed rhubarb, oranges, grapes (without the skins), stewed 
prunes, ete., should be given before breakfast, and catmeal 
porridge (too much neglected as a rule in England) should 
form the chief item at that meal, and be taken either with 
honey or treacle. 

As regards drugs, the great point to be observed is—to 
avoid them! They relieve, of course, for the time, but 
only make matters worse subsequently, and if they appear 
to be imperatively needed, the medical attendant should 
be consulted. 

Diarrhea is a far more serious matter in infants than 
constipation, and if severe may lead to fatal consequences 
in a short space of time. Such acute attacks I shall not, 
however, treat of here, as they are far too serious for 
domestic management. 

But there are many cases of so-called sub-acute or chronic 
diarrhoea which can be arrested in the present, and pre- 
vented in the future, by a little care and knowledge on the 
part of the mother, although even these milder forms should 
not be allowed to continue long without medical inter- 
vention. 

Diarrhoea, like constipation, seldom occurs in infants 
who are suckled, and when it does, if a wet nurse is 
employed, it is well to ascertain that she is not supple- 
menting her own deficient milk by administering farinaceous 
food. 

In children brought up by hand it will be found that nine 
times out of ten diarrhcea is caused by badly cleansed 
bottles. The long tubes are especially difficult to get 
thoroughly clean, and often smell distinctly sour when eerti- 
fied by the nurse as ready for use. Wherever practicable, 
the bottles with the old-fashioned nipples:should be used, as 
these are far more easily kept clean. Two bottles at least 
should always be in use, whatever milk baby has left being 
thrown away. These should be at once washed in water and 
carbonate of soda (a teaspoonful of the latter toa pint of 
the former), the liquid being drawn by suction through 
the long tube, if this is ted! and then the bottle 
and tube placed im cold water until required. 

All the directions given with regard to infant’s food when 
treating of constipation, are applicable to diarrhoea, com- 
mencing with the simplest—the boilmg of the milk, which 
alone is often sufficient to arrest a slight attack. In older 
children, very great care must be taken with the diet, con- 
fining it for a time to milk, eggs, and milk puddings. 

Further, care must be taken that the feet are always kept 
warm; those of an infant should be well rubbed with the 
hand several times a day, and in older children, stockings 
as well as shoes should be changed on coming in from a 
walk, 

An abdominal flannel bandage is an excellent preven- 
tive of diarrhcea, and should always be used for children 
who have a tendency thereto. Flannel is a non-conductor 
of heat, and affords, therefore, the best protection against 
sudden changes of temperature, which are a potent cause of 
diarrheea. 

The nursery should only be inhabited by the nurse and 
baby ; no cooking should be allowed there, and free ventila- 
tion must be insisted on, fresh air and sunlight being 
essentials to health in all children, but more especially in 
those prone to suffer from laxity of the bowels. 

Should the above simple methods not prove successful, 
medical advice should be sought without delay, as chronic 
diarrhoea may not only be the precursor of, but may itself 
give rise to serious illness. 


“OUR BIBLE-CLASS.”—II.~ 

BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, 

Author of “ We Wives,” ete. 
Ir was our artistic sister who thought of the first plan for 
the Bible-reading. She was always fond of both giving and 
recelving presents. What more natural transition than that 
from earthly gifts to heavenly ones P 
. So we were not at all surprised when, in accordance with 
Rule No. IIL, our artist gave out that for the next study 
we should take “ The gifts of God.” 

With our Teachers’ Bibles and “ Cruden’s Concordance,” 
we all had a fortnight’s diligent and delightfu. study.” Then 
the one “ mathematical” member of our Bib!o-class_classi- 
fied the results, printed a dozen copies with her much-used 
type-writer, and presented each member with a bi ee 
clearly defined “plan” of the subject. 

I think if any one was privileged to look in the seven 
Bibles belonging to the first “ septett ” they would find those 
studies all pasted in on the fly-leaves. 

Just as it may be found in our choir-mistress’s book, I give 
the following “ table,” hoping it may be useful to anyone who 
wishes to begin a work after the pattern of our Bible-class :— 

Tue Girts or Gop—A Brsin Srupy. 
“ What wilt Thow give me ?”—Genesis xv, 2, 
“Rest.”—Matt. xi. 28; Isa. | “Treasures.”—Isa. xlv. 3 
xiv. 3 i “ Power.”—Isa. xl. 29 
“ Peace.”—John xiv. 27 “ Songs in the niptile ”—Job 


“ Joy.”—Keeles, ii. 26 -xxxv. 10 

“ Strength.”—Psa. xxix. 11 “Beauty.” 

“ Grace.”—Psa. Ixxxiv. 11 “ Oil of gladness.” mre Tai. 3 
“ Glory.”—John xvii. 22 “s Coma of 

“ Faith.”—Eph. ii. 8 praise.” 


“ Wisdom.”—Hecles: ii. 26 
“ A crown of life.”—Rev.ii.10 ~ 
“ Meat.”—John vi. 27 ~ 


“The desire of thy heart.” _ 
tet AP sa ober vatll4ige 

“Living water.”—Johniiv. 14 
“A Comforter.” —Johnxiv.16 | »“ A banner.”—Psa. Ix. 4 
“A crown of righteousness.” |“ Ce ob xxxiv. 29 

2— Tim. iv.8 : + 

“All things.” —Romans viii. 32, 

“Sleep.”—Psa. exxvii. 2 ~ “The Holy Spirit. ”"—Luke 
“‘ Breath.” —Isa. xlii. 5 xi. 13 
“ Wisdom.”—James i. 5 “Hidden manna’ 


f Reviii 17 


“God’s words.” — John | “A new name.” 

xvii. 8 4 “Whatsoever yeask.” —John 
“ Understanding.” |} Dan. XV ROP ne 
Skill.” : ix. 29 a Victory.” —1 Cor. xv. 57 


“He is able to give thee much more than this. 22 Chron, 


xxv. 9. 
“ Above all that we can ask or think. 7. —Fphes, ill. 20,” 


“ What shall I render ?”—Psalm exvi. 12. 
First: “‘ ourselves wholly.”— | ‘ Alms.’—Luke xi. 41 | 


2Cor viii. » 1 Timiv5 |) i fe xxx, 12, 
é Thine heart.’”-Prov. xxii |. 22°S°" qian 
26 [xvi. 28 | “Our bodies.”—Rom. xii: a 


“ Glory to God.”—1 Chron. | ‘“ Earnest heed.”—Heb. ii. 1 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give’’—Matt. x. 8. 
“ God loveth a cheerful giver.”—2 Cor. ix. 7. . 


God gave Tes a Hhy 
“ His only Son.”—John iii.16 | “ Free gift."—Rom. v.18 — 
“ Himself.”—Gal. i. 4; Eph. | “Heavenly gift."—Heb. vi. 4 
v.2 “Good gift.” \y 7 
“ A ransgm.”—1 Tim. ii. 6 “ Perfect gift.” aegis 


“ His life.’—John x. 11 
“ Covet-earnestly the best gifts.*—1 Cor. xii. 8h. 
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| Practical. 
“To whomsoever much is given, of him much shall be 


required.”—Luke xii. 48. 


What we are not to give. 
“ Give, and it shall be given you.”—Luke vi. 38. 


That which is holy to dogs.” —Matt, vii. 6. 
“ Place to the devil.”—Ephes. iv. 27. 
“Money on usuty.”—Lev. xxv. 37. | 
- 
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Giant Despair. 
(A Study from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” drawn by F. Barnard.) 
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“Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable gift.”—2 Cor. ix, 15. 

“ Ask, and it shall be given you.”—Matt. vii. 7. 

“ He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, shall He not with Him freely give us all 
things P ”—Rom. vill. 32. 

“ Trust in this Living God, who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy.”—1 Tim. vi. 17. 

“ Believest thow this ?”—John xi. 26, 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 
Boy’s FLannet SHIRT. 


TuIs pattern is shaped so as to fit like a yoke, without 
having one cut 
separately, It is 
specially suitable 
for flannel, but 
can be also used 
for any coloured 
shirting material. 
In cutting flannel 
shirts, care must 
be taken to allow 
for shrinking. For 
a boy of ten years 
of age, two yards 
and a half will be 
sufficient. Half a 
dozen pearl but- 
tons will also be 
needed. There 
must be no join 
down the back of 
the sleeve. Flat 
pattern, post free, 
43d, 


Boy’s Flannel Shirt. 
CHILDREN’S PINAFORES, 

We show below two little pinafores, one for a baby, the 

, other for a child of 
two or three. Babies’ 
pinafores are made of 
wainscot, three quar- 
ters of a yard of which 
% Will be needed, 


Children’s 


Pinafores. 


| mouslin or diaper. 


| broidery. This pattern 


| apron, 


‘|| tons ieee anya 
|| back. About one yard of thirty-two inch materi 
‘needed to make this pattern, and three yards of trimming. 


~_ || 9, Paternoster Row, London, SS a 


0 fi eee 


trimmed with muslin embroidery and insertion. The neck 
and waist are gathered, and set into a band of insertion, 
The shoulder is formed by inserting a piece of material about 
three inches deep, which has two narrow tucks run in it, and 
is edged with embroidery. A band of the material ties the 
pinafore back at the waist. 

The second pinafore, for an older child, is a round one, 
buttoned on the shoulders. The pattern is suitable for 
The model is of the former material, 
trimmed with washing lace, through which a narrow 
ribbon is run at the neck and sleeves. Four little tabs are 
made with lace and insertion, through which a ribbon is 
passed which draws the pinafore in at the waist. 

One and a quarter yards of twenty-seven inch material 
will be required for this pattern, and six yards of lace edging 
and one of insertion. Flat patterns, 43d. 


Lapy’s Morning Apron. 


Holland, or any stout material, will be suitable for this 
apron, one and a quarter yards being the length required, 
and three and a half 
yards of coloured em- 


has the advantage of 
being easily slipped on 
over the head, and the 
bib is not secured with 
pins, which are so objec- ~ 
tionable, especially when ~ 
there are lit- . 
tle children 
about. One 
width of hol- 
land is gored 
for the skirt, 
and the re- 
mainder is 
used for the 
bib, pocket, © 
and band. The 
little girl’s 
shown 
in the same 
illustration as 
the ladies’ 
apron, is a pat- 
tern which will 
cover thedress ff} - 
skirt nicely. f 
The bib fits § 
close at the 
neck, and but- 
at the 


Flat pattern, 43d. 


In sending for patterns please address, “FE? Pattern, 


for 4890, 


Illustrated Penny Sheet Almanacs 


With numerous Illustrations-. Bi 

British Workman Almanac, Animals’ Friend Almanac. 
Band of Hope Almanac... Band of Mercy Alman ' Eyery- 
one’s Almanac (Book form, 16 pp.). - 


London: 8. W. PaRTRIDGE & Co., 9, Paternoster Row, H.C, 
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THE FAMILY FRIEND 


O’er the meadows white with snow 
Moves a maiden gentle-eyed, 
While the tuneful chimings go 
' Softly down the valley-side ; 


~ Pealing through the frosty air, 


Chime the bells: o’er field and hill, 
Breathing of Hternal care. — 
That abideth changeless still. 


NEW YEAR BELLS. 


Half in hope and half in fear 
Seems her wistful soul to say, 
“ What is coming, what is near 
Down the yet untrodden way ? 
New Year! New Year! could I know 
Secrets of thy veiléd skies— 
Days of cloud or sunny glow, 
Thorns or blossoms that shall rise! 
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Will the road be crown’d with light ? 
Will the roses waken near ? 

Will some vision blest and bright 
Come to pass this golden year ? 

Do the waiting hours enfold 
Changes unto mine and me ?— 

All is yet unguess’d, untold, 
New-year secrets none can see.” 


Heart of girlhood ! be at rest, 
Let the sweet bells whisper, aye— 
God can only choose the best ; 
He will guide thee day by day, 
Guide thee still by cloud, by light, 
Through eternal years to tell— 
“ Lord, thy love hath led me right ; 
Thou hast ordered all things well!” 
Marcaret HAyorart, 
—_—————______—_++9¢¢—_____—_ 


GERALD’S DILEMMA, 
BY EMMA LESLIE, 
Author of “ Bolingbroke’s Folly,” “The Cousins,” “ The 
Gipsy Queen,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER L 
AT THE HOSPITAL. 


“ Now then, how many will there be of the party? Well, 
you'll join, Lockyer, and you, Merton, and we'll have a 
regular jollification to finish up with. Let me see, how 
many of us leave this term? Oh, there’s Burnett, we must 
get him,” and as he spoke the group of young men stopped 
and looked round for their companion. 

They were a party of medical students just leaving the 
hospital where they had received their training, and a wine 
party had been planned as a sort of farewell banquet to 
those who would not return again, but go out into the 
world to carve their way to fame and fortune according to 
their varied likings and abilities. 

But no party would be complete without Burnett, one of 
the brightest, cleverest, and most genial of their number ; 
so they halted in the large stone entrance-hall, where no 
sound from their merry voices could penetrate to the wards 
beyond, and waited for their favourite to appear. He came 


in a minute or two, a tall, handsome young fellow, swinging 


a cane as he came along, but apparently lost in his own 
thoughts, for he did not see the group who were waiting 
for him until he was close upon them. 

“A penny for your thoughts, old fellow,” said one, as he 
drew near. 

“What are you waiting for? Is anything wrong?” he 
asked ; for it was an unusual thing to see them here, when 
they were free to return to their homes, or rather lodgings. 

Most of them were strangers to London, until they came 
to walk the hospital, and to the fiery furnace of life in London 
without that control a home alone can afford. It tried the 
mettle of the young aspirants to medical fame and fortune, 
and some were well-nigh consumed, while to others the 
furnace, though fierce, had been as a refiner’s fire, testing 
and trying them, but consuming nothing but the mere dross, 
and leaving them the brighter and stronger for the trial to 
which they had been subjected. 

Of this number was Gerald Burnett, although his com- 
panions little guessed the conflicts of soul he had passed 
through, while seeming to be wholly engaged in mastering 
the knowledge and duties of his profession. They all re- 
spected him, however, and expected great things of him, and 


so to have a farewell party without him was not to be 
thought of, they declared. 

“ But I am afraid I shall not have time to come,” he said, 
as they urged him, 

“Time! Why, what have you got todo now? You are - 
free, a free man, and no longer the slave of any hospital 
or doctor! ” exclaimed one, slipping his arm into Burnett's, 
and trying to drag him out with them. 

But he firmly resisted this movement, 

“T really can’t come yet: I must go and see one or two 
of my old patients before I leave.” 

“Nonsense! what a ridiculous idea. You're not an old 
woman, Burnett. You can’t faddle after patients like that,” 
said Lockyer, in a tone of intense disgust. _ 

“ But 1 promised I would go once more before I left, and 
you would not have me break my word?” said Burnett, 
with a pleasant smile. 

“Oh, but they'll forget, or think you have forgotten, 
which comes to the same thing,” said another, still trying to 
draw his friend on towards the entrance. 

He walked with them to the gates, but farther he would 
not go. 

“Tl look in upon you if I can,” he said, as they again 
pressed upon him the projected social gathering. “TI shall 
not forget if I have time, but duty must come before 
pleasure now, you know, and there are several things I must 
attend to if I am to get away to-morrow.” 

“ But what do you want to go to-morrow for? There is 
no such hurry. The next day, or the next week, would do, 
I should think,” put in one of his friends. “I mean to 
have my fling and see a little more of London life before I 
go back.” es 

“YT think we have seen enough for the present, At any 
rate, I have had as much as I can afford, or as much as my 
mother can, which comes to the same thing.” 

“Poor beggar,” remarked one, as they turned away from 
the hospital gates, and allowed Burnett to return to the 
building without further remonstrance. 

“Ts he so poor P” asked one. 

“Well, he hasn’t spent much on himself lately. If we 
are going in for a jollification, Burnett is sure to have some- 
thing he must do, and generally contrives to persuade 
Lockyer ; he cannot spare the time either.” 

“ Who's that taking my name in vain?” asked Lockyer, 


| who was a few paces ahead of his companions. 


‘“Tt’s Burnett we were talking about. He hasn’t had a 
single jollification with us this term,” said the last speaker, _ 
in a tone of complaint. 

“ Oh, jollification is vexation, and wines are just as bad. 
I’m speaking of the day after the spree, of course,” added 
Lockyer, with a short laugh. 

“ But to return to our muttons, which is Burnett, is it 
impecuniosity that makes him fight shy of all our fun 
lately, or is it———” And there the speaker stopped. 

“Ts it what ?” asked another. 

“ Religion.” The word was pronounced in a serio-comic 
tone, and every one burst into a roar of laughter except 
Lockyer, and he turned an indignant face to the rest. 

“Why should you laugh at religion, if you think it is 
that that makes Burnett differ from most of us?” he 
demanded. “Who has carried off most of the honours, 
and earned everybody’s regard, from patient and nurse to 
doctor and student, but Burnett P You ask if he is poor— 
yes, he is, and he has to deny himself every luxury, almost the 
necessaries of life this term, to pay off the debts he in- 


curred when he first came here. He did this, rather than 


YU 


do now;.my work ended when I came here,” 
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-his mother should be troubled about his debts, for she is a 
widow, and her income but a slender one.” 

Lockyer spoke rapidly in his indignant protest, and one 
or two were impressed with what he said; but another in- 
stantly asked— ' 

“Tf Burnett is as poor as you say, how is it that he can 
take grapes—hothouse grapes, too—to that old fellow in 
‘Samuel’ ward, who is always trying to do a preach at us?” 

Lockyer shook his head. 

“T know nothing about the grapes,” he said; “but I do 
know that Burnett lives on the most meagre fare himself, 
for his landlady told me so—told me he was a pattern to all 
medical students.” 

“Oh, I hate patterns of all sorts,” said the other, gruffly. 
“The question is, will Burnett join us to-night or notP It 
will be an awful shame if he doesn’t.” 

“Well, if you ask my opinion about the matter, he 
won't,” said Lockyer, in a decided tone. “ There’s at least 
a dozen patients he’s going to see, I know, before he leaves 
the hospital, and he has an appointment with Dr. Todd 
when that is over.” 

“Todd!” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices in chorus, for this 
gentleman was the head physician, and any young man he 
chose to patronise was sure of swift advancement in his 
profession. 

“There, I’ve put my foot in it now,” said Lockyer, ruefully. 
* Burnett said he didn’t want this mentioned at present.” 

“ T don’t see why he shouldn’t; we’d any of us give our ears 
to be noticed by Todd,” said another. 

“ But we all know Burnett has fairly earned the distinc- 
tion, for if there was any disagreeable duty to perform— 
anything that the rest of us tried to shirk—Burnett was ready 
to do it without the least fuss or bother, and depend upon it 
the doctors see more of these things than we fancy.” 

“ How can they ?” growled another ; “ it’s all favouritism ; 
my father said it was, and hoped Todd would take me up, 
and it’s a shame he hasn’t.” 

“Tf there were premiums on shirking, he would, Scott,” 
said another, in a coolly provoking tone ; “ but as it happens 
to be Burnett instead, none of us can grumble, for he has 
fairly earned the honour.” 

“ He’s got it, at all events, and the fortune that is sure to 
follow after a few years’ work,” grumbled Scott. 

Meanwhile, the subject of discussion had hurried back to 
see here and there one among the numerous patients dwelling 
in that temple of pain and patience, to whom he had some- 

* times ministered a little beyond what duty actually demanded 
of him, and who were sorry to lose the cheerful young 
dresser. 

In one ease, the inevitable separation would cause a good 
deal of sorrow to both, and the visit to the old man who 
had been as an angel of God to the young student, was 
postponed to the very last. 

“1 began to think you would not have time to. come to 
me again,” said the old man, feebly, as Gerald Burnett took 
his seat beside the little bed, and warmly grasped the thin, 
white hand held out to him, 

“ How could I go without coming to say good-bye to you— 


you who have been as a father tome ?” said the young man, 


earnestly. 

The old man shook his head. “It is little enough I can 
he said, 
maciranell 

“And do I count for nothing ? ” asked Burnett; “I tell 
you that to you I owe it that I fave not disgraced my name 


and broken my mother’s heart. Ah! you little know how 


near I was to the edge of that precipice, to slip over which 
ensures destruction. But there, it is not of the past I want 
to speak to you. I want to tell you I have made up my 
mind to devote my life to the service of God, to follow the 
example set by the Lord Jesus Christ, to serve Him first, I 
mean to make my fortune afterwards if I can, and if ever 
the two come into collision, as they may, you know, then I 
pray that God and not the demon of selfishness may gain 
the victory in my soul, and this is what I ask you to pray 
for too. A good man’s prayers will keep long, and lose nothing 
by the keeping either,” he added, with a tender pressure of 
the bony fingers. 

“God grant that your prayers may be answered, sir,” said 
the old man, fervently, as he grasped with all his strength 
the hand that held hisown, “ As you say, prayers will keep 
and help the soul in its hour of trial and temptation, when- 
soever it may come, for your determination to serve God 
will not save you from trial; it can only help you to choose 
the better part when the choice comes.” 

“T have wished I could make a fortune for my mother’s 
sake, and for another reason—do you know J think, I think 
I could do something more for'the sick and suffering if I had 
means and leisure to devote to study, and I have thought I 
should like to throw myself into the race for wealth first, 
and then 

“Drown your soul in greed and luxury,” interrupted the 
old man, with unusual energy. “ No, no, Mr. Gerald, if the 
best of your life is given to the world and its gain, how can 
you hope with the dregs of a life to do any worthy service 
for God and your brothers in the world? If He from whom 
all good gifts come, has put it into your head and brain, 
that through you may be given further knowledge, and such 
service as you speak of, depend upon it He will provide the 
means for daily bread for you, though it may not. be more 
than frugal food, and plainest clothing, with little of this 
world’s honour besides.” 

“That wouldn’t matter to me,” answered the young man, 
“but I have my mother to consider, for she has spent more 
than she can afford upon my education, and it is but fair 
that I should repay her as soon as I can, so that you see I 
am not quite free to do as I like in this matter.” 

The old man looked troubled fora minute or two, and 
then the worn, thin face brightened, and he said cheerfully, 
“The Lord will provide; why should I trouble for you, my 
brother? for since you have chosen that the kingdom of 
God shall reign in you, all needful things shall be added.” 

“T wish I knew how,” said Gerald; “ my mother will want 
to know to-morrow. She expects that I shall have made up 
my mind by that time.” 

“ Wait, only wait, and God will show you how your salva- 
tion must be worked out, as He will work in you and through 
you for the service of men.” 

The old man spoke very feebly, and Gerald knew he was 
getting tired, and that it was time for him to go. They 
bade each other a fond farewell, for it was scarcely likely 
they would meet again in this world. A few months at most, 
and the old disciple would have passed to the other side ; 
while Gerald, who had but just entered the harvest field, 
had yet to toil through the burden and heat of the day— 
through the stress and strain of life, with its manifold trials, 
temptations, vexations, and disappointments, that seem like 
so many hindrances in the way, but are really stepping-stones 
in the heavenly road, if they are but used aright. 

“ Well, Burnett, so you are going to leave us at the 
hospital,” said the genial doctor, by way of greeting— going 
to make your fortune, as all young men dream of doing isis, 
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“ That has not been my dream lately, sir,” said Gerald; “ my 
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“‘What’s your hurry ? You ain’t obliged to go to-morrow, 


thoughts have run upon your last lecture so much, that I 
feel sure if I only had the time to study and make experi- 
ments, I could do something more than has yet been done 
on those lines; ” and then Gerald went into the medical and 
technical details, in a way that perfectly amazed the physician. 

He sighed as he looked at the eager, earnest face. “ It 
was my dream once, Burnett,” he said, with a touch of sad- 
ness in his tone—“ my fondest hope and highest ambition 
at one time, but I sold my birthright for a mess of pottage— 
the pottage of wealth and luxury, that leaves the soul 
famished.” The doctor stopped short. “ What am I saying ?” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ A doctor must be in the world, and of the 
world, if he is ever to make his way. Do you know what 
the carrying out of your plans would involve, Burnett ? ” 
asked the doctor, in a serious tone. 

“T should require time and means for study and experi- 
ments, and these are quite out of my reach, and so I 
suppose my ambition must be given up as yours has been, 
sir,” and Gerald could not repress a sigh, though he tried to 
put a brave face on the matter. 

“T wanted to ask what your plans are for the future,” 
said Dr. Todd; “ whether your friends are likely” 

“T have my own way to make, and my widowed mother 
to help,” said Gerald, quickly. 

“ Ah! then that clears the way for me to make my 
proposal, for I can make it-worth your while to stay here 
and assist me in some of the smaller details of my work; 
but I warn you, there will be little time to give to the study 
you wish to follow. I can promise you a fair salary for a 
beginning, and an introduction by-and-by to some of my 
patients.” 

Such an offer was too good to be refused, Gerald could 
only stand in amazed silence for a minute or two, wondering 
what he ought to say, and why he had been distinguished by 
the popular doctor’s notice. If it had only come a few months 
before he would have accepted it with unbounded gratitude, 
and have been duly elated at the favour and honour done 
him, but now—well, he was at a loss what to do. 

At length he managed to say, “I am very much obliged 
to you for your kind offer, sir. I assure you I am duly 
sensible of the great honour you have done me, but I must 
ask you to give me time to consider your proposal, and also 
to consult my mother about it. I am going home to see her 
to-morrow, and the next day——” 

“Oh, there is no such hurry as that,” interrupted Dr. 
. Todd; “take your own time to consider the matter, and let 
me know when you have decided.” 

Again Gerald thanked him, and the great man’s time 
being precious, he very soon left. It was late, but still there 
was an hour left to him to fulfil his promise to his friends, 
to look in upon them before the evening was over, and so he 
made his way to the luxurious lodgings of Scott, where the 
farewell party was to be held, and found them just in the 
height of the fun. 

_ “Seen Todd?” asked Lockyer. 

“Yes, I have just come from there.” 

“What had he got to say for himself?” asked another 
young fellow. 

Burnett frowned ; he did not want to be questioned about 
the doctor’s proposal just now, and especially here, so he 
turned the conversation by asking a question as to what 
they had been doing. 

“T have time for one game of chess,” he said, “ and then 
I must go and put the rest of my traps together ready to 
start by the ten o'clock train to-morrow.” 


and I say you shan’t go,” and Scott brought his fist down on 
the table with a bang that made the glasses and decanters 
rattle again. . 

“ Lockyer, will you have a turn at chess with me? you 
owe me a game, you know,” said Gerald, ignoring his host’s 
rough behaviour. 

“Chess be bothered,” put in Scott. “ Ain’t it our last 
night together, and ain’t you been the pattern good boy long 
enough, Burnett? You've got all you wanted by it. Todd 
has taken you up I hear, so there is no need to play the good 
boy dodge any longer.” 

The words were spoken sneeringly, and with such an insult- 
ing manner, that Gerald sprang to his feet in his anger, and 
it seemed as though he was about to knock his companion 
down ; but there was a babel of voices begging him not to 
mind what Scott said, and looking round, Gerald saw that 
the wine had been circulating freely among most of the 
company, and he half wished he had not come. 

He curbed his angry feelings and sat down again, for if 
he left now it might only precipitate what he wished to avert, 
so he m<iely said, “ You would not speak like this, Scott, 
if you had all your wits about you.” 

“ Wouldn't I, though,” spluttered Scott, putting himself 
into a threatening attitude. 

But the next minute he was pulled down into his chair by 
some of his friends, one of them saying, “ Don’t make a fool 
of yourself, Scott; we all know Burnett by this time, and 
you too, so sit down and behave yourself, or else we will take 
you down to the pump.” 

This threat was sufficient to make Scott more quiet, and _ 
Gerald was allowed to proceed with his game in peace. But 
he did not give much heed to the movements of his pawns 
and knights this evening, for he was determined to get his 
chosen friend away from this party as soon as he could, for 
he feared it would end in a general quarrel all round before 
long. 

“You're not drinking any wine, Burnett,” called his host, 
who pushed the decanter towards him as he spoke. 

Gerald pretended to be too deeply absorbed in his game 
to notice this interruption, but Scott would not let him 
escape so easily. 

“Have some of this fiz, Burnett,” he went on, opening 
a bottle of champagne. 

“No, thank you, Scott; you know I have given up wine,” 
said Gerald. 

“ And what for, pray P” demanded the half-tipsy host. 

“We won’t enter into that discussion to-night, as it is so 
late,” said Gerald, rising as he spoke. “You have beaten 
me again, Lockyer, and now we must go,” he added, “ for I 
have my things to get together to-night.” 

“But you won’t go home to-morrow?” exclaimed two or 
three in a breath. 

“J must indeed, and if any of you want to see me again, 
you must be at the station by ten o’clock to-morrow to see 
me off,” saying which Gerald linked his arm in Lockyer’s and 
went out into the warm summer night, bidding the rest a 
general good night from the door, for fear they should make 
an attempt to detain him, 


(Continued on page 18.) 


THE more people do, the more they can do; he that does 
nothing renders himself incapable to do anything; whilst 
we are executing one work, we are preparing ourselves to 


| undertake another—AHazlitt. 
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“How could I go without coming to say Good-bye to youP ” 


THE HUGUENOTS’ 


Aut things considered, perhaps Leicester Square still presents 
to us the most realistic picture of what a genteel quarter of 
London was like in that pre-eminently interesting period, 
the eighteenth century. The garden in the centre is, of 
course, an after-thought of our own more esthetic times; 
otherwise, there is the house in which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
lived and died, in one direction, much as it was a century 
ago; and then, Hogarth plied his magic pencil on the other 
side of the way. Hard by, in Orange Street—so named 
after William III., in whose reign it was opened—there is 


LAST CHAPEL 


n 


IN LONDON. 


the chapel which was erected close upon two centuries ago 
for the French Refugees who fled from the persecution of 
Louis XIV., after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Either within or without, this sanctuary has been so little 
altered since the memorable days when Saurin preached in 
its pulpit, that it is without doubt one of the most sugges- 
tive relics of times such ascan never occur again. The Rev. 
Richard Free has published a history of the chapel; but 
even to understand this aright, it is necessary to visit the 
neighbourhood and see for ourselves. The chapel above is 
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. a eerie 
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worth going a long way to see, while only second in interest 
is the house adjoining—which algo belongs to the chapel 
trustees—where lived Sir Isaac Newton in what is called the 
Augustan Age, and Dr, Burney with his vivacious daughter 
also here found a home later on in the more convivial days 
of Dr, Johnson and his satellites. As we pass from room to 
room, the very windows, carvings, fireplaces, and wainscot- 
tings all seem to have something to tell us about their 
better days. The broad stairs and massive balusters are 
also characteristic of house-builders who did not scamp 
their work two centuries ago. The large apartment on the 
first floor, with two fireplaces, would still make a comfortable 
drawing-room; and above this, one can well imagine that 
Sir Isaac Newton had his study; the glass observatory, which 
tradition has associated with the roof, probably being quite 
imaginary. On the ground floor there is also a very large 
room, now used for a Sunday School, on which we looked 
with an interest not to be described; for although in semi- 
darkness, and in a state of partial confusion, one could in 
imagination readily associate this place with the talkative 
coterie of which the self-confident lexicographer was the 
centre, and of which, when here, at all events, Dr. Burney 
and his Fanny, the author of “Evelina,” would be the host 
and hostess. When Fanny settled with her father in this 
house, in 1770, she was eighteen years of age; and the 
“little play-room up two pair of stairs,” in which the story, 
which once excited the whole town, was written, is above us. 
The eighth decade of the last century was truly a golden 
time for good company, and being haunted with the shades 
of those whose works have become classics, this room is 
historical. 

But to go back to those stirring days when a great immi- 
gration of French Refugees helped to stimulate the trade of 
London in the generation that succeeded the plague and 
the fire, Mr. Free, the present minister, informs us that the 
sanctuary was opened by Pasteur Chamier, on Easter-eve, 
1693, so that the bi-centenary will occur in the course of about 
three years. Contemporary accounts speak of “a prodigious 
flow of people,” showing that “the Temple of Leicester 
Fields,” as it was then called, was a highly popular institu- 
tion among the escaped Huguenots at both ends of London. 
The silk-weavers carried their craft to Spitalfields; while 
workers in other arts, such as gold and crystal, settled in 
the equally congenial locality of Charing Cross and the west. 
As regards the more fashionable neighbourhood in these 
days, however, where should we look for one solitary remain- 
ing descendant of the French Protestants of two centuries 
ago? In the east the case is quite different ; for there in 
many a poor room we come upon persons who, while glad 
to accept the patronage of a local ragged-school, have names 
which show them to be the direct descendants of some of the 
best and most prosperous subjects of Louis XIV. 

In the days of William III. and Queen Anne, the chapel 
of the Huguenots may have been a detached building, and 
being on the edge of Leicester Fields, Orange Street was in 
a favourite neighbourhood with genteel and opulent resi- 
dents. It was then that the congregation was at the height 
of its prosperity; but the chapel, which would be filled to 
over-flowing, especially when such an orator as Saurin con- 
ducted the service, would probably have struck an Anglican 
visitor as being about as plain as a Quaker. meeting-house. 
Then, the habits of both preacher and people corresponded in 


some particulars to the more pronounced peculiarities of the. 


English Puritans. Describing a Sunday morning service of 
those halcyon days, Mr. Free says: “There are great dusty 
cushions on the desks, bulky books resting in fat content- 


ment on them, The worshippers hang their hats in every 
conceivable place. ‘The prayer over, the preacher puts on 
his hat, and we are amazed to find that pillars and galleries 
have been stripped of their appendages, and that every man 
sits with his hat on.” Some of the preachers would have 
conformed to the more decorous Anglican fashion; but 
those in the pews only resented such an innovation by 
pulling their three-cornered hats more tightly over their 
eyes. 

In those days the fame of the Huguenot preachers 
attracted many other than French Refugees to their services. 
Sir Isaac Newton, when Warden of the Mint, and his niece, 
Catherine Barton, would both attend, besides others who 
were well known at the Court of Queen Anne. It were vain 
to ask why a congregation with so much life in it gradually 
dwindled until the French element became extinct. It would 
seem that when the original settlers died off their descendants 
did not keep up the old spirit of enthusiasm, ‘They inter- 
married with the English,and on more and more losing their 
own Gallic characteristics, they also had changed their 
fervour for the indifference and licence of the eighteenth 
century. By the time that the Revolution had brought 
another crisis in the history of France the Huguenot con- 
gregation in Orange Street Chapel had come to an end. 
For a time longer, however, or until their pasteur, De 
Lescure, died, in 1806, the remnant united with the church 
of Le Quarré, Z 

In the history of the chapel and of the old days which he 
has written, Mr. Free makes an extract from a discourse 
given by one of the last of the pasteurs, Jacob Bourdillon, 
which vividly brings before us the condition of the Hugue- 
nots who remained in London some five or six years before 
the outbreak of the Revolution in Paris of a century ago :— 

“One is still saddened to see the decline of these same 
churches,” said Bourdillon, “caused as much by the lack of 
zeal and firmness shown by heads of families to encourage 
their children to sustain them as by an aversion, very difli- 
cult to understand, of children to the language of their 
fathers, from whom they seem to be ashamed of having 
descended. What pasteurs have been taken from their 
flocks! More than fifty-two have finished their course 
among the Refugees, six of whom were my colleagues. Of 
twenty churches, all flourishing, which existed on my arrival, 
nine have been closed, and of the eleven which remain, some 
draw near their end and others live with difficulty and by 
outside help. A few maintain themselves. May they do 
so for a long time yet.” 

The descendants of the first Huguenot settlers continued 
to be associated with the chapel in Orange Street for about a 
century altogether. Then, for a time, a French service was 
conducted on the ground floor of Sir Isaac Newton’s house 
—the large historical room already referred to, and still 
used for a school. In that same place—no doubt the dining- 
room of Dr. and Fanny Burney in the good old days of 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Reynolds—a French day-school 
and a Sunday congregation were maintained until avery few 
years ago. Now, the chapel, and the old house, so intimately 
associated with its chequered history, appear to be the only 
vestiges of the once rich congregation of Refugees in the 
neighbourhood. The chapel passed into possession of the 
Church of England, being licensed by Dr. Terrick, Bishop of 
London; but more latterly it has been held by Noncon- 
formists. The money value of the property is, of course, 
large; but as it is possible only to attract a small congrega- 
tion in these days, what may come to pass in the future it 
is impossible to predict, G. H. FP. 


A BOWL OF PUNCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
MISTAKEN KINDNESS, 


“Tr is beginning to snow, after all, Percy !” exclaimed Katie 
Dean to her husband, as she stood in the deep bay window 
of their quaint littledrawing-room. ‘I am so glad, it really 
doesn’t seem like Christmas without snow on the ground; I 
wanted it to be a real, old-fashioned Christmas this year— 
the firsti we’ve spent together.” 

“T welcome the snow for your sake, darling,” answered 
Perey, advancing to the window; “ but I am afraid you are 
just a wee bit selfish, little wife. I know dozens of families 
to whom this beautiful snow means bitter privation and cold 
—they will not welcome it, poor things.” 

“ Oh, Percy, I quite forgot the poor people,” and the bright 
young face grew sad, as her imagination pictured scenes of 
cold and hunger in many of the cottage homes abounding in 
St. Egbert’s. Mrs. Dean glanced round their cosily-furnishd 
room as she spoke, contrasting it with the pictures in her 
mind. ‘We ought to be very thankful for our many 
blessings, ought we not, Percy?” she continued. “I wish 
I could make every home in St. Egbert’s as happy to-night 
as ours is.” 

“Vain wish, darling,” said Dr. Dean, lightly; “ but you 
would make me a little happier if you would come away 
from that cold window,” and he drew his wife into the bright 
firelight. 

Percy Dean was a young doctor in a somewhat populous 
town ; and by steady perseverance and hard work he had 
gained the support and respect of a large number of its 
inhabitants. ‘Three months ago he gladly exchanged his 
bachelor’s rooms:for-the old priory house, and brought a 
sweet young bride homeasits mistress, Both were earnestly 
desirous of spending their whole lives in God’s service, and 
began their life’ together with high purposes and noble 
aims. But there was one point in Dr. Dean’s views of life 
which many of his warmest admirers regretted, and that 
was his scepticism-as to the power for good wielded by 
temperance advocates. 

“ Why can’t a man know when he has had enough to 
drink ?” he would say, in reply to anyone who had been 
trying tv enlist his interest and sympathies in the cause. 
“Tf men will drink until body and soul are ruined, I don’t 
seo that my signing the pledge would mend matters.” 

“But there would be the force of example,” his friend 
would urge; “any advice of yours, as to the advisability of 
giving up the drink, would carry little or no weight if your 
listener knew that personally you approved of and used it.” 

But the doctor was obdurate, and generally closed such 
conversations by expressing his contempt for any man whose 
moral will was so weak that it would allow a vile appetite 
to triumph over all sense of duty, principle, and affection, 
He forgot that all characters have not the same weaknesses, 
and that often the pitiable slave of alcohol is a man who, in 
his sober hours, is an affectionate father and husband. 

Night set in, and the wind, rising, whirled the snow into 
great drifts, threatening to imprison the inhabitants of many 

cottages. Tea was over, and Mr, Dean and his wife pre- 
pared to spend a quiet evening indoors. 

-“T hope you won't be called away to-night, Percy,” said 
Katie, as she settled herself before the fire. “It would be 
too bad if you had to turn out on Christmas evening, and in 
such weather too.” She sat ‘looking thoughtfully into the 
fire for some minutes, then suddenly exclaimed, “ Oh, Percy ! 


do you remember that lovely old-fashioned punch-bowl and 
ladle, which Aunt Emerson gave me for a wedding present ? 
Thad quite forgotten its existence ; one so seldom requires 
such an article; but Christmas Day is a really orthodox time 
for making use of it. Do let me brew you some genuine hot 
punch; I am sure I could doit properly. I have seen auntie 
make it for grandpapa many a time; and that hob by the 
grate is the very thing to put the bowl on.” 

“T don’t doubt your capability for making it, Katie, but 
what do you suppose two people can do with a bowlful of 
punch ?” : 

“ But I needn’t make a large quantity—only just enough 
for us two.” 

“Very well,” replied the doctor, smiling, “ we will have it, 
if only for the sake of ‘auld lang syne.’” 

Mrs. Dean produced Aunt Imerson’s wedding gift, and 
then went out of the room to procure the necessary 
ingredients. 

“Take care, Katie,” said her husband, as she stood 
measuring out the quantities, “ or you will make too much— 
you have not put the water to it yet.” 

By the time its manufacture was completed, Mrs. Dean 
felt slightly dismayed. There were fully two quarts of the 
steaming mixture. “ What shall we do with it all,” she 
inwardly wondered. Percy pronounced it excellent, but the 
quantity they consumed did not do much to diminish the 
contents of the bowl. However, Mrs. Dean placed it on the 
hob, suggesting that possibly one of the doctor’s many 
friends might call. 

“Tt is not likely that any one would turn out in this 
weather, except ona matter of necessity,” responded the 
doctor. 

As he spoke the sound of wheels, rendered almost in- 
audible by the snow, was heard before their door. 

“ Oh, Percy, someone to call you away,” cried Katie in a 
disappointed voice, as a loud knock resounded through the 
hall. 

“Mrs. Osmond’s little boy is very bad with croup, sir,” 
said the maid, entering the room, “and they have sent a cab 
for you.” 

“There is not a moment to lose, dear,” said Percy, as his 
wife followed him into the hall. “Ugh! what a night,” as 
a gust of wind entered through the partly-open door. 

Out of doors snow was falling fast, and a piercing wind 
was blowing. 

“ Perey, let us give the cabman a drink of our superfluous 
punch,” said Katie, as.she handed her husband his gloves 
and muffler; “the poor fellow must be nearly frozen.” 

“ All right, Katie, only you must be quick, and don’t give 
him too much, or your husband may have an accident.” 

Speedily the snow-covered cabby drained the large 
tumbler of steaming liquor which the doctor’s wife offered 
him ; and calling back to his wife not to sit up late for him, 
Dr. Dean sprang into the waiting cab and drove off. 


CHAPTER II. 
ST. EGBERT’S COTTAGES. 
Ir was this same Christmas morning, but in a different part 
of the town. There seemed to be innumerable short streets, 
all built on the same plan, and consisting of red brick, 
five-roomed cottages, where the poorer population of St. 
Egbert’s mostly resided. In one of these houses, Mrs. 
Morgan was early astir, with a view to getting through her 
| numerous duties in time to attend the morning service. 


— 
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Two of her seven children were helping their mother, 
while her husband and the little ones were still asleep 
upstairs, 

Mrs. Morgan was a small, delicate-looking woman—what 
her neighbours termed “ ill-thriven”—but she had won a | 
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as cross as can be, when he comes in at night.” It might 
have occurred to her hearer to suggest that Mrs. Morgan 
did not include in her daily occupations, two or three hours 
spent in leaning against her door-post and gossiping with 
her neighbours. 
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reputation for being one of the hardest-working women in 
the parish.- “ However that poor weak thing can take in 
washing, and do for seven childen, and one of them always 
ailing, is more than I can tell,” said her next-door neighbour 
to an acquaintance. “I’m sure I can never find time to get 
through my work, without always being late, and my man 


Mrs. Morgan had married early, and for a few years her 


life was unclouded, Her husband was in the employ of a 


large cab-owner, and earned good and regular wages. Indeed, 
so prosperous did their affairs at one time seem, that he even 
began to talk of the day when he might drive his own 
cab. A few years saw their family considerably increased, 
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and Mrs. Morgan thought life was very bright. 


and children saw 
William Morgan drunk, for the first time in their lives. The 
children were terrified, and hastily putting them all to bed, 
poor Margaret sat down before the fading fire to contem- 
plate her shattered happiness. “ For where would this end ? ” 
she asked herself. Ah, where P lead 


neyer-to-be-forgotten night, the wife 


But, slowly 
and surely it began to dawn upon her that. her husband was 
gaining a love for strong drink. He did not now bring her’ 
his wages so regularly, nor come home so early as usual. 
But still she feared to remonstrate with him, until on one 


This was only the first of many such nights. At. times 
Morgan would feel heartily ashamed of his conduct, and 
promise amendment; for when sober, as his wife said, “ There 
wasn’t a kinder husband and father.” But things gradually 


‘l| grew worse. Most of his earnings found their way into the 
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till of the “ Rising Sun,” and his wife could barely manage 
to earn enough to keep her house and family, though 
she worked early and.late. “If people would only not offer 
the drink to my husband things might not be so bad,” she 
would say. “Many a time he has kept away from the 


public-house for a day-or two, and then the taste has been 
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aroused again by someone giving him a glass of beer or 
spirits. They mean it for kindness, but if they could only 
know the harm it does,” 

On this particular morning all had been set in order, and 
the mother and her elder children prepared to go to church. 
Morgan had elected to stay at home with the younger ones, 
and though his wife had tried to persuade him to accom- 
pany her and accept a neighbour’s offer to look after the 
house, she did not feel any serious misgiving. She knew 
that William was fond enough of his children to enjoy a 
morning spent with them. As Morgan lived near his 
employer’s stables, it was not unusual on such holidays as 
this for him to be called away to take charge of a cab, if 
urgently wanted. His wife knew this, and earnestly hoped 
that to-day, at least, he would not have to leave home. 
He read this anxiety in her face, and for once his better 
feelings triumphed, and as she lingered:for a moment after 
the elder children had started off, he turned to her, saying, 

“Tt’s all right, Maggie, don’t you worry about me, I won’t 
spoil your Christmas, at any rate. I give you my word 
that I won’t step inside a ‘ public’ to-day.” 

Mrs. Morgan smiled her tearful thanks.‘ Oh, if he would 
only give up the drink altogether,” she thought. But she 


knew from experience that it was better to content herself 


with this promise—for to-day, at least. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
SAD CONSEQUENCES, 


It was ten days after Christmas, and once more we are in 
the drawing-room of the Priory. Snow stiil lay deep on the 
ground, but the sky was clear, and the air bright and frosty. 

The doctor had just come in from his rounds, and as he 
stood before the fire, warming his benumbed fingers, he 
turned to his wife, saying, “I met with a sad case this 
morning, Katie. Icame across Mr. Elwin, in the house of 
one of his parishioners. The man is suffering from a bad 
attack of rheumatic fever, and has been under my hands for 
some time. I saw that his family was very poor, but I had 
no idea that affairs were so bad as they turn out to be. 
Elwin tells me that they are almost penniless, They had 
no money laid by, and now the father is not earning any- 
thing, and the poor woman is only able to leave him for a 
short time each day. Except that the husband takes drink, 
they bear a very good character. I promised to do some- 
thing for them,” he added. “I knew you would be willing 
to help them.” 

Early in the afternoon, Mrs. Dean stood outside the 
Morgans’ door. She had brought a few necessary delicacies 
for the sick man, which the poor always find so difficult to 
procure. She soon ascertained the exact state of affairs, 
and her kind heart ached in sympathy with that.of the poor, 
worn wife. Mrs. Morgan was only too thankful to relieve 
her overcharged heart by relating her troubles to so sym- 
pathetic a listener. 

In reply to Mrs. Dean’s inquiry as to how the illness was 
incurred, Mrs. Morgan told the story of the recent Christmas 
Day—how they had all spent a happy afternoon together, 
but towards night her husband was called in haste to drive 
a cab to the other end of the town. 

' “T was very tired, and I knew he would be angry if I sat 
up for him,” she said, ‘so at ten o’clock I went to bed. I 
meant to have kept awake till he came home, but somehow I 
dropped off without knowing it. I woke up in the early 
morning, frightened at not finding Will by my side. I went 
downstairs, and there he was, fast asleep in the arm-chair. 


He was wet to the skin, and, when I roused him, was 80 stiff 
that, he could hardly move, and he complained of bad pains 
in his limbs. He very soon got worse, so we sent for the 
doctor, and he said it was rheumatic fever.” 

“ But how came he to sit up all night in such a way?” 
questioned Mrs. Dean. 

For an instant a flush, caused partly by shame, and partly 
by indignation, dyed the sad face, as she replied, ““ My man 
kept his word, ma‘am. He never went near a public-house ; 
but at one of the houses he called at a lady gave him some 
hot liquor. He said he was nearly frozen with the cold, and 
the temptation was too great for him. It must have been 
fearfully strong stuff, for it soon got into his head, and when 
he got home he was quite drunk. He was too stupid to do 
more than drop into a chair, and I suppose the snow on him 
melted during the night. Those people who think they are 
doing a kindness in offering a man such-like drink, don’t 
know the dreadful misery they sometimes cause,” concluded 
the poor woman. 

Mrs, Dean listened, feeling, meanwhile, the hot blood 
mounting to her very temples. The time and the facts of 
the story connected themselves in her mind. 

“Do you know where your husband had to go with his 
cab on Christmas Day?” she. asked, trying to speak un- 
concernedly, 

“T think it was to fetch a doctor for someone, ma’am, I 
know he said he had to make great haste.” 

Mrs. Dean was certain now. She was the lady who had 
caused all this mischief. She promised Mrs. Morgan further 
help and hastened away, feeling that sympathy from her 
would seem like mockery if only the poor wife knew the 
truth. Mrs. Dean saw now, as she never saw before, the 
weighty, though unconscious, influence which each in- 
dividual’s conduct has on this, and indeed on all points. 
As she told her story to the doctor that same evening, she 
said, “ Percy, I want to join the teetotal ranks now. I feel 
that I can never do sufficient to make reparation for the 
great harm I have done, and, if you will let me, I intend to 
give all the money saved in that way to help the poor 
Morgans, until the father is well again. May I, Percy?” 

Dr. Dean had been more moved than he chose to show by 
his wife’s recital, and to her surprise and delight he replied— 

“Yes wifie, we will sign the pledge, and together see if we 
cannot do something to check this wide-spreading stream of 
misery and ruin,” 

“Only think what a great trouble, all arising from my 
bowl of punch,” said Katie, in a contrite tone. “I think I 
shall stand that bowl where I can always see it, to remind 
me of my thoughtless cruelty.” Mena BIEsy. 
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BRIDGETS SECRET. 
BY HENLEY I. ARDEN. 


“ ARE you never coming?” cried a querulous voice. ‘The 
light is making my head ache, and, dear me, those noisy 
steps of the boys, they go through every nerve in my body.” 

The bedroom door was pushed softly wider, a girl with a 
sweet face came in; she laid her hand on her grandmother’s 
head, she patiently listened for the hundredth time to how 
“none of them came near her, how shamefully she was 
neglected, how a day would come when they would all be 
sorry for it.” 

Bridget O’Brady, the young orphan Irish grandchild, laid a 
piece of scarlet holly and green ivy on the bed, and answered 
in her pretty brogue, 
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“Sure thin, but they are thinking of you all day, and the 
Blessed Saviour Himself sent you a special message on His 
birthday.” 

“T don’t get any messages,” grumbled the old woman, in 
lower tone, however, as the girl moved to the window and 
waited for a moment, looking up into the beautiful shining 
heavens. ‘“ Whatever are you star-gazing in that daft 
fashion for?” she asked, suddenly; “one would think you 
believed the moon was made up of green cheese, and you 
wanted to eat it.” 

Bridget turned slowly round, her beautiful brown eyes full 
of tears. 

“1 was wondering,’ she said, slowly, “ whether the. stars 
could look down here as they do in Ireland.” Her voice 
broke ‘a little, then she went on, “There the grass is, so 
green, the waters so blue, the country so brilliant, I always 
think they must. be like some of His jewels in His crown. 
At least, it is as if His smile entirely had lit them up.” 

‘Old Grandmother Moore clutched at the bed-post and 
raised herself a bit higher. Was this Irish girl demented ? 
Messages! Jewels! What did she mean ? 

“‘ Bridget, supper is ready,” sang a shrill voice, and Bridget, 
shaking up the pillows, went downstairs. 

“ Her brain is completely mithered with those outlandish, 
half-fairy fancies,” thought the old woman ; “ whoever sent 
me a birthday message indeed! The Squire gave us a piece 
of beef and a pair of skinny rabbits on Christmas morning, 
but if I had had my health, I should have been ashamed not 
to have taught the boys to snare a better couple than those 
half-starved things, 
had.” 

A little bit of light crept through the tattered blind and 
flickered on the wall at the end of the bed. 

“Tt is very queer,” she mumbled on, “ but-it’s something 
like the light on Bridget’s face, no blind can put it out. I 
wonder what is the secret of it.” 

And then, perhaps the first time for many years, Grannie 


Moore lay and thought and thought, and did not grumble. 


Old years came before her in a wonderfully vivid way. Old 
years when her youngest child had run .away with a certain 
Patrick O’Brady, and the time had rolled on in a quick 
succession of cares, and privations, and back-bitings, and 
unrest, till just this very month last year, when a letter came 
to say that Patrick and his wife had both died: of a fever, 
and that their only child, who was grown up now, was 
on her way to her grandmother, as she had no other 
relation. 

And what had happeriad since then? Nothing? Ah! 
Grannie Moore hung her old head. Yes, surely something, 
a great deal had happened. 'The boys were as high-spirited 
as ever, but they had steadily given up poaching and several 
other daring accomplishments, When she complained that 
nothing nice and tempting was brought’ her, Jack had 


answered, flinging his cap up to the ceiling'to smash a blue- 
bottle, “ Bridget don’t preach exactly, but, she does go on so” 


at a fellow.” | 
‘Her own daughter, J: dek's 's mother, was ‘different too; the 


stayed at home in the mornings, working and cleaning instead 


of hanging about at her neighbours’ doors. 
“] might as well be lying in my coffin,” the old woman 
grumbled ; “I get no kind of news now.” - 


| “T-can’t get the children to school if I don’t mind the | 


house,” her daughter explained, “and Bridget says : 

“Oh, bother Bridget!” screamed her mother; ‘it is all 
that Irish girl’s doing that I am Te, “What's her 
secret that she has such power: 


| the old woman asked, impatiently. 


But they were the only message I ever 


But before the sentence was finished, Bridget herself, with 
a half-shy, half-sweet look, came up and asked if she might sit 
with her a bit. And from that day Bridget had been in- 
stalled. companion-in-chief to the complaining, bed-ridden 
old woman. 

And there was a difference in her as well, in spite of her 
sharp speeches and hard tongue; there was a difference and 
an uncomfortableness. 

“T have been walking in uneasy paths,” she once owned to 
herself, ‘and I believe I have got into the wrong one; but 
I,am too old to move.” 

But on this New Year’s Eve, when the earth was covered 
with the beautiful, pure snow, and the clear moon was 
shining with her silver light right into Grannie Moore’s 
cottage in her village in Herefordshire, the right path' 
seemed. suddenly revealed, the crooked ways made straight. 

“ Why don’t you get put out, and cross, and irritable ? ” 
“ You flush up in your 
quick, Irish way, but never a word comes out. What is 
your secret? What makes you so silent ?” 

There was a quiet pause. The moon was sending its rays 
on the young girl’s dark head. She was sitting quite quiet ; 


|| her hands were clasped. 


“T have a friend,” she said, at last, and her voice trem- 
bled and vibrated as she spoke his name, “Terence Macall ; 
and when I left he came tothe steamer, and he himself gave 
me a message to keep till we should meet again.” Her 
voice stopped ; she was holding a little half coin, which she 
had always worn round her neck since that sad day of part- 
ing. ‘‘ He bid me,” she went on very gently, very reverently, 
“begin each day thinking of those words in the Psalms, 
‘ All my fresh springs shall be in Thee.’” 

And then, with the remembrance of that day, and the 

saying aloud of those words, which were a kind of living, 
acting Mizpah between them, poor little Bridget covered 
her face with her hands, and sob after sob arose. 
- «There, there. Hold your tongue. They will think I 
have been scolding you,” her grandmother said, in a curious, 
quick way; and then she added, “ And so you have got a 
suitor, child, and one right away across the seaP Well! I 
should like to have seen him, You have been very close 
about it all this time.” 

“Oh, no! Heis no suitor,” said Bridget, blushing to the 
roots of her hair, “ only we just like one another.” 

“The one and the other is the same thing,” smiled the 
old woman, in a gentler fashion than she had for many a 
day. 

» That night, as the bells rang out the passing away of the 
old’year, Grannie Moore lay more wide awake than she had 
for many, many months. “So that was Bridget’s secret. It 
was simple enough; simple enough even for me,” she 
‘thought; and yet it had seemed too great to keep to one 
person, for she had influenced the whole house. ‘“‘ All my 


‘frésh springs,’ that is, everything that I shall begin, ‘shall 


be in Thee.’ Well, I don’t know that I won’t try those 
words; they sound easy enough.” 
" * * * * * * 

“ A Happy New Year!” was the next morning’s greeting ; 
but deep down in Bridget’s heart the happiness found very 
little response. 

- Bravely and faithfully she had tried to keep her life’s 
motto. She had helped her aunt, she had nursed her grand- 
mother, she had tried, oh! so hard, to keep to Terence’s 
last words. But her heart would wander back to the old 
country ; her thoughts were always straying to her dear 
Ireland. In the afternoon she climbed a little bit of the ‘hill 
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that was behind the house, 
She threw the shawl off her 
head; the wind sent her 
dark hair in a soft row of 
curls. over her- forehead, 
What was it that had so 
startled her ? so frightened 
her?) Why had her grand- 
mother’s... words never 
ceased sounding in her 
ears? . Friend? Suitor ? 

he had never. said 
that English’ word!. She 
pushed her curls back with an 
angry gesture, she turned slowly 
round—and there—as she said in 
her sweet, Irish way afterwards, 
“Tt was as if the fairies had 
danced over from Drom-a-Vrad, 
for there was Terence Macall 
coming up the hill-side; all 


Treland seemed. shining | in. his: 
eyes, and “ [t’s yourself entirely . 


I have come for,” he said, hold- 
ing her hands. 

There was. no need that even- 
ing for the question. to. be 
asked, ‘friend, or suitor P” 


Everyone knew the truth of, 
Grannie. Morris’s remark, that . 


“the two were the same thing” 
here. But no,,one, looked, with 
greater astonishment, than, Brid- 
get when the old: woman. finally. 


SEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 


announced that “their happiness had come because all their joys and 
their sorrows had been taken to Him, and that all their fresh springs 
of daily life had ‘been in God, and that she meant from that New Year’s 
Day to try the same secret.” 
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SEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 
BY MARGARET W, LEITCH. 


THE seven years which my sister and I were puivilegel to etehd as 
missionaries in Ceylon we regard as the seven happiest years of our 
lives. We have never regretted going to the foreign field, and, while 
there, we were never lonely or discouraged; but were always glad and 
thankful that’ God) allowed us to go to that island to have some 
share in His work there. We hope later on to return to Ceylon 
and ‘resume our work. ‘When in Ceylon, we were the only mission- 
aries in a district of twenty thousand people. In this district, 
which is about five miles. square, every house was open to us, 


There was not, when’ we left,'so far’as we knew, a single house into 


which we could not enter and be welcomed. God was very good to us 
in giving us the love of the people. All over our district we were 
known by two'pet names which the people themselves had given us. 
at called my sister yea eamaniay and they called me Chinnammah, 2.¢., 
the big mother and the 
little mother. When we 
went tovvisit the people in 
their homes, the children 
seeing us coming would 
clap their hands and run 


arrival, and the mother 
would come to the door 
or to the gate to meet us, 
saying in Tamil, “‘ Ummay 
karna santho-shami eduk- 
kerain, Vahdume, ud-kah- 
dume,” 2.e., I am glad to 
see you; please come in 
and sit down. The mother 
would spread a mat for us, 
and when we were seated 
she would come and sit 
down beside us, and the 
little brown-faced, bright- 


A Sabbath-school Class, it AS 


before. us to annourice our 
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eyed children would cluster around us; and very often we would take up 
the brown babies in our arms and then talk with the mother in her own 
language, telling her of the Father in heaven who loved her and her 
' little ones, of the Saviour who died to redeem her from sin, and of the 
beautiful home in heaven which He has prepared for her. Then we 
would sing with her a few Christian hymns, and perhaps teach her the 
words of a simple prayer. It was a joy to see the women listen and to 
see sometimes a new light come into their eyes, and to think that we 
had brought a little gleam of hope to some careworn, sorrowing heart. 
It is only Christ who can bind up the broken-hearted. Many mothers 
who formerly were accustomed to lull their children to sleep singing 
the heathen songs, now, night by night, sing to their little ones the 
sweet songs about Him who was born in Bethlehem, the Friend and 
Saviour of children. Some one has said, “If we are to win India to 
Christ, we must lay our hands on the hands that rock the cradles, and 
teach Christian songs to the lips that sing the lullabies ; and if we can 
win the mothers of India to Christ, her future sons will soon be brought 
to fall at the feet of their Redeemer.” 

In the district of which we had the oversight, there were 2,000 
children studying in village day-schools, such children as you see in the 
above picture—boys and girls with bright eyes, attractive faces, and 


A Bible Woman. 


loving hearts. Sometimes friends in Great Britain speak 
of the people of Ceylon as “black.” But the people in 
Ceylon are not “black”; they are a beautiful delicate 
shade of brown. If you eA a cup of good coffee and 
stir in a little cream you have a brown colour—the colour 
of the people in Ceylon, only some appear to have a little 
more and some a little less cream stirred in, 7.¢., some are 
a light and some a dark shade of brown. In these 
village day-schools Bible-lessons are daily taught to the 
children by the native Christian teachers. The children 
commit to memory portions of the Scriptures in their 
own language, and they*are’ also taught to sing the 
Christian hymns and pray to the true God. Sabbath- 
schools are held on Sunday in all the villages, and 
nearly all the children who attend the day-schools attend 
the Sabbath-schools also. Many of them have ceased to 
worship idols and to wear the idolatrous marks on their 


A Band of Christian Singers. 


foreheads, and we trust that not a few of them are beginning to know 
and love Jesus as their Friend and Saviour During the seven years 
that we were privileged to work in North Ceylon, 199 persons were 
received by the native pastors into Church fellowship in the native 
Christian Churchés in our district. Many of these in giving their 
experience said that Bhey had first learned about Christ in the day and 
Sabbath schools. 

Some of the children and young. people-who have found Christ are 
earnestly trying to serve Him. The above picture shows a band of 
Christian singers. These and others like them were always ready to 
accompany us or the native pastors and catechists into the villages, and 
help to make. the Open-air meetings attractive. by. the singing of 
Christian hymns, accompanying their clear young voices by the organ, 
drum, violin, flute, and cymbals. 

While i in Ceylon we had the oversight of ten Bible-women, and it gave 
“us great joy to. go with them into the villages, to visit the women _ 
and girls whom they were teaching in their homes. Although, strictly 
speaking, the women in North Ceylon. are not shut up in zenanas as 
they are in India, yet the high caste women. are to a large extent very 
elosely secluded in their homes, and if they are to hear the Gospel, native 
Christian women must go and carry it. to them. . These ten Bible-women ny Female Exorcists. 
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visit regularly and teach about 400 women. and young girls 
in their own homes week by week, and besides these they 
are able to see and speak with many others as. occasion 
offers, These dear Bible-women are very earnest and faith- 
ful workers, and their labours are being owned and_ blessed 
by the Master. As an illustration, I might mention. that 
one of them has had the joy of seeing just 50 of her pupils, 
in the last ten years, make public profession of their faith in 
Christ and received into the church, 

One great need in North Ceylon at the present time is 
that of a Medical Mission for women, There is not now in 
the whole northern province, among 800,000 people, one 
woman who has received proper medical training. The 
high caste women, secluded as they are in their homes, as a 
general rule cannot in times of sickness be attended by 
male physicians. They are left to the care of ignorant 
superstitious women of the lowest caste, such as you see in 
the picture. If we had a women’s and children’s hospital 
and a dispensary, in charge of fully qualified lady medical 
missionaries, and native Christian women trained as nurses, 
it would be an unspeakable boon to many native women in 
their times of great need. Might we not hope that such a 
Christ-like agency would be the means of bringing many to 
the knowledge of Him who is the Great Physician P 

The Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society has promised to institute such a Medical Mission for 
women in North Ceylon if the needful funds are secured by 
us and placed at their disposal. We would ask those who 
read this article to join with us in prayer that if it is the 
Lord’s will the needed funds may be soon secured, and 
through this agency the gospel of the grace of God may be 
proclaimed to the thousands of heathen women in North 
Ceylon, ‘‘not by words only, but by a loving, benevolent, 
Christ-like ministry, performed in Christ’s name, and for 
His sake.” 
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Tue most showily-dressed girls in company are frequently 


the most slovenly in their ordinary array. They fly back- 


wards and forwards like pendulums. To-night they are 
dashing, to-morrow they are dowdyish. They sport huge 
bracelets, and wear hose that need mending, They wear 
their hair in papers and twist it in strips of lead, and go 
about their work looking like slovenly frights, so bedizened 
that they cannot rest days nor sleep nights, looking hideous 
enough to have the nightmare, and untidy enough to disgust 
a decent person; and then, when they “dress up,” they 
flaunt their purple and fine linen, their brass and glass, their 
silks and velvets, their beads and ribbons, till one would 
think that all Asia and Africa and Pocahontas had com- 
bined to rig out flirts that they might catch fools. 

The Scotchman said he could sell anything if he could 
only “find a fule.” Some of these dainty damsels are dis- 
posed of on the same principle. Occasionally, however, a 
bargain falls through. All young men are not fools. Some- 
times one has wit enough to look at the face of his charmer 
through the haze of a washing-day, and he soon finds that 
the picture is very different from that. seen in moonlight 
walks; and having learned to look before leaping, he some- 
times concludes that looking is sufficient, and that the 
leaping can be omitted. 

A few days ago one of these gentlemen “ happened in” 
about the breakfast hour. Meeting his lady-love in the 
hall, divested of her artificial charms, such as paint, powder, 


false hair, and stuffing, he took her for the servant; and 
passed her by without recognition. When informed by the 


irate\maiden that she was not the ‘servant, the young man | 


suddenly concluded she should not be his wife, inasmuch as 
he did not believe her half so charming as the adornments 
and trinkets she wore had made him believe she was, There 


are some, however, who seek to avoid all such accidents by 


living in idleness, and maintaining their style at all hazards. 
Like the lilies of the field, “they toil not, neither do they 
spin,” but their array would be enough to astonish Solomon, 
and amaze a person who gets his living by honest work. 
But this gorgeousness does not always last. An inexperienced 
youth, it is said, wrote to an editor asking if he had better 
marry a young angel who had never done a washing in 
her life, 
he knew a similar instance where a young lady who never 
did a washing before her marriage became so enamoured of 
wash-tubs afterwards, as to not only do her own washing, 
but also that of several of her neighbours ! 

So must it be! If girls are too proud to wear decent 
clothes, neat, fresh, clean, and pretty, of course they must 
have one suit of tawdry trappings for a display of splendour, 
and then wear for.common clothes their old duds and cast- 
off finery, looking so slovenly that they will run in affright 
if a person chances to call for them, and tell the fashionable 
lie, “not at home,” rather than expose their real “ style” to 
those who have on befooled by their vain show. 

Christian women who obey the Gospel are saved from 
these curses of “style ” and slovenliness, dirt and dowdyism, 
enjoying the favour of God, and winning the esteem of 
sensible, honourable, lovable, deservable men. 
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THE TRUE LIFE. 
Tue mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and drink, and 
sleep; to be exposed to darkness and the light; to pace 
round in the mill-of habit, and turn the wheel of wealth ; to 
make reason our loeteictoper, and turn thought into. an 
implement of trade—this is not life. In all this but a poor 
fraction of consciousness of humanity is awakened, and the 


‘sanctities still slumber which make it most worth while to 


be... Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone 


‘can give vitality to mechanism of existence; the langh of 


mirth that vibrates through the heart, the tears that freshen 
the dry wastes within, the music that brings childhood 
back, the prayer that calls the future near, the doubt which 
makes us meditate, the death which startles us with mystery, 
the hardship that forces us to struggle, the anxiety that 
ends in trust—are the true nourishment of our natural 
being.— Martineau. 


HINES FOR MOTHERS. 


Preparine for the January Magazine reminds us that this 
number begins a new volume. As in the past, we intend to 
bring before our readers during the year useful patterns 
and such other information as we hope will prove to be 
instructing and helpful tothem. It has never been our aun 
to introduce what some people call the “newest things 
out,” as these are always expensive and very often -unbe- 
coming. ° 

When writing for paper patterns, some of our friends 
have made very kind reference to this part of our work; 
others have offered us suggestions tor future numbers, all 
of which we were very glad to receive, and we take this 


The editor advised him to. do so by all means, as - 


i 


‘severe weather, 


~ some of the pretty rain-proof 


.. 


_ used for trimming. 


Reefer has obtained most favour, 
cloth, with bright buttons, and is double-breasted. How- 


‘neck - band, 
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opportunity of saying that we are always open to “ hints” 
of this kind, and any information likely to be appreciated 
by readers of this page of our magazine will have our very 
careful consideration. 

In future we shall number our illustrations consecutively 
through the year, so that in sending for patterns it will 
only be necessary to quote the number, and we shall know 
at once which pattern is wanted. 

UsreruL PartErns. 

| Bod of our readers have seen the stylish little short 

jackets worn by girls of various ages. Of these perhaps the 


No. 1. 


It is made in mavy-blue 


ever, its day is nearly over now, so we have obtained a 


. different, though somewhat similar, shape for our illustration 


No. 1. It is short, double-breasted, and has a deep collar 


' and cuffs, which are braided with braid of the same colour 


as the cloth. Our model was made of beaver cloth, which 
can be obtained in navy-blue, red, or fawn shades, 

Still, these short jackets, 
which do not reach far below 
the waist, are not enough for 
It will be 
well, therefore, to have a 
paletot reaching to the bot- 
tom of the dress, made of 


cloths now in use. 

Our illustration, No. 2, 
shows such a paletot. It is 
made on a fitting yoke, the 
material below being gathered, 
and also at the waist. The 
treble cape is set into the 
k and is orna- 
mented with rows of stitch- 
ing. Ribbon to match the 
leading shade in the cloth ig 


No. 2, 


Grrx’s Dress. 

No. 3 shows a pretty little dress, the model for which was 
made in cashmere of a vermilion shade. The body is made 
over a fitting lining, the material being laid in slanting 
pleats, with a piece of plush down the centre. A large puff 
is made at the top of the sleeve, which reaches to the elbow. 
Below this the sleeve finishes with a deep, tight-fitting cuff 
of plush. 

The skirt is made over a foundation of alpaca, and con- 


‘hat. 


No. 3. 


sists of straight widths of material hemmed and tucked at 
the bottom, and gathered and set into the waist ‘at the 
top, where it is finished with a sash tied at the back. 

This little dress, with a navy-blue jacket and hat of plush 
or felt, will make a very pretty outfit for a girl of from four to 
nine years of age. The hat can be either blue or red, to 
match the jacket or dress, 


Bazy’s Har. . 

No. 4 shows a baby’s hat, just the thing for a bonny-faced 
boy from three to twelve months of age. It is made in 
white plush, trimmed with ribbon and lace. The crown is 
arranged over a 
foundation of 
stiff muslin, and 
is drawn up close 7 
in the centre, and 
finished with a 
bow of ribbon. 

For the brima | 
piece of plush is 
used, eight or [ 
nine inches wide. | 
This is doubled 
and drawn up on two firm 
wires, put through runners 
previously made. A bow of | 
ribbon and lace is used on | 
the left side of the hat, the | 
strap of the ribbon being 
brought over the brim. A 
nice soft cap-front lining | 
and strings complete the 
We see that the best 
milliners are using a strip | 
of Pongee silk, about eight 
inches wide, for strings. 
This is preferable to ribbon, 


No. 4. 
as it affords greater protection for the ears. 
have also the advantage of being washable. 

Flat patterns, post free, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 63d.; No. 4, 43d, 
Address, “F. F.” Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, London, 
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ERRANDS OF MERCY. 


Tue winter world is newly clad with snow, 
The sun is shining in the cloudless sky, 

Swiftly as swallows, skimming to and fro, 
Over the shining ice the skaters fly. 


Oh! what a joy it is to feel the cold 
Air part before that wild and rapid flight! 
To see the lengthenirg crystal way. unfold 
Between the tree-fringed banks and meadows white! 


Yet one is absent from that merry throng 
Whose ringing laughter thrills the frosty air, 

One form is missing that gay group among, 
Blithest and fleetest of the skaters fair. 


The vicar’s daughter—bonnie Alice King— 

Far from the mirthful scene she wends her way, 
The sunshine of her smiling face to bring 

To lives unsunned by any brighter ray. 


With lightsome footsteps down the level road 
She goes, with viewless angels by her side, 

That enter with her many a dark abode, 
Leaving it by their presence glorified. 


She does not grudge the hours—by others given 
To play—that she in cheerless dwellings spends, 

She deems it joy to teach the poor of heaven, 
And win the lost, and make the sad her friends. 


For she would give her beauty and her youth, 
As Mary once the precious ointment pour’d 

On Jesu’s feet—the best she had, in sooth— 
A loving offering to her loving Lord. 


And ever in her ear that gentle Voice 
Doth sound—O, well may Alice happy be! 
Well may her step be light, her heart rejoice !— 
“ All to My brethren done, is done to Me.” 
Sutatey WYNNE. 
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/ GERALD’S DILEMMA. 
BY EMMA LESLIE, 


Author of ‘‘ Bolingbroke’s Folly,” “The Cousins,” “ The 
Gipsy Queen,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER II. 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


“So you’ve come to see me off, old fellow,” said Gerald 
Burnett the next morning, as he saw his friend Lockyer 
standing at the station waiting for him. 

“Yes, and to thank you for getting me away from Scott’s 
last night. A tine row there was after we left. Scott got 
cross and quarrelsome, and there was a nice lot of glass and 
crockery smashed before the row was over. I wish I had 
made up my mind to go away to-day as you are doing.” 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Gerald. “It would have been 
better, I am quite sure. Go home now and pack up your 
traps as fast as you can, and get away this afternoon.” 

The friends stood so long talking about this, Gerald trying 
to induce Lockyer to make up his mind upon the point, 
that he almost lost his train. He sprang into the nearest 
carriage just as it was moving on, and his valise was flung 
in after him and the door banged. 


Gerald seated himself, and then saw that a lady and a 


little boy occupied the opposite end of the carriage. He 
took little notice of them beyond this, but unfolded a news- 
paper he had brought with him to read on his journey. 


For the first mile or two the child was amused by looking - 


out of the window near which he was sitting. Then he 
grew restless, and the lady produced a picture-book she had 
provided, and this satisfied him for a little while. Then he 
grew restless again, rolling along the edge of the seat, and 
looking longingly towards the window near which Gerald 
was sitting, his valise being in the opposite seat where the 
porter had flung it. = 

“ Would you like to come and look out of this window, 
my little man?” asked Gerald, with a pleasant smile at the 
weary little face. 

“Yes, I should,” answered the boy; and Gerald instantly 


moved to make room for the little fellow to occupy his place. | 


The lady thanked him, and lifted the child to the vacated 
seat near the window, and then Gerald saw for the first 
time that the lady was young—a sister or governess of the 
child, he thought, but not his mother, he felt sure, although 


she was very careful of her charge, and moved so as to be 


nearer to where he was now sitting. 

As she came closer, Gerald noticed that she had pretty 
brown hair—the much talked of but rarely seen “nut- 
brown,” with glints of gold in it as the hght fell across it. 
Her whole attention was given to her charge, and Gerald 
was too true a gentleman to do more than give an occasional 
glance in her direction as he turned his newspaper about. 
She, on her part, seemed wholly taken up in answering the 
numerous questions of the little boy, who appealed to her 
incessantly as long as the novelty of looking out of this 
window lasted. But he grew tired of it after a while, and 
Gerald hoped he would go to sleep. 

The day was sultry, and the young man himself began to 
feel drowsy, and wished the little fidget would settle down to 
a quiet nap. But nothing would induce him to sit up, or lie 
down on the seat. 


“Ym not sleepy, Aunt Annie,” me protested, as he rolled ; 


his head a'ong the seat. 

The words had scarcely left his lips, when there was a 
slight jerk of the carriage, and this sent the child against 
the door, which flew open, and in a moment the little fellow 
had disappeared. Gerald stretched out his hand to save 


him, but was only in time to save the lady, who was just _ 


about to,leap out after ey 


“Don’t, don’t stop me,” she cried, as she struggled to — 


release herself from his detaining hold. 


But Gerald held her fast, as he said, ‘“ You would be killed 


if you attempted such a jump; ” and he tried to calm her, 
that he might be able to release his hold of her and pull the 
alarum to stop the train. But the lady struggled and the 
train flew on, and Gerald dare not leave her, and could not 


| 


reach the cord, At first he hoped that someone else might | 
have seen the child fall and would give the — or would { 


have heard the lady’s screams. 
When at last her struggles and screams had well-nigh — 


exhausted her, the train began to slacken speed as they © 


drew near a station, and then Gerald, holding her still with — 


one arm, called iestity for help, so as to see the attention 
of the first person at the platform. 

Two or three porters came running along by the side of 
the train, eager to know what had happened, for both pas- 
sengers were panting and dishevelled, and they wondered 
which of the two they ought to have arrested, for neitner 
looked like an ordinary thief. 
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At length the station-master, hearing that something was 
amiss, came to the carriage door, and Gerald soon made him 
understand what had happened, while the lady bitterly com- 
plained of how her fellow-passenger had prevented her from 
following her little nephew. 

» “He was quite right, ma’am. You could have done no 
good, and would most likely have been killed. I will have 
an engine got ready at once to run back and look for him.” 

“T will go on it,” said Gerald. 

“And I must go too,” said the lady, who had somewhat 
recovered from her agitation, and seemed to think that it 
would be impossible to recover the little boy unless she were 
there as well. 

The station-master had done all he could to reassure her, 
and not without some success, for she saw now tat it was 
possible little Frank might have escaped unhurt by rolling 
down the grassy bank along which the line ran, for it was 


fortunately atthe outer side of the train that he had fallen. 


Still, with this hope to cheer her, she was terribly anxious, 
and eager to be off in search of the child ; for it appeared she 
was on her way to her own home with him, that he might 
be out of the way of some infectious disorder that had 
suddenly appeared in the neighbourhood of his parents’ house. 


~Now it seemed that, in the effort to escape this possible 


danger, he had been thrown into another far more terrible. 
There was plenty of time for these reflections while the en- 
gine was being got ready for the search. 

Telegrams had been sent to the stations up the line, that 
other trains might keep a look-out for the child. 


- No one among the passengers of their own train had seen 
the accident, or knew anything about it until the station was 


reached, and the slackening speed of the train had enabled 


"them to hear the cries for help. 


Every one was ready to proffer assistance now, but Miss 
‘Austin—for such, it transpired, was the lady’s name— 


' was wholly unable to take the direction of affairs in her 


‘distress, and so it was taken quite as a matter of course 
that Gerald should assume the command, and Miss Austin 
resigned herself to follow his lead, provided she was allowed 
to go back on the engine. 

‘It was got ready as quickly as possible ; but it seemed an 
‘interminable time to her, as she impatiently paced to and 


fro, imagining all sorts of horrors as happening to little 


Frank. 

Gerald telegraphed to his mother, saying he was delayed 
on his journey, and might not be home until the evening. 
When he had sent off this telegram, he went and asked 
Miss Austin if she did not wish her friends to be informed 
‘of the delay in her return. 

But she shook her head impatiently. 
“No, no; my father did not know we were coming, and 


_ the fright might kill him,” she said. 


She had not forgiven Gerald for preventing her from jump- 


. ing out of the train, in spite of what the station-master 
had said about the gentleman having saved her life by his 
_ prompt action. x 


All she could think of was her dear little nephew, and how 


~she should be able to meet his heart-broken mother if 
_ he had been killed, for she could only think of this, in spite 
' of what she had been told of the marvellous escapes of 


_-children falling from trains. 


So nothing Gerald could say would induce her to give him 
her friends’ address that he might telegraph to them. 
_ “No, no,” she said, “I will find Frankie first,,.and then I 
can say we are all right. Let us go and find him, and then 
you shall telegraph to my father.” 


+ 


When they were mounting the engine the driver asked if 
they knew the spot where the little boy had fallen out, but 


neither of them had been noticing the different landmarks. 


Gerald had been reading, and Miss Austin had been wholly 
occupied in amusing her restless little charge, so that it was 
but a vague idea that they could give as to where the fall 
had actually taken place. Gerald could remember passing 
a red house soon after he had seized Miss Austin, for he had 
hoped that somebody might have seen him struggling with 
the lady, and have raised an alarm on that account, 

So with the red house for a guide, the engine was run 
back for some ten miles, and then began to slacken speed, 
and an eager look-out was commenced all along the slope. 
Miss Austin saw now that it was quite possible he might 
have been jerked out of the carriage and rolled down this 
declivity into the fields, where some men were mowing, 
But then, again, there was the awful possibility that his head 
might have come in contact with the foot-board, and then 
slipping down from this, he might have been caught by the 
train and dragged along and killed. 

This was the fear that grew upon all the little search- 
party as the minutes went on and no trace of little 
Frank could be found. At last the engine was run into a 
siding, and they all got down to walk back along the bank 
to make a closer inspection of the rails and grass that grew 
close to the edge. 

When they came to the spot where the men were working, 
Gerald ran down the bank to question them as to whether 


‘they had seen anything of the accident. 


“ Accident,” repeated the man, slowly; “there ain’t been 
no accident on this ’ere line to-day or we mun ha’ seen it. 
Me an’ my mates ha’ been working here since six o’elock 
this morning, an’ we mun ha’ seen it, I tell yer.” 

In vain Gerald protested that he was in the carriage 
when the little boy fell out, and saw him fall, and that 
it must have been somewhere near this spot that it took 
place. 

The men shook their heads in their slow-witted but 
obstinate. manner, as though they thought he had been 
drinking, and was not quite accountable for his actions. 

He turned away disgusted at their stupidity and obstinacy, 
for it was plain they did not believe there had been such an 
accident, as they had not seen it occur. He walked back to 
the bank where Miss Austin and the rest were standing, 
anxiously awaiting his report of the interview. 

“They know nothing about it,” he said, as he clambered 
up the bank. “It is the most mysterious thing I. ever 
heard of, for a child to be lost like this and no trace of him 
left.” 

““We should have seen the traces before this if he had 
been killed,”said the engine-driver, who now came up to them. 
He had been making a search along the line upon his own 
account, and was now on his way back to his engine. “'The 
train was carefully looked over, and now I’ve searched 
the line all the way back to the red house, and it’s. my 
opinion that neither feather or bone of that youngster is 
hurt.” 

“ But what has become of him ?” asked Gerald; “ children 
can’t fly like sparrows. If he has not been hurt he would 
be in the field, crying his eyes out with fright at losing his 
aunt.” 

“Oh, children are kittle cattle; there’s no telling what a 
child might or might not do,” said the engine-driver, oracu- 
larly. 

“ 1 am sure he would be dreadfully frightened, poor little 


|| fellow,” put in Miss Austin. “he fright itself is enough to 
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kill him,” she added, casting an indignant look at the man 
who had dared to call her darling “ kittle cattle.” 

They stood there in a group, at a loss what to do next, or 
where to turn for news of the child, who seemed to have 
vanished off the face of the earth bodily when he went out 
of the railway carriage. 

Gerald ventured to look at Miss Austin. She was deadly 
white, with a drawn, woe-begone look in her face that touched 
the young man very deeply. 

“Tam so sorry,” he said, in a tone of sympathising pity. 

“ You believe now that you ought to’ have let me follow 
my own instincts and go after him P” she said, sharply. 

“No, no, indeed I do not, more especially ashe seems to 
have escaped unhurt, while you would certainly have been 
killed. No, Miss Austin, I cannot regret what I have done, 
although you are displeased about it,” he added. 

She turned away without making any reply, and Gerald 
began to consider what was best to be done next. The man 
was anxious to get back with his engine as soon as he could, 
but Gerald reflected that it would be useless for them to 
return until they had found some trace of the child, for it 
would be easier to take up the search at the point from 
where he had disappeared than from one at a distance. 

Soagain he went down the bank to see if he could not 
glean some intelligence of a man who had just come into 
the field. He did not know that this man had been at work 
when the accident happened, but he went and asked him if 
he had been working there earlier in the day. 

“ Aye! I came at six this morning, and ain’t been off more 
than an hour,” replied the man. He seemed altogether 
more intelligent than the rest, and Gerald told him what 
had happened. 

“Well, I never!” he exclaimed; “then that must have 
been the little cove Dick drove out of the field. He had 
got his hands full of them big daisies.” He had turned to 
his companions while he had been speaking. “ You remember 
the little chap, Tom,” he said toa man that Gerald had 
questioned before. 

“ Aye! ’twas a boy, warn’t it? not a child, so to say,” 
remarked the man in a stolid tone. 

Gerald could not help smiling as he turned and beckoned 
to the others on the bank. 

“ Now can you tell me what the child wore ?” said Gerald, 
by way of making sure that they were not sent on a wild- 
goose-chase after some other child. 

The fellow scratched his head in a perplexed fashion. 
“Well, I can’t erzacly say what the little chap had on; they 
wor good duds, though—velvet or summat 0’ that sort.”, 

But at this moment Miss Austin came up, and she began 


enumerating the various articles of little Frank’s dress, by | 


way of assisting the man’s memory: 

“Did he have a hat on?” she asked, eagerly. 

“No I dunno’ think he did,” said the man, and this was 
said with more confidence than he had answered before. 

“Frank’s hat was left in the carriage,” she said, turning 
to Gerald and speaking in a more pleasant tone than she 
had used before. ~ 

“ And you sent him out of this field ?” 
turning to the man they called Dick. 

“ Bob there telled me to,” he replied. 

“Did you see which way he went when you put him over 
the fence—I suppose you did lift him over?” he added. 

“Yes, master don’t allow nobody in his fields -a-trampling 
down the grass.” 

“I would have paid for all the grass there is here, if you 
had only let him stay,” said Miss Austin, rather indignantly. 


questioned Gerald, 


The men looked at each other for a minute, and then at 
the lady, as though they could scarcely believe her words; _ 
and certainly her plain holland dress, and simply trimmed 
hat, did not indicate that she was the possessor of any — 
superabundance of wealth, 3 

“The little ’un may be gone to Tebbut’s field,” said one 
man at last; “ they ain’t cut it yet, and there be plenty 0’ 
them moon daisies there.” 

“ Where is this field ?” asked Miss Austin impatiently, for — 
she was growing feverishly anxious about her little nephew — 
again, and the hot sun beating down upon them was making 
her head ache terribly. 

“It’s only just a piece above here—straight along the 
road,” he said, pointing in the direction of alittle wood that 
skirted the field they were mowing. 

Miss Austin moved away in the direction indicated, 
without further questioning, too intent upon her search to 
notice that the engine-driver was beckoning to them from 
the bank. 

“ Wait a minute, Miss Austin,” said Gerald, “ I must run 
back and see what the man wants; and ask an to wait for 
us so as to go back on the engine.” 

“You can come after me,” said the lady, shortly, and she ~ 
went to the opposite side of the field, while Gerald ran back — 
to the siding to tell the man they had found a clue to the — 
child, and were going to fetch him. 

“ But I can’t stay here all day, sir,” said the man in reply. — 

“ Can you wait an hour for us ? you see the child may have ~ 


strayed from the next field, where we expect to find him.” 


The man scratched his head in perplexity, and wondered — 
what he ought todo. At last he said, “ Well, sir, [ll wait for 
an hour, but J can’t stay longer,” and as he spoke he took 
out his watch and looked at the time. ; 
* “ All right, we shall be back in less than half an hour, If ‘ 
expect,” said Gerald, confidently, as he ran down the bank — 
and across the field. 

He could see Miss Austin hurrying down the road, and — 
he soon joined her. “ It is very hot,” he remarked ; “don’t — 
you think it would be better for you to rest in the shade of | 
these trees, and let me go and fetch him? I daresay he is in 
the next field, as the men saw him come down this way.” 

‘No, han you, I could not rest until I have found him. 
He is my sister’s only child, and she will break her heart if _ 
he is lost.” 

“Oh, we shall find him now,” said Gerald, cheerily ; “it is” 
only a matter of time, you see, for children haven't got 
wings, and so they ean only go where their feet will carry 
them.”. 

He felt sure they should see the child picking flowers in 
the field beyond the spinny they were passing now, and he 
ran forward that he might have the satisfaction of calling © ; 
back to his companion, “ Here he is!” But alas for his hopes. 
When the corner of the field was reached, he was rewarded | 
with as pretty a sight as any summer landseape could present, © q 
daisies and tall flowering grasses bending before the gentle 4 
summer breeze, but no ee being was within sight. He 


a a 


mounted the five-barred gate at the corner of the. meadow, — 
so as to have a better view of the surrounding country, but — 


there was no glimpse of little Frank to be seen. 4 


“You don’t see him?” gasped Miss Austin, as she drew 
near. Her heart almost stood still with a as she 
uttered the words. 

“T can see a man coming along in the distance ; we ovwillf 
wait here and see if he can help us in our search; he will 
know the country round, at all events.” — 

Gerald hailed the man as soon as he came nearer, and that 
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made him quicken his pace, but to all their eager’ questions 
he could but return one answer ;_he had seen no child on the 
road he had come, but he knew the country well, and was 
willing to help in the search, but advised that they should 
go in another direction now ; and so they turned back along 


But he hoped they would, for he, too, had grown anxious 
about the child, and so he kept up a constant look-out for 
| them to appear at some point near. 
| But the stipulated hour passed, and no one came with 


| to run his engine back again if they did not soon return, 


“Don’t, don't stop me,” she cried. 


‘the road they had come, Gerald waving his hand to the 
engine-driver as they crossed another field that brought them 
near the siding again. 

The engine-driver observed him follow the young lady and 
help her over the fence, and saw the men return to their 


work after watching the three a little way down the lane, 


and then he looked at his watch so as to know what time 


tidings of the lost child, so at last he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to run his engine back to the station without any 
satisfactory news. Very slowly did he take it along, keeping 
a sharp look-out all the time; but it was in vain, he saw 
nothing of those who had gone in search of little Frank, 
whose disappearance still remained a mystery. 

(Continued se page 34 ) 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS IN SICKNESS. 


BY A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


In sickness, especially if occurring for the first time, and 
at all sudden, we are apt to be thrown upon our beam 
ends, as we are sure to be somewhat at sea as to what is best 
to be done. : 

Of course the great and legitimate resource in all such 
trouble is the doctor; but he is not always immediately 
available, and even when he is, an accurate knowledge of 
the prohnias ary steps to be taken not only greatly helps him, 
but prevents the panic and agitation so often felt. 

We will picture a few of the more common emergencies, 

A loud ring at the bell, the servant opens the door, and a 
crowd is seen in front of the house, closely surrounding a 
cab, out of which four men are gently lifting the helpless 
form of some member of your family, who has been run over. 
You stand at the door sick with horror, and bereft of all 
idea what to do or say. 

In the first place, then, let him be carried straight to his 
bed as he is from the cab, no matter how much, mud and 
dirt may be taken upstairs. You are thus on the safe side, 
for you do not yet accurately know what is the matter with 
him. If he is very bad, take him to the nearest bed, but in 
any case take him nowhere else but to bed. 

Next see if he is bleeding violently anywhere ; such is 
rarely the case, but if so, at once stop it by strong pressure 
applied directly on the bleeding spot. 

Then send all bystanders away, except any one who 
witnessed the accident and who can give you a clear ac- 
count of it, which carefully héar and remember for the 
doctor. 

Should the patient be unconscious, give no fluid by the 
mouth, save a few drops of water. 

Loosen all the things about the neck, and let the breathing 
be free and easy. If it be a crush of the chest, and there 
be coughing or spitting of blood, let him be propped up 
with pillows, and let plenty of fresh air in to the room.’ If 
it be a crush of the stomach, and great pain be felt, you 
can without fear apply hot fomentations to relieve it, 
without moving or disturbing the patient. 

If there be a suspicion of broken limbs, let them lie 
quietly. on the bed without moving. The mischief has 
been already done, and your best plan is not to run the risk 
of increasing it by pulling the limbs about. Let them lie 
easily and naturally. 
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about as best she could, always hoping it would come 
right, till she saw my friend, who found that the “sprain” 
was the complete rupture of the Achilles tendon at the back 
of the leg, and that she was now incurably lame for life. 

In the same way you may permanently injure your friend 
or relative if you act on your own opinion or his before 
the doctor has seen him; whereas, if you keep him in the~ 
bed, he cannot possibly take any harm. 

Another case. Someone in the house comes to you with 
spots on his skin. Again you are at once taken aback, 
and know not what to do. 

In the first place, it is true that many of the worst rashes 
are harmless and non-infectious, but then all are not. What 
are you to doP 

Well, if the spots be at all suspicious, isolate the person. 
at once, 

If there be no fever with the spots, the disease is, as a 
rule, non-infectious. If there be fever, as a rule it is in- 
fectious. The great point, then, after seeing the spots, is 
to find out if there is any fever. Now, if you are a clever 
person, and understand the use of a clinical thermometer, 
there can be no objection to your taking the temperature 
under the arm or under the tongue, the mouth being closed _ 
and the patient breathing through the nose. If you are 
not so skilled, all you can do is to feel the heat of the skin 
over the chest, and to find out if the patient “feels ill.” 

But it is wisest in any case to isolate him, and, if feverish, 
give him only milk to drink until the doctor comes. 

If it is infectious, and is measles, the rest in the house 
have probably already got it as well, and will show it in 
about ten days’ time. Isolation is here only of partial 
use. ; 

Tf it is scarlet fever, isolation is of the greatest importance, 
and properly carried out will save any one else from getting 
the disease, 

Chicken-pox and German measles are not very serious — 
diseases, but are very contagious. 

In every case be guided by the doctor. You may be asked, — 
however, whether you will nurse the case at home, or send 
it to the fever hospital. Now we must understand the 
alternative before we can answer. Take scarlet fever. To 
be nursed at home means a separate room at the top of the 
house, stripped of all but necessaries, yourself or a nurse 


absolutely imprisoned and isolated there with the patient 
for a month or six weeks, and complete disinfection regularly © 
and intelligently carried out. This can be done with perfect — 
success by intelligent people, with very little risk of infection, — 
even with the children in the house, though of course it is _ 
better to send them away. At the hospital, on the other / | 
hand, the patient will be well nursed, and have every chance ~ 
of recovery. The only risk is in conveying him there, One 
word of caution is needed. See that the medical man is ; 
quate sure that the patient has the disease, and if he suggests : 
waiting a day to be sure, at once accede to it, for it is- very - 
sad to “find out, as has been done when the patient is at the 
fever hospital, that he has not the fever at all, and to have © 
him kept in, because being there he is sure to take it. 
Another case. Someone j in the house feels poorly, or has _ 
a bad cough, and the doctor comes and announces the com- 
mencement of an illness of some weeks’ or months’ duration. 
Here you make up your mind to the inevitable, and consider 
' what is best to be done. A cheerful, airy bedesoes in th 


Of course, if you are possessed of courage, and some sur- 
gical skill, you can carefully cut, not pull, the garments off 
the injured limb, and see that it really is lying in a good 
position, and form some idea of the injury sustained. 

This will be generally all you have to do till the doctor 
comes. 

Be very careful, especially with children, when brought 
home from any accident, to keep them quietly in bed until 
seen by the doctor, however well they may feel, or however 
apparently trivial the injury. Only the other day a friend 
of mine was called in to see a lady who had been unable to 
walk for over a year. She said that the summer before, 
when getting out of her cab to the Colonial Exhibition, she 
thought she sprained her foot. She was at once taken in 
hand by some zealous amateurs in attendance, who told her 
it was only a sprain, and gave her very good directions as 
to the treatment of a sprain, which she carefully followed 
for along time. She found, however, her sprain continued, 
and she could not use her‘foot. She continued hobbling 
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quietest part of the house, a spring bed or hair mattress (no 
feathers), an open fireplace, and, if the illness be at all 
dangerous and require many applications and much atten- 
tion, a “trained” nurse, whom you can get anywhere from a 
guinea a week, will relieve you and benefit the patient im- 
mensely. The only real difficulty lies in the relations between 
the nurse and the servants, and this is best got over by keep- 
ing them apart, and letting the nurse have all her meals 
upstairs. Do not fall into the common error of supposing a 
nurse can work night and day, A nurse must have her rest 
and two hours’ exercise daily to keep in health. If there is 
work all night as well, you want two nurses, 

We will just now see what to do in one or two sudden 
emergencies. A child comes in with his nose bleeding 
copiously. You do not allow him to hold his head over a 
basin, but sit him upright in a chair and hold a basin 
up to it, and make him hold his own nose tightly and firmly 
for five or ten minutes, and perhaps slip a cold door-key 
down his back. 

A baby goes off into convulsions in the night; you heat 
bume water as rapidly as possible over the gas, pour it in 
the basin and bathe the baby in it as soon as you can. If 
there be spasms or croup, you can pour a little cold water 
on its back.at the same time. 

A child gets a bad wound, or a bad sprain, or a crush. In 
all these three different cases, cold water bandages and per- 
fect rest of the part is very good treatment until the doctor 
comes. If it be a deep cut, you first stop the bleeding by 
pressure on the part with dry pads, or, if that be not suffi- 
cient, with pressure on the limb above the cut as well, and 
then bandage it up with dry bandaging and raise and rest 

-the limb. 

Perhaps some one in your house is going off in a faint. If 
you observe him before he has gone off, you may prevent 
him by pressing his head well down between his knees 
ashe sits in the chair. If he has gone off, let him lie quite 
flat on the floor and loosen the things round his neck. 

_ Give him strong smelling salts. 
Someone may be choking. Put your finger boldly right 
_ down the throat as far as you can reach and hook up the 
morsel, or, failing this, slap the back and get him to swallow 
a little water. 

Tn all fits, let the patient lie, don’t struggle with him, and 
only keep him from injuring himself; let everything be 
loose about the neck. 

We none of us know what a day may bring forth, and it 
may be that these few detached hints on sickness and acci- 
dents may prove of use when least expected. Anyhow, to 

~be forewarned is to be forearmed, and nowhere do we find 
that knowledge is power more than in the distressing emer- 
gencies of sudden sickness. 
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A MOTHER'S ADVICE TO HER SON. 


Gvarp within yourself that treasure—kindness. Know how 
to give without hesitation, how to lose without regret, how 
| to acquire without meanness. Kuow how to replace in your 
heart, by the happiness of those you love, the happiness 
that may be wanting. in yourself. Keep the hope of 
another life: It is ict that mothers meet their sons 
again, Love all God’s creatures. Forgive those who are 
ill-conditioned, resist those who are unjust, and devote 
yourself to those who are great through their virtue.— 


G. Sand. 


THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE 
COLPORTAGE ASSOCIATION. 


For the past twenty-three years a very useful work has been 
carried on through the agency of the above named Society, 
of which the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is the President; 
Since its foundation the work has been steadily growing ; 
and whereas seventeen years ago, when the present energetic 
Secretary, the Rev. W. Corden Jones, took up the work, 
there were only twelve men travelling in connection with the 
Association, there are now eighty-three. The Committee 
are very desirous of making their staff of colporteurs one 
hundred strong—surely a modest aim, when one considers the 
almost limitless scope in this country for colportage work. 

We have thought that our readers might be interested in 
knowing something of the way in which this Colportage 
Association carries on its good work, and to this end we 
applied to Mr. Corden Jones for information, which he very 
willingly gave. 

It is impossible from bare figures to estimate the amount 
of good that an agency of this kind does. It is not in the 
number of books sold, or the amount of money turned over 
that the good consists, but rather in the blessed results that 
so often follow the reading of the literature supplied by the 
colporteurs. Nevertheless, it is interesting to know that in 
the magazine department alone, something lke four tons of 
good healthy literature are sold monthly! And as the vast 
majority of the colporteurs’ customers are very poor people 
who can only afford a very small sum for reading matter, 
which sum has in the past been almost invariably spent in 
the purchase of pernicious literature, it must follow that all 
these thousands of magazines filled with pure, good reading, 
must displace a corresponding number of low class papers 
having a bad tendency. The present day prostitution of the 
press is an evil fearful to contemplate ; and when we consider 
the enormous influence for good wielded by a Colportage 
Association, the ravson d’étre of its existence is surely 
sufficiently established. Throughout the scores of reports 
from the colporteurs, which, through Mr. Jones’ courtesy, we 
have been allowed to examine, runs the refrain “ The people 
used to take in cheap novels and sensational papers, but they 
have given them up since taking our books.” 

Nobly does the colporteur do battle against the enemies 
of religion and morality. “As an instance of the kind of 
things against which he is waging continual warfare, we are 
informed that there is in London at this present time, an 
infidel agency which sends out its loathsome tracts and 
propagates its deadly teaching amongst simple-minded 
villagers by post, gratuitously, when none can be found of 
sufficient depravity to deliver its death dealing lies and per- 
versions at the cottage doors. 

But the colporteur does more than sell books and 
periodicals. He carries the gospel message by word of mouth 
to the people’s homes—he visits the sick and dying—he is 
an itinerant preacher—he takes services in -cottages or 
chapels—he helps in Sunday schools—in short, he is a very 
multum mm parvo of Christian activity. His one aim and 
object is to preach the Gospel to every creature, whether by 
the books he sells or the word he speaks; and right well and 
bravely he does his arduous work. Many discouragements 
and difficulties lie in his path, and his reports often bear 
evidence of his loneliness, situated as he sometimes is in re- 
mote districts, far from Christian fellowship; but it takes a 
very great deal to damp his ardour, and a very little to cheer 
and encourage him as he goes his way, scattering ame good 
seed broadcast wherever he passes. 
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THE LEPER. 


Now a few words as to the methods of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Colportage Association. Its business is certainly 
conducted on the most economical basis possible. Its reports 
show that its affairs are administered on strictly business 
principles, and subscribers to its funds have the satisfaction 
of knowing that every penny of their subscriptions goes to 
the work direct. Mr. Jones pointed out that the Association 
has no rent to pay, the premises being in Pastor’s College, 
and given free of all charge by the authorities there for 
the work. 

The Association is entirely undenomin- 
ational, Whether a prospective colporteur 
is a Wesleyan, a Baptist, a Congrega- 
tionalist, or what not, makes no differ- 
ence at all. His only qualifications are 
physical competency, and an earnest and 
sincere desire for the spread of the Gospel. 
Each colporteur lives in his district, and 
on an average, visits thirty or forty 
villages a month. Some of the colpor- 
teurs have a stall in the market-place on 


at no very remote period no part of the country will be 
without the inestimable boon of the house to house 
visitations of a colporteur. 


from the interesting reports received quarterly from the 
colporteurs, but the limited space at our disposal is exhausted, 


careful and prayerful thought of all who are interested in 
the spread of God’s word, and the suppression of all that is 
opposed to its teaching. We doubt not that any of our 
readers desiring further informa- 
tion will very readily obtain it 
on application to the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Corden Jones, to whose 
kindness and courtesy we are 
indebted for the foregoing 
particulars. The address of 
the Association is Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Colportage Associa- 
tion, Pastor’s College, Temple 
Street, Southwark, 8.E, 


Galilee. 


market days, once or twice a week, 
and by this means hundreds are 
reached, who in the ordinary way 
would never come under the col- 
porteur’s influence at all. Much 
good work is also done’ by sending a man for the season 
amongst the “hoppers” in Kent, and to large public works 
in course of construction. 

The funds of the Association will not enable it to under- 
take the entire support of its colporteurs, but one can be 
appointed for any district which will guarantee £40 annually 
towards the cost of maintenance. It surely should not be 


a matter of great difficulty for any district to raise this sum | 


for such a good work,* and we feel justified in hoping that 


* The present is an exceptionally favourable time for estab- 
lishing colporteurs in districts hitherto unprovided in this 
respect.. Owing toa large legacy recently bequeathed to the 
Society, the Metropolitan Tabernacle Colportage Association is 
enabled to offer, for the first year or so; the services of a 
colporteur for a much lower guarantee than the £40 ordinarily 
required. 


JESUS AND THE LEPER. 
BY REV, MARK GUY PEARSE, 


“When He was come down from the mountain 
great multitudes followed Him. And behold there 
came a leper and worshipped Him, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt. 
Thou canst make me clean. And Jesus put forth His hand 
~ and touched him, saying, I will, be thou clean. ”—St. Matthew 
vili, 1, 2, 3. 
Loox at the two comings. 
mount, and there came a leper. 
traversed before they met. 
over the gulf between God and man—that infinite gulf, And 
bridging over the gulf between the law and the outlaw. And 
bridging that third gulf—that strange gulf of social distine- 
toon between man and man. 
“ When He was come down from the mount.” It was a 
much greater descent than they knew or thought; greater 
indeed than we can ever know. Down from the Mount of 


How vast the distance 


that He might be one with us. Of old time God had come 


Seeggeeul 


We. had hoped to have given our readers a few extracts — 


and here we must leave the subject, commending it'to the . 


se came down from the 


God He came, who Himself is God, and emptied : Himself — 


Here is Jesus Christ bridging — 


ee 
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ett «And there a leper kneels at His feet.” 


down to the mount amidst the terror of thunders, and 
lightnings burned before Him, and the earth quaked as if it 
_ Teeled beneath the weight of glory. And all Israel, awed 

and hiding their faces, cried, “Let not God speak to us lest 
we die.” But lo, there is another coming—Immanuel, God 
with us, comes down to the mount ; and there as the Brother- 
man He sat in the midst of the disciples, Jesus the meek and 
lowly; and'He opened His mouth and taught them. The 


Divine authority breathed in gentlest human tones. From’ 


Heaven to earth was a vast distance: from the Throne of 


God to the mount as the gentle Teacher amid the listening | 


crowd. But He must come lower still—And He came down 
from the Mount, down step by step, until He reaches life’s 
lowest level ;—and there a leper kneels at His feet, Hecan 
come no lower—now He is within reach of all men. This 
is Jesus Christ, the Saviour. Not in the mount does He 
tarry, amidst the hush of the holy place, teaching a chosen 
company of eager disciples; not in the Temple does He 
linger, amidst its hallowed courts, ministering to devout and 
saintly souls; He comes to the dusty ways of the city, bending 
over aleper. This is Jesus— bridging over the gulf between 
| God and man. 


26 JESUS AND 


THE LEPER. 


Again He came down from the Mount of Sinai, bridging 
over the gulf that severed the law from the outlaw. The 
law drove out the leper as accursed: “ Begone,” cried the 
law, ‘ we have no room for such an one as thou art. There 
is no place for thee. We can give thee no word of hope; 
we have no power to help. Begone.” And so he went forth, 
as one dead—yet envying those that slept within the tomb. 
Bareheaded, with the grave clothes upon the lip, he wandered 
in lonely places, erying “ Unclean, unclean.” But here was 
one who came down from the mount and bent over him, 
and He put forth His hand and touched him, and by that 
touch he who was afar off was made nigh, brought into the 
family and household of God. The curse was gone. That 
Hand touched and immediately the leprosy was cleansed. 
Then was there no condemnation. 
he enter with boldness into the courts of God, and now 
again could he claim all the blessedness of Israel. This is 
Jesus, the Saviour in our midst, who is come redeeming us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us, taking 
away the hand-writing against us—silencing for ever the 
terror of the voice that condemned us. 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus. 
He is our peace. 

Then there is yet a third gulf—strange indeed that it 
should be so. Christ bridged over the gulf of social distinc- 
tion. The leper was a social outcast—shunned of all. No 
friend knew him: he had no-neighbour. He was reckoned 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted: and men hid as it 
were their faces from him. His wife was to him astranger ; 
his chHdren shunned him. No kindly greeting ever fell 
upon his ear; no helpful hand was ever reached to him. Pity 
was swallowed up in fear; and love itself gave place to 
loathing. But down from the Mount came One whose 
great love could not be turned aside. With infinite pity He 
bent over the prostrate leper; His hand went forth and 
was laid upon him. Oh blessed touch that seemed to 
restore him once again to the human brotherhood and 
family. It was like heaven to him surely, that touch of 
tenderness, that tone of sympathy. Not to be shunned; 
not to be loathed ; not to be cursed ; not to be turned from 
with horror and disgust—to think that so great a blessing 
lay in that. Alas, to how many should that be as the 
beginning of a new life. This is Jesus Christ. 

And let us note well and ever—that Christianity is just 
Christlikeness or it is nothing and less than nothing. Every 
Christian is thus far a Christ—that in him God dwells in 
the midst of men: and through him God pours forth His 
love; so that the presence of such an one isa gospel of hope, 
and a gospel of help, and a gospel of healing—one whose 
love and pity do stoop down to the lowest and the furthest 
off. Oh, for this true Christianity: not in sermons only, 
but right through the whole life, in every breath and heart- 
beat of it ; not on Sundays only and in church but through 
all the week, and in all the commonest ways of life and the 
streets of the city. Then again should great multitudes 
follow Him. Thus and thus only can the great gulfs that 
sever men be bridged—by men and women whose religion 
is not a respectable orthodoxy, not a selfish salvation, but a 
living Christ-likeness of pity and love. 

When I was at Niagara I saw a suspension bridge spanning 
the great gorge and stretching high above the whirling 
rapids, of which one told me that it was begun by having a 
slender thread of silk borne from one side to the other by 
means of a kite; the thread brought the stouter rope, and 
the rope grew into a cable, and the cable gave place to 
chains, and so little by little there grew the massive bridge. 


Made clean, now could — 


There is therefore . 


Surely it is the figure of the Christian, whose very rising to 


Heaven is an influence upon earth like that silken thread, | 
by which the great gulfs that sever men are bridged over, 


and those afar off are brought near to one another and 
linked in love. ; 

Look at the incident again. Great multitudes followed 
Him ; and there came a leper. How instantly the multitudes 
are lost—vanished ; and the only figures that stand before 
us are Jesus and the suppliant at His feet. The gospels are 
not written for effect. When we remember what a passionate 
enthusiasm there was in the hearts of the evangelists for 
Him of whom they wrote: that they had. to write of such 
manifestations. of love, of such indignities and such agonies, 
it is wonderful indeed that they so little intrude themselves 
and their own feelings. They are hidden; they testify only 
of Him. But the great result of this artlessness and sim- 
plicity is an achievement of the highest art. The result is 
seen in the vivid distinctness and the complete separateness 
with which Jesus and the single suppliant at His feet stand 
out from allthe surrounding. It is so in all the record 
of His life. In the story of the lost sheep it is the only 
sheep in the world; the ninety and nine are quite out of 
sight. The prodigalson fills all the picture, he is the world’s 
only son. When the malefactor begins to pray, the centurion 
and the soldiers, the priests and the Scribes, the passers-by 
and the multitudes of people, all have vanished; he has all 
the room. It is a blessed truth—the soul that comes seeking 
Jesus is everything. With what vivid distinctness does 
that one stand out in the sight of heaven, as if there were 
no other to be thought of. If this hour there be in thee 
the stirring of a better purpose, the going out of thy desire 
after Him, He seeth, and He cometh forth eager to help. 
All heaven is concerned about the soul that seeks Him. 

On the cliff-side I have seen the coastguardsman walking to 
and fro, every now and then lifting the glass to his eye and 
looking forth upon the ships that come and go—the mighty 
men-of-war, the great ocean steamers, the white-sailed 
merchantmen, the fishermen’s boats, the dainty yachts—but 
there is little heed of these. A single glance is enough and 
then he goes on his way, taking no second look. But see— 
he stops. He looks more carefully: he looks again, eagerly. 
What is it that makes him so intent ? Now he runs to the 
flagstaff and sends some signal to the masthead. He rushes 
away to gather the lifeboat crew. Yonder there is a flag of 
distress. Talk to him now of the men-of-war; of the 
steamers and yachts; he resents it angrily—that. poor craft 
yonder is to him the only ship in the world. Remind him 
of the glories of the sky, and the wonders of the tide—it is 
an impudence. He has no eye, no thought, for anything 
else but that ship in-danger. 

Great multitudes followed Him—and there came a leper. 
Ah, that leper had all the Master’s thought, all His heart, 
all His care, all His help. Oh, how sacred is the secking 
soul to the heart of Jesus. Think you He sits on His high 
throne amidst the radiant splendour of heaven and the 
hallelujahs of its rapturous worship? One cry of a needy 
soul, and lo! His only Heaven is by thy side—His only joy 


is in bending over thee and laying upon thee His touch of ~ 


healing and blessing thee with the words of His great love. 
This too is Jesus. 

There came a leper. What think you was this leper’s 
logic? How did he argue the matter within himself? 


.Crouched behind some rock, hidden safely, I can think, in 


the still mountain air the words of this gracious Teacher 
were borne upon the breeze, and fell like the breath of 
God's sweet love upon his soul. “Jf ye being evil know 
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how to give good gifts to your children, how much more 
shall your Father in Heaven give good things to them that 
ask Him.” “Surely, He who spake as if He knew the very 
heart of God must be the very Christ,” thinks the leper 
within himself. ‘‘ And He whose voice is as full of love as 
_ His words of wisdom, could not refuse to make one whole. 

Ah, if I could but get to Him! ” 

And while he sits and longs, the sermon is over and the 
multitudes pass away with Christ, and all is still. 

“Would that I could follow Him,” he sighs within him- 
self. “ But I am a leper—unclean, forbidden to come near 
to any. I cannot cover and conceal my leprosy, everything 
about me proclaims it aloud.” And he looks at his hands 
scarred with disease, and shudders as if he would shrink 
from himself. ‘ Alas, there is nothing for me but to hide 
myself among these rocks, with my dismal cry of Unclean, 
unclean.” So he sits upon the mountain height whilst 
below there stretches the fair ceuntry and the blue lake, and 
nearer the winding road in which are the multitudes. 

Then spake another voice within him, timidly at first, 
plucking courage as it went on—“ But because I am a leper 
have I not the most right to come to Him? If He is come 
to help any, surely the most helpless shall be the most 
welcome. Let those stay from Him who have some passing 
ill; I can find no remedy, no hope but in Him. In my 
uncleanness I will find my claim.” 

But again within him Fear made answer—‘ But Iam a 
leper. He will shrink from my touch. And the indignant 
people, mad that I should thrust myself upon the Messiah, 
will take up stones to stone me.” Then spoke the bolder 
voice of Hope right cheerily. ‘“ Nay, indeed, because thou 
art a leper He must pity thee. Because thou art so helpless 
He must protect thee. Who else can so move His compas- 
sion. This face, these hands, these very rags shall speak for 
thee and tell thy tale as no words could ever do.” 

“But Iam a leper,” pleaded Fear once more. “I could 
never get nearto Him. The crowd would never suffer me in 
their midst. They would drive me back from any approach.” 

Then up spake the bolder Hope—* Nonsense. Because 
thou art a leper, the crowd shall fall back before thee quickly 
enough, flying hither and thither in their fright. Thy 
leprosy shall make room for thee.” 

An«u the leper laughed grimly to think if he could do 
nothing else he could certainly do that. 

Now,he is up; and away—leaping down the hill side. 
And now he ovortakes the multitude and breathless he leaps 
into their midst, startling them with the sudden burst of 
his ery—“ Unclean, unclean.” They fall back before him, 
and there alone unmoved stands the Christ Himself; and 
the leper casts himself down at His feet. Oh blessed refuge ; 
there none ever kneeled in vain; thence was none ever 
driven empty away. The true sanctuary is this, where no 
enemy can follow, and where no avenger can smite. He 
whose great love hath its welcome for all bends over him. 
Then speeds the arrow of the leper’s prayer, pointed, feathered, 
tipped—it cannot fail to pierce the skies and reach to 
Heaven. Jf Thou wilt Thou canst make me clean! But 
the answer is more wonderful by far. It was but two 
words, two of the words which the leper had used—as 
if the echo came back from Heaven—J will; be thou 
clean. And that Shadow fell upon him, that Hand touched 
the leper, and it was done, The heated weariness is gone ; 
and life, pure, sweet, blessed life came back again—IJmme- 
diately his leprosy was cleansed. 

_ Thais, too, is Jesus the Christ—our Saviour who invites 
us to Himself. 


THE LAND DIVIDED. 
Joshua xviit. 4-7. 


Suatt I choose the valley ? 
Shall I choose the hill ? 
Shall I choose the city din, 
Or woodland, hushed and still ? 
Lord, Thy line dividing, 
Shall appoint my land, 
Place of my abiding, 
Chosen by Thy hand. 


Thou shalt fix my portion, 
Thou shalt set my let: 

Where the many dwellers are, 
Or in some lonely cot. 

Thou hast gently brought me 
To my promised rest : 

Thou hast sweetly taught me, 
Thy decrees are best, 


Do I sometimes envy, 
In a harder toil, 
Some well-watered pasturage, 
Or some far richer soil ? 
Faith may sometimes falter, 
But Thou choosest still : 
And I would not alter 
What is Thy good will. 


Lord, still choose my portion, 
Still Appoint my place ; 
Should it be a desert land, 
Twill bloom beneath Thy grace. 
In Thy favour basking, 
Give me dale or hill: 
Nothing ever asking 
But Thy holy will (Psalm xlvii. 4). 
Wi114M Lor, 


—__—_—_—§\?o+ e+ —___—_— 
THE BARBARIAN: 
A SKercH FROM LIFE. 


Ir is now some years since my friend died. He was well 
known during the Franco-Prussian war as “the good black 
doctor,” labouring incessantly in the fever hospitals at Sedan 
amongst the soldiers, careless of himself, but caring in- 
tensely for the bodies and souls of French and Prussians 
alike. 

Born in the West Indies, of mixed parentage, he was by 
far the darkest of the family, the others being almost white. 

This fact was one of the few points on which he was 
personally extremely sensitive ; and during his career at St. 
Bartholomew’s and subsequently, you could not offend him 
more than by calling him black. 

And yet he was unmistakably black, though his handsome 
features proclaimed his European descent. 

He was a clever surgeon, spoke English like a native, and 
was an earnest and devoted Christian. 

As I have said, personally he was like many of his race, 
somewhat sensitive, and I well remember on one occasion 
a misprint in some bills announcing Gospel services by 
him nearly caused him to throw up the engagement. He 
was announced as a “ Barbarian ” instead of a ‘* Barbadian.” 

A week before his death he was in England, preparing to 
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return to his post in the hospital at Sedan. 
was a memorable one. 

He decided to cross by the tidal express from Folkestone 
to Boulogne, and at eight o’clock one morning was strolling 
along the platform at Charing Cross with his Bee a 
over his arm, looking for a place i in the train. 

At last he selected a first-class carriage which had one 
vacant corner seat, which he appropriated. 

Opposite to ida’ was a short, stout lady in spectacles, next 
to her an elderly man, evidently her husband, while the 
further corner was occupied by a huge newspaper, beneath 
which emerged a pair of legs, presumably belonging to a 
gentleman behind it. The two seats next to the doctor 
were occupied by two ladies. The doctor taking off his hat and 
putting on a gorgeously embroidered travelling-cap, leaned 
back in his seat and abandoned himself to reflecting with 
his eyes closed. To outward appearance he was asleep. 

’ The train had hardly started when he heard the old lady 
talking to her husband in an undertone. 

_ “John, what a very handsome man that is!” 

‘ “Hush, my dear! he might hear you.” 

' “That’s just like you, John, How can he understand our 
language? Why, he’s a regular negro.” 
., The doctor gave a slight shudder. 

“JT don’t think he zs a negro, my dear, 
woolly, and then look at his nose.” 

“ He must be one of those Indian princes, John, over for 
the Exhibition. Oh, how sad it is to think of a fine fellow 
like that: being a heathen !” 

“You don’t know that, my dear.” 

“Tm sure of it, John; they allare. Fancy him worshipping 
idols! and then, poor fellow, most likely he doesn’t know he 
has a soul at all.” 

“ Well, you can’t help that, my dear.” 

“No, I’m afraid I cannot. Oh, I would give anything to 
be able to speak a word of his language! I wonder what it 
is. But there, it’s no use, for I’m sure not to know it.” 

A heavy sigh followed, and then came the sound of knitting- 
needles, 

The doctor peeped through his eyelids and saw the 
zealous old lady with a very gloomy countenance vigorously 
engaged on a stocking. He closed his eyes again, 

in a short time the Crystal Palace was passed, sparkling 
in the sun. 

“Wonderful buildings put up nowadays,” he heard the 
gentleman in the corner remarking ; “splendid fireworks, too, 
they have there. Have you seen them, sir?” 

“Well,” responded a voice, recognised as John’s, “I can’t 
say I have, but I’m sure it’s a very nice place for young 
people. Nice grounds and plenty to see for your money.” 

“TJ don’t know how you can say that it is a good place, 
John,” broke in his better half, “ when you know my views on 
the subject. I consider that these places do no good to our 
young people. Indeed, for my part, I think boys and girls 
nowadays are nothing like what they were. You don’t see 
the same obedience, the same morality 

At that moment came the doctor’s opportunity. Languidly 
opening his eyes, in the purest English and with an inquiring 
look he uttered the two words, “ Morality, ma’am ? ” 

If a bombshell had fallen into the carriage it could not 
have produced greater consternation. 

The old lady blushed crimson, John looked aghast, the 
gentleman in the corner stared curiously, and the two 
ladies gave a perceptible start, At last the old lady gasped 
out, “Si-ir P” 

“Did you not speak of morality, ma’am ?” 


The journey 


His hair is not- 


“ Ye-es, sir, I did.” 

vs Morality, ma’am, is very good for this world, but is 
there.not another ?” 

“ Oh, yes—yes, sir, of course there is. Why, there are two 
others,” briskly responded the old lady, her amazement at 


hearing the Queen’s English coming out of such black lips © 
going hand in hand with her delight at getting such an. 


opportunity of becoming an African missionary at home, 

“Two others, ma’am ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, two, most decidedly.” 

“ What are they, ma’am ?” 

“Why, sir, one is called heaven, and the other is called 
hell.” 

“ Heaven and hell ?” 

“Yes, sir; heaven is where the good people go, and hell i is 
where the bad go to.” 

“Oh, indeed, ma’am!” 

a ad in hesyed people are always happy, but hell is a 
very dreadful place,” said the old lady, thinking her style 
most suited to the unformed heathen mind. 

“Can you tell me, ma’am,” pursued the doctor with 
earnestness, “how I can get to heaven ?” 

Could anything be more opportune P Why, here was a 
heathen asking her the one question of all others that gave 
her full opportunities for evangelising. She would not 
miss it. 

“Certainly, sir. You must be good ; you must pray—pray 
to God, sir. You must go to church, And then you ought 
to be baptised and take the sacrament; and then you ought 
to be sorry Sy your sins, and be kind, and—that’s the way 
to heaven, sir.’ 

“ Oh, indeed, ma’am! can I be quite sure that is the way P” 

iB Certainly, sir,” said the old lady, a little hurt; “the 
Bible says so. Posi it, John P” 

“Oh, yes—yes, my dear, certainly,” 

“The Bible, ma’am ? ” 

“ Yes, the Bible, sir.” 

“What is the Bible P” ; Zig, 

A look of pain crossed her face. ‘ The Bible, sir, is God’s 
book. It tells us all about the ce. to heaven.” 

“ Oh, I should like to see it, ma’am!” 

“ Certainly, sir; I dare say I can show it you,” and the 
good lady dropped her knitting and hunted im vain in her 
bag. 

“ John, have you got a Bible?” 

“No, my dear, I have not; I think you had far better 
refer the gentleman to the Rev. at Folkestone, who will 
be able to tell him all he wants to know.” 

“Have you a Bible with you, sir?” (to the gentleman in 
the corner). 

“ No, ma’am” (from behind the newspaper), “and” (appear- 
ing from behind it) “ allow me to say that I consider this a 
most improper and unsuitable conversation for a nu 
carriage. This is not the place for religious arguments.” 

“ Have you a Bible?” (to each of oe two ladies, who 


| smiled and shook their heads). 


Despondent and rebuffed, the valiant little ay turned to 
the doctor. “I’m afraid, sir, we haven’t got one.” 


“Oh, indeed, ma’am!” (with a sigh), “then , cannot see. 


how #6 go to heaven” 

“ But I have told you, sir, the exact way.” 

“T should like to see it, ma’am.” And the doctor leaned 
back despondingly in the carriage, while the lady heaved 
a sigh and resumed her knitting, wondering how best to 
proceed. 

After a few minutes the doctor began fumbling in his 
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coat pocket, and quietly producing a small Testament, handed 


it to the lady. 

“Ts this the book you mean, ma’am ? ” 

“ Oh, yes—yes, sir, that’sit! Why didn’t you say you had 
one? How very curious! why, that’s the very book, sir; 
that’s part of the Bible.” 

“ And will you show me, ma’am, how to get to heaven ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that I will,” and the old lady turned over the 
pages vigorously for some time. At last she paused in 
doubt, and then— 

“John, do you remember where that passage is? 
know the one I mean.” 

“No, I don’t, my dear; and what is more, you have no 
business to meddle with these things.” 

“ But this gentleman is so anxious to know.” 

“Then-let him ask the rector at Folkestone. You've got 
into a regular fix, and you may get out again yourself,” 

Poor lady, what a cruel rebuff! But worse was to come. 

After feebly hunting about a little longer, the doctor’ s eyes 
fixed upon her, she gave it up. 

“Tm afraid, sir, I cannot exactly remember the al 
but it’s just as I’ve ton you.” 

“ Allow me, ma’am,” said the doctor most politely. And 
taking the book, he turned to John iii. 16. 

“Ts that the text, ma’am P ” 

“ Oh, dear, yes, sir! why, that’s the very one ! How did you 
know where it was, sir ? ” 

“Not through anything you have said to me, ma’am. I 
come into this carriage, as you suppose, an ignorarit 
heathen, and as such I ask you the way to heaven, and you, 
ma'am, call yourself a Christian, and you sié there, and you 
tell one whom you think is leaving these shores without a 
ray of hope that he must do this, and do that, and do the 
other, and you never breathe a word of what Christ has 
done for him. Listen to this glorious text, which you tell 
me is the one you meant, but which you have never breathed 
a syllable about: ‘God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ This tells me 
that the work is done, and you tell me that I have to do 
one thing after another. How can you, ma’am, call 


You 


yourself a Christian, and mislead a poor heathen like that? _ 


And you, sir” (turning to John), “tell a poor heathen, 
travelling in this train at sixty miles an hour, when we may 
all be hurled into eternity in a moment, that he should 
wait till he reaches Folkestone before he can get a Christian 
tongue to tell him the way of salvation. While you, sir” 
(turning to the newspaper in the corner), “dare to call 
yourself a Christian man, and yet say that this is no place 
or time to speak to a hoathen of his Saviour!” 

And then the doctor turned back to the lady and showed 
her, in his wonderfully clear way, the difference between the 
value of two letters, ‘‘do,” and of four, “ done,” while all 
listened with deep attention as he explained to them Christ’s 
salvation of men. 

On the pier at Folkestone one of the two ladies touched 
the doctor on the shoulder and said, “Excuse me, sir, but 


I never understood the way of salvation before, and I can | 


thank God for your words to-day. I see now that it is all 
done, and that I may rest on it from this day. I thought 
I should like to thank you and tel! you how grateful I 
am.” 

This was the doctor’s last convert. That week he died 
from virulent small-pox !n the hospital at Sedan, where he 
was buried, a public funeral being ordered by the mayor of 
Sedan as a testimony to his worth and devotedness. 


“ON THE ROCK.” 


“J sought the Lord, and He heard me, and delivered me 


from all my fear.”—PSALM xxxiv. 4, 


To Thee, O Lord, in my distress I called, 

And Thou, for Jesus’ sake, hast heard my prayer ; 
Again I’ve proved Thy never-failing love, 

Thy boundless merey and unceasing care. 


Deep in the mire was I, and nigh to death; 
I called to Thee from out my misery ; 
Weak was my cry, and faint—bu’‘; not too faint 
Or weak for Thee to hear. Thou heardest me, - 


And rescued me from that abyss of sin 
Wherein I was. Delivered now am I 

From all my fear. A thankful heart, O God, 
I raise to Thee ; and to Thy throne on high 


My gladsome praise ascends for Thy great love, 
That lifted me from out the clinging clay 

And mire of sin, and set my feet upon 
The Rock that now o’ershadows all my way. 


My God, I thank Thee; and I offer Thee 

The best and richest my poor heart can give 
For this Thy mercy now vouchsafed to me, 

My proving of the watchword, *‘ Lock and live.” 


With eyes of faith I looked on Jesus’ cross, 
And lo, I lived; for, as I looked, the load 
That burdened me fell from my shoulders down ; 
Once more I trod the strait and narrow road 


That erst, until I fell away to sin, 
My path had been. Now, glad and free, I own 
God’s sway again; and, promi , bring my gift 
To Him; and, on my knees bétore His throne, 


Thank Him with bursting heart for all His love, 
That buries out of sight all past, dark sin, 

And, through the merit of His Son our Lord 
Pormits me to draw nigh and creep warns 


The shelter of the “ everlasting arms.’ 
“T sought the Lord.” Oh, may I never stray 
From Him who now my Guide and Help will be 
Till breaks the light of heaven's eternal day. 


Again and yet again I thank Thee, Lord ; 
My full heart knows not how it can expreds 
The joy that swells within since Thou hast deigned 
To enter in, and sanctify, and bless. 


My life I give to Thee. Lord, all I have 
And am henceforth my gratitude shall prove ; 
Enthroned for evermore within my heart 
Art Thou, whose holiest, sweetest name is Love. 
D. 


Lirtte Tuines.—Little things are cften the hardest 
things. It is comparatively easy to do a momentary deed 
of daring that will startle everybody ; it is not so easy to do 
little deeds of quiet courage from day to day, unheeded by 
all and unheeding all. Perhaps you are not’ called to do 
the great deed. But you are called every day to do the 
little deeds, which more surely wear out life and strength 
in the long run. Be glad that you are called to this; for 
this is the harder task, and he who is faithful here will not 
be unfaithful in the easier great things, 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS. ) 3] 


HINES KOR JWOTHERS. 
Srockine Menpine. 


Every mother finds out sooner or later that so much of 


_ her precious time every week must be devoted to stocking 


mending; there is no way out of it. Somzhow the children 


- will make holes, and the parents too, for that matter; and 
“although we do not agree with some people who detest this 


work above all other, yet we do sometimes begrudge the 
time we have to expend on the stockings, and sigh and wish 
some good fairy would invent a machiae in which we cculd 
place the stockings, and, after turning a handle, take them 
out at the other end beautifully darned. : 

But no such invention has been made, or is likely to be; 
and if it were some of us are so conservative in our notions 
that we should not think it worth while to try it, being 
content to go on darning in the ordinary way, as our grand- 
mothers did before us, who, by the way, had no necessity to 
rush through their work as we have to do in this busy age. 

We have lately been using a simple apparatus for 
darning, called the Patent Darning Weaver, by which the 
work is accomplished in much less time, and looks neater. 
It consists of a small wood block, over which the material 
to be darned is stretched, and a couple of multiply hooks 
are inserted in the work. The worsted is laid as a warp 
backwards and forwards from one series of hooks to the 
other, and the woof is put in by hand, At each lay of the 
woof the weaving hooks are reversed by a touch of the 
finger, and the woof is made fast at each end to the 


material under repair. A piece is thus literally woven over 


and on to the fabric, becoming part of it, and is neat and 
durable as the material itself. Nor is it useful for stockings 
alone; we have seen table linen splendidly darned in this 
way. 

Of course, like everything else, it will need a little patience 
at first, as it cannot be understood at a glance; but if our 
readers will procure one from their draper, and read the 
instructions carefully, and give it a fair trial, we are sure 
they will be pleased with the result. 

Another very useful little thing much used 
and appreciated by our American cousins is 
the Stocking Holder. This consists of a piece 
of light wood shaped much like a mushroom, 
It is intended to be placed inside the stocking, 
and the place to be darned is stretched 


for drawing the hand in and out of” the 
stocking. It is very convenient to darn in this way, and we 
find the work is got over much quicker. 
Tt can be purchased for a few pence, so no work-basket 
should be without it, as itis mere useful for small holes than 
the Darning Weaver. 7 


UseruLt Patterns, — 


There are some very decided changes in ladies’ dresses; the 
skirts are very straight, and plainly draped, while the bodies 
are much more elaborately trimmed. Sometimes one side 
of the body is perfectly plain, while the other is draped with 
a fulness of the same material, or of silk to match the main 
tint of the gown. Passementerie trimmings and braidings, 
of a pointed design, are much used. One of the newest ways 
of placing them on the body.is round the armhole seam, so 
as to have the tips of the pattern towards the centre of the 
bust. 

Loose blouse bodies are still worn. The newest design we 
have seen in these was made of a soft twill silk, the pattern 


being a very large Scotch plaid. It was gathered and 


smocked on the shoulder, and finished with a sash fixed to 
The great 


the left shoulder, and tied under the right arm. 
charm of these blouse - 

waistsis that being quite 
soft they give to every 
bend of the figure. A 
tight-fitting lining seems 
to deprive them of this 
characteristic; some are 
now being made with a 
lining which reaches only 
half way. 

Our illustration, No. 5, 
shows a neat, effective 
style for making a young 
lady’s dress. 

The body is made over 
a fitting lining, the ma- 
terial being gathered in | 
three runners below the 
neck and into a fitting 
band at the waist. The 
fastening in front is 
concealed under the fu!- 
ness. 

The skirt 


No. 5. 
is made 


over a foundation of alpaca, which is trimmed below with 


a gathered flounce of the material. The drapery is 
gathered into a band at the waist, which fastens on the 
left side. The Medicis band is also sewn to the skirt, and 


is fastened invisibly at the side. 


Cashmere, with velvet for trimming the neck and sleeves, will 
be very suitable material for this costume. No. 6, shows 


over it, which does away with the necessity | 


No. 6, 


another style for making a young lady’s dress. The tight- 
fitting body is turned back im front like revers, and a 
stomacher of pleated silk is inserted. The backs reach 
nearly to the bottom of the pleated skirt. 

The sleeve has a puff at the top, and the waistband is of 
corded ribbon finished with bows and long ends on the hips. 


Flat pa'terns, 63d,, Address,“ F. il’ Pattern,” 9, Paternoster 
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Give us hold of that jacket, Mother Nipton.’” 


GERALD’S DILEMMA. 
BY EMMA LESLIE, 
Author of “ Bolingbroke’s Folly,” “The Cousins,” “The Gipsy Queen,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER III. 
FURTHER PERPLEXITIES. 


Tue man who had undertaken to conduct the search led the 
way down a grass-grown, rutty lane for half a mile, and 
then stopped at a miserable-looking inn. “Did you see 
a little chap come down here an hour or two ago?” he 
asked, putting his head in at the door. 

A dirty, slouching man came out, and slowly surveyed 
the party before answering. “ Who’s little chap-is it?” he 
asked. 


243. 


“This lady’s nephew,” replied Gerald, promptly, “and £ 
am her friend. Have you seen anything of the child? If 
you have, tell us quickly; and if you can help us find him 
we will make it worth your while to leave your business for 
an hour to help in the search.” 

He did not like the look of the man, but he thought it 
best to propitiate him, for he might be able to help them 
very considerably in their search. 
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“Tt’s a bargain for how much, governor?” asked the man. 

“Five shillings if he is found in an hour, ten if we get 
him back to the railway in ha'f an hour,” replied Gerald ; 
for he was very anxious to get back on the engine before it 
started, and he did not like the look of the neighbourhood 
around. 

“ All right ; you shall have him,” said the landlord; and 
he spoke so confidently that Gerald felt sure he knew where 
he was—had probably hidden him somewhere, in the hope of 
a reward being offered for his discovery. In this, however, 
he wronged the mar, as he soon found out, for, anxious as 
he was to earn the larger reward, the half-hour passed, and 
they had tramped nearly a mile farther on, the men darting 
into every little covert where the child was likely to be 
hiding, and asking everybody they passed about him. But 
no one had seen such a child until they reached a miserable 
little village, where standing at one of the doorways was a 
woman holding up a child’s jacket to show to one of her 
neighbours. 

As her eyes fell upon this, Miss Austin uttered a scream. 
“Frankie! Frankie!” she uttered, and fell against Gerald, 
who could barely save her from falling to the ‘ground. f 

One of the men ran and borrowed a chair for the lady, 
and then Gerald said to the landlord of the inn, ‘The child 
is here, somewhere near at hand ; that woman had his jacket 
just now.” 

“Hi! give us hold of that jacket, Mother Nipton, and 
fetch the child here,” said the inn-keeper, running soy ares 
her as he spoke. 

But she turned a bold face towards him, and asked if he 
wasmad. “TI ain’t got no jacket, only my Tom’s, as I was 
a-mending just as she give that screech,” she said, nodding 
towards Miss Austin as she spoke. 

“Let’s see it,” said the man, promptly, and at the same 
moment Gerald called for some water to be brought to him, 
for Miss Austin was in a dead faint. The woman darted 
in-doors and soon brought out a cupful of not very inviting- 
looking liquid. 

“Ts this the best you’ve got?” asked Gerald, hesitating 
to give the lady this. 

“ Ain’t it good enough for yer?” angrily demanded the 
woman. “It’s the best we’ve got to drink ourselves, and 
itll have to do for you or you'll go without.” 

Gerald made no reply, but gave all his attention to the 
patient so strangely thrown upon his hands. 

The man, however, followed her up. “ Now, then, for that 
jacket,” he said, as she went back to the house. 

“What ? my Tom’s jacket, what I was a-mending ? What 
do you want that for?” she demanded. 

“Tt’s the little gent’s jacket as we wants, Mother Nipton,” 
said the other man. 

“What little gent ?” she asked. 

“Now look here; it ain’t no good to try and fool me with 
that yarn about Tom’s jacket. You just bring the child 
here, and there won’t be no more said about it. But if you 
don’t I'll bring the police down upon you for more than 
this job, I can tell you.” 

At this threat the woman turned pale. “I declare to 
goodness I ain’t set eyes on no strange child to-day,” she 
said. 

The man looked at her keenly, but saw, to his disappoint- 
ment, that she was speaking the truth now, though he felt 
sure there was some mystery about the jacket. “ Let’s look 
at what you had in your hand when we came,” he said, 
sharply. 

For some minutes she stuck to her tale that it was her 


” 


son’s jacket she was mending; but at last the truth was 
frightened out of her, and she produced the little velvet 


jacket with its lace collar, and deciared she had bought it an 


hourvor two'before of a man who looked like a gipsy. He ~ 


told her he had found it in a field, and sold it to her for 
sixpence. As for the child, she had seen ne child but such 


as belonged to the village, and she was sure he was not there. ; 


The man scratched his head ruefully, for he saw, the pros- 
pect of the reward grew less and less each minute, and he 
went to Gerald to know what he thought of doing next, 

But the young man could think of nothing just now but 
the dangerous condition of Miss Austin, who showed no 
signs of consciousness yet, and, to Gerald’s dismay, seemed 
to be getting worse each moment. 

“Never mind the child just now; he can’t be far off. 
Tell me where I can take this lady, for she must not stay 
here. Isn’t there a gentleman’s house near where we could 
take her ? for I’m afraid she is very ill.” 

“ There ain’t no gentleman’s places about here,” said the 
man, moving away ab the suggestion of illness, for nothing 
short of typhus fever wasin his mind at that word “illness.” 

“Tsn’t there a clean, tidy cottage where the people 
would take her in? Here!” he called to the woman who 
had bought little Frank’s jacket, “can you let us have a 
room in your house P ” 

But the bare suggestion of taking a sick woman into her 
dwelling was enough to put the woman in a panic, and she 
started “back at once. 

“ Why, I’ve got children of my own,” 
afford to give them typhus, and i 

“Tt is not typhus, but brain fever this lady is seized with, 
if it is fever at all. I am a doctor, so you need not be 
afraid.” ; 

But the woman was afraid. All the village was panic- 
stricken as the news became known that a lady had been 
taken suddenly ill in the street. Some of them remembered 
cholera, and that it came on suddenly; and when this had 
been talked over for a few minutes every door was closed 
against them. 

Gerald asked if there was a cab to be got, or even a spring 
cart, in which he could get his patient back to the railway. 
But the men stolidly shook their heads, until at last he 
grew desperate, and said that if they did not fetch some 
conveyance for him he should take possession of an empty 
cottage which he could see had just been done up ready for 
occupation. 

They answered this with a grin, and told him he was 
welcome to do this; and so he went and inspected it, and 
found to his surprise that it was very clean, though quite 
empty. In a few minutes he had made up his mind, for 
Miss Austin was getting rapidly worse, and there was no 
time to lose. ‘Fetch me two or three bundles of straw,” 


she said. “I can’t 


he said; and when it was brought he spread it in one — 


corner of the cottage, putting his coat at the top for a 
pillow, and then he carried the lady in and laid her down. — 

The next thing was to ascertain the name of the village, 
and telegraph for his mother to come to him as soon as 
she could, for what was he to do with this lady alone? 
After sending one of the men to the railway with the 
message, which he wrote on a leaf of his pocket-book, he 
went back to watch by the side of his patient. 

Coming in out of the bright sunlight, his eyes were daz- 
zled for a moment, but in sending for his mother was a 
certain amount of relief, and he was able to notice a change 
in his patient, which, if it had occurred before, had failed 


to impress him. Now, however, he started back with an 
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exclamation of horror, for spread out on his coat were 
masses of snow-white hair. The beautiful nut-brown 
tresses had faded with the last hour’s agony, and were 
_ bleached to a whiteness seldom seen except in the very 
' aged. 
Gerald had heard of fright effecting such a change, but to 
actually see it filled him with dismay for a minute; but 
he did not lose his presence of mind, or forget that the 
patient herself must not know what had happened, although 
he feared she was scarcely likely to do this for some time; 
still, it was best that no risk of this shouldoccur. So he sent 
and borrowed a pair of scissors, and very soon the long, 
white, silky hair was shorn off, to the evident relief of the 
patient too, who rolled her head less distractedly after this 
_had been done. 

Beyond this, and laying his pocket-handkerchief wet upon 
her forehead, Gerald could do little for the next hour but 
watch and pray that his mother would come, although he 
feared it would hardly be possible for her to reach him that 
night. 

But the answer to his prayer came in another form, and 
in a more effectual way than he had anticipated. The news 
that a lady and gentleman had taken possession of the 
empty cottage was speedily carried to the man for whom it 
had been done up, and as soon as he could get away from 
his work he came to see about it. 

He was to be married the following week to the dairy-maid 
at his master’s farm, and so to hear that their cottage had 
been seized by strangers was no light matter, though his 
friends might look upon it as a good joke. He brought 
Mollie with him, that she might add her arguments to his 
own to induce the strangers to go away. 

But Gerald needed no persuading when he heard that 
they might be able to get lodgings at the farm-house. He 
found Mollie was less ignorant and Jess hard than the rest 
of the women in the village ; and when he showed her the 
long white hair, and told her that it was as brown as her own 
when they left London that morning, she fairly burst into 
tears as she looked with awe-stricken wonder at the shorn 
head, that rolled so restlessly on the pillow. 

“Til stop and watch her, sir, while you go with Joe to see 
the missis. If it ain’t typhus she’s got, I dare say she can 
go up to the farm, for we do have lodgers sometimes in the 


summer ; and there ain’t nobody-there.now, and you'll find . 


missis is a kind woman.” 

Mollie added the last words for fear Gerald should hesitate 

about going, but she need not have feared; the prospect of 
such a deliverance from an awkward dilemma was too good 
to be slighted, even if he had to walk five miles instead of 
two. 
- He found the farmer’s wife, as her dairy-maid had said, a 
kind-hearted woman, who was ready to listen to his story 
and then help him to the utmost of her power; only she 
stipulated that her own doctor should see the lady before 
she was moved, to make sure that it was not typhus fever 
she was suffering from. 

A man was despatched for the doctor, who lived another 
mile away, and while he was gone Mrs. Morrison had a chat 
with Gerald. - 

“You see, sir, typhus fever is such a terrible thing, for 

when it comes half the people in the villages round are sure 
to die of it, and there ain’t no gentry living near to help the 
poor things through the trouble,” she said, by way of excuse 
for not trusting entirely to his report of the nature of the 
- lady’s sickness. 


against the danger of infection. But I can assure you there 
is no fear of this. The lady has suffered a severe shock to- 
day, and what fears may have been aroused in her mind at 
the sight of the little boy’s jacket in the hands of a stranger, 
and the child nowhere to be found, seem to have ben the 
crowning point of her anxiety, and altogether too much for 
her brain.” 

“Poor thing! it must be terrible to lose a ehild in that 
way,” said the farmer’s wife, in a sympathetic tone. ‘My 
husband is getting out our light cart to take us down to 
the village. Is there anything we can take with us for the 


| lady, do you think?” 


“Well, you see she is quite wnabie to sit up. If you 
could put a mattress and two or three blankets into the 
cart I should be very glad, and whatever trouble and ex- 
pense you may be put to I will defray, if Miss Austin’s 
friends are unable or unwilling to do so.” 

“Then the lady is not a friend of yours, sir? ” said Mrs. 
Morrison, in a tone of surprise, for she had built a nice little 
romance in her own mind about the two. 

“T never saw Miss Austin until this morning, and had not 
exchanged half a dozen words with her when the little boy 
fell out of the railway carriage,” replied Gerald. 

“« And you don’t know her friends, sir?” 

“No; I have not the slightest idea who they may be. 
But I have telegraphed for my mother, and I expect her 
here either to-night or to-morrow.” 

At this point the cart was brought round to be in readi- 
ness, and Mrs. Morrison bustled off to fetch a small mattress 
and blankets to take down to the village. 

“J will go with you, sir, and see that the lady is moved 
carefully,” said Mrs. Morrison, when she had seen the things 


| put in the cart. 


And while she was putting on her bonnet Gerald had a 
chat with the farmer himself. 

By the time the local doctor arrived they were all ready 
to start, and so he drove down with them in his gig at once; 
for Gerald was anxious to get Miss Austin moved now as 
speedily as possible. 

When they arrived at the cottage they found the lady 
rather more restless than when Gerald left her, but the 
more experienced doctor confirmed his opinion as to what 
she was suffering from, only he feared it was complicated 


\.with sunstroke, to account for the suddenness of the seizure, 


and he urged that her friends should be sent for at once, 
and he seemed to anticipate even more danger than Gerald 
had done. 

“My mother will be here in the morning, and she may be 
able to help me, or the little boy may be found, and I should 
think he would be able to tell us who his friends are; other- 
wise I have no clue to the lady’s friends, for I never saw her 


unti) this morning ;” and he once more related how little 


Frank had fallen out of the railway-carriage and mys- 
teriously disappeared. “We came here in search of the 
child, and here, in the village, she saw the child’s jacket in a 
woman’s hand. It was found in her possess#n, although 
she denied having it at first.” 

“ And where is the little boy ? ” asked the doctor, in open- 
eyed wonder at the marvellous tale. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I have scarcely had any 
thought about the child; I have been so anxious about his 
aunt,” replied Gerald, with a sigh, as he once more recollected 
that his perplexities were by no means at an end, as he had 
been inclined to think a few minutes before. 

“Then this lady is no connection of yours?” said the 


4 
“Oh, I do not blame you in the least for guarding yourself || doctor, in some amazement. 
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“Not the least; I did not know her name until she told 
me at the station, before we started on our search.” 

While this talk was going on, Mollie and Mrs. Morrison, 
with the doctor's help, were wrapping the patient in a blanket, 
ready to carry her to the bed in the cart; for the evening 
air was chilly although it was summer time, and for the 
patient to take cold just now would be very dangerous. 
Her condition was serious enough as it was, without this 
added complication. So the greatest care was taken to 
cover her from the night dews, and if she had been his 
own sister Gerald could not have bestowed more care 
upon her. 

It was this exceeding tenderness of the young man 
towards her that made the older doctor think there must be 
more in this than Gerald had stated, and the suspicion was 
strengthened as they drove slowly along the lane in the even- 
ing shadows, for he said to the doctor, “I will be responsible 
for whatever the costmay be. Although I have only just 
completed my studies, I have had the offer of a situation, 
and as soon as Miss Austin is better I shall go; so let her 
have all the attention that is necessary.” 

“Then do you not think the young lady’s friends are 
likely to be able to meet the expenses of this illness them- 
selves?” said the older man, quickly. 

“T do not know; she is a total stranger to me; but as I 
have asked Mrs. Morrison to undertake this charge, I have 
the right to pay for it if they cannot, and I wanted you to 
understand that I had no wish to shirk it.” 

Gerald spoke rather irritably. He was tired and faint, for 
he had eaten scarcely anything since breakfast that morning, 
and sitting in the cart he had time to think over his affairs 
a little, and for a penniless man his responsibilities were 
sifficiently onerous. But he had made up his mind as to his 
future now the burden this dilemma had imposed upon him 
loft him no choice of action. He would write to Dr. Todd 
the first thing in the morning, and tell him he would accept 
his offer, and then the matter would be settled before his 
mother came. She would be pleased, he knew, for to have 
her son become a fashionable doctor was her highest ambition 
for him. 

It had been his own once, and that this had changed 
lately she knew nothing of, and never should know now. 
She would fail to understand the higher aim and end of life 
that had possessed him lately, he felt sure; but if he could 
‘tell her that he was going to Dr. Todd it would appease 
her, if she was inclined to be angry with him for getting 
himself into the dilemma, merely for the sake of a fellow- 
passenger who was a total stranger to him. 

Bat although he made this resolution, it cost him a pang 
of regret to give up all hope of those higher studies he had 
longed to pursue, and which he had somehow persuaded 
himself were to be the way of service to him, He had not 
been without hope, when he started on his journey, that he 
would be able to persuade his mother to take the same view, 
and let him get an assistantship to some country doctor, 
who for a small salary would not expect him to give up all 
his time to dispensing medicine, and so he would be left 
free to carry on those studies which he felt sure might be 
brought to some practical result, for the benefit of suffering 
humanity. Of course he might fail in accomplishing any 
practical result, and it was this possibility that made it 
necessary that he should be absolutely free of any pecuniary 
dependence upon that result, and also that he might be able 
to make his discovery a free gift to all who needed it, if he 
were able to attain success. 

In the midst of these reflections the farmhouse was 


reached. It was a rambling, old-fashioned house, but 
promised to be able to afford ample room and quiet for his 
patient, and that was all Gerald cared for just now. 

She was lifted from the cart, and carried to a pleasant, 
airy bedroom, but without once regaining consciousness. 
The local doctor promised to send on some medicine, and 
left her to the care of Mrs. Morrison and Mollie for the 
night. 

Gerald had taken care to make it known in the village 
that he expected his mother to arrive the next morning, 
and left word that she was to be sent on to the farmhouse ; 
or if the landlord of the inn returned with little Frank, he 
was also to come to him; for the man had gone in search of 
the gipsies at Gerald’s desire, and might return at any time. 

He sat up until all the rest of the inhabitants of the farm 
had gone to bed, in the hope of seeing the man that night; 
but nothing broke the stillness of the midnight hour, and 
at last he went to bed, for he was well-nigh worn out wit 
the fatigue and excitement of the day. 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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THE church was dim and silent 
With the hush before the prayer ; 
Only the solemn trembling 
Of the organ stirred the air. 
Without, the sweet, still sunshine ; 
Within, the holy calm, 
Where priest and people waited 
For the swelling of the psalm. 


Slowly the door swung open, 
And a little baby girl, 
Brown-eyed, with brown hair falling 
In many a wavy curl, 
With soft cheeks flushing hotly, 
Sly glances downward thrown, | 
And small hands clasped before her, 
Stood in the aisle alone. 


Stood half abashed, half frightened, 
Unknowing where to go, 
While like a wind-rocked flower 
Her form swayed to and fro ; 
And the changing colour fluttered 
In the little troubled face, ; 
As from side to side she wavered 
With a mute, imploring grace. 


It was but for a moment ; 
What wonder that we smiled, 
By such a strange, sweet picture 
From holy thoughts beguiled ? 
Then up rose some one softly, 
And many an eye grew dim, 
As through the tender silence — 
He bore the child with him. 


And I—I wondered (losing 

The sermon and the prayer) « 
If, when some time I enter 

The “ many mansions” fair, 
And stand abashed and drooping, 

In the portal’s golden glow, * 
Our God will send an angel 

To show me where to go! 


—e 
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“KISS ME, MAMMA, I CAN’T GO TO SLEEP.” 
Tue child was so sensitive, so like that little shrinking plant 
_ that curls at a breath and shuts its heart from the light. 

The only beauties she possessed were an exceedingly trans- 
parent skin and the most mournful, large blue eyes. 

I had been trained by a very stern, strict, conscientious 
mother, but I wasa hardy plant, rebounding afterevery shock; 
‘misfortune could not daunt, though discipline tamed me. 
I fancied, alas! that I must go through the same routine 
with this delicate creature ; so one day when she had dis- 
pleased me exceedingly by repeating an offence, I was 
determined to punish her severely. I was very serious all 
day, and, upon sending her to her little couch, I said: “ Now, 
my daughter, to punish you, and show you how very, very 
naughty you have been, I shall not kiss you to-night.” 

She stood looking at me, astonishment personified, with 

-her great mournful eyes wide open; I suppose she had 
forgotten her misconduct till then; and I left her with big 
tears dropping down her cheeks, and her little red lips 
quivering. 


ln 


“A little baby girl 
Stood in the aisle alone.” 


in 


Presently I was sent for, “Oh, mamma, you will kiss 
me; I can’t go to sleep if you don’t!” she sobbed, every 
tone of her voice trembling; and she held out her little 
hands. 4 

Now came the struggle between love and what I falsely 
termed duty. My heart said, give her the kiss of peace ; my 
stern nature urged me to persist in my correction, that J] 
might impress the fault upon her mind. That was the way 
I had been trained, till 1 was a most submissive child; and 
I remembered how often I had thanked my mother since for 
her straightforward course. 

I knelt by the bedside. ‘ Mother can’t kiss you, Ellen,” 
I whispered, though every word choked me. Her hand 
touched mine; it was very hot, but I attributed it to her 
excitement. She turned her little grieving face to the wall ; 
I blamed myself as the fragile form shook with half- 
suppressed sobs, and saying: “ Mother hopes little Hlen, will 
learn to mind her after this,” left the room for the night. 
Alas! in my desire to be severe I forgot to be forgiving. 

It must have been twelve o’clock when I was awakened 
by my nurse. Ayprehensive, I ran eagerly to the child’s 
chamber ; I had had a fearful dream. 

Ellen did not know me. She was sitting up, crimsoned 
from the forehead to the throat; her eyes so bright that I 
almost drew back aghast at their glances. 

From that night a raging fever drank up her life; and 
what think you was the incessant plaint that poured into 
my anguished heart? “Oh, kiss me, mamma, do kiss me ; 
I can’t goto sleep! You'll kiss your little Ellen, mamma, 
won't you? I can’t go to sleep. I won’t be 
naughty if you'll only kiss me! Oh, kiss me, dear 
mamma, I can’t go to sleep.” 

Holy little angel! she did go to sleep one gray 
morning, and she never woke again—never. Her 
hand was locked in mine, and all my veins grew 
icy with its gradual chill. Faintly the 
light faded out of the beautiful eyes ; 
whiter and whiter grew the tremulous 
lips. She never knew me; but with 
her last breath she whispered: “I well 
be good, mamma, if only you'll kiss me.” 

Kiss her! God knows how passionate, 
but unavailing, were my kisses upon her 
cheek and lips after that fatal night. 
God knows how wild were my prayers 
that she might know, if 
but only once, that I 
kissed her. God knows 
how I would have yielded 
up my very life, could I 
have asked forgiveness of 
that sweet child. 

Well, grief is all unavail- 
ing now! She lies m her 
little tomb; there is a 
marble urn at her head, 
and a rose-bush at. her 
feet; there grow sweet 
summer flowers; there 
waves the gentle grass; 
there birds sing their 

‘ matins and vespers; thero 
the blue sky smiles down 
to-day; and there lies 
buried the freshness of my 
heart. 
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“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. »_ st. John iii, 3. 


Tus chapter is certainly amongst the most wonderful of 
any in the Bible. It would be difficult to find a verse which 
holds so much as the sixteenth verse of this chapter. It 
compasses the infinite; the infinite in the love of God; in 
the person of Christ; in the nature of man—in heaven and 
earth and hell. But its wonder of wonders is in the uncon- 
scious manifestation of the greatness and glory of Christ. 
It is a vision like Jacob’s of old—a ladder reaching from 
earth to heaven. 

Set before your mind the young Carpenter of Nazareth, 
who has lived a life singularly secluded and shut in from 
the world—a life lonely and little understood by those about 
Him. Then suddenly, at thirty years of age, He is thrust 
into this prominence and great publicity ; and in the midst 
of vast crowds in Jerusalem He preaches the kingdom of 
God and works many miracles. And now Nicodemus comes 
to see Him. This Nicodemus is a gentleman of good posi- 
tion, a magistrate and leading citizen. As to his coming 
‘by night, it may have been that he was scarcely prepared 
publicly to acknowledge Christ ; but it is quite as probable 
that he knew it was the only time when he was likely to find 
Jesus at leisure for a quiet hour. The other incidents re- 
corded of him show us a man, not timid or half-hearted, but 
-one brave as well as thoughtful. 

So then this gentleman of influence comes to visit the 
young Prophet of Nazareth, thinking of Him certainly 
ag a man sent of God, but quite ignorant of His sublime 
origin and of the great purposes of His coming. He will 
give him a word of kindly encouragement. We have so 
accustomed ourselves to make the Bible a text-book of 
doctrines, that much, if not all, of the human nature has 
‘been crushed out of it by our heavy theology. It seems 
-almost wicked to suggest that Nicodemus had come to talk 
-with the young Prophet about the social and political con- 
-dition of Israel, much as a leading citizen might call to-day 
to see a teacher whose clear insight and earnest words seem 
‘specially suited to the times. Thus they sit together. 

It is with a tone of great respect that Nicodemus begins 
the conversation. 

“Sir, we know that Thou art a Teacher come from God: 
for no man can do these miracles that Thou doest except God 
be with him.” 

We know—not offensively spoken or haughtily ; but with a 
‘quiet confidence as of a man who is accustomed to speak 
‘with authority, whose words are respectfully heeded and 
obeyed. 

Jesus looked at him with those clear eyes which read the 
innermost heart: Verily, verily, [ say unto thee”—here is 
the consciousness of a sublime authority, of a sublime 
assurance, instinctive, natural. J say unto thee—note the 
individual dealing. Nicodemus was detached from the rulers, 
from Israel, from the race. He stood alone in that Presence. 
I say unto 11.0 Sisco doris, a master of Israel, Ruler of the 
Temple—ewcept a man e born again he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. Please do not think of the kingdom of God 
as meaning heaven—we push everything on to heaven, and 
so put out of reach that which we need most of all now and 
here. The kingdom of God is, of course, the realm in 
which God is known and loved and served—in which He is 
acknowledged King. To Nicodemus it was in Judea. To 
us it is in London or wherever else we dwell; or ow ght to 


be. “Thou sayest we know. “I say unto thee, except a man 


be born again he has no eyes to see the kingdom of God— + 


what and where it is: 
ceive it.” 

The tone and manner were as impressive as the words 
were mysterious. At once, with the most perfect ease, | 
without effort, the young Prophet becomes the Ruler, 
rising at every word higher and higher, until He stands 
forth the only begotten Son of the Father; and Nicodemus 
sinks from the confident assertion to the lowly inquiry— 
“ How can these things be?” And then yet lower still into 
a wondering and adoring silence. 

To the ruler, with his lofty sense of Jewish superiority, 
with the glorious memories, the splendid privileges, the 


no faculties by which he can per-— 


glowing promises which proclaimed his people the favourites 


of Heaven, it was a bewildering word. Of course, the heathen, 
who were not the children of Abraham, needed to be born 
again. They were not of the promised seed ; and by baptism 
they needed to be cleansed and purified before they could 
be permitted to worship God and to become the subjects of 
His kingdom. But what meaning had the words for Nico- 
demus, so pointedly spoken? J say wnto thee—He was of 
the sect of the Pharisees, a Jew of the Jews, of the very 
innermost circle of Heaven’s chosen ones. 

Nicodemus is startled, perhaps there is a breath of indig- 
nation in the reply—‘ What can you mean?” he asks; 
2 You cannot mean that a man can really be born over 
again.’ 

Again there came the solemn words of Christ, the clear 
eyes resting upon him and searching the heart. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man “be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Born of water—this was the only new birth of which 
Nicodemus knew anything; the baptism of those converted 
to the Jewish faith—or the baptism of those who at the 
hands of John prepared themselves for the new manifesta- 


tion of the kingdom of God. But that was only a form of | 


which this was the substance and the reality —“‘ Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God ”—the man is not only not in the kingdom, 
but cannot find any way into it. That which is born of 
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flesh is flesh; that which is born of God alone can know — 


God, and love Him and serve Him. So the ruler sinks 
lower; and the lowly Peasant from Nazareth rises higher, 
the Teacher of the most sublime truths, not doubtfully 
spoken, or dimly guessed, but asserted with authority. 
Christ does not creep from point to point, like mariners of 


old time from headland to headland, uncertain what may — 
lie beyond; He looks forth. upon the whole round of the — 


truth in its fulness. Verily, verily, I say unto you, we 
speak that we do know and testify that we have seen. 
I say unto thee. 


force that we cannot afford to lose. 

If birth and religious advantages could do anything to 
put a man into the kingdom of God, Nicodemus could 
surely claim to be there. His descent went back without a — 
break to Abraham, to whom it was pledged that in his seed 


should the whole earth be blessed; he belonged to-a nation 4 


marked off as God’s peculiar people by deliverances ‘and 
promises such as belonged to no others. 


The personality gives much more than 4 
freshness of meaning to the story; it gives it a fulness and — 


If ever a man 
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could claim: to belong to God by religious observance and 
association, this man could. Upon him was the sign and 
seal of his belonging to God, the mark of that initial sacra- 
ment with all its significance; he was constant in prayer, in 
the study of the Scriptures, and in the observance of the 
law. If external ceremonies could set a man in the king- 
dom of God, none could stand more securely than Nicodemus, 
who through every day and every hour of his life was subject 
to all kind of religious exercises and ceremonies carried out 
with a scrupulous jealousy. If religion is in notions, scrip- 
tural and orthodox notions, in reverent feelings, i in devout 
prayers, in generous sentiments, here then is a man in need 
of nothing. ‘Yet this is the man to whom it is spoken : 
Verily, ver rily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. 

Was all this, then, a cumbersome folly? This Jewish 
arrangement. of training and worship; circumcision, altars, 
priests, sacrifices, prophecies—was it all’ no good, even 
though God Himself had arranged and commanded it? 
Evenso; it was all useless, unless there be something more, 
and greater than it all. No good, precisely as food and 
light and air, as edugation and commerce and civilisation 
are no good toa dead man. Put life into him—then all 
these things shall wait upon him and minister to him and 
bless him. But he must live Sirst. Sacraments, services, 
sermons, Seriptures, creeds, may minister to life—but there 
must be life first of all. The Holy Spirit of God may make 
use of any of these, and often does, perhaps generally, as 
the way in which He moves upon the soul. But without 
Him they avail nothing. And He is limited to none of 
them. Some would have us think that the life of God is 


infallibly and necessarily communicated to the soul in the | 
We do not for a moment make light of the- 


sacraments, 
holy sacraments when we ask, Where was either Baptism or 
the Lord’s Supper on the great day of Pentecost? It was 
not through either of them that the Holy Ghost wrought 
the sense of sin, and moved the cry—Men and brethren, 
what must we do? Go through the history of the early 
Church as we have it in the New Testament and search for 
anything like the mystery of the sacrament—you will search 
in vain. It is generally under the preaching of the word 
that the Holy Ghost moves upon the people. 

The very gift of tongues suggests that this is to be the 
’ means in which the light and fire of God is to reach men’s 
hearts. And the prayer of the Apostles is for utterance. St. 
Paul, who is sent to preach the Gospel, declaresthat he was not 
sent to baptize, and rejoices that he had but baptized two 
of the whole Church in Corinth. Yet not always under the 
word is it that the power of the Holy Ghost comes upon 
men, for there is diversity of operation. Paul is struck 
down under a blinding vision from heaven, whilst Cornelius 
is met in the quiet of his own chamber. The Ethiopian is 
returning and sitting in his chariot when Philip mests him 
and preaches Jesus. Lydia’s heart is opened of the Lord 
as Paul talks by the riverside ; andthe jailer, trembling and 
overwhelmed by the terrors of the earthquake, listens to the 
story of God's love, and is saved. In no case is the sacra- 
ment the beginning of the work of grace, any more than 
_ when the penitent thief was lifted from Calvary to Paradise. 
The one great essential) truth for us to take hold of is this 
—that there must be the actual contact of God with our 
spirit ; that forms however solemn, and services however 
impressive, and truths however sublime, are nothing apart 
from the regenerating power of the Holy Ghost. Ye must 
be born again. Must! so saith Christ the Lord. Verily, 
werily, I say wnto thee—with such solemnity is the word 


spoken to each.of us. This is everything. It is a life and 
death matter—a matter of eternal life or eternal death. 
As such let us hear it and heed it. Ye must be born again. 
How is a mystery, as Christ Himself tells us ; and a diversity, 
as the Bible teaches, and all experience. But that which 
concerns us is the actual work of the Holy Ghost in us, im- 
parting to us a new nature. 

That which is born of the flesh is flesh. The flesh is that 
by which we have contact with the world. It is not neces- 
sarily anything evil, certainly not accursed. By our birth 
of the flesh we are fitted for the world about us; with eyes 
to use its light, and faculties adapted to its require- 
ments; we have power to turn it to account, to make it our 
own, to use it, and enjoy it. But outside this world which 
the flesh possesses is another world, into which our eyes 
cannot see; our hands cannot grasp it; our minds cannot 
perceive it; we cannot enter into it by any natural power. 
And now the Holy Spirit of God is come to impart to us 
another life; by a new birth to fit us to enter into the life 
of God exactly as the natural birth fitted us for life in 
this world. So do we become partakers of the Divine 
nature, with faculties that are fitted for the new condition. 
God is known and trusted and loved as our Father, for 
there is a new consciousness to which God reveals Himself. 
Jesus Christ is no more only a memory, a name, but 
there is brought within us a knowledge of Him as an 
Almighty Saviour, an abiding Friend and Brother, our 
heart’s strength and joy ; the very possession of our souls of 
whom we cry, My Lord and my God. We live with new 
desires, new aims, new delights, a life not dependent upon 
the circumstances about us, citizens of another country, 
ambitious of its distinctions, jealous for its honour, eager 
for its possession. A life is ours of which death is not the 
end, but only the unloosing, the unfolding, the ‘“ manifest- 
ing,” as St. John puts it. Born of God now are we the 
sons of God, partakers of the Divine nature with all its vast 
and unutterable possibilities, heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ Jesus. 

And now in seeking this as our own be sure if this is what 

must be, then it must be within our reach, If Christ meets 
each of us separately with this J say unto thee, thou must be 
born again, now may I say unto myself, “ Soul, be assured 
that He has set this great gift within thy reach.” Let us 
go forth eagerly to seek for it, since everything depends upon 
its possession. Again, be quite sure of this —-THAT THE 
Hoty GuHost Is GIVEN UNTO ALL MEN. 
_ This free gift has come upon all men. Just as surely as 
God’s love is wrapped about the world, and is owrs apart 
from will of pope or priest, or service of any kind or sort, 
or any sacrament whatever—a love of which none can divest 
us, which none can control, sure as the earth wherein we 
dwell; as surely as. Christ has tasted death for every man, 
as surely as His coming is a fact which none can undo and 
which none can limit; so surely is the gift of the Holy Ghost 
given to all men everywhere. It is not, it cannot be limited 
by any condition. Baptism does but bring out and set 
before us the fact that the Holy Ghost 2s given, just as the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper brings out and etal visible 
to us the fact of Christ’s death. God’s infinite love is not 
set within the caprice or control of any man living. The 
great provision of His grace is limited to no place, to no 
form, to no day. 

It is alike the common and glorious heritage of every 
man and woman living—His free Spirit—to be bought by 
no privileged few: to be earned by ro goodness: to be 
conferred by no authority. As surely as the nature of Adam 
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Christ and Nicodemus. 


is ours, this is. ours, 720¢ because we are Christians, ours be- 
cause we are men and women, ours although we are sinners. 
Do we not all know it? Have we not all of us proved 
it? To every one of us has come that Gracious Spirit, 
softening, pleading, prompting, bringing to mind hallowed 
memories, awaking fear or desire; creating a sense of sin 
and stirring holy purpose. Thus far works the Holy Spirit 
with all men. 

But then comes in the mystery and the majesty of the will. 


We can resist the Spirit; we can quench the Spirits or we 
may yield to the Spirit. As many as are led by the Spirit 
they are the children of God. It is this mystery which 


determines in every man what the work of the Holy Spirit 
The Father’s love is unasked, independent of 
Christ’s death for us is apart from any man’s ~ 


shall be. 
our will, i 
asking or desiring. But the Holy Spirit is given to them 
that ask Him. To all men He is given to bring the offers 


of His grace, to speak and pleadandurge. But Hestandeth — 
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at the door of the heart which openeth only from within, the Holy Ghost. Without Him nothing is ours; with Him 
saying “Open unto Me.” Our asking does not mean that | we have all. Heis cometo put us in possession of all that 


this gift is less freely given than is the love of God or the || the love of God hath provided, of all that the life and death 
gift of Christ, but because the asking is the opening of the || of Jesus hath accomplished. He, and He alone, can impart 
door. It is the surrender of the will. to us the life of God. It is a new nature, a new being 

This is the one thing, the only thing we want—this gift of | that we need. Theories, feelings, tears, agonies, beliefs— 
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what are these if Christ saith Ye must be born again? All 
that we can possibly need is ours in the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. He creates the consciousness of sin; the true repent- 
ance is ours only when He imparts His grace. He brings 
the manifestations of Christ as our Saviour so that we just 
rest in Him with assured confidence that He loved us and 
gave Himself for us. He brings the gracious sense of God’s 
love to us so that we look up and cry, Abba, Father. He 
becomes the earnest of an inheritance, the pledge and fore- 
taste of heaven. Now begin to make it your prayer, O God, 
give me Thy Holy Spirit for Jesus Christ's sake. Go 
on making it your prayer, morning, noon, and night. If you 
can do nothing else you can do this. Everything shall be 
yours in this gift—light, peace, joy, love, triumph, all are 
ours only in the Holy Ghost. Pledge yourself to this prayer. 
Let it greet the dawn. Let it close. the day. O God, give 
me Thy Holy Spirit for Jesus Christ's sake. Bid those 
about you offer it as a ery for life, a cry that cannot fail. 
Get them to promise you that they will offer it as a prayer 
to God night and morning. No matter how hard, or 
dark, or sinful we may be—all this but adds to our need, 
and need i is our claim upon God’s bounty. 

Will you now, as you close these lines, make this prayer 
your own? And before the day is done go forth and 
find some other and bid them offer it. God’s love 
can do no more. The grace of Jesus Christ hath declared 
of His work “It is finished.” Now all waits on this, on 
this all hangs—Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Some time 
since, in a large congregation I asked those who had been 
perplexed about the way of salvation, and those who seemed 
to need converting all over again every week, and those who 
never seemed to get beyond the stage of seeking, and those 
who thought they were saved on Sundays and doubted it 
again on Monday mornings, to forget everything else but 
this one prayer: O God, give me Thy Holy Spirit, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. I urged it; and pressed it home as earnestly 
as I could. For twelve months afterwards I received letters 
from all kinds of persons. telling me how they had been led 
into the full light of the favour of God, and were new crea- 
tures since they had begun to pray thus for the Holy Ghost. 
Now is all that God has: for us, and all that He can do for us, 
put within our reach. It is all ours for the asking. Pledge 
yourself to this prayer, morning, noon, and night. Now 
offer it ; go on offering it. O God, g give me Thy Holy Spirit, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 
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THE SEARCH FOR WIVES. 

Wuere do men usually discover the women who afterwards 
become their wives, is a question we have frequently heard 
discussed, aud the custom has invariably become of value to 
young lady readers. Chance has much to do in the affair ; 
but then there are important governing circumstances, It 
is certain that few men make selections from a ball-room, or 
any other place of public gaiety, and nearly as few are 
influenced by what may be called showing off in the streets, 
or by any allurements of dress. Our conviction is that 
ninety-nine hundredths of all the finery with which women 
decorate or load their persons go for nothing as far as 
husband-catching is concerned. Where, and how, then, do 
men find their wives? In the quiet home of their parents 
or guardians, at the fireside where the domestic graces and 
feelings alone are demonstrated. These are the cliarms 
which most surely attract the high as well as the humble. 
Against these all the finery in the world sinks into 
insignificance. 


ABOUT BEAVERS. 


ABOUT BEAVERS. 


Many hundreds of years ago, that interesting creature, the ‘ 


beaver, was a native of this country ; but, like the woli—who 


can better be spared—the poor beaver has long since dis- 


appeared from among us, and now his chief home is in North , — 


America. 


To make a few personal remarks about him, he is from 


two to three feet in length, without counting his tail; his fur 
is usually brown, and he is rather clumsily built. But in 
the water, where his large hind feet alone propel him, his 
movements are free and graceful. His tail is a remarkable 
appendage, some ten inches long by about three wide, and 
covered with what look like black, horny scales. If suddenly 
alarmed when swimming, he brings down his tail, as he dives, 
with a. smart slap on the water, the report of which, on a 
still night, may be heard at least half a mile off. 

Though his front limbs are too small to be used in swim- 


ming, the beaver would fare badly without his little arms, ~ 


for with these he is able to hold sticks and to carry stones 
and mud. He can swim, stand, and even walk for a short 
distance without any help from his fore legs. Like other 
rodents, he is without-canine teeth, but has highly developed 
incisors; and as these are constantly wearing away, from 


gnawing wood, their length is kept up by a continuous — 


growth fromthe roots. If one of the incisors, however, is 
lost, the opposite one, having nothing to rub against, ceases 
to wear down, and grows in time to an enormous length. As 
the beaver is not blessed with good eyesight, but has a most 
acute sense of hearing, and also of smell, he depends more 
on his ears and nose than on his eyes to inform him of 
danger. 

The female brings forth her young about May ; and the 
young ones live with their parents for two years or there- 
abouts. At the end of that time they go forth into the 
world to seek mates and make homes for themselves, 
although “ outcast ” beavers, living in complete solitude, are 
met with in some places. 

What makes the beaver so intensely interesting is his won- 
derful architectural or engineering sagacity. He likes the 
entrance to his home to be well under water, for the sake of 
security ; and when the depth of a stream is insufficient for 


‘his purpose, he sets to work with sticks and stones and poles 


and mud, and constructs a complete dam to hold back the 
water. But besides wishing for safety, he objects to have 
the floor of his home inundated ; and constant supervision of 
the dam, therefore, is needed, in order to regulate the level 
of the water. As beavers are nocturnal in their habits and 
extremely shy, it is difficult to be quite sure how far two or 
more will work in concert ; but it seems probable that each 
individual residing in a pond goes independently to inspect 
the works, and does at his own instigation whatever he 
thinks necessary. When a sudden breach, however, has to 
be repaired, possibly all the beavers work together. Secondary 
and smaller dams are sometimes found above or below the 
principal one ; but their use is not always quite evident. 


As arule, the dam, which is often as high as a man, ex- — 


tends a considerable distance on either side of the natural 
bed of the stream. The length in some instances is over 
600 feet, and the area of the: pond 50 or 60 acres. There 
can be hardly a doubt that the larger dams are the work of 
many generations ; and some of them have apparently been 
in use for hundreds, or even thousands of years. 

A large pond i is usually inhabited oy two or more families. 
The eat er's lodge, or “ wig-e-wam,” is a more or less dome- 
shaped mass of sticks and poles, held firmly together by mud. 
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WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO. 


It is raised just at the edge of the water, and often measures 
ten or fifteen feet across. The inside is not large, but is 
kept singularly neat and clean. To enter his home, the 
beaver has to dive under water, and come up through a 
hole in the floor. Many lodges can be entered by two dit- 
ferent passages, one of which is supposed to be used asa 
goods entrance. But the beaver does not rely for safety 

_ wholly on his lodge. He always has a burrow in the bank, 
whither he can fly for safety if attacked, and in some locali- 
ties he dispenses with a lodge altogether. 

In his wild state he is a strict vegetarian, his food consist- 
ing largely of bark, or sometimes of actual wood. The 
coarse bark, however, ‘on’ the trunk of a large tree, is not 
much to his taste; and in order to get at the branches, he 
sets to work to fell the tree with histeeth. Whenat length, 
after perhaps several nights’ labour, the tree begins to 
crackle, he proceeds with caution; and when the final crash 
comes, he generally plunges into the water, and disappears 
for some time. Afterwards he takes off the branches, one 
by one, which are first cut into lengths, and then transported, 
mainly by water, to the lodge. Here they are sunk for 
winter use; but how the beaver makes his logs sink is a 
question difficult to answer. 

It now seems fairly certain that when timber is not found 
close to the water, a canal is sometimes excavated oy beavers 
on purpose to establish water-communicat:on with their 
felling ground. One such canal was over 500 feet long by 
about three wide; and as a slight rise occurred before the 
timber was reached, two or three dams had been con- 
structed a3 locks. Most of the canals are seemingly of 
great age; but there can scarcely be a shadow of doubt as 
to their origin. They are probably dredged from time to 
time, to keep them in a navigable state. When a river with 
perpendicular banks is inhabited by beavers, a neat little 
landing passage is always cut in the bank. 

The way in which the beaver adapts his works to each 
locality seems clearly to show that he is guided by some- 
thing more than mere unreasoning instinct. And yet, on the 
other hand, a tame beaver will dam up, with no apparent 
object, any flowing water he discovers, and show his building 
propensity in other extraordinary ways. The question, 
therefore, how far the beaver’s achievements are due to 
instinct, and how far to intelligence, is a difficult but most 
interesting study. Tame beavers are docile, innocent 
creatures, and love to be fondled. Those kept by Hearne 
would answer to their names, and follow their human friends 
about like a dog. 

So far the subject of the beaver is pleasing enough. The 
ease is different, alas! when we touch upon his treatment at 
the hands of man. He is taken principally for his fur, but 
partly also for the castoreum he supplies, now used chiefly 
by perfumers, There are several ways of taking beavers. 
Nets and guns are occasionally used; or sometimes their 
lodges are broken down, and the inmates, having fled for 
refuge to their burrows, are pulled out by hand or with 
hooks, and despatched as the hunter thinks fit. But more 
often that eruel trap, the steel gin, is the means of capture 
employed. The traps are set under water, a common practice 
being to make a breach in the dam and lay the trap close by. 
When the little engineer finds the water in his reservoir 

_ falling, he visits the dam to repair it, and gets caught by the 

"leg in the steel jaws. Another plan is to bait the trap either 
with the castoreum, which the beaver himself yields, or with 
some other substance whose smell attracts him. 

When the victim feels his leg seized he makes desperate 
efforts to escape, and not infrequently he does break away, 


leaving, however, a foot behind him in the trap. To lessen 
the chance of escape, the trapper makes it his aim so to 
arrange things that the captive shall be borne down by the 
weight of the trap and drowned. As the beaver can remain 
alive under water for a considerable time, probably for at 
least ten minutes, there is no need to point out the cruelty 
of beaver trapping. It is commonly supposed, although 
not on sufficient grounds, that the foot so often found in the 
trap has been purposely amputated. Where the trapper’s 
relentless persecution has not already exterminated the 
beaver, numbers of the beavers not killed suffer mutilation 
in the traps. Out of three specimens received by a 
certain naturalist two had lost each a fore leg; and more 
than once before now has a beaver been captured with only 
a single whole foot remaining. Sometimes a mother beaver is 
caught, and her young left to shift for themselves. One 
trapper discovered two little orphan beavers crying for their 
lost mother with a sound like an infant’s wail. 

If the trapper did nothing but take the beaver’s life, with- 
out inflicting pain, that of course would be a different thing. 
But as it is, the business of beaver catching is steeped in 
cruelty. There are few sadder contrasts than that between 
the intelligence, the industry, the innocence of the beaver 
and the hardened brutality of the means adopted in his 
capture, Ernest M. Bowpsn. 
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WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO. 


OnE man with God behind him, rather! 

At the time of the Commune there resided in Paris an 
English gentleman of the name of McAll. His heart was 
deeply affected by the scenes, not only of suffering, priva- 
tion, and bloodshed, which he witnessed, but also by the 
gross darkness and the utter disregard and ignorance of God 
which prevailed in the French capital. 

The Roman Catholic religion had no remedy to offer, no 
sufficient consolation for the bleeding hearts and despairing 
minds of the multitudes. Mr. McAll made an attempt to 
help them. He opened a small room for the free preaching 
of the Gospel, and though at first he could say little except 
“T love you,” and “ God loves you,” yet upon this foundation 
has been built up one of the most successful and wide- 
reaching Missions of modern times. 

The people began to gather in. They had been accus- 
tomed to associate religion with the idea of elaborate 
ceremonial — priests, altars, processions —and money — 
money to be paid or made at every turn. Here the French 
workman found another kind of religion, He saw a highly 
educated gentleman giving time, energy, and effort, day 
after day, and month after month, to the endeavour to 
raise up morally and spiritually the people about him— 
foreigners and aliens as they were to him—and evidently 
with no object but the good of these strangers, “without 
money and without price.” 

Here was Divine love translated. 

In France was going ona double reaction, from Imperialism 
to Republicanism, from Romanism to severe simplicity in 
religion. At this crisis Mr. McAll began his Mission—a 
Mission which is really and truly only a Mission, not an 
attempt at forming a sect. 

No testimony can be stronger on this point than that given 
by M. Gustave Monod, jun. He writes: ‘ During the last 
seventeen years I have travelled throughout France almost 
annually, and I have again and again passed through the 
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various towns in which the McAll Mission has stations and 
agents. My habit is to visit the pastors of all denomi- 
nations, and it isa rare thing not to be asked for information 
respecting Mr. McAll’s work in Paris. I declare not only 
that I have never heard it charged against this work that it 
was favouring any ecclesiastical body, but that the slightest 
suspicion of such tendency has never been hinted to me.” 

The pasteurs of all the Protestant churches in Paris are 
invited to befriend the Mission. There are sixty such in 
the city, and they are all interested in its work. 

As time went by, God blessed the Mission. Numbers of 
halls were hired, and workers gathered round the founder. 
These Christian friends are many of them English, though 


there are some Americans, and a goodly number of French 


helpers, 

A band of ladies, who reside in Paris or in the immediate 
neighbourhood (and in some cases at the country stations), 
at their own cost, giving their time, efforts, and hearts to 
the work, are of immense use. They play the harmonium, 
teach singing, hold mothers’ meetings, assist in the dispen- 
sary, visit the sick, and instruct in the Sunday-schools and 
also on Thursdays. 


ts 
The Thursday “Sunday”-schools are a 
great success and particularly interesting. 
This day is the weekly holiday of the 
children, and as no French child would — 
think of being “ sent.” to a Sunday-school, 
it shows how the little ones enjoy the 
teaching they receive in these salles, that, 
they crowd in them to receive it. ‘a 
When winter comes—and in the low — 
quarters of the city the most terrible des- — 
titution prevails—now and again these 
ladies themselves give, or have given, 
15 francs. This sum will make soup for 
250 hungry persons. The Mission as a 
Mission has nothing to do with giving any 
temporary relief, but the rooms are lent for 
this purpose. And here not only are the 
starving fed, but at the same time they 
listen to the message of the love of God. 
The total of the attendances at the 
Sunday-schools, children’s services, young by 
women’s classes, ete., was 235,927 in — 
1888. Besides the pasteurs, the ladies, — 
gentlemen volunteers, French, English, — 
Scotch, and Americans, who give constant 
: ¥ 
or occasional help, and who number al- — 
together about 200, there is a large staff of . 
& 
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paid missionaries and Bible-women sup- 
ported by the Society. In the year 1872 
the Mission began with four stations and — 
an income of £632, In 1688 there were 126 ~ 
salles, and the income was nearly £17,000. 

There are two dispensaries attached to — 
the Mission, where over 9,000 patients have _ 
been prescribed for. The very poorest make _ 
use of them, and many come long distances ~ 
to them. To all who come the Gospel is 
spoken, and the sick ones are pointed to — 
the soul’s Physician. 4 

The Mission services held in the halls — 
are of the very simplest description. The 
only furniture of these rooms is a platform, 
a table, a harmonium, and seats. The 
decorations are texts painted on the walls, 
and, alas! the rooms are very hot, for the French poor 
object to ventilation. } 

The service consists of hymns—translations of standard 
ones, and many beautiful new ones written for the use of 
the Mission by M. Saillens, one of the pasteuts. Very 
pathetic sound those sweet verses, and very touching it is 
to see the softening of the tired faces of the singers! 
Then the Bible—that book unknown to the French—is 
read, and it is listened to with profound attention, Frequently 
the reading is interspersed with explanations by the reader, 
for some of our most familiar chapters are strange to the 
hearers. 

Prayer follows, which they can join in—not in an un- 
inown tongue. And then avery earnest and often eloquent 
sermon—all about Christ, His love, His pardon, His life, 
His death, His and our resurrection. No references are 
made to distinctions of creeds. “None here are Catholic or 
Protestant,” explained a preacher the other day, “but all — 
sinners, for whom Christ Jesus is the Saviour.” Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and unbelievers meet here promis- 
cuously, and all cannot fail to understand the plain Gospel 
they hear. 
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There are forty-six salles now in Paris, and in these services 
or meetings are held every day. Some of the rooms have had 
a history of evil attached to them. They have been low 


_ ball-rooms, clubs of Anarchists, centres for revolution and 


bloodshed; within the walls of two the dreaded voice of 
Louise Michel has roused men to frenzies of passion and law- 
lessness. Now the same walls resound to the voice of 
prayer and the message of the Prince of Peace, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to men.” 

As men and women come out of the darkness of surround- 
ing superstition and evil and find the light, groups, then 
almost congregations, of believers are formed in the salles; 


; 
but great care is taken that these centres do not cease to be 


missions. Neighbouring pasteurs step in, hold a service and 
administer the sacrament on the Sunday morning in the 
mission-room, or—and this Mr. McAll and the committee 
prefer—induce the converts to join the church over which the 
pasteur presidés, who thus assists at the salle. 

This Mission shows the true test of life—expansion. 
Soon its work crossed the barriers; Paris could not limit 
its efforts, nor could her suburbs, and now all the Depart- 
ments, and even the North African Colonies, have become 
the scene of its labours. The salles beyond the city and its 
environs in the country now number eighty; besides which, 
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[From the Etching by C, O. Murray. 
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a missionary boat is maintained at Cherbourg. Her name 
is the Herald of Mercy, she is an English schooner, and she 
has been engaged to visit the coast of France, and carry the 
Gospel message to towns where no preacher is found. At 
Cherbourg the visit of the boat has led to opening a loft for 
a mMission-room, where services are held not only for French 
but also English sailors. 
sailor said, ‘Oh, thank you, sir! How long we have prayed 
for a Bethel in Cherbourg, and now our prayers are an- 
swered !” So watering cthers, we are watered; back flies the 
dove of blessing to the window which sends it out, 

At Cherbourg, too, soldiers’ meetings were held, number- 
ing from 400 to 5U0 on Sunday and 150 on a week-night. 
Cherbourg is a “ port de guerre; ” its arsenal employs 1,000 
hands. Besides these workmen there are 9,000 young men, 
who form the Colonial army, and are intended for the marshes 
of Tonquin or the fever bed of Senegal. Of every 100 men 
who sail, it is said not thirty see France again. This batal- 
lion may well be called, as formerly the Black Corps were in 
England, “ The Condemned Regiment.” The McAll Mission 
tells them of eternal life. 

Emphatically God is blessing, and has blessed, this labour 
—this work of obeying the Saviour’ 's command, “ Go ye out. 
Preach the Gospel to every creature,” 

At its meetings many nationalities and many creeds meet, 
but “ All are one in Christ Jesus.” 

The leaven is working, and one of the most godless cities 
and lands on earth will yet be the kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ. 

Helpers are needed; gentlemen and ladies who can sup- 
port themseives, and give their time to the cause. 

Who will come forward ? : 

This sketch is a very meagre one. All who feel an aterest in 
the work, or wish to ask how they can best help it, will receive 
the fullest information if they write to R. W. McAll, Esq., 
28, Villa Molilor, Auteuil, Paris. 
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GETTING CHILDREN TO SLEEP. 


Awnp then there is a great deal that is done, and had better 
not be done, in order to get children to sleep. The most 
dreadful consequences follow. The child cries because it is 
in pain from bad food, or because it is tired from being kept 


from sleep too long, and the mother thinks that it must_ 


have something to quiet it and to make it sleep. She gives 
it some soothing syrup, or poppy syrup, or some other drug 
which she has got ata chemist’s, and so gets it off. She 
could not do a worse act, as I have already said. I notice 
that mothers who have had no experience, and a good many 


who ought to have learned experience, seem as if they 


never could let a child alone. They take it up when it is 
sleeping beautifully ; they walk about with it, shake it, and 
jog it as if it were something to play with. When oS goes 


on for a little while the child won’t go to sleep without such | 


nonsense, and then it does not sleep well; it constantly 
wakes up with dreams and startings, and gets fretful and 
feverish. The most that can be required in the way of 
motion for getting it to sleep is the cradle; and the old- 
fashioned cradle, which the mother works with her foot, is 
all that is wanted, If the sleep can be got even without 
that, all the better.—Dr. B. W. Richardson. 


Tue Emperor Vespasian, when a person spoke ill of him, 
said, “ While I do nothing that merits reproach, these lies 
give me no mneasiness.” 


After the first English service a | 


A LETTER TO BER SON. 


Au! she has read the message sweet 
From her brave darling far away ! 

Her worn cheeks glow, her pulses beat 
With suck a joyous throb to-day ! 

For nought the faithful heart can move 

Like kindly words from those we love. 


Her eyes are dimmed with sorrow’s tears, 
The frost of time is on her hair ; 

But still she trusts, though sixty years 
Have lined her gentle brow with care, 

In love to guide her trembling hand, 

That he who reads may understand. 


“ Heaven guard thee still’neath alien skies, 
My ‘soldier laddie,’ brave and tall.” 

Now sacred tears from faded eyes . 
Upon his well-loved name doth fall! 

For tender memories one by one 

Crowd round those simple words, “Myson!” 


In mingled rapture, hope, and pain, 
She clasps a crowing babe once more; 
Ah, “father” hastens down the lane, 
His feet pause at the cottage door ; 
Dear feet that never more may come 
To cheer her lone, her widowed home! 


“My boy,” she writes, “remember still 
The prayers lisped at thy mother’s knee ; 
That little church upon the hill; © 
The grave beneath the cypress tree. 
Though all unknown to rank or fame, 
Thy mether’s love is still the same. 


“The deepening shadows round me lie, 
As by the flickering taper’s light 
I write perhaps a last ‘good-bye,’ 
Or only, dear, a fond ‘ good-night.’ 
Whiche’er it be, God knoweth best. 
~So'may His heavenly will be blest !”* ~~ 
Fanny ForRESTER. 


. 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


Tux lighter days of this month seem to show up the defects 
of our winter garments, and make it necessary to renovate 
them or provide new ones. Some economical mothers will 
have bought new dresses for the Christmas festivities which 
will come out again fresh for spring wear. 

Scotch-plaid stuffs rank first among the materials usea 
for spring dresses. These patterns are made. up into plain, - 
slightly draped dresses, sometimes wholly of the plaid, but 
oftener mixed with a plain material. _ When plaids or 
checks are used for the bodice of the dress, the material is 
cut on the cross, which gives the figure a more graceful 
appearance. Great care is, ‘however, necessary in making 
the lines of the pattern meet properly in the centre of the 
back, and also at the side pieces. 

This fashion will suit some of our readers who have dresses 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


which need doing up, as the 
worn parts can be removed, and 
plaid or chequered material of 
the same tint introduced as 
panels, plastron, or part of the 
sleeve. 

Plain coat sleeves are very 
little used now, though wide 
sleeves are as yet limited to 
mantles and paletots, yet dress 
sleeves are made with all sorts 
of puffs and pleats. Sometimes 
two materials are used, the up- 
per part being of velvet or silk, 
to match the trimming of the 
dress, while the lower part is of 
the same stuff as the dress it- 
self ; the joining being concealed 
by a braid or passementerie 
trimming. The balloon sleeve, 
which is high and fully pleated 
on the shoulder, and finished 
with a plain sleeve with no 
outside seam, has become a 
great favourite, and is much 
like the old-fashioned leg-of- Nos. 10, 11, and 12. 


mutton sleeve. Fringe is 
much used as trimming 
for the bodies, and also 
for the skirts of dresses. 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 

No. 7. This illustration 
shows a lady’s very effec- 
tive afternoon apron. It 
can be made of black 
sateen, or, better still, of 
Italian cloth ; one yard of 
either material will make 
a good-sized apron. It 
is trimmed - with inser- 
tion, which can be of lace 
or embroidery. The plain 
skirt is set into a poin- 
, ted band at the waist, to 
‘ which the bib is also at- 
tached. Those of our - x 
readers who object to pin up the apron bib can add straps 
about four inches wide, which will go over the shoulder and 


fasten to the band at the back. No. S chows one 


of those useful 
over-all pinafores 
made on a fitting 
yoke. The sleeve 
is of the new bal- 
loon or leg-of- 
mutton shape, 
which has the ad- 
vantage of being 
large at the top, 
and so gives room 
for the dress 
sleeve underneath. 
Embroidery trims 
the neck, yoke, 
and sleeves. 


No. 9. Here we have 
the handkerchief pina- 
fore, which is rather 
novel. Two large 
handkerchiefs are se- 
lected with pretty fancy borders. 


One of these is used for 
the centre of the pinafore, while the other is cut in two for 


the side pieces. The berder is cut off one side of the 
handkerchief, and this provides a band for the neck, and 
also trims the sleeves. A band is made for the waist of two 
pieces of embroidery sewn edge to edge, through which a 
ribbon is run which fastens the pinafore ‘at the back. 


Nos. 10, 11, and 12. These pretty little pinafores will 
be suitable for either boys or girls from two to four years 
of age. They can be made of diaper, fancy muslin, or 
cambric, and are trimmed with embroidery and ribbon. - 


No. 10 is made on a yoke, the material below being laid 
in pleats, divided by rows of insertion in front, while the 
backs are gathered and set on the yoke, The pleats are 
secured at the waist with a strap stitched on, to which a 
broad ribbon is attached and tied in a bow behind. 


No. 11. The long front of this pinafore is joined to a 
gathered skirt, and the join is hidden by a band which goes 
round the waist and buttons behind. The backs are cut in 
one length, and are pleated to the neck. Strips of em- 
broidery placed edge to edge form the V-shaped front, while 
the neck has a broad frill of embroidery and a small edge 
drawn on with coloured ribbon. 

No. 12. The flat pattern for this design is very similar to that 
used for No. 10, but the skirt in front is wider, and is laid 
in box pleats. ‘The backs, like those of No. 10, are cut with- 
out the skirt. The body is pleated, and has three strips of 
insertion laid on. ‘The shoulder-straps are also pleated. 


Flat patterns of either of the above-mentioned designs can 
be sent post free for 44d.— Address, F. F. Pattern, 9, Pater- 
noster Row, London, E.C. ; 


Bedtime. 
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“¢Where’s Aunt Annie ? 


What did you push me out of the train for ?’” 
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GERALD’S DILEMMA. 
BY EMMA LESLIE, 
Author of “ Bolingbroke’s Folly,” “ The Cousins,” “ The Gipsy Queen,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AN UNWORTHY MOTHER, 


TrreD as Gerald was when he went to bed, he was awake 
soon after day dawned the next morning, and finding, from 


the sounds he heard, that the farmer and his men were | 
already astir, he slipped on his clothes and went out into | 


the yard, hoping to hear something of little Frank. For the 
child’s continued absence made him fear that the gipsies 
had indeed carried him off, and with the child’s fate undis- 
eovered his patient’s return to consciousness was rather to 
be dreaded than desired, for her first question would be for 
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him, and, if it could not be answered satisfactorily, a relapse 
would be sure to ensue, z 

He was afraid to go near the sick chamber, lest he 
should meet the inquiring gaze of Miss Austin, mutely 
asking for news of her charge; and so finding that nothing 
had yet been heard of either the child or the gipsies during 
the night, he went down the grassy lane leading to the 
farm, and then out into the road towards the village. He 
could not do better, he thought, than walk along in this 
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direction, and if he did not meet anyone who could give him 
any news he could inquire there for the messenger who had 
gone in search of the lost child and hear whether he had 
returned home yet. 

Tt was a rough, ill-kept road, but now in the morning sun- 
shine, with the dew sparkling on the half-opened buds of 
the wild rose bushes, and the berries of the hawthorn in the 
hedges, Gerald could no longer yield to the depression that 
had weighed upon him all night. 

God’s voice of hope bidding him be of good cheer spoke 
through leaves and flowers and whispering breezes, and he 
was soon walking briskly along beside the cart tracks, restful 
and confident that God would bring light out of the present 
gloom and make the path of duty plain before him, though 
it might nct be so easy for him to tread, as he had fondly 
supposed when he left London. 

But, smooth or rough, he could trust the Father’s wisdom 
to lead him aright, and thus was able to cast his burden 
upon the Lord and rest in Him. 

His inquiries in the village, however, were without result 
in the way of discovering the child or hearing of the mes- 
senger, and he walked back to the farm at a brisker pace, 
for he began to fear that he should keep the breakfast wait- 
ing, and he was anxious to give as little trouble as possible. 

So, as soon as the farm was reached, he hurried in through 
the yard, without waiting to ask any further questions 
about the little boy, but resolving to go in another direction 
to look for him as soon as he had had his breakfast, when 
he was startled by the sound of a childish voice, and a dirty 
little face thrust eagerly forward as he went into the large 
sunny room. 

“ Where’s Aunt Annie ? 
the train for P” 

These were the questions that greeted Gerald as he walked 
into the kitchen; it was long after the usual breakfast hour, 
for he had walked some distance, but Mrs. Morrison had 
his meal ready when he went in, and just before he got back 
the man who had been following the gipsies came in leading 
little Frank. 

“So you've found him at last,” said Gerald, speaking to 
the man, but looking at the little boy who, without either 
hat or snokel, and with his remaining clothes torn and dirty, 
looked very different from the child who-had started on the 
journey with him yesterday. 

“ Where is auntie ?” asked the little boy again. 

“ He wasn’t with the gipsies, sir,” put in the man at this 
point; “he’s been along of a young wagabone who likes to 
live in the woods, night an’ day, if he can get the chance. A 
wery wicked boy he is, sir!” 

“ How was it you went with him ?” asked Gerald. 

“ He isn’t wicked!” protested the little boy indignantly ; 
“he telled me about the birds, and showed me their nests, 
and he knows where the rabbits live, and the squirrels !” 

“Just learning to be a poacher, sir, as you can see,” said 
one of the farmer’s men who had followed them in, and 
stood looking down at little Frank. 

Certainly his appearance did not recommend his new 
friend as a safe companion for little boys, for the child’s 
face and clothes were ina deplorable condition with scratches, 
rents, and dirt, and Gerald was wondering whether he ought 
to take him at once to his aunt’s room, or whether Mollie 
had not better make him a little more tidy first. 

He had seen Mrs. Morrison, and learned that Miss Austin 
had passed a very restless night, and he was anxious to go 
and see for himself whether there was any improvement in 
‘her condit‘on, and he had thought the presence of little 
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Frank might arouse her perhaps, and produce a favourable 
change in her, if she could grasp the idea that the child was 
safe and well. 

But he must be made to look a little more like the 
nephew she had lost than he did at present, and so he 
decided to defer this visit for the present, and go alone to 
the invalid’s room. 

He saw at once that she was no better; that probably 
the fever would run its course now, and that it would 
depend upon the strength of her constitution whether she 
survived or sank under the severity of the attack. She 
showed no consciousness of his presence, but when he laid 
his cool, steady hand upon her head, she gradually ceased to 
roll it so incessantly, so that Gerald knew that he had it in 
his power to relieve her, and even soothe and strengthen her 
for the life-and-death strugele which this was likely to be. 

“She has not been so quiet as this all night, sir,” said 
Mollie, who had been sitting up with the patient. 

“Tt is something to know what will calm and soothe her. 
I will go and get my breakfast now, but I shall not be long 
before [am back again; keep her as quiet as possible,” he 
added as he left the room. 

Here was another discovery for the young doctor, and 
one he was determined to test, for if he could by the mere 
laying on of his hand, calm the restlessness of the fevered 
brain, it was a proof that this might be used in the cure of 
disease to a much greater extent than had hitherto been 
imagined. 

He went tohis breakfast full of this idea, and had almost 
forgotten the little pickle who had been the cause of all 
the trouble, until he was brought in to have some breakfast 
with him. 

“Where is auntie ? ” once more asked the child. 

Gerald did not know much about children, but he made 
up his mind that it would be best to tell him the truth at 
once, and so he said: 

¢ She i is very ill. Frankie; you made her ill running away 
yesterday. Why did you go away without waiting for us?” 

“ Auntie pushed me out of the train, and you was such a 
long time,” said the little boy, winking very hard to keep 
the tears out of his eyes. “ What did God make auntie ill 
for?” he asked. 

“Tt was you, Frankie. It is not fair to say that God 
does a thing when it is all our fault. God sent us where we 
could get help for auntie because He was sorry you had 
made her so ill.” 

The little boy nodded: 

“Joe says that’s what God does for the birds and things, 
because He loves them; He shows them how to build their 
nests and hide in their holes so as men shan’t find ’em. Joe 
wouldn’t let me touch the lark’s nest that we found in the 
field, but he let me peep in and see the little ones open 
their mouths. Oh! they did look funny!” added the little 
boy. 

Gerald could only sit and look at him in open-eyed wonder 
as he related this and a good deal more that Joe had told 
him about the habits and doings of the creatures of the fields 
and woods; he and Joe had been out all night, it seemed, 
watching the rabbits and moles until Frank went to sleep, 
and then Joe had carried him to a little cave where the men 
found them both early in the morning. 

“T must see this Joe—this friend of yours; but now I 
want you to tell me your name and where you live!” 

But before the child could answer there was the sound of a 
gig drawing up at the door, and the next minute Mrs. Burnett 
entered the room, looking hot and anxious and somewhat 
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angry, as her eyes fell upon Gerald in his usual health, when 
she had expected to find him ill— 

“What !—what have you brought me on this wild-goose 
chase for ?” she asked, dropping into a chair in her amaze- 
ment. : 

“ Because I am in a dilemma, mother, and—” 

“They told me at the village down below that you had a 
‘lady with you,” interrupted Mrs. Burnett, fanning herself in 

her anger; “surely you have not ben so foolish as to forget 
me and go and get married!” 

For answer to this Gerald burst into a loud laugh, and 
then he went and hastily closed the door. “No, no, mother,” 
he said, when he could speak, “I am too poor to think of 
getting married ; it is this little boy who has got us into this 
muddle—for muddle it is, and I don’t see my way out of it 
yet.” Then he related once more the events of the last 
twenty-four hours, saying as he concluded, “ I could not do 
less than I have done, you see, mother.” 

“T don’t see at all,” said Mrs. Burnett, tartly. 

“ But, mother, this lady was quite——” 

“ A stranger to you; there was no need for you to trouble 
yourself about her in the way you have. Whycouldn’t you 
leave the railway people to find the child and look after his 
aunt?” 

“They did what they could, but as I was in the carriage 
when the accident happened, I was bound to——” 

“No such thing; what you ought to have done, was to 
hand the lady over to the care of the station-master ang 
come home to me by the next train. Of course I expected 
you, but you never did consider me in your arrangements, 
although I have done so much for you.” 

“Now, mother, it is not fair to say that,” protested 
Gerald; “I have thought of you, and I have some news for 
you. All the expense I may have incurred through this I 
shall be able to pay, for Dr. Todd has asked me to become 
his assistant, and you know what that means, for he is one 
of the first doctors in London. I did not decide to accept 
his offer at once. I thought I would talk to you about that, 
and something else first, but now I see it would be best to 

-aecept this offer, and so I shall write to the doctor to-day 
and tell him I shall be ready to go to him very shortly.” 

“ Why not go at once? What was the other plan you 
were going to talk to me about? You must remember I 
cannot help you any further, Gerald. If that miserly old 
uncle of yours had come forward as I thought he would, 
things would be different for both of us. Of course you 
would like to set up for yourself, and I must say it is a great 
shame you ¢an’t, with a rich uncle who could buy you a first- 
rate practice if he liked.” 

Gerald laughed. “ Who would have a raw medical student, 
if they could get any other doctor?” he said. 

“Well! I don’t know, you ought to be more than a raw 
medical student, the money it has cost me to pay for lectures 
and one thing and the other. I certainly thought I should 
soon see some of my money back,” she added, in a tone of 
reproach, 

“You shall, mother. Dr. Todd has offered me a very fair 
salary,and I promise to repay you every farthing I have cost 
you.” If there was a tone of bitterness in these words Mrs. 
Burnett failed to detect it, but she was not quite satisfied 
either. | 

“JT don’t see why you wanted to get mixed up with such an 
affair,” went on the lady, in a complaining tone. “The 
people are nothing to you—nothing to anybody, I should 
say,” she added, with a disparaging look at little Frank, 
whose appearance just now certainly was not exactly a recom- 


mendation to his friends, in the matter of clothes at all events. 

The child seemed to understand the iook, for he said, “I 
took my jacket off because I was so hot, and then I couldn’t 
find it.” 

A scornful smile parted the lady’s lips for a moment. 
“No little gentleman would take his coat off in the street,” 
she said, severely. 

“Tt wasn’t in the street,” protested Frank. “We was 
going to find a bird’s nest in the woods. Do you know Joe?” 
for to Frankie just now, Joe was the embodiment of all 
wisdom, and as this lady lived near at hand he supposed she 
probably knew his new friend, and would understand then 
why his clothes were not what they ought to be. 

In spite of his vexation and anxiety, Gerald had to turn 
to the window to hide the laugh he could not wholly restrain, 
as the lady and little boy stood looking at each other—she 
so prim and dainty in her summer attire, and Frank in his 
soiled, torn garments, looking at her with such unabashed 
curiosity as he asked if she knew Joe. 

The question itself she considered as beneath her notice, 
but the appearance of the child was an offence to her, and 
she said, turning to her son, “ I should think this was proof 
enough as to what these people are. He is a most ill-bred 
child.” 

“But that does not do away with the fact that a short 
time ago he was a lost child—lost, too, through my careless- 
ness to a great extent.” 

“ How.could that be ? ” demanded his mother. 

“Do you remember that I told you I stood talking to 
Lockyer until the train began to move, and then as there was 
barely time for me to jump into the carriage the door was 
not fastened securely—could not have been, or the little 
fellow would not have fallen out.” 

“ You pushed me out,” said Frank. 

“You wicked child to say such a thing as that,” exclaimed 
the lady, darting towards him to execute summary punish- 
mext for his offence. 

But the little boy ran to Gerald for protection. “You 
did push me out, didn’t you? or else it was auntie,” he 
said. 

It was clear that he had mistaken the jerk of the carriage 
for a push from one of his companions, and it was hard to 
convince him he had not been pushed. He was ready to 
admit that it was all in fun, and auntie might be sorry for it 
afterwards, but the idea he had taken up was firmly rooted 
in his mind and could not be dislodged at present. 

“Well, if you choose to stop here after this, to be 
accused by that child of purposely pushing him out of the 
railway carriage, you are more of an idiot than I supposed, 
Gerald Burnett—unless—unless you met this young woman 
by appointment,” she added, darting an angry, searching 
glance at her son. 

“Mother! how dare you make such a charge!” said 
Gerald, now thoroughly aroused. “Did I not tell you I 
had never seen the lady before? What have I done that 
you should think I would tell you a lie ? ” 

Mrs. Burnett saw that she had gone a little too far by her 
last insinuation, but still thought to turn it to account. 

“Very well, Gerald, I shall be quite willing to believe 
what you say, if you leave these people to come home with 
me at once. The farmer and his wife will take care of them 
until their friends find them, which they’ will very soon do 
through the railway people. We can leave word at all the 
stations down the line where the little boy may be found 
who fell out of the railway carriage, and depend upon it 
their friends will very soon come to claim them.” 
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“T hope they will, indeed,” said Gerald fervently, “as you 
refuse to help me.” 

“Help you! What help did you expect, pray? Ihave 
barely enough now for my little comforts, which are so neces- 
sary to one delicate as I am,” and the lady put her lace- 
trimmed handkerchief to her eyes in token of her distress 
at Gerald’s unfeeling conduct towards her. “ What should 
I be without my little comforts ? 
tone. 

Gerald stood silently regarding this handsome, well-got- 
up woman, and wondered whether it could be his mother, 
It was an awful revelation to the young fellow. He had 
been away from her so much the last three or four years 
that if he had ever seen this side of her character before 


” she wailed in a plaintive | 


he had forgotten it, and had ventured to indulge in | 
dreams that she would be ready to help him in his highest | 


aspirations after usefulness among his fellows, Now 
he saw that for him, as for many another, there was 


nothing beyond the bare treadmill of existence, the grinding | 


out of the world’s pelf, that she might surround herself with 
comforts. He remembered now how often his future carriage 
had been talked of—talk which he had regarded as mere 
joking at the time, but which to his mother was real 
enough, real as the money which had been advanced for his 
education, and which she evidently looked upon as seed, 
from which she expected to reap a plentiful harvest of 
luxury and grandeur by-and-by. Well, she should have it; 
she was his mother, and it was her due, perhaps. At all 
events, for the next few years he would work and toil to 
discharge this debt, and then, by-and-by, perhaps he might 
take up the larger, wider, grander work for God and his 
fellow-men, of which he had dreamed lately. Only he must 
discharge the duty so strangely laid upon him first. Honour 
at least demanded this of him, and so, after a pause, during 
which these thoughts passed rapidly through his mind, he 
said— 

“Tam afraid I have expected too much of you, mother ; 
I will do what is necessary for Miss Austin, and then go 
back to London and take up my work under Doctor Todd.” 

“ Why not go home with me for a few days first P” asked 
Mrs. Burnett. 

But Gerald shrank from further companionship with 
his mother. They had drifted apart, so widely apart 
that they could no longer understand each other, and to 
Gerald it would be extremely irksome to have to pass even 
a few days in his mother’s company just now, so he said— 

“ You see it would be impossible for me to come home 
with you now, mother. I must and will stay here until Miss 
Austin’s friends come to claim her; but .as soon as I am 
relieved of my duty here I think I had better go and begin 

work, for, as you say, your little comforts onaht not to be 
curtailed.” 

“Well, I am very glad to find you have some sense of 
your duty; Gerald,’ said Mrs. Burnett, in a tone of intense 
satisfaction. “TI shall not think ae most inconvenient 
journey has been altogether in vain if I have accomplished this 
much, though I still think that your duty as a son ought 
to teach you that Ineed you to take me home quite as 
much as this stranger needs you here.” 

“We won't go into that question again, mother,” said 
Gerald, ““we must agree to differ about that. I see that 
you could do nothing more than Mrs, Morrison is able to 
do for us, and so it would be quite useless for you to stay 
longer, for I think it would only weary and vex you to be 
in this dull place.” 

“Yes, it would,” assented the lady; “and so, as soon as 


I have had some luncheon, I shall get them to drive me 


back to the railway station, for I want to go to Miss May’s 
garden party this evening.” 

Gerald smiled. A garden party was too important an 
event to be missed by his mother, and so he bade her 
farewell with a certain sense of relief that she had come— 
and gone back again. Yet somehow he felt bitterly dis- 
appointed. Unconsciously to himself, he had been hoping 
that his mother would help him to attain this higher life— 
this life of thought and helpfulness for his fellows; but now 
he saw that this elegant, fashionable lady, hugging her 
“little comforts,” could have no sympathy with the hopes 
and aspirations that had been born in him, and that for her 
sake—to repay the debt he owed to her, he must live the 
ordinary struggling life of the average medical man, who 
had made it his object in life to “get on,” although such 
a career was to Gerald now utterly distasteful, : 

(Continued on page 65.) 
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By the Author of “ About Jesus,” About our Father,” ete. 

“Thus shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, your shoes on 
your feet, and your staff in your hand; and ye sha eat it in 
haste: it is the Lord’s passover” (Hxod. xii. 11). 


‘Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep 
the feast” (1 Cor. v. 7). 


I_xmost fancied I heard him speak, 
That aged sire ’mid the girded band’; 
° For soon their feet must go forth to seek 
The joyous rest of the promised land. 


~ “Nis slain,” he said, “‘and the sprinkled blood 
Guards angel-like at the homestead door: 
The lamb has given its precious flood; 
The lamb has died, and we die no more. 


“Come, let us feast on the victim slain :” 
And the old man raised his hands in thanks, 
“For we are leaving the captive’s chain, 
And need be strong for the warrior ranks.” 


“ What, start with fear! No, we cannot see 
The sprinkled blood on the side-posts now ; 

But God sees all, and His word to thee, 
Thou first-born child, is His oath, His vow. 


“Thou need’st not tremble! Hark! ’twas the shriek 
Of those unsheltered, unknown, unsaved ; 

Be calm! and strength for the journey sool, 
And the desert march that must soon be prayed? 


“But, father, I sinned.” “ Be hushed, my child, 
God deals not now with His people’s guilt, 

Else all must perish ; but all defiled : 
Are sheltered safe by the blood-stream spilt.” - 


So Death, the slayer, went through the land; 
He looked for blood, and he passed all by 

Where he saw the scarlet sentry stand : 
Where that was lacking, a soul must die. 


And this the scene on the inner side 
That sprinkled door, Hope’s feast, calm trust. 
And Jesus now is our Lamb: He died : 
That we might live, though our death were just. 


Are you made safe by the drops He shed ? ‘ 
Is Jesus yours and His sprinkled blood P 

Then feast, well girded, prepared to tread ‘ 
Life’s desert, till brought o’er death’s Jordan flood, 
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LOVE AND LAW. 


BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 


Author of “ An Auntie’s Notions about Children,” ete. 


Tr is difficult to say how, or by whom, was first originated 
the notion that love and law must be opposed, or, at least, 
unsympathetic with one another. Perhaps it was whispered 
by the serpent of Eden into the ear of Eve, and so descended 
through cach successive generation until the present. 
Certainly the error is nowadays widespread. 

Children seem to fall into it almost from their first dawn 
of intelligence, Mother is “kind” when she will let them 
do as they like, and “cross” when she cannot. The teacher 
is “a dear” so long as no improper tendency calls for re- 
straint, or neglected duty has to be entorced; but only let 
her feel compelled to administer correction, or insist upon 
obedience to some just rule, and the love speedily evaporates, 
the smiles give place to frowns, and, ceasing to credit her 
with any kindliness or affection towards them, her erewhile 
caressing pupils are too ready to dub her ‘‘a disagreeable 
old thing.” Even grown persons appear to cling to the 
same mistaken idea, or why do so many hold the heresy 
that Divine Love has provided us with a means of escape 
from Divine Law, instead of a new and better way of 
fulfilling it ? 

Law is, apparently, regarded by the majority of persons, 


both old and young, more or less in the light of tyranny—an | 


unwarrantable interference with the liberty of the individual ; 
anything in the-shape of a rule which happens to clash with 
their selfish desires stirs up immediate and unreasoning re- 
bellion. How the notice, “ Visitors are requested to keep 
off the grass,” arouses in many vulgar minds (and in some 
who would be indignant at the imputation of vulgarity) a 
feeling of resentment and possible defiance! They do not 
reflect that in parks and places frequented by many feet 
such a restriction is essential, if the grass is to preserve 
anything of that delicious verdure so grateful to the eye; it 
is arule made, if not in positive love, yet with regard to the 
“ greatest pleasure to the greatest number.” Turf unguarded 
by such prohibitions is, in the neighbourhood of large towns 
at least, soon trodden into the yellowness of hay, if the 
ground it covered is not eventually worn quite bare. As 
another instance of this instinctive revolt against law, we 
remember noticing how many persons deliberately dis- 
regarded those prominently placed injunctions, “ Keep to the 
right,” and “ Keep to the left,” in the subterranean passage 
to the exhibition grounds at South Kensington; a few 
showing by their remarks that they felt something resembling 
annoyance at being thus enjoined, not considering that it 
is solely for the greater comfort and convenience of passengers 
that the notice is displayed. : ee 

That numerous oppressive laws have been enacted no one 
ean deny, which fact has,no doubt, done its share in producing 
the disastrous impression above mentioned. But law 
originally was the outcome of love, and the great majority 
of existing legislations, both public and private, are un- 
doubtedly framed for the good of the community at large. 
That children should be early imbued with this view of the 
matter would surely tend to the development of law-abiding 
citizens, With this object we strongly deprecate the en- 
forcement of many rules, or of blind’ obedience, Regulations 
should be few, reasonable, and really prompted by a desire 
for the benefit of those ruled. Selfishly imposed restraints 
cannot but be detected and justly resented by the victims. 


Much harm is done, we cannot but fear, by persons in 
authority forgetting that law, whether temporary or abiding, 
should be rooted in love, and placing upon those beneath 
them the galling yoke of compulsions and restrictions not 
good in themselves, but only sisted upon for the display 
of power or to save trouble. “ Now, you sit down on that 
chair, and if you move again I'll punish you !” an unthinking 
nurse or elder sister may say to a restless child, who simply 
wants more freedom to exercise its healthful limbs rather 
than arbitrary restraint ; when possibly her only excuse for 
so severe an impvsition is that she wants to 1ead a book or 
trim a hat instead of romping with the child, or taking him 
out. This is not the way to gain cheerful compliance, No 
command should be issued, except under pressing necessity, 
which is naturally burdensome or very difficult of fulfilment, 
for revolt and disobedience will only be encouraged thereby. 
But essential laws should be firmly and constantly insisted 
upon; their observance, and a sense of respect for authority 
in general, will be assisted if the reason for their existence 
be explained and the resultant benefit pointed out. 

We should never assume that rebellion is inherent in the 
young, and appear therefore to expect it. This isan error 
that youthful mothers and teachers seem very readily to 
commit. Some even issue injunctions in the challenging 
tone of those who take it for granted that all authority is 
distasteful, and will be resented. “ You had better not let 
me see you” do so-and-so, is another erroneous form of 
prohibition, inferring, though of course nothing of the sort 
is meant, that secret transgression is quite to be anticipated. 

Here, also, we cannot but express regret that anyone 
should make even childish rebellion against the command of 
those older and wiser a subject for mirth or a source of 
amusement. Too many and too popular are the tales, 
especially for boys, which captivate by representing school 
and other rules, even the law of the land, as despotic, and to 
be evaded on any occasion and by any means. “Fun,” 
according to the writers of such stories, consists in disobeying 
the powers that be, and the greatest hero is he who sets 
them at defiance as often and as successfully as possible. 
This is nothing less than inciting to anarchy on a small 
scale. 

Another, and extremely subtle, mistake is that of ex- 
pressing love hy the relaxaticn ef good laws, “ Early to 
bed,” for instance, is a wise rule; it is instituted, or should 
be, not in order that the children may be “ got out of the 
way,” but because early sleep and plenty of it is needful for 
them to grow healthy, and be cheerful and well; this being 
so, it is weakening to their respect for beneficent decrees if 
caresses and coaxing and an awakening of maternal tender- 
ness are allowed to result in the wise rule being causelessly 
set aside. It seems to justify the supposition that love, if 
it could always be thus brought into play, would always 
supersede not that regulation only, but all others which 
may be in any way distasteful to thoughtless childhood. To 
reward little folks, morever, for good behaviour, by excusing 
the performance of necessary duty, must also convey the 
idea that duty is a sort of imposition from which escape is 
desirable. 

It is only by making our charges fully to understand that 
the precepts to which we require their submission are the 
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outcome of love and of an earnest desire for their highest 
welfare, that we are likeiy to be successful in impressing 
upon them a realisation of the fact that their professions of 
love to us are comparatively valueless if unaccompanied by 
obedient endeavours. And unless we can accomplish this 
teaching as regards ourselves and what are called the secular 
obligations of life, we are scarcely likely to instil into their 
minds the corresponding, but infinitely more exalted truths 
of our relationship and duty towards our Heavenly Master, 
and the injunctions which He has left for our perfecting in 
Divine grace ; truths that often seem strangely ignored even 
by those who call themselves after His name. 

“Tf ye love me,” Jesus said, “keep My commandments ” 
commandments that are themselves an expression of His 
love tous. To which the Apostle adds, “ Love is the fulfil- 
ling of the law.” 

ro 
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TueERz is one glory of youth; another, like the sun shining 
in his strength, of wise maturity; still another—mild, 
chastened, beneficent—of old age. It is beautifully sym- 
bolised by the silver crown that refines the plainest features. 

“Mamma,” asked a serious-eyed child, looking up from 
her favourite Sunday book, “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Did you 
ever know anybody who lived in the Land of Beulah?” 

“ Yes, dear,” dropping her voice that it might not reach 
the patriarch who watched the sunset from the porch, 
“ Grandpapa does.” 

From a letter written in his ninety-first year, four pages 
in length and transcribed in clear characters, the following 
extract is taken :— 

“ As I write, a blue-bird begins to sing in the lilac bush 
outside my office window. I have always loved birds and 
flowers. On this bright Easter Monday I am thinking how 
unlikely it-is that I shall be here when the next comes. Ah, 
well! if not, then where ‘everlasting spring abides.’ The 
dark river has dwindled to a summer brook, so narrow, 
that I fancy sometimes I hear the birds sing on the other 
side.” 

The most significant phrase in the quotation is “ my oftice 
window.” ‘This man, never especially hale in body, found 
at the top of the hill of life fertile level lands in which he 
dwelt and wrought until one week before he stepped over to 

the near and familiar other side. He was necessary to his 
household so long as he drew mortal breath. The key of his 
continued vitality was given (had it been needed by those 
who knew him) in his last message to his absent sons, 
uttered ten minutes before his tongue was stilled for ever. 

“Tell them to take good care of Jim.” 

“ Jim,” aged seventy, was a faithful coloured servant who 
had driven or walked with his master to “the office” every 
day for over a quarter of a century. 

It is self-absorption that carves wrinkles in the face and 
streaks the hair with grey. Kindly thought and labour for 
others dependent and beloved—the living out of and not in 
the petty round of personal and individual interests—keep 
heart and energies fresh. 

“T have been too busy to count the years. I suppose 
some have slipped by BEDE eed and’so I have made a mis- 

calculation by a dozen or so,” was tke explanation given by 
a grandmother when asked how she had kept herself so 
preposterously young. 

Forget the years, or register them by blessings, and they 
will forget you.—* Arm-chair and Footstool,” in The Home- 
Maker. 


THE MUMMIES OF THE PHARAOHS. 
Tue resurrection of Egypt is a romance. At once in the 
stories of the explorers and in the results it reads like fable. 
Fancy the ancient embalming art of the Egyptians-—an art 
finer than that of the modern apothecary—and the un- 
daunted resolution of a few selected scholars and excavators, 
joining hands to enable us to look on the very lineaments of 
the Pharaohs with whom we are made acquainted in the Bible, 
the kings who oppressed the chosen people, with their wives, 
their ministers, their trusted secretaries and priests. If you 
could go to the museum at Bulaq, you could look on them 
face to face and judge what manner of men they were. 
Iiven if you stay at home you can get a good photograph of 


| those venerable mummies, disengaged from their many 


swathings of fine linen, and, as you look on it, have your mind 
carried back to Egypt in its flowering time, when the riches 
of the whole earth seemed to be gathered there; when her 
granaries contained a reserve of corn sufficient to meet the 
demand of other countries of the East when famine fell 
upon them, due to the overflowing of the mysterious Nile, 
which it is hardly surprising that they came to worship 
under many forms; when Egypt sat crowned and sacred 
beside her mysterious river, and enclosed by double 
ranges of limestone rock, seemed closed in, inviolate, with 
the great deserts on either side, beyond, stretching away into 


| the dim distance, with visions of pyramids, and temples, and 


palaces, and obelisks and colossal statues rising on every hand. 

Egypt is one great sepulchre. The vast buildings raised 
at many points have perished; whole cities have been so 
completely wrecked and pillaged that even their sites are 
doubtful. Memphis is utterly gone; Thebes is but a 
ruin, though, luckily, enough remains to show what skill 
the Egyptians had as architects and builders; Karnac still 
lifts its head, but enough only to hint to the imagination 
what it was in its splendour; and the temple of Rameses I. 
at Medinet Abou, shattered and crumbling, tells still of the 
wealth of carvings, and fretwork, and mosaic that adorned it. 
But the cities of the dead to a large extent remain, whether 
guarded by pyramid or mastaba, or deep cut in the solid rock. 
Even here, however, the rapacity of the modern Arab and 
the curiosity of the “enlightened traveller” have done not 
a little to despoil and ravage. Mummies have for many 
years been a stock-in-trade for the native “adventurer,” 
and, as we shall see, it was only by a stroke of fortune 
that Pharaoh the Oppressor and his circle were saved for us. 

It is only some sixty years since the key was found to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, which were imagined to be merely a 
priestly cipher, and the discovery revealed that they were the 
written language of a people. Francois Champollion’s happy 
inspiration has been fruitful. The key once obtained, dis- 
covery no more proceeded blindfold. One inscription was 
found to throw light upon another; link by link has been 
drawn out of the earth, to shape something like a complete 
chain of history ; and what was antiquity not long ago isnow 
comparatively modern history, so far has research been 
carried, alike by Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germanis, who 
here work in amity and good-fellowship. Even as we write 
the details of the discovery by M. Naville, working in the 
footsteps of M. Mariette, of a new city and temple at Bu- 
bastis, with all their grandeur, and beauty, and unique sug- 
gestion and historical interest, are being published, carrying 
the mind back far, far beyond the time of Pharaoh the 
Oppressor, which is proved by the fact that he is found 
guilty of having here erased inscriptions of much earlier 
kings, to inscribe his own name instead—a thing of which he 
was guilty in many places, even to the resculpturing of the 
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Rameses II. (Sesostris) 1350 B.C, 


heads of sphinxes to his own 
likeness. This has led to his 
being called by Lenormant a 
vain and pretentious fellow, 
regardless alike of the laws 
of God and man, though he 
was a warrior, and, it is evi- 
dent, a skilful ruler too. 

The mummification of the 
Egyptians, which was prac- 
tised from a very early era, 
arose from their peculiar ideas 
of immortality. Not to go 
into such refinements as, in 
later days at al] events, 
came into vogue with the 
rise of a regular priesthood, 
it may be said that the 
Egyptians believed that the 
spizit would, at a very dis- 
tant time, return to inhabit 
the body, and that while the 
Khoo or Ba, or soul, was wan- 
dering about, disembodied, in 
a kind of Hades, the Ka, 
or double of the dead man, 
waited beside the body, 
and could be cheered or 
strengthened by the essence 
of foods or fruits, ete., 


brought as offerings by pious relatives. The tomb was nettially: 
constructed in separate chambers so as to allow this, the 
outside one being really a little chapel, between which and the 
tomb itself it was fancied that the Ka glided invisible but real. 
Hence an argument in Egyptian religion for the worship 
of ancestors. The existence of the Ka, and through the Ka 
of the Khoo or Ba, or soul, was held to be dependent on the 
preservation of the body or of an exact likeness: of it. 
By this means only could the Ka be held to life, and so the 
trinity of personality in man be preserved. This was the 
reason why, in addition to the mummy, and in the tomb 
beside it, were statues, sometimes many statues, carved in 
the most enduring of stones, diorite or granite, reproducing 
with all faithfulness the features and expression of the dead 
man. These statues were not executed to be looked on by 
mortal eye, neither to draw praise to the sculptor nor to 
recall to friends the man departed, but to be sealed up in the 
chamber with the mummy, so as to guarantee reunion 
should the mummy by any chanee decay or fall to ashes. 
This was one of the main elements in determining the 
character of Egyptian sculpture, which was grave, majestic, 
colossal, realistic ; for it would seem that size had nothing to 


do with the effect, but only the likeness, and many of the 


statues were beyond life-size. If the man were a dwarf or 
deformed the statue must repeat everything—no idealisation 
or refinement allowed—else if the mummy failed the Ka 
might not know the statue and cling to it, but fall also into 
dissolution. ; 

The mumray of Rameses II. was not found in the tomb 
where it had been originally laic, and great concern was 
caused to the explorers when its place was found empty. 
It had been carried off. Suspicion fell on a certain band of 
Arabs, with whom all methods were tried to get them te 
divulge the secret. They were imprisoned, bastinadoed, 
with no result. At last it struck one of the leaders of the 


Temple of Rameses II. at Medinet 
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-~ withsome of the valuables from the outside cases removed ; 
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exploring party to try kindness. After a certain time this, 
and a handsome present, succeeded in worming the secret out 
of one of the men; and in acave in the rocks at some distance 
Rameses and his circle were found packed close together, 


for the cartouche of the king was always engraved there. 
The inscriptions on the cases and on the linen over the 
breast, as is invariable, all told plainly who was there em- 
balmed, while the manner of embalmment, the quality of 
the linen, and the valuables in the hand of the mummy 
would alone have told of royalty. There can be no doubt 
that this is the very mummy of the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion—Ra-messu, or “the Loved of Ra,” the Sun-God. 
_ And not only so, but it is also told that these inscriptions 
were written by the hand of the high-priest Pinotem. 
’ Professor Maspero, who unwound ‘the mummy in the 
presence of the Khedive and other distinguished persons, 
- thus describes the aspect of Rameses II. :— 

“The head is long and small in proportion to the body; 
the forehead is low and narrow, the brow-ridge prominent ; 
the eyebrows are thick and white; the eyes are small and some- 
what close together; the nose is long, thin, arched like the 
noses of the Bourbons; the temples are sunken; the cheek- 
bones are prominent; the ears are round, standing out from 
the head, and pierced like those of a woman for the wearing 
of earrings; the jawbone is massive and strong, the chin 
very prominent, the mouth small but thick-lipped; the 
moustache and beard are thin; the teeth are brittle, but 
white and well preserved. . . . Finally, it may be said that the 
_ face of the mummy gives a fair idea of the face of the living Seti I., 1400 B.C. 

king. Even under the somewhat grotesque disguise of 

mummification there is plainly to be seen an air of sovereign majesty, of 
resolve, and of pride. The chest is broad; the shoulders are square; the 
arms are crossed upon the breast ; the hands are small and dyed with henna ; 
the feet are long and slender, somewhat flat-soled, and dyed like the hands. 
The corpse is that of an old man, but of a vigorous and robust old man. 
We know, indeed, that Rameses II. reigned for sixty-seven years, and that 
he must have been nearly one hundred when he died.” 

The type of features is, of course, highly different from that of the native 
Egyptian, but we know that this dynasty were of the same race as the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings. Mr. J. A. Payne, with great labour and in- 
genuity, traces back the lineage of this king, by the father’s side to Chaldea, 
and by the mother’s side to Mesopotamia; and thus finds that a certain 
forced interpretation to a clause of the following text, making it apply to 
the Babylonian captivity, is no longer necessary, since those kings of Egypt 
might well be called Assyrians: 


“For thus saith the Lord God, 
My people went down aforetime to Egypt to sojourn there, 
And the Assyrian oppressed them without cause.” 


Seti I, who preceded Rameses, was a great king, a warrior, and a man 
of strong religious sense, the builder of some of the most magnificent monu- 
ments of Egypt. He erected the great temple to Osiris at Abydos, a great 
palace at Thebes, and to him is due the famous Hall of Columns at Karnac, 
on the remains of which the most skilled architects of to-day gaze with wonder 
and admiration. On the columns of this hall all his achievements are recorded, 
more especially his many battles with Assyrians, Khitas, and other peoples. 
He built his own tomb, and on so bold and magnificent a plan that it has never 
been equalled, not to say surpassed. And neither his achievements nor his 
body have perished. Here is the photograph of the head of his mummy, so 
clear and well preserved that you can still read in the features dignity, 
power of thought, concentration, resolution, and most of the traits that 
go to make a great man. In our final illustration you have him at full 


length, hands crossed over the breast—a figure tall and handsome, and full 
of command, E. Conner Gray. 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


GReEAT waves rolling in and breaking in foam-wreaths at the 
bar, then spending themselves on the snowy sand; a grey, 
low-bending sky and angry gusts of wind, growing colder 
with the coming on of night. Far as the eye could see in 
the outer world the gathering of the forces of nature be- 
tokened an approaching storm, and happy wives welcoming 
beloved husbands home from the day’s toil looked around 
the dear circle at the fireside with the added touch of enjoy- 
ment and thankfulness which the indoor tranquillity afforded 
by contrast with the exterior chill. Who has not felt the 
blissful sense of peace and shelter which descends upon one’s 
own home when there are tumult and disquietude without, 
and within warmth, cosiness, a well-spread table, sweet 
voices, and congenial intercourse P 

To and fro on the tempestuous shore, wrapped from head 
to foot in an oilskin cloak, heavy waterproof boots on his 
feet, and a cap pulled well down over his eyes, Roger Oldham, 
of the Life-Saving Service, paced his self-chosen beat. To 
his trained faculties every indication showed that the wildest 
night of the wild season was imminent, and seaman though 
he was, accustomed to scenes of confusion and excitement, 
he had never been able to steel his heart against wretchedness, 
nor to witness with indifference the sufferings of human 
beings in mortal peril. 

His comrades, crowding around the fire in the small, 
strongly-built cabin where their long, lonesome winteis were 
spent, smiled at Roger’s absorption. Themselves rough, 
sinewy fellows, with red, weather-beaten faces, well-knit 
limbs, and fearless eyes, they still respected the “ old man’s ” 
tenderness, which had in it something almost womanly. One 
and all they knew that under the old tar’s sea-jacket beat a 
brave and chivalric heart, and that none was so steady, so cool, 
and so full of resources as he in the moment of emergency. 

“ He never forgets the day when his boat was lost on the 
Banks,” said Pete Osborn, watching from the little window 
the steady tramp, back and forth, up and down, of the 
sturdy, grizzled figure. 

“Nor the three boys who were lost then,” added Jack 
Fay. ‘That killed his poor wife, you know, and Uncle 
Roger has never been the same man since. He made a vow 
at her grave, they say, that for the rest of his time, longer 
or shorter, he’d save lives if he could, please God.” 

“Well, he’s kept it, poor old fellow,” said Lem Price. 
“ Boys, we’d best look to it that we’ve everything ready in 
case a ship misses her reckoning in this storm. — It’s an ugly 
bit of shore here, and the staunchest craft is safe to go to 
pieces if she gets caught among these rocks, when the sea 
takes to boiling as she does in a,nor’easter like this.” 

Miles inland a bright, sweet home had put on festival 
array for the greeting of a dear one who was expected to 
return from a far-off land. Not acorner of the house from 
attic to cellar but had been cleaned and renovated till it 
shone with the newness and freshness of paint, paper, and 
artistic adornment. 

“Tt’s a pity we got everything done so soon, grandma,” 
said Florence, the young daughter of the house, dancing 
merrily into the sitting-room where the dearest old lady in 
the wofld, seated in the easy-chair which was her throre, 
directed the operations of a large household, always with 
perfect ease and composure of manner ; mistress a a system at 
once so rigid and so elastic that it infin ged on no one’s liberty, 
yet added to every one’s comfort. Some rarely endowed 
women there are who have the gift of perfect management, 
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| sleep, leaving strict orders that he must be called on the § 


cultivated by years of tact and patience, to that degree that 
in their administration of home trusts there is never the 
slightest friction, there is always the most delightful harmony, _ 

A shade of anxiety flickered across the quiet face. a 

“Your sister may be here at any moment, Flo, James 3 
says the Golden Dragon is overdue, and I confess 1 am 
solicitous. I would rather have to wait some days yet than 
have her tossing about on the Jersey coast in such weather as 
this. Poor Marion! Itisasad home-coming for her, the dar- 
ling. We must do all we can to make her happy among us.” — 

As Mrs. Dunbar spoke, the rain dashing a shower of spray 
against the windows, the long howl of the wind down the 
chimney, and the rattling of the shutters told of the increas- — 
ing vehemence of the tempest. 

Florence drew the crimson curtains, lighted the lamp, set 
a crystal vase with a cluster of mignonette and a great 
Jacqueminot rose on the table beside it, and seating herself 
with some pretty fancy-work, began humming a tune under 
her breath. Too young and inexperienced to be apprehensive, 
she looked from time to time at her grandmothev’s face, with 
the flicker of trouble hovering shadow-like over its placidity, 
and half wondered that a doubt of Marion's safety could 
enter any one’s mind, 

“Why, grandma,” she said aloud, “God will bring her 
here to us. Haven’t we all been praying for her ever since 
she started? I won’t let myself think of danger. The ~ 
Golden Dragon isa splendid vessel, and Captain Russell isthe 
best commander in the company’s service. Don’t let us borrow — 
trouble. What fun it will be to have a baby in the house!” — 

“It is wrong to forecast disaster,” said Mrs. Dunbar, — 
“ He holdeth the wavesin the hollow of His hand; ‘the sea 
is His and He made it.’ We will have our supper, Florence, 
and by-and-by you shall ea some of my favourite hymns, 
before we go to our beds.” | 

Meanwhile night deepened ominously on the sea. The — 
Golden Dragon, | almost home from the other side of the 
globe, had encountered rough weather often in her time, — 
but on this voyage some of her machinery had given way, — 
and her progress had been very slow for the last few days. 
Her indefatigable captain had watched night and day, ~ 
giving himself scarcely time to eat, and not thinking of sleep. — 
But as the home-land was growing hourly nearer, and a trusty — 
pilot came on board, he felt relieved, and, yielding to the 
demands of worn-out nature, went to his cabin for an hour's — 


HIS 


— 


instant if anything were required of him, 
The weary head once on the pillow, he fell into a slumber 
so profound that it lasted until, with a lurch and a shock — 
which startled passengers and crew, and made the ship — 
shiver and shudder lke a sensate thing in agony and terror, 
the Golden Dragon struck, but for the thick blanket of fog 
in full sight of shore, on the jagged teeth of a sunken rock. 
The pilot entrusted with so much precious life and treasure _ 
was untrustworthy. A drop too much of the liquor which — 
steals men’s brains and palsies their hands had unfitted ba : 
for his task. # 
Words cannot describe the mental distress of Captain a 
Russell. To a sailor his ship is dear as his bride; it is 
guarded as his most priceless possession; its loss means the ~ 
loss of all that makes hfe worth livmg—reputation, personal — 
honour, the opportunity to work. The shipowners and the 
travelling public are alike shy of a captain who has had the 
supreme misfortune to lose his ship, 4 
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Everything that Captain Russell could do to save the 
lives of his passengers he proceeded to do. “The women 
first,” was the command, and the bouts, always in readiness 
for such a crisis, were manned and launched over the side of 
the vessel. Grim old sailors shook their grizzled heads iu 
despair as they saw these preparations. Dawn was struggling 
with the murk of the night, and the storm was subsiding as 
the birth of another day drew near, but no boats could live 
in so turbulent a sea. 

And where were they? The pilot, feebly deprecating and 
ashamed of his imbecility, made a guess at the locality, and 
the captain’s knowledge of the coast bore him out in the 
matter, but still there was uncertainty. The passengers, 
from very helplessness, some of them staying their souls on 
God, and therefore endowed with a courage which surpasses 
the stoicism of mere animal fortitude, were quiet and 
watchful. It was strange amid the uproar of the waves to 
observe the silence on ihe ship, already filling and sinking, 
and doomed to go to pieces on the reef. 

Suddenly the gleam of a clear. silvery light cleaving the 
darkness like the stroke of a scimitar, flashed out over the 
din and darkness, the star of hope on that wintry sea ! 

“ Rockets from the Life-Saving Station, God bless them! ” 
exclaimed the home-returning missionary, who, after years 
of heroic service in Burmah, seemed to have reached his 
native land only to die without touching it. Yet no one 
had been more efficient, reassuring, and stoadiass in cheerful- 
ness through the storm than himself. Like the first great 
Christian missionary, of whose heroism in a long encounter 
with a dreadful tempest we are told in the Acts, the presence 
of God’s servant on the ship was to the heartening of all on 
board and to the saving of their lives. 

The rockets, each attached to a cable with its fastening on 
the shore, were grasped by strong hands, and, quicker far 
than one would deem possible, the women and children, 
placsd in hampers and fastened securely, were drawa by 
the life-saving men over the breakers, through the foam, 
to the shore, where kind people from the neighbouring 
fishing-village were waiting to feed, warm, and clothe 
them, . ~ 

The first to Hs placed in the basket were Marion Leslie 
and her two-year-old boy. The fair young widow, whose 
husband had died of fever in India, had won all hearts by 
her gentleness and loneliness. Not a seaman on the ship 
who would not have died in her service if necessary, not a 
fellow-passenger who was not her sworn protector. 

Tied safely and strongly, her baby crowing and laughing 
in her arms, the little mother was drawn hand over hand 
through the rough, ccld, curdling waves to tho shore. 
Wheels and pulleys worked well. There was no lack of 
discipline among the brave fellows, who knew their business 
and were alert ‘to do it with Roger Oldham in command. 
It was Roger who caught the fainting woman and the baby 
rosy and sweet, from the salt Ee of the sea, and bore 
them both in his strong arms to the group of ministering 
women who were waiting to mareuade the ce life back 
into the weary veins. 

Tt was late the next day before Marion Leslie was able to 
_ proceed on her way to the mother who was waiting for her, 
praying for her, whose home and heart were so sweet a 
harbour after all the storms. Florence was wild over the 
_ beautiful baby, and her cup of joy was full when, one soft 
_ spring day, she accompanied her sister to the cottage where 
Roger Oldham, with a paper in his hand, was taking liis ease 
in the os 

Spring had returned with blossoms and birds, violets 


-wild as it is, I love it. 


blooming in shady places, the -grass growing green on the 
hills, and the brooks flashing merrily over the stones. 

There had been much talk « over what present Marion should - 
give the brave man who had saved her. Instinctively she 
felt that she could not offer him money ; the little she had 
seen of him in the hours which followed recovery from her 
first prostration assured her of that; but the impulse and 
yearning of her heart to give him something were not to be 
denied. Florence had suggested a Bible in ‘large print, and 
this had been selected, nee name in golden letters on the 
outside, and under it the verse which had been the aged 
grandmother’s comfort when she could not sleep for anxiety, 
« He holdeth the waters in the hollow of His hand.” When 
the baby, stepping fearlessly up and having all he could do 
to hold the heavy book in his chubby little hand, placed the 
gift on the old man’s knee, the rough head bowed for an 
instant and then a rarely.bright smile crossed the honest 
face. 

“ T reckon the Lord knows what He sends the storms for, 
madam, and why He gives some of us sucha lot of rough 
weather to go through before we get home. I never quite 
fall in with those words, ‘There shall be no more sea,’ for, 
But I suppose God ‘ll make up for 
the want of it somehow.” 

A shade of pallor crossed Mrs. Leslie’s face. She had 
never loved the ocean, and she dreaded it now more than 
ever; yet she sympathised with rough Roger, and would 
not strike a false note. 

“ He will give us there what is best for us, I am sure, Mr. 
Oldham. We shall be satisfied when we awake with His 
likeness. Satisfied! what more can we want?” 

“ Aye, what more ? ” 
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By the death of Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, one of the most 
helpful and most energetic of women workers has been re- 
moved from our midst. 

Mrs, Lucas took her stand as a public speaker in the cause 
of temperance and the emancipation of women, when very 
few of her sex had the courage openly to take part in a 
movement which was then decidedly unpopular, and which 
was treated with ridicule by the unthinking and indifferent 
portion of our fellow countrymen and women. Now that 
the way has been smoothed for them there is no lack of 
female advocates for every cause on every platform, and we 


; are apt to forget what honour is due to those brave pioneers 


who cleared off many difficulties frora the path of their 
successors. Among these early workers the name of 
Margaret Bright Lucas shines out brightly. 

This youngest daughter of the late Jacob Bright was 
born at Rochdale, on the 14th of July, 1818. She was sister 
to Mrs. Maclaren and to the present Jacob, and the late 
John Bright, the latter of whom she greatly resembled -in 
person. She married when young, Mr. Samuel Lucas, 
editor of the Morning Star. During her husband’s lifetime 
Mrs. Lucas took no active part in public affairs, but devoted 
herself to domestic duties and the care of her children—one 
of whom was born deaf and dumb. After the death of Mr. 
Samuel Lucas, in 1864, his widow—like many another, when 
deprived of her greatest earthly consolation, sought a wider 
sphere for her work, and, instead of selfishly giving way to 
her own grief, struck out a new course for herself, and rose 
superior to it, through a life of self-sacrifice and thought for 
others, 
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When Mrs. Lucas first visited America, she was so much 
struck by seeing what American women were doing for the 
cause of temperance that she resolved to follow their example 
in promoting total abstinence among her sisters in England. 
But it was not until two years later that she was able to 
take any active steps in the matter. 

In 1872, a grand demonstration of the Good Templars was 
held at Plymouth. Mrs. Lucas happened to be present, 
and the particulars of what ensued are as follows :-— 

Mrs. Lucas threw down a challenge—partly in jest, 


partly in earnest—to Mr. Raper, saying that she would join || 
the Good Templars if 
he would do the same. 
In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Raper 
mentioned this fact, 
with the result that 
a special lodge was en- 
rolled after the meet- 
ing, for the purpose of 


receiving two such 
welcome recruits. 

Mrs. Lucas soon 
became one of the 
most prominent . of 
female Good Tem- 
plars. She steadily 


rose through all the 
offices, being elected 
three years in succes- 
sion to the second 
highest rank—that of 
Grand Worthy Vice- 
Templar. In her quiet 


home at Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury, 
there hung on the 


walls of her. sitting- 
room two illuminated 
addresses which had 
been presented to 
Mrs. Lucas by the 
Good Templars, which 
she prized highly, and 
of which she was justly 
proud, 

But, without doubt, 
the most valuable act 
of Mrs. Lucas’s life 
was the forming of the 
British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, 
which was the out- 
come of a meeting held at Newcastle in 1876. This Asso- 
ciation comprises temperance societies of all kinds. It now 
numbers three hundred branches, and over thirty-one 
thousand members, including women of all ranks, and of 
many creeds. It isin touch with other temperance societies 
all over the world, and any member of the home branch, 
going to a foreign country, is there received as. a sister by 
that country’s temperance society, and no longer need feel 
herself a stranger in a strange land. 

Three years after the formation of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association; Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas was 
elected President, which post she held until her death. She 
visited America and Ireland on its behalf, and was present 


Mrs. Margaret 


at the great convention of the Women’s Christian Union, at 
Minneapolis, in 1887, when a petition for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic was started. This petition is being earnestly 
put \before every civilised government, and there is good 
reason to hope that in a few years a great part—if not 


| all—of what is demanded will be granted. The increased 
activity of the temperance members, and the number of bills, 


relating to the subject which are introduced into the House 


| of Commons, are cheering signs of the healthy spirit of the 
| times. 


Although in very delicate health, Mrs. Lucas presided over 
the great meeting held 
at the Memorial Hall, 
London, last summer, 
to welcome Mrs. Lea- 
vitt—the world organ- 
iser—and presented to 
her an address, 

‘Mrs, Lucas had not 


was a Winning and 
earnest speaker, | and 
her sweet, strong face, 
snow white hair, and 
neat quaker cap, added 
to the charm of her 
words, 

Although her hus- 
band. was a Roman 
Catholic, she always 
remained a member 
of the Society of 
Friends, and on more 
than one occasion 
caused some little 
surprise and amuse- 
ment by rising to 
speak at public meet- 
ings, and claiming her 
right. to be heard be- 
cause “the spirit 
moved her,” + 


Margaret Bright 
Lucas will always be 
prominently associated 
cause, she 
and energetic in pro- 
moting every move- 
ment which was likely 
to emancipate and 
better her own sex. She could not bear the idea of women 
being considered inferior to men, or less competent to fill 
any position requiring intellect and skill. 


Bright Lucas. 
(From a photo by B. Wyles and Co., Sou‘hport.) 


find favour in Mrs, Lucas’s eyes. She was first attracted to 
the Good Templars because their constitution places men 
and women on perfectly equal terms. As she said herself, 
“My principle is that women should work for women until 


they.receive justice, My first duty is to women, and as long — 


as I can work I shall strive to obtain complete equality be- 


Any society which | 
had a woman for president or secretary was always sure to. 


a strong voice, but she . 


While the name of | 


with the temperance — 
was, if @ 
possible, more earnest — 


tween women and men before the law.” To these principles _ 


Mrs. Lucas adhered with the steadfastness and singleness of 
purpose which distinguished her. 


She was always foremost , 
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in speaking in the cause of women’s suffrage, the higher 
education of women, the better payment for women’s work, 
and everything else which tended to help.on her sisters in 
the great battle of life. But while a decided advocate for 


women’s rights, there was nothing of the “advanced” or | 


strong-minded type about this soft and gentle-spoken 
quakeress. She was, above all things, essentially a womanly 
woman ; a sincere, sympathetic Christian, helpful and kind 
to her struggling and 
weaker sisters, and r 9 
always accessible to 
those who needed and 
sought her aid. Her 
pleasant, old-fashioned 
house, near Bedford 
Square, was a regular 
meeting place for 
numbers of women 
who, like herself, were 
devoted to the work of 
bettering their own 
sex, ; 
Lucas was 


Mrs, 
blessed with that 
hopeful, trusting 


nature, which seems 
in itself to possess the 
elements of success, 
She refused to be dis- 
couraged by any pessi- 
mistic assertions. She 
brightly cheered on 
younger women to 
hold their own in the 
hard struggle of life. 
“Go forward,” was 
her motto, and she 
acted» up to . it, 
Though: for many 


years greatly suffer- 
ing in heaith, she 
never gave up. She 
travelled about giving 
lectures on temper- 
ance and women’s 
rights, and going 
through anamount of 
fatigue which many a 
yourger and stronger 
woman would have 
shrunkfrom. Buther 
mind was so active, 
her sympathies. so 
large, and her life so 
full of interest, that 
she appeared able to 
summon up sufficient 
energy at will. So far 
from being wearied 
with years, she re- 
marked shortly be- 
fore her death, “I only 
wish I were thirty 
years younger, and 
could learn  short- 
hand!” 

Such an example is a standing reproof to that spirit of 
indifference, selfishness, and disgust of life, so fashionable in 
our day. Mrs. Lucas used her life as God intends each of 
His creatures to use it, that is, to make the most of every 
hour, to let no day pass without doing something to benefit 
our fellows, to live, in fact, as did our Saviour, for others, 
and not for ourselves. This is the secret of true happiness, 
and of perpetual youth of heart, if not of body. 


A Service in the Fo’c’s'le, 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE RIVER. 


* Tr had been blowing a double gale from the westward, 
and it was with difficulty I visited the steamships and other 
vessels lying in the Regent’s canal basin. But I succeeded, 
and_I gave the sailors a hearty invitation to attend the 
services on the Mission-hulk Zady. Many of them pro- 
mised to come if they could be spared from their ships. Idid 
not get back to the Lady until just upon half-past six, but 
when I put my head inside the cabin I was delighted to find 
some thirty sailors seated all ready for service. We soon 
got to business. I opened the meeting with the hymn, 
‘Are you coming home to-night?’ 
and to hear the way those sailors sang did my heart good. 
I afterwards spoke to them from 2 Timothy iv., 6-8, but I 
found it very difficult to keep my feet. The old ship was 
tossed to and fro, so that [had to hold on to the table. But 
we had a blessed time, and the men, as they entered the 
little boats to return to their vessels for the night, sang 
‘We are out on the ocean sailing.’ 
I could hear their voices high above the storm.” 

Such isthe entry in the log-book of the missionary of the 
Thames Church Mission, stationed at the Regent’s canal 
dock. It relates to that terribly stormy night, January 
29th last, when so many of our brave and noble-hearted 
sailors lost their lives at sea. 

T quote it for the purpose of showing how deeply- the 


sailors and others in that district value the efforts made ‘ 


to minister to them in spiritual things. The night was 
bitterly cold, the rain was descending in torrents, and the 
wind was blowing a gale; yet some thirty men were ready 
to leave the warmth and comfort of their ship’s foc’s’le to 
join in prayer and praise to God and to hear of His wonder- 
ful love! If landfolk were only as ready to put themselves 
out to attend their places of Nene what a different 
world this would be. 

Poor Jack! He is ofter. given a bad name, but the truth 
is, he is not nearly so black as he is painted; and when 
we get to glory methinks we shall find many a seafaring 
man singing the song of Moses and of the Lamb, while 
many alandsman, notwithstanding all his glorious opportuni- 
ties of hearing the Gospel, will be outside the pearly gates 
altogether. 

There was a time w et sailors came into the largest port 
of the world and no one was there to say a word to them 
about their souls. Church-bells were ringing on either side 
of them, but they could not well leave their ships to go 
ashore, even if they were inclined to do so, and many of 
them lived and died without God and without hope. 

But things have changed now. 

The hearts of Christian people were stirred to send the 
Gospel to the sailor even while he was on his ship, and for 
many years past the Thames Church Mission has employed 
agents to goup the river and down the river proclaiming 
on every hand the wonderful things of the Kingdom of 
God. : ; 

The missionary at the Regent’s canal basin is only one of 
a staff of twenty-four workers thus engaged. What has 
been accomplished through their instrumentality “ the day” 
only will reveal, but even now God has vouchsafed them 
much encouragement and blessing. Never a week passes 
without these missionaries coming across men—some of 
them who had been the lowest and most abandoned creatures 
—who have been converted to God by the message delivered. 

What is that message? The Thames Church Mission has 
been established for forty-five years, but it has preserved, 


and, please God, will still preserve, a continuity of teaching. 


' boarded all sorts of vessels. 


The three R’s—Ruin, Redemption, Regenctieene lee ever 
been the key-note of its messengers. ‘Man's ruin by sin, his 
redemption by the sacrifice on Calvary, his regeneration 
through the sin-cleansing Blood applied by the Holy Spirit 
—this has been, and is, the good news delivered to the 
sailor. No novel ’osophy, or ’olegy is taught, but 
“The old, old story 
Of Jesus and His love” 

is proclaimed near and far. ‘ ‘Jesus only’ is the key-note 
of every effort of the Thames Church Mission,” 
annual report in 1888, and, after a long experience in many 
departments of the work, I can fully corroborate the state- 
ment... 

The methods pursued are also old-fashioned, the old and 
tried paths being preferred to more modern sensational 
means of action. Personal visitation is the chief method 
relied on—man-to-man work, so tospeak. The missionaries 
are afloat on the Thames all day, and they board as many 
vessels as they possibly can, 

I well remember accompanying one of these devoted men 
on his visitation tour. Iverywhere he was greeted as an old 
friend, and welcomed even by the roughest of men. He 
At one time he was on a Dutch 
eel schuyt; and, invited into the cabin, he conversed with 
the captain on the Christian life. At another he was on a 
screw collier, speaking to the black-faced crew, earnestly 
and simply, of God’s goodness. Next he was on the barges, 
having some straight talk with the men, whilst they were 
about their work. Again, he paced the deck of a large 
trading vessel, where all hands were busy, and, button- 
holing a man ‘whenever there was an opporteriegs he rea- 
soned with him of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come. In each instance Bibles and Prayer Books. 
were sold, and a good supply of tracts and other books dis- 
tributed for the men to read while at sea. 

In this way more than 100,000 men were visited by the 
missionaries during last year. = 

But individual conversation with the men is by no means 
the only method employed. Services are held on board ship 
as opportunity may offer; the dinner-hour frequently 
affording a seasonable time for such meetings. I have seen 
the foc’s’le of many vessels crowded with men_ listening 
eagerly to the missionary’s words whilst they are par- 
taking of their meal. The meeting on the Mission-hulk 
Lady on Sunday nights, referred to above, is a unique 
feature. The men from the ships in the docks gather in 
the little cabin for service, and many a poor wanderer from 
the fold of Christ has there found pardon and peace. 

If we had space we could say much about the interesting 
work that was done amongst the 39,000 emigrants who left 
the Thames last year for distant shores. The colportage, 
the foreign work, the medical mission—these, too, would all 
furnish points well worthy of attention. 

But the reader now has an insight into the work of the 
Thames Church Mission, and it only remains to be men- 
tioned that it is gradually but surely extending its opera- 
tions. Much has been done, but there still remains much 
to do. The sailors and river-toilers are, from the very nature 
of their work, outside the influence of the many Christian 
agencies on land, and but for the ministrations of such a 
society as the Thames Church Mission, would indeed be in a 
pitiable plight. 

This work was cradled in prayer and is nourished by faith. 
It is absolutely unendowed, yet “day by day the manna 
falls.” H. 0, H. 
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“ Sollow peace with all men.’ 


(SHORT ANTHEM.) 


HEP. xii. 14, 15. 


Music by T. MERTON CLARK. 
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HINES KHOR MOLAERS. 


Ar all seasons of the year a long cloak is found very useful. 
Those now shown for spring wear are made in various 
shapes, most of which are some modification of the Russian 
cloak, which found such favour during the winter season. 
For ladies, figured and striped materials are much used ; some 
few, however, who like something showy, are wearing cloaks 
made of a bright brick-red cloth. Terra-cotta, dark green, 
and plain browns are in vogue for children’s wear. Some 
loose-fitting cloaks are made on a yoke of black velvet or 
plush, to which the full cloak is corded on or gathered so as 
to form a tiny heading all round. The waist is gathered at 
the back and set into a waist-band, which ties inside. 


UsrnruL PAarterns, 


Our illustration, No. 18, shows a ladies’ cloak; the design 
will, however, be equally suitable fora girl of fourteen and 
upwards. 


i 


No. 13. 


The model was made in fine seal-brown cloth, while that 
used for the cape has a shaded stripe in the same colour, 
which goes down the entire length. There will be no difti- 
eulty in making up this design, as the pattern is a very 
simple one. The backs are tight-fitting into a full skirt 
below, while the fronts are loose, being almost entirely 
covered by the long capes which fit into the back and 
shoulder-seams, Our pattern is made with a coat sleeve; 
but this can be dispensed with if desired, a place being left 
for the arm to come through, It will not be necessary to 
lme a cloak of this description; but the fronts of the long 
capes, as well as the bottom of the cloak, must be faced up 
with Italian cloth, while the seams are made neat inside by 
a binding, which is used for this purpose. A velvet or plush 


collar will be an improvement, as will also a passementerie 
ornament at the back of the waist. A pocket put on under 
the long capes will be found very convenient, as the dress- 
pocket.can not be got at without unfastening the cloak. 
Flat patterns can be supplied in three sizes, small, medium, 
and large. 

No. 14 shows a new pattern for an overall pinafore with 
long sleeves, Any washing material will do to make this. 
Our pattern is in red cambric with rows of stitching in 
white. A narrow 
braid may take the 
place of the stitch- 
ing, and will make 
a nice finish, The 
body part is loose, 
and is finished with 
a turned-down collar 
at the neck. The 
skirt is made with 
a width and a-half 
of material hemmed 
and stitched at the 
bottom, while the ~ 
top is gathered and 
set on to the body 
with a cord. The 
pinafore fastens un- 
der the hem in front 
with small buttons. 
The full sleeve is 
gathered into, the 
; armhole and also 
into a cuff, about two inches pede, which buttons round 
the waist. } 3 

No. 15 shows a pretty pattern for a little boy’s Bebe 
dress. It is made in pale blue drill, and has a yoke. The 
skirt is set into this with tiny pleats which are secured at. 


No. 14, 


the waist with about two inches of stitching on each, The 
sleeve is pleated into a little band at the wrist, ail the 
neck is finished with a piece of embroidery. 

, Flat patterns can be supplied post free at the boliowiag 
rates: No. 13, 63d. each; Nos. 14 or 15, 43d, each.— 
Address, F, F, Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, London, E£.0, 


“Gerald looked indignantly at the speaker,” 
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GERALD’S DILEMMA. : 


BY EMMA LESLIE, 


Author of “ Bolingbroke’s Folly,” ‘The Cousins,” “ The Gipsy Queen,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER V. 


A STRANGE MEETING, 


Ir was a drive of several miles from Ridgemount Farm to 
the nearest railway station. The road lay through a lovely 
stretch of woods and cornfields; but Mrs. Burnett was too 
much annoyed with her son to admire any landscape just 
now. The only thing she noticed was that the two villages 
she passed through were very dilapidated and neglected, and 
their inhabitants correspondingly dirty. Her esthetic 
sense of fitness was quite shocked at the sight of the squalid 
- poverty thus revealed to her. But she soon forgot these 


245. 


i 


unpleasant sensations in surprise, for just before she reached 
the station, she met an open carriage in which two gentle- 
men were seated, bowling along as fast as the rutty lane 
would permit. 

One gentleman was very pale, and looked like an invalid; 
so she concluded he was staying somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood for his health, and was out for an airing, though 
she did think it strange that he should choose to drive down 
a rutty lane like this. She noticed that one of the gentle- 
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men looked very hard at her. He was impressed, no doubt, 
by her pretty summer toilet, and she honoured him with 
a bewitching smile, as the two equipages passed quite close 
in an awkward bend of the lane. 

An hour or two after his mother’s departure, Gerald was 
summoned from the patient’s room to meet two gentlemen 
who had “come to make inquiries about the lady,” said 
Mollie, who brought the message. 

As he was about to enter the farmhouse parlour where 
they were sitting, he paused in amazement, for there before 
him was the living image of himself, as he might be twenty- 
five or thirty years hence. The eyes and hair—even to the 
way of parting it, were an exact reproduction of his own. 
Who could the stranger be ? 

“This is Miss Austin’s father,” said Mrs. Morrison, as the 
young man came into the room, looking awkward and 
amazed, she thought—so awkward as to make her think for 
a moment that he must be anxious to conceal something 
from the lady’s friends. But the next minute she, too, was 
struck with the curious likeness that existed between her 
guest and one of these visitors. 

“‘ May—may I ask who this gentleman is?” asked Gerald’s 
older representative, in a Someta harsh voice, and looking 
very hard at the young fellow. 

“My name is Gerald Burnett,” he answered, gathering 
his wits together by a mighty effort, and looking from one 
to the other, as if to try and-clear up the mystery. 

But his appearance had evidently thrown the elder and 
frailer-looking man into a state of amazement, for, looking 
from one to the other, he said, “ You never told me you 
had ason, my dear friend.” 

“No, nor have J, although this gentleman lays claim to 
my name, and I must admit bears at least some resemblance 
to me.” 

“Some resemblance!” repeated his friend, carefully look- 
ing Gerald over. “ Why, he is the exact image of what you 
might have been at his age.” Even his anxiety about his 
daughter was swallowed up in this curious likeness existing 
between these strangers, 

“May I ask how it is you are here with my friend 
Miss Austin ?” asked the other, waving his hand as though 
he thought too much time had been given to this question 
of the likeness that existed between them. 

“Certainly, you have a right to know all the cireum- 
stances that brought me into association with the lady, and 
I will explain them,” said the young man, frankly. 

“JT have told the gentlemen how you brought her here, 
Mr. Burnett, and offered to be responsible for all the ex- 
pense we might be put to if she or her friends could not 
pay ib,” put in Mrs. Morrison at this point. 

“Very kind, Iam sure,” said the elder Burnett, in a grim, 

sarcastic tone, 

“Yes, it was kind,” aay e the other; “and what- 
ever your private reasons may be for thinking otherwise, 
my friend, I shall always be grateful to this gentleman for 
the care he has taken of my dear girl.” 

“Wait a bit, Sir John; we may not have got to the 
bottom of this business yet. Although I do not know this 
young man I know his parents; and one of them, at least, 
would not have done this without receiving or expecting an 
ample reward.” 

Gerald drew himself up, and looked indignantly at the 
speaker. ‘“Idid not come here to be insulted by you, who- 
ever you may be,” he said, with some dignity. “ As this is 
Miss Austin’s father, I will give some explanation to him, and 
then return to London, where I have duties awaiting me.” 


| 


“Let me go and see my child first; you can tell me all 
about the accident afterwards,” said Sir John, rising, and 
Mrs.\ Morrison would have led him to the patient’s bed- 
room at once, but Gerald hastily interposed. 

“Wait, please; wait until I have explained some circum- 
stances,” he said, earnestly. “You must understand that 


Miss Austin is very ill now; that the loss of her little © 


nephew affected her very much—was a very great shock to 
her—in fact I—I was obliged to cut off her hair before I 
brought her here.” 

“Cut off her hair!” exclaimed both gentlemen in a 
breath. 

“ How dare you take such a liberty ?” asked one, sus- 
piciously. 

“Cut off my darling’s nut-brown hair,” said the father, 
tenderly. 

“Jt was nut-brown when I met Miss Austin: yesterday 
morning, but not when I cut it off last evening,” said 
Gerald, with a touch of sadness in his tone, and then he 
went and fetched a cardboard box Mrs. Morrison had given 


| him that morning, and took from it the long, silver-white 


tresses he had cut off the lady’s head. 

“ When—when did this take piace?” uttered the amazed 
father. “I could almost doubt that we were talking of the 
sone Perrae) us I had not seen my little grandson « a few 
minutes ago.’ : 

“ You mean the change in its colour? I cannot tell you 
precisely ; we were both so anxious to find the child at first 
that nothing else was thought of or noticed. The first time 
I saw it had changed was when I carried her into the 
cottage and laid her down. I did not know then whether 
she might not recover consciousness very soon, and so, to 


‘guard against the possibility of another shock, 1 borrowed a 


pair of scissors and cut it off at once.” 

“eT see; von did wisely. Now let me go and see my 
darling,” said the father, anxiously, but with unshed tears 
in his. eyes as he looked at the faded hair lying in the 
box. 

Mrs. Morrison led him along the passage and up the 
stairway of the old-fashioned house, closely followed by 
Gerald, who had no wish to make the further acquaintance 
of his namesake. He went to his own room to think 
matters over, and finally resolved to return to Lordon at 
once and take up his duties with Dr. Todd without further 
delay. Sir John Austin would doubtless stay here in 
charge of his daughter, and send for a nurse or relative to 
attend upon her, and the local doctor could do the rest, so 
that there would be no further need of his services. 

But while he was sitting and thinking thus, Mrs. Morrison 
came running into his room, calling him as she came along 
the passage. 

“What is it?” asked Gerald, a little impatiently, for it 
must be confessed, the treatment he had met with from one 
and the other had somewhat hurt him, and he had made up 
his mind to get away from Miss Austin as quickly as he could. 
He said something of this to Mrs. Morrison, as she appeared 
at his door. 

“You can’t go yet, sir,” she replied, decisively. “The 
young lady is worse, and you must come to her directly,” 
and Gerald followed her at once. 

As he expected, he found Miss Austin raving in her de- 


lirium, and trying to get out of bed. But he knew that be-~ 


fore he attempted to calm his patient he must still the 
tempest in his own soul, for only through the conquest of 
self could he command peace and quiet to return to her dis- 


tracted brain and nerves, 
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Poor Sir John looked at him appealingly, as he stood by 
the side of the bed, helplessly murmuring, “ My poor girl, 
my poor dear Annie.” 

 Won’t you lay your hand on her head, sir? ” asked Mrs. 
Morrison in amazement, as Gerald stool fora moment with- 
out attempting to touch the patient, who was now strug- 
gling violently to get away from Mrs. Morrison. 

Just as violently was the pride and outraged dignity of 
his manhood struggling in Gerald’s heart, and until these 
were conquered and made to do the bidding of that higher 
Jaw he had sworn to obey, the young doctor knew that it 
would be worse than useless to try and command peace and 
rest to return to the fevered brain and overwrought nerves 
of his patient. Only through quiet and calm and simple 
dependence upon the power of the Almighty Father of them 
both could rest and peace be transmitted to her through his 
stronger vitality. If this was disturbed—weakened by 
passion and strife in himself, he could be of no service to her, 
and so, while he stood outwardly so calm, he was struggling 
and conquering the turmoil within. 

At last, with a deep sigh, he stepped up close to the bed 
and took Mrs. Morrison’s place with his patient, asking her 
to move aside as he did so, for he could see that she was 
almost as much disturbed as the young lady lierself, and 
consequently quite unable to assist him. 

Ina very short time after Gerald had laid his hand upon her 
head, the patient began to grow calm, and allowed herself to 
be placed back upon the pillows without any further struggling. 

“ Wonderful,”- murmured Sir John, in a relieved tone, 
“your touch is quite magical, doctor.” 

Gerald smiled. “TI have learned that we have souls as 
well as bodies,” he said gently, “ and I have an idea that the 
soul is sick when the body is suffering, especially in such 
cases as the one before us.” 

The gentleman looked somewhat puzzled, as indeed he 
was, but he was satisfied that this young doctor understood 
his daughter’s malady, and so begged that he would not 
leave until she had recovered. 

He went back to the parlour where he had left his friend, 
full of curiosity as to who this young doctor might be, for 
Gerald had agreed to stay and watch Miss Austin until all 
danger of a relapse was over, but stipulated that as soon as 
this point was reached, the local doctor should have sole 
charge of the case, that he might return to Londonand take 
up his duty under Doctor Todd. 

“T offered to double whatever Dr. Todd would pay him,” 
said the baronet, in a complaining tone, ‘but he refused all 
payment for his services, saying he should be quite content 
if I payed Mrs. Morrison all the expenses that might be 
incurred. Who is this young Don Quixote ?” he asked, “a 
relative of yours, I feel sure ?” 

* Yes, he is my only brother’s only child, and not altogether 
his fnother’s boy, as I had made up my mind he would be.” 

“ Who is his mother ?” asked Sir John. 

« \ vain, empty-headed, selfish woman, who wore my 
brother’s life out before he had been married two years. 
How her son can have escaped being like her is more than I 
can tell, for according to the estimate I had formed of his 
probable character, he would have been a cool, calculating 
villain; but from all I have gathered since you have been 
away he has shown himself the opposite of that the last day or 
two. Did you know his mother had been here this morning ?” 


“TI thought I knew the lady we passed on our way—the 

- woman dressed in pink, who was driving in a gig towards 

the railway station. I thought I knew her again, but she did 
not recognise me, I believe.” 


“T have learned that she has been here, and was very 
angry with her son for doing what he has for Annie, she 
protesting that he would be left to pay the piper, which the 
young fellow was willing to do, rather than abandon a 
helpless woman in the world. They were in this room 
talking, it seems, with the window open, and Mollie the 
dairymaid, heard what was said, and so by a little cross- 
questioning I got the story out of her.” 

“Then you do feel some interest in your nephew ?” said 
Sir John, with an amused smile. 

“Of course Ido. He is the last of our line, and I may 
tell you, though it is possible he does not know it himself, 
that through our family lawyer I have paid for his education, 
providing all that was necessary to carry him through his 
hospital training, and getting him taken up by one of the 
swell doctors of the west-end. When he first started on this 
career, I took the trouble to be often in London, for I may 
as well confess it that I had indulged in some hopes that I 
might find some companionship in the boy by-and-by, for I 
am the last of my race, and a solitary old man.” 

“ Not so very old, Burnett,” corrected his friend. 

The other waved his hand impatiently. “ Well, I watched 
to see how this young fellow would conduct himself when he 
had the run of London.” 

“Well?” said the baronet, inquiringly, for Mr. Burnett 
had paused, and his brow contracted as he passed his hand 
across it. 

“Tt was not well, my friend,” he replied sharply ; “I am 
not among the fools who believe that sowing wild oats is a 
necessary preliminary to a steady, healthful manhood. I 
believe that fallacy is dying out a little now—society is 
beginning to see that the crop is a dangerous one, and to 
suspect that there may be some truth in the statement, 
‘that whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap.’ I soon 
found, however, that my precious nephew cared nothing for 
this law, for he was having his fling among the rest of the 
medical students, and so I soon decided what I should do 
for him. Isent my lawyer to Todd, and having thus pro- 
vided for his future, I intended to drop him; but fate has 
been stronger than I was, and so I shall run up to town and 
make a few inquiries about him at the hospital. What I 
hear there must decide whether he becomes a mere fashion- 
able doctor, or a man of independent fortune, able to 
carry out his own hobbies if he has any.” 

“Depend upon it he has, Burnett ; though I fancy they 
are somewhat out of the ordinary run of young men’s 
hobbies.” 

“ Well, I shall see. Ishall go to the hospital and see some 
of the people there—officials and patients too, and see what 
sort of character he bears among them, for I don’t choose 
that our old name shall be dragged in the dirt. I can tell 
you my money shall go to build almshouses, or another 
hospital, rather than that should happen.” 

“Then you will go to London as soon as you can, I 
suppose. I wish you would go and tell:-Marion what has 
happened, for she willbe in a fine state about her boy when 
she gets my letter. The little rogue had better stay here 
for the present, and of course I shall stay too, as long as 
Annie is so ill.” 

“ Very well; I may trust you to say nothing about what 
I have told you, but at the same time keep your eyes open, 
and tell me what you think of this nephew of mine, for it 
is hard for me to believe tiiat a child of that woman could 
be other than a selfish brute.” - e 

Perhaps the gentleman’s judgment of his sister-in-law 
was somewhat hard, but on the whole it was just. She had 
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always been a vain, crafty woman, scheming for her own 
advantage, and as she thought very cleverly too. She 
guessed, though she did not actually know, that the income 
paid to her for her son’s education came from his uncle, but 
she would not let Gerald know this. She had made him 
believe that it all came out of her own small income, and 
that she had to deny herself ail sorts of “ little comforts” in 
order to provide it. By this means she hoped to reap no 
small advantage by-and-by, for her son’s sense of gratitude 
for all this would induce him to make provision for her 
before he thought of himself, and, as we know, her plans had 
prospered until to-day. But they were likely to have a 
downfall now, though neither she nor Gerald had the 
slightest notion of what’was going on. 

She went home in time to attend the garden party, and 
Gerald, as soon as he had soothed his patient into quietness, 
sat down and wrote to Dr. Todd, accepting his offer, and 
promising to return to London at the end of the following 
week, for by that time he hoped the crisis in Miss Austin’s 
illness would be over, and he would be able to leave her with 
safety in the hands of the local doctor. Then he wrote to 
his friend Lockyer, tellmg him what had happened, and 
that he should soon be back in London again, and would 
like to keep on his old lodgings if they had not been re-let. 

=“ You remember our talk the night we walked home from 

Scott’s together,” he wrote, “let me see, how long ago was 
that—three days or four—or is-it a year since [left London P 
So much has happened since that I feel years older, for all 
my dreams for the future are at an end, and I am coming 
back to be a plodding mill-horse and leave to others the 
work I fondly hoped God would let me do. There now, I 
did not mean to grumble when I began, but somehow I can’t 
help it, for Lam bitterly disappointed. I suppose it is all 
right, and I may live to think so, but just now it seems as 
though getting into that railway carriage in such a hurry 
had just spoiled all my life and driyen me back to the old 
treadmill without letting me have a chance of using the 
powers God has given me. [ate has been one too many for 
me, old fellow, and so I shall come back to London with all 
the dreams taken out of me. I shall go and see my old 
friend at.the hospital first thing, and then after a talk with 
him about it all I know I shall feel better; but just now I 
can only feel that I am a disappointed man, and I am afraid 
a very ungrateful one.” 

When Lockyer got this letter he wondered what it could 
mean, but wisely resolved to wait until Gerald returned, 
instead of writing for an explanation. 

(Continued on page 81.) 
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JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN. 
BY REV. MARK GUY PHARSE. 

“ And as Jesus passed by, He sawa man which was blind from 
his birth.”—S¢ John ix.1. 
Tue story is so beautiful that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of going back to the beginning of that Sabbath- 
day. Jesus had come down from the Mount of Olives, and 
entered into the Temple. It was a great contrast. On the 
Mount with His disciples all was calm and holy; there was 
rest and peace; there was communion with the Father and 
fellowship with His followers. Below there were the throng- 
ing multitudes ; there was certain to be conflict and quarrel 
with the Pharisees. The Temple itself roused the indigna- 
tion of Christ by all kinds of defilements, and the. services 
were degraded into wretched traditions about mint, anise and 


cummin, whilst there was an utter blindness to the great | 


law of love. Besides all this it was on the Sabbath-day that 
His works of healing excited the fiercest wrath of the 
rulers) and brought Him into the gravest peril of His life. 
“ Master,” the disciples might well have said, “it is good, it 
is better to be here—better for Thee and better for us. For 
this day let us tarry on the Mount.” Bethany too was 
close at hand, with the charm of that dear home where such 
true love and devotion waited eager to minister to Him. 
Why not spend a restful Sabbath there? Christ coming 
down into the city is a revelation of His inner life. “I 
must work the works of Him that sent Me.” His delight 
was in the Father’s will. To it He had surrendered His 
whole being. In it He found His rest and strength and 
joy. So is it that early on the Sabbath morning He leaves 
the quiet hill-side, and passing through the gate of the city, 
is once more amidst the crowds that had come up to the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and who, from the first moment of His 
appearance, would throng about Him with a curious 
wonder. = 

And now that Jesus has entered into His glory, do not 
let us think that He is gone up those heights to rest amidst 
the raptures of heaven aod the high hallelujahs of the angels. 
His great love and eagerness to help still thrust Him forth 
into the midst of men. He comes to us—blessed be His 
name—as He came to them of old time. Let our Bape 
greet Him with truest love. 

Already there is a commotion, a crowd making its way 
towards Jesus. A group of Scribes and Pharisees thrust a 
woman, degraded and unveiled, into His presence. She 
stands trembling, her face buried in her hands, shame and 
grief and terror struggling within her; about her the clam- 
ouring accusers, with eyes that flash with indignant rage, and 
fingers pointed at her in scorn—‘ Master, Moses com- 
manded that such an offender be stoned.” It was a crafty 
question, and a hush fell on the crowd. If Jesus con- 
demned the woman the popular feeling might be aroused 
against Him. If He did not condemn her He would seem 
to set Himself against Moses and the law. Jesus bent 
down and seemed to be writing on the ground. Once again 
came the angry clamour. “ Master, Moses commanded that 
she be stoned. What sayest Thou?” Lifting Himself up 
with eyes that searched them through—ah, well He knew 
these men who were so angry at another's sin, hounding 
this woman to death—He said: “ Let him that ie. without 
sin among you cast the first stone.” Andagain He stooped 
as if writing on the ground. It was a lightning flash that 
lit up every man’s memory and every man’s conscience; and 
they, convicted, went out one by one, and Jesus was left 
alone with the woman. How skilful, how brave, how chiv- 
alrous the defence! Earth’s bravest knight and truest gentle- 
man was Jesus Christ of Nazareth. ‘Doth no man condemn 
thee ?” asked Jesus. “No man, Lord,” she said in wonder. 
then came words like the dawning of heaven upon her cenl: 

“Neither do I condemn thee; go thy way and sin no more.” 

So the day begins. Linger over it a moment longer to 
notice that it is lawful to stone a sinner on the Sabbath 
day. Before the day is much older there is danger of 
another stoning. Another interview with the authorities 


' followed; enraged at having been thus baffled and silenced, 


it ended in their taking up stones to stone Jésus. But He 
passed through their midst and went down the Temple 
steps. 

And as Jesus passed by He saw a man blind from his 
bith. At such a time it was very wonderful that He should 
see anything but the way out. His life was in peril, , The 
plot was thickening; the pursuers were more than ever 
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JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN, €S 


determined to murder Him. At such times men are likely 
to see only what concerns themselves and their own safety. 
It is a blessed proof of that most gracious heart and how it 
lay open to all the sorrows and needs of men. Find out 
what people see, and you will know what they are. People 
mostly see what they look for; and they look for what they 
want. It is curious to listen to the account of what people 
have seen; how some saw a dress, and some a face, and 
some saw nothing. “He looked for the worms, I for the 


“A man which was blind from his birth.” 


gods,” was the complaint of a certain singer. Jesus saw a@ 
blind man. Some people are very blind to blind men. 
There is, you know, a colour blindness, that cannot discern 
certain colours. There is, too, an inner colour blindness, 
that never sees sorrow, need, sickness, or any other adver- 
sity. It looks on the bright side of things by looking away 
from all that is wretched. Ah, never was there such an eye 
for sad hearts as Jesus Christ’s. Once seeing the blind man, 
He can go no further. Pharisees and perils are alike for- 
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gotten. Pity saw the opportunity, and could not be denied. 
Oh, what a Christ is this! Well may His name be called 
Wonderful. 


And the only Christianity that is worth the name is 
that which makes us like Him. So that however we be 
driven, however harrassed, however threatened, there is 
within the soul a great atmosphere where love dwelleth. In 
this great London of ours, with its turmoil of the streets, 
the hurry of the thousand passers on its pavements, the roll 
and rumble of its traffic—you know how God’s sky bends 
over it, and God’s great sun shines upon it, and God's 
kindly stars do look down upon it. Such is the very purpose 
of Christ’s coming—to open up in our narrow, little, earthy, 
busy lives a whole heaven of pity, of love, of gracious help. 

The Master saw a blind man. What did the disciples 
see? His face was full of pity only; theirs was full of a 
curious prying. With them it was a case for dissection, a 
poor body for their anatomy; and they began at once with 
the scalpel knife. ‘ Master, who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” Alas, how full the world 
is of people who are ready to cast stones at those who are 
down—stones that may break no bones, but that do bruise 
spirits and break hearts! What a strange lack of feeling! 
And what an extraordinary notion! Bad enough to be 
blind, and bad enough to be poor; but to be both might 
well move our pity. But no; to be poor proves that he is 
bad; to be blind proves that he must be very bad. It is a 
horrible notion! Yet it lives and thrives to-day. Would 
not any stranger coming into our midst suppose that the 
rich people must be good—born good? {tis the poor who 
are so bad—so very bad. Who are city missionaries for, and 
tract distributors, and district visitors, and Bible women ? 
All for the poor; until one might think that the Scripture 
which says that the poor have the Gospel preached to them, 
implies that the rich do not needit. Has it not been said in 
scores of good books that the subject was born of “poor 
but pious parents”P. Why, indeed, the but? “Of rich but 
pious parents,” is a phrase one never heard, and yet it were 
the greater wonder. Cold-blooded discussion of great social 
problems that involve the lives of men and women and little 
children is bad enough, but ten thousand times worse is it 
when good people stand on tip-toe and look down from their 
lofty superiority with cold steel eyes and talk with lips of 
scorn of the poor as “a drunken, lazy lot.” It is enough to 
provoke men and women to curse the very name of religion. 
Nothing could be more unlike that blessed Saviour who 
saved the world by loving it. Ah, what a gulf is there 
oftentimes between the Master and His followers ! 

Very notable is the answer of the Lord Jesus. “Neither 
hath this man sinned nor his parents”; this blindness has 
not come from sin, but for your sakes, that his blindness 
may open your eyes; for you are blind except this blind man 
give you sight, A Divine homeopathy, like curing like. I 
constantly have my eyes opened by blind men. I never know, 
indeed, that I have any eyes until I see a blind man; then I 
go on my way thanking God for this wondrous gift of sight. 
That he may show forth the works of God. Who most 
enriched the world when Christ was upon earth—the rich 
men or the beggars? Think how infinitely poorer all the 
ages had been “if when Christ came there had been no 
sick, no suffering, no need in the world. What depth of 
tenderness, what hope for all men, what mighty helpfulness, 
what revelations of Christ are ours to-day, because of old 
there sat blind beggars and such needy sufferers. Surely 
when men are rewarded according to their service, these 
shall have great recompense, 
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“GERMANY, Past anp Present.”—“ German Home Lire,” 
—‘FrencH Home Lire.”— Farr France.”—< From 
WATERLOO TO THE PENINSULA.” 


For a thorough study of our German cousins and their 
social history, institutions and customs, the Rev. Sabine 
Baring Gould’s “ Germany, Past and Present,” is an excel- 
lent book to take in hand, It is a work of much research, 
each subject treated being carefully and completely con- 
sidered, and it bears the impress of an original, acute, and 
liberal mind. 

As its title suggests, it is not a book of travel, the 
random impressions of a tourist visitor, but an exposition 
of German life and manners, tracing the development and 
discussing the merits of distinctive national features. In 
avoiding the careless generalisations and flimsy writing too 
often characteristic of verdicts passed on foreign couniries, 
Mr. Baring Gould also misses, it must be admitted, the grace 
and attractiveness common to many less able and eon- 
scientious writers, is apt to dogmatise, and dwells, readers 
will be inclined to think, tco much on the past; while here 
and there vigour of style is allowed to degenerate into what 
can only be deemed a certain deliberate coarseness of ex- 
pression. But these defects do not seriously impair the 
value of an exceedingly interesting work, although they may 
render it at times less agreeable reading than erudition, able 
analysis, and forcible diction should have made it. 

The chapters on the “ Upper and Lower Nobility” deal 
with the rigid class distinctions which have been the bane 
of the nation; those on the “Laws of Succession” and 
“Peasant Proprietorship” discuss the results of the sub- 
division of land. It is shown to be not wholly advan- 
tageous, as on the one hand a compact estate is very rare 
in Mid and South Germany, and on the other the man who 
tries to keep a farm together by buying out his brothers 
and sisters gets into the money-lender’s hands in the effort. 
In North Germany, as in England, poorer land has Jed its 
owners to send out all children but one to fight their way, 
and to guard their possessions by the hedgerows conspicu- 
ously absent in the south. 

Another important chapter is that on “ Education,” in 
itself an admirable State system, far in advance of English 
methods, but erring, as_ours is inclined to err now, in 
being too rigid and systematic; every child is taken 
through a cast-iron course, which allows neither time 
nor inclination for bodily exercise, and turns out minds like 
machines and physical frames weak and undeveloped. Both 
good and bad sides of the method are usefully shown. The 
boys go on to the Universities, where mental short-sighted- 
ness is induced by the attention being concentrated on one 
special subject connected with the future means of livelihood, 
and the student is again sent out well equipped as part of 
the social machine, but not as a “ separate soul.” 

The neglect of active sports is no doubt partly comper- 
sated by one or three years’ service in the army, which, 
while terribly expensive to the nation, is organised on the 
most perfect system known, and has features, in the ming- 
ling of classes and rational treatment of the men, which 
might well be copied in our forces. 

The girls, after the good early education they share veh 
the other sex, grow more and more apart from the men in 
after years, to the enormous disadvantage of both, and with 
(according to Mr. Baring Gould) “ far more rail power 
than the English or French,” make little or no use of it. 

Other notable sections of the book are those on Music, 
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Architecture, Protestantism, Social Democracy, and Forest 
Royalty ; the last-named demonstrates the value to Germany 
of her forests, which regulate her temperature as the ocean 
regulates ours, and make the fertility of her soil. 

“German Home Life,” written in a vein wholly different 


from Mr. Baring Gould’s more solid work, agrees with him . 


in several convlusions, The writer, evidently a lady, treats, 
as is natural, more of domestic life and details, of which 
she gives a bright and lively, perhaps somewhat prejudiced 
account. She has apparently rebelled at the German estimate 
of women, not seeing in the devotion of the housfrau 
to the stove, knitting, sweetmeats, and unbending etiquette 
the “angelic” elements with which Mr. Baring Gould 
accredits her. Both azree that the strict division of sexes 
is detrimental to the manners of one and the mind of the 
other; and on ons yet more serious point, that the religious 
condition of Protestant Germany is little better than that 
of Roman Catholic France. Every dogma, says Mr. Baring 
Gould, has been protested against until only a nebulous haze 
remains; different doctrines are heard from every pulpit; 
the people are heedless of all, and are listless from having 
their consciences arbitrarily managed by their rulers, 
Ministers, says the author of “Home Life,” have no social 
position, and scepticism is the fashion. The lady also dis- 
cusses the food—which she divides into “the salt, the sour, 
and the greasy ”—the furniture, the want of elegance in 
which struck her more than its cleanliness and suitability, 
servants, dress, social amenities, etc., all in very readable 
fashion, if not in the most appreciative spirit. 

“French Home Life,” like “German Home Life,” is 
treated under classified heads. In style of treatment 
it is, however, very different, characterised by much more 
solidity and impartiality of judgment. The opinions 
given are in general those commonly pronounced, but are 
plainly the result of an intimate knowledge of the country 
and considerable admiration for its ways. Among the heads 
of chapters are Servants, who appear notably superior to 
those of both Germany and England, and to be more 
sensibly treated; Children, whose self-possession and 
society manners have impressed the writer favourably, 
whereas the reader -may think these things dearly 
bought at the cost of the want of straightforwardness and 
manliness among the boys; Manners, Language, Dress, 
wherein the French superiority is again pointed out, although 
untidiness in the home isa heavy counter weight to set against 
tasteful costumes abroad; Food, Furniture, and others. 

A book which conveys a pleasant impression of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel, without any great novelty of treat- 

' ment or the setting forth of many facts, and is easy and 
unaffected in narration, is “ Fair France,” by Miss Muloch 
(Mrs. Craik). Her opinions are exceedingly kindly and 
liberal, scrupulously charitable to all, although diligence 
travelling and the dirt of Breton hotels proved too trying 
even forher. The book records her own impressions of visits 
to Paris and the provinces and a tour through Brittany and 
Normandy, and professes to set forth only how things struck 
her personally. 

It is not easy to get a good book of travels about Spain. 
Our intimate relations with France and Germany, and our 
artistic reverenee for Italy, have made these countries familiar 
to every tourist and to almost every reader. But Spain 
lies outside the beaten track, and general ignorance of the 
language handicaps those who journey over the main line of 
route in the Peninsula. One, however, of the most amusing 
of light and gossipy records of Continontal impressions is 
- the entertaining volume to which that doyen of travellers 


—— 


| ae. George Augustus Sala has given the ticle, “From 


Waterloo to the Peninsula.” The first volume is devoted 
to Germany and the Low Countries, bringing in, in Sala’s 
humorous way, Dutch streets, Dutch houses, and Dutch 
people before the reader—Antwerp, “redolent of Rubens, 
and with its flavour of ‘has beens’;” Brussels, “Paris in 
little ;” the Hague, “the only place where the people are 
not always at work;” and the five smells of Holland, 
“ canals, kippered herrings, gin, Dutch cheese, and cleanli- 
ness.” The second deals with Spain, and gives bright 
sketches of its town and country life, a country “ten times 
less European than Algeria,” but which may in time become 
“one Madrid, a country where it is very hot and very dear, 
and where newspaper boys ery Las Noticias and La Iberia 
until two in the morning. In the sparse remaining 
fragment of the romantic, picturesque land which Cervantes 
and Quevedo have immortalised, we only recognise now the 
mule, the guitar, the bull-fight, and the beggar.” We can 
picture from his pages Madrid and its Puerta del Sol, with 
groups of cloaked “ mooners,” the “cavaliers of Spain,” in 
their tattered cloaks and their unfailing pride, smoking 
cigarettes and drinking sugar and water—a drunken 
Spaniard, says Mr. Sala, is about as phenomenal a person as a 
sober Dane—and waiting for “manana;” the gloomy and 
grand Escorial, “like Newgate magnified a hundred times, 
with the cupola of Bethlehem Hospital on the top,” and its 
treasures ; the railway-stations, with the lazy, ever unpunc- 
tual trains and groups of patient garlic-eating passengers ; 
and many another picturesque scene. Mr. Sala’s book does. 
not belong to the serious literature of travel, but it is not. 
uninforming and is eminently readable. Linpa GarDINER, 
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A DOLL IN A COFFIN 1800 YEARS. 
In the course of some excavations at Rome for some new 
law courts which are to be erected, two sarcophagi have been 
discovered. One of them proved to be of great interest. 
In it was the skeleton of a girl, and around her were her 
ornaments, pieces of the linen which had wrapped her, falling 
rapidly to dust, broken myrtle leaves brown with time, 
evidently the wreath with which she had been crowned in 
death, the myrtle emblematic of her youth. On the bones. 
of the fingers were four rings, one of these the double 
‘betrothal ring of plain gold, another with the name of the 
betrothed, “ Filetus,” engraved on it. A large and most. 
exquisite amethyst brooch in Etruscan setting of the finest, 
carved amber pins, and a gold necklet with white small pen- 
dants were lying about. But what is most strange, as being 
almost unique, a doll of oak wood, beautifully carved, 
the legs and arms. and hands moving in sockets, the 
hands and feet daintily cut with small and delicate 
nails, the features and the hair carved out in the most. 
minute and careful way, the latter waving low on the 
forehead and bound with a filiet. 'rom these remains and 
from a touching sculpture on the sarcophagus we can (Says 
a correspondent of the Guardian) tell the story of Try- 
pheena Creperia, for so her name is given, with nothing 
more to identify her. It is known that when girls were 
betrothed in early times their dolls were presented as an 
offering to Venus, so this young girl had doubtless been 
betrothed to Filetus, who had presented her with the 
double ring, and with one on which was engraved his 
name, when fatal illness overtook her on the very threshold 
of life. In the carved stonework of the coffin Trypheena 
is represented lying on a low bed, trying to raise herself 
| on her left arm to speak to her disconsolate father, who 
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ne through, 
ground ! 


side! 


are found, 


song 


stands leaning on the bedstead, his head bowed with grief, 
The mother sits on the bed, her head covered, weeping. 
Such is the parting, and the ornaments which were to have 
been for the bridal of their child are laid by loving hands 
in her tomb, where she has slept unknown for nearly 
eighteen centuries. 


a 

TENBY AND THE LYDSTEP CAVERNS. 
TenBy itself is, perhaps, the most charming watering-place 
in Wales, - It is, in my opinion, superior to Aberystwith. 
The town is beautifully situated on the sickle-sweep of a 


curved bay. A rocky promontory, on which stand the || 


cuins of the castle, stretches out gracefully into Caer- 


THE PRIMROSE. 


Wetcomg, pale primrose, starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that 


The every lawn, the wood and spinney 


*Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green ; 
How much thy presence beautifies the 


How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank, and wood’s warm 


And when thy fairy flowers in groups 


si 
~ The schoolboy roams enchantingly along, 
While the meek shepherd stops his simple 


To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight, 
O'erjoy’d to see the 


The welcome news 


marthen Bay. The sands 
are smooth and good; 
the climate is mild, but 
the country behind the 
town is somewhat bleak 
and bare. In the time 
of Henry VIII, Tenby 
was a place of commer- 
cial importance, “very 
wealthy by merchan- 
dise”; although now 
its trade has ceased to 
flourish greatly. It was 

a settlement of the 

Flemish weavers im- 

ported by Henry I. 

Henry of Richmond, 

afterwards Henry VII., 

escaped from Tenby to 

Brittany. The church 

was built in 1250, and 

still contains much early 

English work, Its spire 

serves as a landmark for 

ships. The limestone 
cliffs, and the whole sea- 
shore round charming 

Tenby are picturesque 

and delightful; while 

the place is sufficiently 
connected with history 
to render it interesting 
to men of culture, Por- 
“a, tions of its ancient walls 
are still in existence. 

A few miles from 
Tenby is the beautiful 
coast village of Lydstep, 
famous for its caves. 
These caves can only be 
visited at certain times 
of the tide; but when 
we do manage io attain 
to them, at the right 


flowers that truly 
bring 


of sweet returning 
spring ! 


JOHN CLARE, 


our eyes a scene of wild 
grandeur. The com- 
ponents of the scene 
are sea and rock—a 


shows through its chasm 
a sheer and noble cliff. Against the rock-boulders in 
the foreground the fierce, aimless waves break in blind 
fury. They dash over the steadfast barrier, and pour their 
bright waters down the upright blocks. The sky is grey, 
dull, and stormy. The white, spectral gull sweeps before 
the blast to cavernous shelter ; the snow-white foam dashes 
madly against the sheer-down steeps of the cliff; and in 
the interior of the cave the sea water which has attained 
to that secure refuge subsides, though still chafed and fretted 
by long struggle, into comparative calm. The very water 
itself finds c haven after storms. 


The whole of the coast round Tenby is singularly ~ 


picturesque, and is studded with sea caves—H. ScHutTz 
Witson, in Picturesque Europe. 


time, we have before | 


high, rough rock arch 
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Lydstep Caverns, South Wales. 
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LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 
“Tr is sucha hard battle to keep cheerful while excluded 
from every sight aad sound, and unable to join in any of 
the amusements of those around me.” 

Such are the pathetic words contained in a letter which 
lies before us; a letter written in the Braille type by a 
young woman of twenty-five years of age, on whom, in addi- 
tion to the sore affliction of blindness, has recently been laid 
the total loss of hearing. Formerly ahe was accustomed to 
the alleviation of listening to others reading, but when, in 
the inscrutable dealings of Providence, a severe cold re- 
sulted in the deprivation of the second of the two most-im- 
portant senses, from this, her chief source of amusement, 
she was entirely shut out. 

Think of it! ‘To be in darkness and in silence, without 
one moment's relief, day and night, week in and week out, 
with no hope of change or release. We cannot wonder 
that her friends feared failure of reason in a situation of 
such intense and fearful solitude, and that the sufferer her- 
self should write that her constitution was giving way be- 
neath the mental strain. For awhile she endeavoured to 
amuse herself by knitting, but was unable to get enough to 
fill her time; and besides, though providing occupation for 
the fingers, this afforded no relief to the mind, that was 
shut in upon itself in an isolation to which mere confine- 
ment in a solitary prison cell would, by comparison, seem 
like a holiday. 

Imagine, then, what a flinging wide of the dungeon-door 
it was, what a flooding of air and sunshine upon that captive 
mind, when the invalid was pnt into conmunication with 
the Circulating Library of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, with the prospect it opened up of a constant 
succession of entertaining books printed in the raised type 
which she had learned to read! Once more can she, in 
fancy, mingle with her fellow-creatures, see them, hear them, 
and join in their pursuits ; freely now can she travel far and 
wide without hindrance or need of guide, and receive the 
heavenly food of new ideas into her starving soul. An eye- 
witness of her reception of the first volumes said, “She was 
almost wild with delight.” 

Though the above case of double affliction is, no doubt, 
happily rare, yet our blind brothers and sisters are a sadly 
numerous band; and in most instances it raust be difficult 
for them to procure enough reading aloud to keep their 
minds healthfully engaged. When we reflect how many of 
our impressions and ideas come to us through eye-gate, not 
to speak of the books, magazines and papers which lie ready 
to the hand in almost every house, to divert and refresh us 
in any spare five minutes of the day, the terrible blank a 
deprivation of all such must entail may be partially 
realised. A plentiful supply of literature in raised type 
would greatly obviate this; but books for the blind are 
bulky, expensive, and comparatively scarce. The entire 
library of many a fairly well-to-do blind person is confined, 
as in the case above mentioned, to portions of Scripture. 
The cost of stereotyping in embossed characters is so great 
that it can only be carried out in the case of the Bible and 
such educational and standard works as are in great demand. 

Yet the British and Foreign Blind Association has now in 
circulation between 600 and 790 works in Braille type, on 
various subjects, some of them in as many as ten volumes— 
books of history, travel, science, biography, and fiction, 
beside story-books for the little ones, who are doomed often 
to sit alone while others play ; and for the annual subscrip- 
tion of one guinea, a box containing about four pounds’ 
worth of these will be sent into the country every two 


months, to be exchanged when read. Four circulating 
libraries in London are also supplied by the same means. 
How is it aecomplisl:ed ? 

Chiefly by the voluntary assistance of ladies and gentle- 
men who, having learned the Braille alphabet, oceupy their 
leisure time in transcribing for the benefit of the sightless 
such books as have brought help or pleasure to themselves. 
These first copies are then given out for reproduction to blind 
writers, who are paid for their work, and thus provided with a 
constant, interesting, and remunerative occupation, which is 
an incalculable boon to their darkened lives; most of them 
being in needy circumstances and lacking anyone to dictate 
to them from ordinary print. These manuscript volumes are 
varnished and bound at the expense of the Association, and, 


| besides being lent to blind readers, as above described, are 


also supplied on specially advantageous i= to institutes 
and schools for the blind. 

For anyone who feels incapacitated by ill-health or any 
other obstacle for assisting in the more familiar branches of 
charitable work, we could scarcely think of any better or 
more blessed employment for consecrated leisure than this. 
The preliminary outfit, obtainable from the British and 
Foreign Blind Association, 33, Cambridge Square, London, 
W., is simple and inexpensive, consisting of a wooden 
writing frame, with a brass guide, price 3s. 6d. ; one pound 
of specially prepared paper, 6d.; a style, 1d.; and an ivory 
erasing tool, 6d. With these and the Braille primer, which 
is published at 6d., any person of average intelligence may 
quickly become an expert scribe. The present writer learned 
the whole aJphebet in about an hour and a half, and the 
contractions and punctuation marks in the course of the 
next few days, though often only able to spare a few 
minutes for study at a time. When all seems to have been 
mastered, the usual plan is for the learner to write out two 
test sheets, copied, preferably, from the Revised Bible, and 
send them by post, tightly rolled round a pad of paper, to 
the Hon. Sec. of the Association, Dr. T. R. Armitage, at 
the above address. He will mark and correct the few inad- 
vertent errors which are almost sure to have crept in, and 
return the sheets to the writer. This process is repeated 
until all mistakes are avoided, and every little technicality 
thoroughly understocd ; but as soon as errors have become 
tolerably rare, the sheets are no longer returned, but are 
varnished, stitched by ten or twelve at a time, according to 
the convenient division of the~chapters, into brown-paper 
wrappers, and sent out gratuitously to missions to the blind 
all over the country. Here they are most welcome, as the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures only is at present in 
print, and these booklets are, moreover, very handy to be 
carried about and read by blind missionaries to those they 
visit. If the learner be ordinarily apt and painstaking, it 
reed not be long before his or her prentice productions can 
be thus utilised, and in the course of a few weeks promotion 
to general literature of the writer’ 's own selection may be 
confidently anticipated. 

Among the MS. books already in circulation or in 
preparation, may be mentioned Canon Farrar’s “ Life of 
Christ,” Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop,” “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” biographies of General Gordon, Frances Havergal, 
and others; selections from the poets, Spurgeon’s Sermons, 
and numerous books for the young, including “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” and others by the same author. 

Plentiful, however, as literature for the blind has now-a- 
days Deron, compared with what it was thirty or forty 
years ago, it is scared indeed in proportion to the lavish 
abundance which seeing folk enjoy. Will not some who 
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read these lines, who do not feel adapted for visiting the 
poor or teaching in a Sunday-school, and to whom, perhaps, 
working for endless bazaars has become a weariness, give a 
helping hand to this beautiful charity ? Remembering that 
by so doing they will not only assist to spread light and joy 
among those that sit in darkness, but also be enabling the 
willing and necessitous blind to earn for themselves the 
sweet fruits of cheerful industry. JENNIE CHAPPELL, 
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FEMININE TALK. 
BY EDITH. 


OnE morning not long ago, when all the air, in truth, was 
“heavy with the perfume of sweet flowers,” I heard a gentle 
tap at my door, and to my, “Come in,” responded my little 
nephew of ten years. 

“ Auntie, a’n’t my flowers pretty?” For my admiration 
the little man held up a peony set round with roses red. 

*“ Why, darling, yes, but why didn’t you put in some green 
leaves and some honeysuckle ? ” 

“Oh, I didn’t think about that. You male it nice, auntie, 
please.” 

So, when my toilet was finished, I ran downstairs a little 
before breakfast to gather more flowers for this bouquet. 
Jack followed me about, and as the bouquet grew in size 
and grace his little face grew radiant. Finally he said, 
“Auntie, do you know what I am going to do with these 
flowers ?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Take them to school to Allie.” 

The flowers arranged and breakfast over, off went the 
young hopeful, his mind much more intent on Allie and her 
flowers than on spelling and geography. “So early,” I 
thought as I watched boy and flowers disappear, ‘so early 
- is the child beginning to think of the girl. But where’s 
' the harm? If his little divinity be sweet and good, I would 
rather he would worship her than overflow in mischief with 
bad boys.” 

Then I fell to thinking of the wonderful influence. belong- 
ing to our feminine world. Iknowit is an old song; but it 
comes up afresh in my mind since this little boy in whom 
my heart centres itself begins to feel other feminine influ- 
ence than that of his own household. Ah, mothers with 
daughters, train them early to feel that from them must 
come all that is gentle and true and good; that as little 
girls they may have a sweet and refining influence on the 
little boys who. may come in their way; that rough games 
may be stopped, ugly words checked, when some gentle 
little girl begs the boys to “ be quiet.” And you, children 
of a larger growth, girls who have entered womanhood, 
you will not know, until a little experience in life has shown 
you, how many young men will look to you as the type of 
goodness and truth. Then may come to you the feeling that 
the highest path is pointed out by the pure ideal of those 
who look up to us, and who, if we tread less loftily, may 
“never look so high again. 

It is no easy work, this treading loftily. One is half 
tempted to wish the “ other kind” would not look to us to 
do so much of it. They seem rather inclined sometimes to 
let us have the monopoly. I once heard a lady laughingly 
say, “When my husband reaches heaven, he’ll want to wait 
for me to knock before the pearly gates are opened.” Op- 

pressed though we may sometimes feel by the high mark set 
for us, yet surely every woman at some point in her life 
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has come to feel that all her influeuce is expected to be for 
good, 

I cannot end better than by quoting F. W. Robertson, whose 
thoughts on this as on every theme glow with spiritual 
beauty: “And this is the glory of womanhood, surely no 
mean glory, surely one which, if she rightly comprehended 
her place on earth, might enable her to accept its apparent 
humiliation unrepiningly, the glory of unsensualizing coarse 
and common things—the object of mere sense, meat and 
drink and household cares—elevating them by the spirit in 
which she ministers them into something transfigured and 
sublime.” 
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AT EVENTIDE. 


Do you remember, love, how, long ago, 

We wandered in the evenings of the days, 
The while the setting sun, with crimson glow, 

Lit up the daisy-studded meadow ways P 
Light-hearted were we then, and glad, and free, 

The paths we traversed were with flowerets strown 5 
We had no thought of what was yet to be, 

We were in truth but children overgrown. 


Do you remember what we talked about, 

The while we rambled in those evening times 
Along the scented lanes, and in and out 

Among the rough old oaks and shady limes P 
What castles in the air we used to build— 

What plans we made for days and years to come ! 
Ah, lass, I mind how oft my heart has thrilled 

When picturing with you our future home. 


We've had since then our share of sorrow, dear, 
But we have borne God’s chastening hand in hand, 
And He has aye been with us, ever near, 
Helping us onward to the better land. 
Our joys all greater were, our griefs less keen, 
Because we shared them, witie, you and I ; 
And we shall see, in glad surprise, I ween, 
The reason for our sorrows, by-and-by. 


And now we've reached the evening time of life, 
Ere long will be for us the darksome night ; 
But while we’re still together, sweet, true wife, 
The darkest hour, methinks, will still be bright. 
Were old, my darling, and our days are done— 
Death’s narrow stream can not for long divide ; 
And soon our better life will be begun, 
Together, dearie, on the other side. 
D, 
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SENSE OF HEARING. 


Amonest the lower creatures there appears to be great 
variety in the position of the organ of hearing. The ear of 
the mussel is in the fleshy “foot,” that of the snail in the 
nerve collar that surrounds the gullet, that of the lobster 
in the hinder feelers, that of the fly in the balancers behind 
the wings, that of the bee in its antenna, that of the grass- 
hopper in the front leg, that of the locust in the first joint 
of the abdomen, and that of the shrimplike mysis in the 
tail. A wise man’s ears are in his head, although with some 
we might imagine they were in the stomach, and with others 
in the pocket. 
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HOT SPRINGS OF YELLOVY’- 
STONE PARK. 


GARDINER’s RIvER runsnear the northern 
boundary of the great Yellowstone region, 
which the United States Congress some 
years ago very wisely decreed should be 
withdrawn from sale, settlement, or oc- 
cupancy, and devoted for the purposes of 
a public park for ever. We expect the 
United States to do things on an exten- 
sive scale, and they do it, even in the 
matter of public recreation grounds; bus 
a park covering an area of sixty-five miles 
by fifty-five is perhaps a little larger than 


we should have expected to find even in 
America. If we may believe one-half of 


what we are told concerning this region 
—and there seems no reason. for doubt— 
it is a veritable wonderland, 

It is not our intention at present to enter into a descrip- 
tion of its wonderful and striking mountains, gorges, rivers, 
falls, and lakes, but merely to call attention to the remark- 
able hot springs, some of which are depicted in our illustra- 
tion above. These are the Mammoth springs on Gardiner’s 
River, and those in active operation cover an area of about 
one square mile; but in addition three or four square miles 
are occupied by the remains of springs which have ceased to 
flow. “Small streams flow down the sides of the Snowy 
Mountain in channels lined with oxide of iron of the most 
delicate tints of red. Others show exquisite shades of 
yellow, from a deep bright sulphur to a dainty cream-colour. 
Still others are stained with shades of greén, all these colours 
as brilliant as the brightest aniline dyes. The water after 
rising from the spring basin flows down the sides of the 
declivity, step by step, from one reservoir to another, at 
each one of them losing a portion of its heat, until it 


becomes as cool as cold-spring water.” The natural basins 
into which these springs flow are from four to six feet in 
diameter, and from one to four feet indepth. The principal _ 
ones are located upon terraces half-way up the sides of the 
mountain. 
The largest living spring is near the outer margin of the t 
main terrace. Its dimensions are twenty feet by forty, and 
its water so perfectly transparent that one can look down 
into the beautiful ultramarine depth to the very bottom of 
the basin. Its sides are ornamented with coral-like forms of 
a great variety of shades, from pure white to a bright cream “ 
yellow, while the blue sky reflected in the transparent water 
gives an azure tint to the whole which surpasses all art. — 
Dr. Hayden, the United States geologist, says: “The whole 
of this region was, in comparatively modern geological times, — 
the scene of the most wonderful volcanic activity of any 
portion of the United States. The hot-springs and geysers 
represent the last stages—the vents or escape pipes—of 


HOW TO LOVE OUR LOVED ONES. 


them to usurp ours, to keep 
them in their own place in our 
hearts, nor allow them to usurp 
God’s ; ever seeking in our nur- 
series to rear plants for heaven, 
and so train up our children in 
the faith, in the saving know- 
ledge of Christ and the devout 
love of God, that we shall have 
the consolation of knowing, if 
death enters our house and 
plucks them from our arms, 
that our loss is their gain ; that 
if a chair in the circle by our 


Yellowstone River. 


(As it flows through the Park.) 


these remarkable volcanic mani- 


festations of the internal forces. 
All these springs are adorned 
with decorations more beauti- 
ful than human art ever con- 
ceived, and which have required 
thousands of years for the cun- 
ning hand of Nature to form. 
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HOW TO LOVE OUR 
LOVED ONES. 


WHILE we are encouraged, 
rather than forbidden, to hold 
them dear who are near us, we 
are not to allow them to usurp 
the place of Him who says, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me.” Beware of turning 
household delights into house- 
hold deities, household goods 
into household gods. We are 
to love our children, for in- 
stance, as they are to obey their 
parents, “in the Lord ;” never 
forgetting that He who lends 
may resume His gifts whenso- 
ever it pleases Him ; never for- 
getting that the fairest flowers 
of the family may soon wither 
and die; ever striving as we 
keep our children in their own 
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place in the house, nor allow Great Fall of the Yellowstone. 
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LONDON. 


fireside is empty, a blood-bought throne is filled in heaven ; 
that if there is one voice less in the psalm when we are 
assembled for worship, there is one more ringing sweet 
and clear in glory, praising Him through whose dying love 
and in whose blissful presence we shall join our lost and 
loved—to weep and to part no more. 

To live thus, walking by faith and not by sight, touching 
the impalpable, seeing the invisible, living for eternity in time 
and for heaven on earth, with our affections not where we 
are but where we hope to be—where Jesus is—is no easy 
work. But prayer, drawing down strength from the skies, 
makes difficult things easy and impossible things possible. 

Tuomas Gurariz, D.D. 
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LOST IN LONDON. 


I is an every-day tale, how the youth who has been care- 
fully trained in a country home goes up to London to seek 
his fortune, and after a time becomes quite lost to his friends. 
The letters home, which were at first so frequent and 
regular, become rare, and finally cease altogether. Letters 
sent to his former address are returned by the postal autho- 
rities stamped with the legend, “ Gone away.” 

The reason for this disappearance may be an innocent one. 
The lost one might have been simply unfortunate ; he has 
only found, like so many disappointed ones before him, that 
the streets are not paved with gold, that no one is in need 
of his high business capabilities, and that until something 
“turns up” he must give up his comfortable lodgings. In 
order not to grieve the old folks at home he will not com- 
municate his distress to them; in a few days he may be 
more fortunate, and will then write home. 

On the other hand, it may be that he has fallen among 
bad companions and false friends, who are only too ready to 
initiate him into some of the wickednesses of London life. 
He has failen, and henceforth desires to hide from his friends 
in the country. Or he may have become ill, and been re- 
moved toa hospital. |. 

In any case, his friends would like to find him out and 
help him; but London is so vast a world of itself, that it 
were madness on the part of a stranger to attempt the 
search. We are glad, therefore, to make it known as widely 
as possible that Mr. J. A. Walshe, Director of the Wilber- 
force Home for Young Men, 194, Blackfriar’s Road, London, 
S.E., will gladly undertake—free of any charge—to search 
for any young man who has thus been lost sight of by his 
friends. This is by no means a small or easy task to under- 
take, and those seeking his aid must not be too sanguine; 
but we understand that he has been very successful in such 
efforts, and will gladly give all the help he can to trace the 
missing and to influence them for good. Of course, it will 
be understood, that in communicating with Mr. Walshe, 
friends will place in his hands every scrap of information 
they possess which might help him to a clue. 
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TRUE, BEAUTY. 


A ramovs lady who once reigned in Paris society was so 
homely that her mother said one day, “ My poor child, you 
are too ugly for anyone to ever fall in love with you.” From 
this time Madame de Circourt began to be very kind to 
pauper children of the village, the servants of the household, 
even the birds that hopped about the garden walks. She 
was always distressed if she happened to be unable to render 


aservice. This goodwill toward everybody made her the idol 


acon 


of the city. Though her complexion was sallow, her grey — 


eyes‘small and sunken, yet she held in devotion to her the — 
Her unfailing interest in othcrs 


greatest men of her time. 
made her, it is said, perfectly irresistible, 
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THE FOLLOWER. 


We have a youngster in the house, 
A little man of ten, 

Who dearest to his mother is . 
Of all God’s little men, 

In-doors and out he clings to her ; 
He follows up and down; 

He steals his slender hand in hers ; 
He plucks her by the gown. 

s Why do you cling to me so, child P 
You track me everywhere ; 

You never let me be alone.” 
And he with serious air 

Answered, as closer still he grew, 
“My feet were made to follow you!” 


Two. years before the boy was born, 
Another child, of seven, 

Whom Heaven had lent to us awhile, 
Went back again to Heaven. 

He came to fill his brother’s place, 
And bless our failing years ; 

The good God sent him down in love, 
To dry our useless tears. 

I think so, mother, for I hear 
In what the child has said 

A meaning that he knows not of, 
A message from the dead. 

He answered wiser than he knew, 
“‘ My feet were made to follow you.” 


Come here, my child, and sit with me, 
Your head upon my breast ; 

You are the last of all my sons, 
And you must be the best. 

How much I love you, you may guess, 
When, grown a man like me, 

You sit as I am sitting now, 
Your child upon your knee. 

Think of me then, and what I said 
(And practised when I could), 

“Tis something to be wise and great, 
’Tis better to be good. 

Oh, say to all things good and true, 
‘My feet were made to follow you!’” 


Come here, my wife, and sit by me, 
And place your hand in mine 

(And yours, my child) ; while Ihave you 
Tis wicked to repine. 

We've had our share of sorrows, love ; 
We've had our graves to fill; 

But, thank the good God overhead, 
We have each other still. 

We've nothing in the world besides, 

- For we are only three ; 

Mother and child, my wife and child, 
How dear you are to me! 

I know—indeed, I always knew, 
My feet were made to follow you! 
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“Lord, $ bear of showers of blessing.” 
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Thou canst make the blind to see: 
Witnesser of Jesu’s merit, 


Let me love and cling to Thee: 
I am longing for Thy favour ; 

Whilst Thou’rt calling, oh, call me— Speak the word of power to me— 

Even me! Even me! 

Love of God, so pure and changeless ; 

Blood of Christ, so rich and free ; 
Grace of God, so strong and boundless ; 
I Magnify them all in me— 

Even me! 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


Lants’ hats and bonnets have become so small as to be very 
little protection to the head at all, especially the latter, 
many of which are made entirely of flowers, relieved only by 
a few loops of narrow ribbon velvet, which are carried to the 
back of the bonnet, and form strings. 


No. 16. 


The new colours are of very bright hues—quite a contrast 
to the sombre art tints we have been used to for some time 
past. 

Large hats, however, still assert themselves, despite the 
popularity of small ones. These have very low crowns, and 
are made in fine straw plaits, and are much more becoming 
to some faces than the smaller ones. 

Little children’s dresses are still made on a yoke, either 
square, round, or pointed, with hem and tucks at the bottom 
of the skirt. Some of these are left to hang loose, but look 
much prettier when drawn in at the waist with asash which 
ties at the back or the side. 

Very pretty little dresses are made with smocking round 
the neck, sleeves, and at the top of the skirt. Feather- 
stitching has become a very fashionable trimming for 
the dresses of children of all ages. Ten or a dozen rows are 
worked round the skirt in silk, and from four to eight on the 
body and sleeves. 

For little boys’ suits the Lord Fauntleroy style is much 
used, and seems to be greatly liked for best wear. Velvet 


| for the hat, and a == maytt 


| of which we used two- 


is mostly 1 sed for this shape, but fine, dark blue serge, with 
a red sash, looks very weil for those who admire sashes for 
boys’ wear. 


We are glad the comfortable little sailor suits are as 
fashionable as ever; nothing is more easily made, and the 
loose blouse allows the limbs to have free play. For best 
wear, white serge can be used either for the blouse alone or 
for the entire suit. It washes very well, but must be made 
full large to allow for shrinking. There is also a pretty 
grey tweed used now for these suits, which looks well 
trimmed with silver-coloured buttons. 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 


No. 16. This illustration shows a pretty, simple design 
for a little girl’s dress and hat. The outfit is suitable for a 
girl from four to eight years of age. The body is made over 
a fitting lining, the top of which is covered with a gauging 
reaching as far as the sleeve; below this the material is 
gathered on, leaving a tiny heading, and is laid in pleats at 
the waist. The lower edge of the full sleeve is also trimmed 
with a gauging to match the body. The dress fastens in- 
visibly at the back. For the skirt a foundation is first made 
of sateen; over this falls the top skirt, which has hem and 
tucks at the bottom, and is gauged on to the body with a 
cord, 

The hat is somewhat after the tam o’ shanter order, and 
consists of a full crown gathered into the centre and set 
into a_fulled band 
about two inches deep. 

It is trimmed with z 
narrow ribbon velvet, 

a small bow being 

placed in the centre y = 
of the crown, and also <i 
at the side. 

Our model was made 
in white nun’s veiling, 
of which five-and-a- 
half yards were used 
for the dress and hat. ie 
This size will fit a 
child of five. We also : 
used two yards of 
white ribbon velvet 


piece of ribbon wire ICE a 
and stiff net for the | 
foundation shape. 

The dress is trimmed 
at the waist with a 
ribbon five inches wide, : | 


and-a-half yards. 

No. 17 shows a 
lady’s cooking apron. fat: 
Itismadeinchequered Sasa y= i 
linen, bound at the : 
elge with turkey red. 
The skirt is of a sen- 
sible size, and fits 
nicely. The fancy 
pockets and shoulder-straps are in one, while the bib 
is just a piece of the linen, measuring nine inches by 
twelve. 


Novia 


Flat patterns can be supplied at the following rates :— 
No. 16, hat, 43d.; dregs, 63d.; No. 17, 43d. Address, 
F. F. Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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“«*Ain’t you a doctor ? Its leg’s broke.’” 


GERALD'S DILEMMA, 
BY EMMA LESLIE, 
Author of “ Bolinabroke’s Folly,” “ The Cousins,” “The Gipsy Queen,” etc., ete. 


if - CHAPTER VI. 
MAN PROPOSES, GOD DISPOSES. 


“Can't you come out? Does Aunt Annie want you? Joe 
has got something to show you,” said little Frank pleadingly, 
as he slipped his hand into Gerald’s one morning a few days 
later. 
The young man looked down at the child and smiled. 
“ What does Joe want?” he asked. “Go and see if it is 
anything particular, while I look in at Aunt Annie.” 


The young doctor had grown almost as interested in Joe |; 


No, 246 


| as the lad was in the “creatures,” as he called all the wild 
tribes of feathered and furry denizens of the woods. 

He paid his visit to the sick room, and then went down 
to the gate where Joe was waiting. 

“Tt is particular, Joe says,” Frank called out as soon as 
he appeared. 

“ Well, what is it, Joe ?” asked the young man, speaking in 
; a subdued tone, for he was very anxious about Miss Austin. 


8% GERALD’S DILEMMA. 


The crisis had come, and she had now been asleep some 


hours; but as yet he could not tell whether life or death 
would be the issue of the struggle. “ What is it, Joe?” he 
asked again, for the lad was intently looking at something 
he held in his hand. 

“Broken leg, sir,” replied the lad laconically, and he held 
out a skylark towards him as he spoke. 

“ What am I to do with it? Is it to make a pie of P” he 
asked. 

“ Ain’t you a doctor? Its leg’s broke. 
if you don’t mend it.” 

Gerald took the wounded bird in his hand, but it began 
to flutter in a frightened fashion. ‘The creatures know you, 
Joe; you will have to hold it while I look at it.- We don’t 
learn to mend birds’ legs at the hospital, you know.” 

“But you can do it, and you'll show me how to do it, and 
then I'll be able to help the creatures when you ain’t here,” 
said the lad confidently. 

Gerald went back to the house to see what he could find 
to make his delicate splints of. - All the household were 
ready to help him to anything they had got, and so he 
was soon supplied with a piece of whalebone, tape, and 
wadding, with which he set to work to bandage the broken 
limb, his every movement closely watched by Joe. 

“ There, that will do now, I think,” he said as he finished. 
“ Now you had better carry it back to the nest; I suppose 
you know where it is?” 

The boy nodded; he never wasted his words. Gerald 
watched him down the lane, and something like a sigh 
escaped him as he thought of what the boy’s future was 
likely to be. Already his love for the “creatures” had earned 
for him the character of a poacher, so little was he understood. 

“T wish I were rich, and could have the training of that 
boy. What a splendid naturalist he would make. I wonder 
whether Sir John would do something for the lad if I asked 
him?” 

There was no time to think more of this just now, for 
he heard his name called in a subdued tone, and hurried 
in and up to Miss Austin’s room. He had told the 
nurse to summon him at the first indication of a change, 
and now the summons had come. Gerald trembled like a 
leaf as he silently opened the door, for he knew that the 
next few minutes would tell him whether his life would be 
bereaved from that hour, or whether he would go to his 
work in London with an object to labour for beyond his 
mother’s “little comforts;” for, strange as it may seem, he 
had learned to love his patient while attending upon her, 
although the difference in their rank, and the bitter repulsion 
she had shown towards him, might have chilled the hopes 
of a less ardent lover. 

Gerald did not know how much he had hoped, until now 
that life and death trembled in the balance ; and it came upon 
him asa shock and revelation, only half suspected before, but 
overpowering in its clearness now. 

On tiptoe he crept into the room, and lightly laid his 
finger on the patient’s pulse. It beat firmer and fuller, and, 
with a silent motion to the nurse to follow him, he passed 
from the room, his joy almost overpowering in its intensity. 
The signs of strength maintained against fearful odds were 
better than he had anticipated, and as soon as he was out- 
side the room he said : 

“Miss Austin is better; as soon as there are signs of 
waking, have some nourishment brought up and feed her at 
once; and mind, my name must not be mentioned in her 
presence. Mr. Hamilton will take charge of the case in 
future.” : 


The brood’ll die 


He then went to Sir John Austin, who was anxiously 
awaiting the verdict in the parlour downstairs. 

“Miss Austin is almost through the crisis,” he said; “ she 
will wake up conscious, and Hamilton must see her soon 
afterwards.” 

“Why should Hamilton take this part now? I am satis- 
fied that you have saved her life, Gerald; why should you’ 
leave her now P” 

The young doctor blushed and hesitated. “There are two 
reasons why it would be undesirable for me to be longer in 
attendance upon Miss Austin,” he said; “ but I trust that 
one will suffice for the present. Miss—the young lady had 
a very strong prejudice against me before she was taken ill, 
and it would be very undesirable to rouse her by this again.” 

The baronet stared as though he could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his senses. “Had a prejudice against you,” 
he repeated ; “ but why should this be P ” he added. 

Gerald saw that he would have to explain now. “ Well, 
the fact is I was obliged to use more force than it is quite 
polite to use towards a lady, to prevent her from jumping 
out of the railway carriage after little Frank, when he fell 
out, and she had by no means forgiven me for this when she 
was taken ill.” 

‘Well; you have laid her under a heavier debt since, for 
only your care has saved her life.” 

“T hope you will not let Miss Austin hear this said just 
yet,” said Gerald anxiously. 

“ And why not, pray? I tell you what, I am half sorry 
your uncle came here and met you, for if he had not— 
there, Iam letting the cat out of the bag before the time. 
Now tell me what you propose to do.” 

“ Return to London at once; I ought to have gone to Dr. 
Todd before this time. To-morrow I will bid you good-bye, 
Sir John ; at least for the present,” added the young man. 

“Oh! it’s only to be for the present, then,” said the elder 
gentleman, a merry smile curling his lips as he looked at 
Gerald. . 

“ We—we might meet again,” said the young doctor. 

“ Precisely so; especially as your uncle happens to be my 
dearest friend. By the way, l expect him home from London 
to-morrow.” 

“Then I shall leave early in the morning, so as to be on 
my way before he arrives. As you say, he may be my 
uncle, but I have no wish to meet him again, and——” 

“Tut, tut, now; it is above all things necessary that you 
should be good friends with your uncle. He is your only 
relative, and a rich man to boot, and 4 

“That can make no possible difference to me,” said Gerald, 
in his stiffest and haughtiest tone ; “I could never accept a 
penny from any man who insulted me as that gentleman 
has done.” 

“My boy, you have been accepting or receiving from him 
all your life. Who do you think paid for your education and 
your expenses in London — walking the hospital, as it is 
called?” : ‘ 

“ My mother,” promptly answered Gerald ; but even as he 
said it a doubt whether it was so crept into his heart. 

“ Did she tell you that she was paying for you out of her 
small income? Remmeber, she lives in the same neighbour- 
hood as I do, and so I hear of her sometimes.” 

But Gerald was loyal to his mother, unworthy as she was, 
“To the best of my belief the money spent on me all came 
out of my mother’s annuity,” he said; but he would not — 
say how often he had been reminded that his mother had to 
do without this and that, because so much was spent on him, — 
Truth to say, Mrs. Burnett did regard it in this light her- 
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self, for she had made up her mind that her eccentric 

brother-in-law would have paid that income to her if it had 

not been needed for Gerald. 

_ “You were mistaken, then, in supposing that your mother 
paid all your bills. They were paid through her solicitor, 

Thappen to know; but the money came from your uncle.” 

Gerald was about to say ‘I am very sorry”; but that 
would have been very ungracious, and scarcely true either, 
for he was thankful for the education that would open to 
him a life of greater usefulness, and so he corrected this in- 
tent and said, “I wish I had been told of this before I had 
known my uncle, if he is my uncle.” 

“ He certainly is your father’s brother. I always said it 
would be better for him to see and know you as soon as you 
were at an age to understand matters; but he would not 
hear of it. The fact is, my old friend has suffered so many 
disappointments in life that he was determined to guard 
himself from this with you, and has made a very great mis- 
take, as he told me in a letter [had from him this morning.” 

“In what way, may I ask ?” 

“Tn keeping himself apart from you as he has done. I 
will tell you now that he went to London a fortnight ago 
to make enquiries as to the character you bore among your 
friends and companions, as well as among the doctors and 
patients at the hospital. I don’t mind telling you that it 
would have afforded him some sort of grim satisfaction, I 
believe, to have heard you were just the sort of young man 
he had made up his mind you would be—selfish, fond of 
pleasure, caring little how indulgence could be bought, so 
that you had it. T need not tell you that the closer the 
scrutiny the more this estimate of you was contradicted ; 
and now my old friend is ready to beg your pardon for his 
unworthy suspicions and hard words when he met you here, 
and to beg you to allow him to stand in the relation of a 
father to you.” 

Gerald listened in silent amazement ; but to the last pro- 
posal he said, “ I cannot promise that; I must live my own 

_ life, and——_” 

“ But your uncle will ask nothing of you unbecoming to a 
gentleman; he is wealthy, and would make you the same.” 

“Yes; but upon what conditions?” asked Gerald; ‘“ that 
I should mould my life upon the pattern he shall choose, I 
am afraid. It is scarcely likely that the two will coincide.” 

“ Well, now tell me what sort of life you would choose if 
you were free to do as you liked, with plenty of money to 

indulge your hobbies, whatever they may be.” 

“Well! for the next year, say, I should stay here.” 

“Here!” almost gasped Sir John; ‘why I thought you 
had grown so tired of the dull place that you could not 
wait until my daughter got well, but wanted to be off to 
London at once.” 

_“ Yes, I do want to go to London,” admitted Gerald ; 
“but we were putting an hypothetical case, you remember, 
when I said I should like to remain phere for the next year 
or two.” 

“ Ah! now tell me a little more about what you would 
like,” said Sir John. 

“To follow up some studies in which Iam greatly inter- 
ested, and also to do something for this neglected place. 
‘There is Frankie’s friend, Joe; the world will lose a splendid 
naturalist if some one does not take him by the hand and 
give him a chance in life. I should like to be able to give 

_a few hours every day to helping that lad. The simple 
reading and writing he could be taught elsewhere; but I 
should like to engage him to help me in my experiments.” 

“What could a boy like that do for you?” asked the 


baronet, looking at Gerald as if he thought he had taken 
leave of his senses. 

“T don’t know yet; but a boy who has the acute power of 
observation that Joe has, certainly ought to make more of 
his life, for the good of his fellows, than he is likely to do 
here, among his present surroundings. Don’t you see that 
God has endowed him with powers that need cultivation 
for their full development, and to help in this will be 
truly ‘ working together with God,’ for the perfecting of this 
man, and for the benefit of the world at large? Yes, I 
would do anything to be able to help this lad, as I believe 
he could be helped, along the path of divinely inspired in- 
stinct that altogether possesses him. You have heard Frank 
talk about him, I know; but you do not know half the 
tenderness there is in the heart of the lad under his rough 
manner.” 

“ Well!” slowly uttered the baronet, “ from what Burnett 
told me he had heard about you in the hospital, we were 
prepared to hear that yon wanted to join the go ation 
Army, or something of 

“Thave not a word to say against the Salvation Army,” 
interrupted Gerald; “but it is not the only method of 
helping forward God’s work in the world. I could not de 
Salvation Army work, although I should like to have a 
mission room. or something of that sort, for the villagers 
around here; but the work I specially want time and money 
to carry on is an experiment by which I believe I can do 
something to lessen the sufferings of many a poor creature 
in the hospitals; and if I could put my discovery at the ser- 
vice of every doctor in the kingdom I should be satisfied.” 

“Until another idea came, I suppose,” said the baronet; 
“Well, what my old friend will say when he finds out that 
he has a nephew who has been cast in the same mould as 
himself for hobbies, I cannot say; but I expect him home 
to-morrow, and then 2 

The conversation was interrupted by the nurse knocking 
at the door to say that Miss Austin had just woke up, and 
was asking for her father. 

“ You must go,” said Gerald, quickly: “but do not say a 
word about me, and do not keep her talking long. Be sure 
you give her all the nourishment she can take, nurse,” he 
added, as the gentleman hurried out of the room, leaving 
Gerald at leisure to think over all he had heard. 

It was a strange story altogether, and not a pleasant one 
entirely, although it certainly cleared up one or two little 
mysteries concerning his mother that had sometimes puzzled 
him. 

Still, to hear that his mother was a woman who could 
practise such deceit as she had was not pleasant for him, and 
he wondered how it was all to end. He did not wait for 
Sir John to return, but went out for a walk along the lane, 
hoping to meet Joe, that he might ask him if he would 
like to come and be his servant, for this would be the form 
the help to him would have to take. He explained te 
the lad that if he took him as his assistant, he should re- 
quire him to go to the village school that he might learn 
reading and writing every morning, for hitherto ioe had 
defied ‘all attempts to take him from his heloved fields, and 
even now he looked doubtfully at Gerald, as if ahapecting 
some plot, until Gerald explained that he would not be 
of the use to him that he might be till he had learned to read. 
This was enough to conquer Joe, and he agreed to go to 
school if Gerald could take him to wait upon him in the 
afternoon. 

When Gerald returned fave he went at once to Miss 
Austin’s room, but found to his amazement that she was 
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not asleep as he had expected to find her, but so much 
stronger and better that, as Gerald opened the door, she 
turned and greeted him with a pleasant smile that almost 
deprived Gerald of his power to speak. 

“Tam going to ask your forgiveness the first thing,” she 
said, in a clear but feeble voice, as she held out her hand. 

Sir John was sitting at the other side of the bed. ‘She 
knew who had been attending her all this time,” he said, 
with a nod of great satisfaction. 
he added, with a triumphant look at Gerald. “ Mr. Burnett 
will be here to-morrow morning, and then we can see 
what he wants to do, because if he doesn’t approve of your 
plans I can give you a cheque for your medical attendance 
here that will pay your bills in this quiet place for a 
year at least. I have been telling my daughter what an 
odd fish you are for a medical student, but she seems to 
think it is all quite right.” 

Gerald cast a grateful look at his Sablon but saw the 
signs of weariness in her pale face, and so he said, “I must 
ask you to leave my patient now; she has got a little over- 
tired, I am afraid, as it is, She must go to sleep again,” and 
he opened the door for Sir John, who went out, pretending 
to grumble, but in reality delighted with his old friend’s 
nephew, the more so, perhaps, that he thought he saw the 
possibility of having him as a nearer relative to himself. 

When the elder Mr. Burnett returned from London the 
next day, Sir John contrived to see him while Gerald was 
out of the way, and then told him of the talk he had had 
with the young man concerning his future career in life, for 
he knew that nothing would please him better than to hear 
that Gerald was desirous of settling down to a quiet, 
studious country life. 

“ God is too good to me, Austin,” he said; when he heard it. 
“T don’t deserve such a nephew—a man who is more than I 
should have dared to pray for; no, I don’t deserve such 
mercy.” 

“ Ah! God is better to all of us than we deserve, I fancy,” 
said the Baronet, quite touched by his old friend’s emotion, 
“He leads us about by strangely winding paths sometimes. 
Who would have thought that little Pickle’s accident was to 


upset all your well-laid plans of years, and bring you to 


your nephew at last!” 

“Ah! I owe him an apology, and an explanation for the 
ungracious way I met him when I heard his name was 
Gerald Burnett, and knew that he must be my long-avoided 
nephew. Never mind, if what his friends in London say of 
him be true, he will not find it hard to forgive me. By the 
way, there is a young fellow there—Lockyer, who is very 
anxious to see him. I fancy he has got into a scrape some- 
how. I shall send the boy up to-morrow to see what he can 
do for him, for I owe something to this Lockyer for the in- 
formation he gave me.” 

“ You're not afraid to trust him on such anerrand?” said 
the Baronet, with a sly twinkle in his keen, grey eye. 

“ook here. To show you what I think of him, I may tell 
you that I have transferred five thousand to his name, and 
brought down his bank-book that he may do as he likes 
with it.” 

Gerald had not made up his mind to accept. his uncle’s 
offer until he saw him, and received his frank and generous 
apology, with the gift of the bank-book and all it repre- 
sented. Then, with equal frankness he thanked his uncle 
for the education he had given him, and promised to use 
this for the help and benefit of others as generously as he 
himself had been helped. 

“Well, your friend Lockyer needs a little help just now, 


“Tam glad she did, too,” 


I fancy, and so, if Miss Austin can be left to-morrow, I 
should advise you to run up to London and see him, and 
Dr. Todd toc, for I suppose you won’t want to go there 
now P” 

“No, but it would be just the thing for Lockyer, if Dr. 
Todd would only take him,” 


“Well, you may tell Todd I will transfer the premium I * 


agreed to pay with you, if he will give this young fellow a 
chance instead.” 

Gerald opened his eyes. 

“Todd never told me he was to have a premium with me,” 
he said. 

“T suppose not; I arranged that you should know 
nothing about it,” said Mr. Burnett, with a smile at Gerald’s 
look of amazement. 

“ Ah, uncle, you have been doing for me what God is 
doing for all of us, I fancy—the best He possibly can do, 
until we know Him, and then it is easy to do more. He 
has led me by a strange and wonderful way, even in keeping 
you from me until it was good for me to know that I had 
such. a wealthy relative; for if I had known it before, I 
might not have learned the lessons adversity alone could 
teach me; but now, through my dilemma, He has made all 
things straight and clear before me.” 

It was as Gerald said, plain and easy now for him to take 
up the life and work he had thought was impossible a short 
time before ; and Joe, as well as all the village, had cause to 
thank God for the “ white lady,” as they. called Miss Austin, 
when she came to settle among them as Gerald’s wife. But 
Frank used to protest that all this could not have happened 
if he had not caused Uncle Gerald’s dilemma. 
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FISHERS OF MEN. 
BY THE REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 
“Bollow Me, and I will make you fishers of men.”—Matt, iv. 18, 


Ir was probably early in the morning, in the freshness and still- 
ness of the day, that Jesus walked on the shore of the lake. 
Earth had scarcely a fairer scene to spread before her Lord. 
Shut in by terraced hills, rich with vineyards and fig groves 
and palm-trees, and all manner of fruits, whilst beyond 
there were the hills of further Galilee, and further still was 
the snowy height of Hermon. As the blessed Master passed 
along the white margin of the shore, on one side of Him 
were , the rippling waters of the lake, and on the other side 
the grass was gay with a thousand varied flowers. The 
fowls of the air gladdened Him with their song, or moved 
with heavy flight across the lake, The groups of fishermen 
were busy, and the fishing-boats dotted the water. The 
whole scene was shut in by the deep blue sky, touched, it 
may be, with the ruddy gold of the dawn. 

So Hic Lord Jesus goes on His way, just entering upon 
His work, thinking, perhaps, of the universal kingdom which 
He is come to set up; of the extent of it, and the cost of 
it, and the difficulties that beset Him. How shall He 
accomplish it? To subdue the nations, to bring back Para- 
dise, to usher in a reign of peace, and to bring all men be- 

neath the sway of His authority—what can He find here in 
Galilee? Let Him go forth to Rome and summon the 
legions of Czesar. Let Him away to Athens and secure the 
intellect of the age. Let Him stand in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem whom their own prophets foretold, and for whom the 
nation waits, and let Him gather their priests and rulers 
about Him. But what can He find here? 


As He goes 
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“Follow Me, and | will make you fishers of men.” 


along His way there are Peter and Andrew casting the net, 
swarthy, hard-handed fishermen, stripped for their work, 
and dragging their net to shore. And a little beyond these 
are John and James, mending their nets, thrusting the 
coarse wooden needle with the twine, busily stitching up the 
rents. What does it matter to anybody what these men 
think, what they say, what they do? Unlearned men, with 
a broad Galilean brogue, understanding how to handle a 
boat and to cast a net, and knowing very little more ! 

And Jesus said unto them, “ Follow Me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.” ; 


So He lays the foundation of it, 
and so He carries it on. How do you count the resources 
of the Church? How do you estimate its strength? By 
the stately fabrics which men have dedicated to the service 
of God? By the crowds of worshippers that gather to 
celebrate His praise? By the names of learned ones who 
are found in its ranks? By the wealth of its congregations ? 
No; Christianity began without any of these, and is in no 
wise dependent upon them. The strength of the Church, 
its foundations, its force, its triumph, is in the simple and 
loving followers of Jesus Christ. Follow Me, and I will 


So He begins His work. 
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make you fishers of men. Follow Me, saith Jesus Christ, 
and My triumph is secured. 

Here is, firstly, What we have to do, “ Follow Me”; and, 
secondly, What the Lord Jesus Christ will do for us, “1 will 
make you fishers of men.” 


I. “ Follow Me,’ that is the one thing. The command is 


short and sharp. Few words are enough to sum up all our | 


work, The words are full of teaching. 

Do not wait until you are all that you would be before 
you follow Him. Follow Him that you may be made all 
that you would be. It was an unpromising material that 
He found in these fishermen. They were unlearned and 
ignorant; even the people perceived that. They had a 
rough speech, so that everybody knew them as Galileans. 
They came from a part of the country that was very much 
looked down upon, They had no culture and they had no 
influence. And they were to undertake a work which was to 
reach to the highest. © “ All kings shall fall down before 
Him: all nations shall serve Him.” Well might Peter ask, 
“What can I do in such a work?” Follow Me, saith 
Christ. 

Now there are a great many who want to be saints before 
they are Christians. They spend their whole time in think- 
ing what they are not. The only article of their creed is,— 
“ You see I have no gifts.” Well, let us hope they believe 
it. They say it of themselyes—it may be they would be 
rather angry if anybody said it of them. But Jesus Christ 
does not want our gifts; He wants us to give ourselves to 
Him, and He holds Himself responsible for all the rest. He 
can do much better with those who have no gifts and who 
make much of Him than He can do with gifted people who 
make much of their gifts. Do not let-us waste our time in 
thinking what we are not. Here is our one business—let us 
give ourselves wholly to it—“ Follow Me.” 

And then comes another truth! Jf I will follow 
Him, He will make me what I should be. Do not begin 
to think of all that you want in order to do any good in 
the world, or you will be frightened into doing nothing. 
Ten thousand wants will begin at once to worry and distract 
us. If this young fisherman had had any idea of the great 
work on which he was entering, think of him sitting down 
and considering how it must be met. Kings and courtiers 
are to be reached, and he sighs sadly, “ Dear me, then I 
shall want a court dress and must get some lessons in 
etiquette.” The learned and wise men are to acknowledge 
Him. “Then I must study philosophy and practise 
oratory.” The poor are to be helped; “I must arrange for a 
subscription list and learn how to keepaccounts.” Theheathen 
must be reached ; “ I must study the religions of the world 
and see how we can adapt the Gospel to their prejudices.” 
The children are to be cared for; “I must devise a system 
of education.” The great social wrongs of the world must 
be swept away—‘TI must seek to enlighten governments 
and instruct the people.” Poor Peter! if you have got to 
do all that in one short life you had better go on catching 
fish for hungry men and women. You will do a great deal 
more good. Jollow Me, saith Christ; and He will do the 
rest. That is all our business. The best service that I can 
render to the world is to keep close to Jesus Christ; my 
fitness for service is in following Him. 

And since this is all we have to do, it is everything that 
we do it thoroughly. Jollow Me. It means this, that I 
have one well with Jesus Christ and one way with Him. 

I must loose myself from all that holds me back from 
Him, I have heard of a river steamer that had got up steam 
and puffed and panted and raged, and sounded its whistle 


asa notice to all whom it might concern, but it could not 
stir, Then one saw that the huge cable still held it to the 
shore 
in the same way. They light the fires, they get up the 
steam and make much ado and fuss: but the great cable is 
not cast off, and they puff and pant in vain. Follow Me. 


The blessed Lord Jesus can do wonders with us if we will 


let Him have us. But He can do very little with us unless 
we are altogether His. The first thing, the great thing—l 
might say everything on our part—is the surrender of our- 
selves to Him. Begin the day with this absolute surrender 
of yourself and your allto Him. Let your first act be an 
act of whole-souled submission to Jesus Christ as your Lord 
and Master—“ My Lord, Iam Thine, Thou art my Master 
and Captain. And Iam Thine to serve and please Thee; 
give me this grace to-day, to follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
oest.” 

; And to follow Jesus means that we walk where He walks 
and walk as He walked. To walk where He waiks will keep 
a man in the right path. There are a good many things of 
which we ask—is it right ; is it wrong? Do not waste your 
Master’s time in such questions. Is Jesus Christ going that 
way? I am not my own; I am not to please myself. 
“ Follow Me.” There are my marching orders, and I cannot 
swerve a hair’s-breadth from them, “ Mollow Je.” And I 
am to walk as He walked. Iam to take Him as my example. 
Let me think as Jesus Christ thinks, end will as Jesus Christ 
wills, and speak as He speaks, and do as He did. That is 
what He asks of me. My brother, do not let your religion 
mean anything less than that. This is the only religion 
which Christ can make any use of; and this is the only 
religion which the world believes in. A great, utter, com- 
plete obedience to Jesus Christ everywhere, in everything, 
is the only religion that is worth having. Here is our duty, 
Follow Me. 

II. Then comes the promise—/ will make you fishers of 
men. Men have to be caught. We read concerning Adam 
that he had dominion over the fish of the sea, and it may 
have been that in some mysterious fashion they knew and 
served their lord. But that submission is gone, and I do 
not read of its being restored. If we would have fish now 
we must catch them. It is no use our standing in dignified 
attitude on the river bank, and in the greatness of our 
authority as Pope, or Priest, or Minister, commanding men 
to come into our net. Jesus Christ has promised to make 
His disciples fishers of men, and that means that they must 
be caught. 

It is our business to catch them. We are not saved for 
our own sakes, but for our own and our neighbour's, The 
Love which loves the world loves me, and the Love which 
loves me loves the world. Iam His disciple that through 
me He may reach others. It is this great self-surrender of 
ourselves to Jesus Christ for the good of others which is the 
very glory and dignity of the Gospel. It is to degrade and 
empty the Gospel of all that is Christ-like when we are con- 
tent to find in it our own little hope of heaven and our own 
“feeling happy.” This high dignity is ours—to share with 
Christ the work of saving men. “ Ve are the light of the 
world.” Tindled for others, you are no good except in giving 
yourself away. The candle said, “I will keep my light to 
myself,” and it went out. 
no good except by contact with that which tends to corrupt- 


ness, preserving and sweetening it. J am the vine, ye are — 


the branches—that through which the vine imparts itself to 


the world. The vine must pour its life and wealth through 
This is the only religion of this” 


the branches to bless men. 


There are many Christians who spend their Sundays © 


“Ve are the salt of the earth”; 
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book, Follow Me—and you shall get to heaven? No. 
Follow Me—and I will make you happy? No. Follow Me, 
and I will make you an everlasting blessing to others. This 
is our calling and business—we are fishers of men. 

The craft of the fisherman is needful to our work. We 


have seen the good housewife in the country go to the 
door with a dish, and at the first call the fowls have come 
flocking from every side, and crowded around her. It was 
enough to be seen. Isaiah says, “The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib.” But fish have to be caught, 
and we must make it our work to catch them, 

Put on a bait that is attractive. Old Isaac Walton gives 
us a list of dainty pastes and fragrant compounds which the 
successful fisherman must prepare. Fish are not caught 
with a shake of the fist and a threatening look, and, as 
a rule, not even with a bare hook. There must be an 
attractive bait. Turn to the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles; there is a beautiful instance of how the 
disciples went scattering handfuls of ground-bait every- 
where. “ They did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart, praising God and having favour with all the 
people.” And what happened? Why, the Gospel net came 
sweeping along and caught a shoal of fish. “The Lord added 
to the Church daily such as should be saved.” Get religion 
enough to recommend it. Follow Jesus closely enough to 
get His sweetness, the fragrance of the Lily of the vitae 
Love is the bait that can win the world. 

Singleness of heart is the great secret of winning souls. 
The man who has but one aim always and in everything— 
and that the good pleasure and glory of the Lord Jesus 
Christ—is the only successful Christian. The man who is 
rent between duty to Christ and selfish advantage has not 
much faith in himself; and other people have no faith in 
him. Whole-hearted Christians alone will make the world 
believe in religion. ollow Me means that Christ has the 
heart and is ever in everything supreme. He who isrent and 
torn between Christ and self will find it difficult enough 
to work out his own salvation, mucl: more to save others ; 
but he who is wholly Christ’s can afford to forget himself in 
serving his Lord and his neighbour. Single-heartedness, 
whole-heartedness for Jesus Christ is the one secret of 
success in winning souls. 

Yet further, it is well to be very definite in our aim. 
Pick out some one soul and set yourself to win that one for 
Christ. Vagueness and indefiniteness are the besetting sins 
of the religious life; we cheat ourselves with splendid reso- 
lutions, splendid aspirations, sublime purposes that shoot 
up to heaven like sky-rockets—and go out. Pick out some 
one near you, and lay out your life to catch that soul. It 
will greatly aid the singleness of heart, narrowing and in- 
tensifying our prayers, making us watchful, and giving to 
the whole life a fixedness of purpose, which is in itself a 
great gain. 

Be definite here and now. Surrender yourself this very 
hour to the Lord Jesus Christ. Pledge yourself to follow 
Him; and He has pledged Himself to make yow a fisher of 
men, Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will do it. 
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‘HOUSEHOLD WORRIKS. 


TuERE are many families where the mother never sits down 
to eat with the rest—She always has something important 
to do just then. The family are used toit. They do not 
seem to think how queer her absence may look to visitors. 


| for twenty years more of good, helpful work— 


| digestion. 


If a visitor speaks of it, the daughters say they do not re- 
member the time when their mother sat down to eat with 
them. This necessary “something” could wait until after 
the meal, for this hurry at meal-time is fatal to proper 
If an afternoon is spent away from home, an 
hour's sleep is sacrificed in the morning and another at 
night to make up for the lost time. This ceaseless round of 
work must not change; nothing can be left undone or put 
off for a few hours even. So we have as a result of such 
living, thin, nervous women, whose work is never finished ; 
through a fever, or some sudden attack of illness, their life- 
work is ended, just as they are ready in years and experience 
to do their best work. Housekeepers often begin in such a 
method of work, made up of worry and hurry, through a 
fear of what somebody will say in the neighbourhood if a 
certain amount of work is not done within a certain time of 
the year or day. Through never having learned how to 
work, vital energy is wasted which might have been saved 
-if too many 
hours a day had not been given to housework. We are ad- 
vised by wise people not to borrow trouble; that it is more 
expensive than borrowing money. It is foolish to submit to 
evils that can be avoided, and neither is it a virtue, but a 
weakness to endure them. Whining about them or worrying 
about them does not do away with them. 


A 


MIDSUMMER SUGGESTIONS. 


WE are now approaching midsummer, and the physicia is 
studying the physical conditions peculiar to hot weather. 

Prominent among the disorders of summer are catarrhs 
of various portions of the intestinal tract. These are due 
partly to imprudence in feeding, partly to sudden checking 
of perspiration, and partly to a general relaxed condition 
of the system. A consideration of the cause in each case 
will guide the physician in selecting appropriate treatment. 
This may be to clear the intestinal tract of the offending 
matter, to reopén the pores of the skin, or to administer 
bracing tonic treatment. In either case this should be 
supplemented by rest and suitable astringents. 

Many cases of debility occur during hot weather which 
do not seem to depend upon any functional disturbance. 
In these cases it will be found best to avoid over-eating, 
over-drinking, exhausting exercise, and spirituous liquors. 
Nutritious drinks, as milk, barley-water, oatmeal-water, 
should be used as far as possible to allay thirst. Fats 
should be taken to build up the strength. Oil should be 
freely rubbed into the skin. By such means most persons 
may pass through the summer in a pretty fair condition. 

Prominent among the summer emergencies are cases of 
prostration from heat. In these cases the pathological 
condition will be found to be that of hypercemia of the 
central nervous system. The best recognised treatment at 
the present day is simply cold water to the head and along 
the spine, the body being wrapped in a sheet wet with cold 
water and vigorously fanned, All depleting and depressing 
measures are to be strictly avoided. Better let the case 
alone entirely than to resort to bleeding and all measures 
of that kind. When stimulants are required digitalis and 
ammonia may be very cautiously administered. Better by 
far do too little than to prejudice the success of the case 
by doing that which is injurious. Rest, quiet, cold, will 
generally be found to accomplish all that can be done in 
such cases.— Medical World. 


A HYMN OF SUMMER. 
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Rivne out, ye silver lily-bells, 
Amid the music of the breeze! 
And join the symphony that swells 
From tuneful brooks and bending bi 4 


trees, Ne 
Ds 

The larks, within the radiant blue, 

Pour forth their anthem rich and ; 

high ; a | 

And from each wind-rock’d nest ' 

anew 
Goes up thanksgiving to the 


4, 
Tis Nature’s choral festal-tide, The glorious hills the psalm 
When blendeth every raptured resound ; 
note ; The torrents, in their robes 
And o’er the valleys far and wide of white, : 
A thousand hallelujahs float. Are chanting in a bass profound 


The deathless hymn of Love 
and Light. 
5. 
Oh, whisper, whisper, hushed and low, 
Some gentle cadence in the song, 
Roses that in the zephyr blow, 
Red roses, met in royal throng! 


6. 


All flowers, all leaves that 
lovely are, 
Breathe ye the beauty of 
the King ;. 
And let the ocean, pealing far, 
His everlasting glories ring. 


is 8. 
Awake, ye woods! break forth Oh, heart of mine! take 
to praise ; up the chime 
Stand in your crown of living That angels high in heav’n 
green, _complete ; 
_ And with the rills that gem your With every voice of summer’s 
_ ways prime 
Proclaim how good our God Bring laud and honour to His 
hath been. feet ! 
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THAT HORRID OLD STEPMOTHER. 


“ Ox, Miss Eliot! Isn’tit too bad of papa ? You whoare | about us. But you say you can’t be our governess any 
so kind and good must sympathise with us.” longer, and as we don’t want to have another, papa 
“ My dear Maud, what is too bad ?” questioned Miss Eliot, || says we must go to school. So, you see, everything’s 
a tall, graceful lady of perhaps five-and-twenty. “ Won’t |) turned topsy-turvy, and home will never be the same 
you or Daisy explain to me what has upset you so? It is |] again; for, when we come back for the summer holi- 
hardly liké. your papa to do anything which his children || days, the new Mrs. Glenfield will be here, and all will be 
should call ‘too bad.’” 

“Tt may not have 
been like papa in time 
past,’ sobbed Daisy, 
“but it is like him 
now. Only think, dear 
Miss Eliot, he told us 
this morning that he is 
going to be married 
again.” 

“Well, my dear, I 
don’t see why that 
need make you and 
Maud so_ unhappy. 
Surely you would not 
wish your papa to be 
lonely ‘any longer, and 
burdened with house- 
hold cares as well as 
those of business, would 
you?” 

“ Why, I should have 
been old enough in a 
year or two to take 
charge of the house,” 
said Daisy, with a sniff 
and sob, more defiant 
than sad. “And now 
there will be a horrid, 
cross old stepmother to 
rule us all with a rod of 
iron, and to set papa 
against us.” 

“ And why should you 
anticipate anything so 
dreadful, Daisy?” en- 
quired Miss Eliot, who 
could not help smiling” 
at the needlessly woe- 
ful picture which the 
girl’s imagination had 
conjured up. 

“ Oh, stepmothers are 
alllike that!” remarked 
Maud, with the reckless 
confidence of ignorance 
profound; “ and ours is 
sure to be.” 

“But even that I 
could bear, I think,” 
wailed Daisy, “if only 
you were going to re- 
main. with us, Miss 
Eliot ; for I know you 
would take our part, 
and not let our step- 
mother order us about, 
and tell stories to papa “You will find her sitting under that old tree with the swinging bough.” 
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changed, But 1’ll soon let her know that J won’t be domi- || had a pensive look, and the eyes were gazing far away 


neered over;” and Daisy wiped her eyes, and gave her 
pretty golden head a mutinous toss, which foretold trouble 
for the future stepmother, whoever she might be. 

“ And only think, Miss Eliot,” cried Maud, ‘“ papa hasn’t 
even told us who the lady is, whom he is going to marry; 
and when I asked him, he only laughed, and said she was a 
very charming person, and we should be sure to like her; 
but I know better!” added Maud, with an ominous pout 
and frown. “She shall see that /’m not going to submit 
patiently, and the more charming she is to papa, the more 
horrid I shall think her.” 

“ And I too,” said Daisy. 

Miss Eliot did her best to reason with the girls, and to 
put their duty before them plainly, but all to no purpose. 
None are so blind as those who won't see, and at last, finding 
that she was only rousing and strengthening their antagon- 
ism by talking with them, she kept silence, and during the 
short time that remained before her duties as governess 
ended, she did not suffer them to mention the ia of 
their father’s marriage again. 

In a month’s time Daisy and Maud Glenfield were 
settled at school, commencing their new life in a very dis- 
contented frame of mind, and cherishing increasingly bitter 
thoughts about their father, and against the unknown 
stepmother whom he had chosen for them. Their hearts 
were not in their studies; they made but little progress, 
and were always cross and grumbling, 
to be disliked by all in the school, and avoided as much 
as possible. 

The dreary term came to an end at last, and on a beauti- 
ful, bright, warm day, Daisy and Maud arrived in the train 
at Dunningley—the nearest railway-station to The Elms, as 
Mr. Glenfield’s house was called. 

Their father was on the platform to meet them, looking 
well and happy, and seeming so glad to see them again; but 
they hardly returned his warm greeting, nor did they re- 
spond to his glad smiles. Almost in silence, they drove as 
far as the lodge gate; then he stopped the carriage and said, 
with a wistful glance at the two clouded faces that should 
have been so bright with the home-coming : 

“Girls, mamma is anxious to see you, and to see you 
alone. Jump out, my dears, and run down that path 
through the shrubbery, till you come tothe brook. You 
will find her sitting under that cld tree with the swinging 
bough—by the water-side. Yet stay just one instant,” he 
added, in low, earnest tones; “remember that your step- 
mother is my beloved wife. She is quite prepared to love 
you; nay, she loves you already. Do not hurt her kind 
heart by meeting her coldly, unless you want to grieve your 
papa, too.” 

For one moment Mr. Glenfield held a hand of each, then 
he let them go, and the girls wended their way slowly down 
to the brook, 

“ What do you mean to do, Daisy ?” asked Maud. 

“Just what I always meant to,” replied Daisy. “ Papa 
married to please himself, not me, and I -_ going to begin 
with our stepmother as I intend to go on.’ 

“ Very well, then so will IJ,” said Maud. 

Two minutes’ further walk brought the girls w ie sight 
of the brook, and at a sharp ‘ue, in the path they came 
out close by the tree with the low swinging bough. Upon 
this bough a lady was seated. Her hands, the fingers 
slightly interlaced, rested on her lap. A rustic hat with a 
spray of natural flowers shadowed her brow, the dark, 
glossy, curly hair just showing beneath it. But the face 


so that they came - 


| westward, towards the setting sun. 


Thegirls paused and stared, startled out of their rebellious 
mood, and at the same moment the lady looked round with 
an exclamation of delight. Daisy and Maud sprang forward 
and threw their arms about her, kissing her again and again. 

“Miss Eliot! Miss Eliot!” they cried. ~ “ What a sur- 
prise! Papa said we should find our horrid old stepmother 
under this tree, and here are dear you instead !” 

“Did your papa really say that?” asked their late 
governess, with an amused smile. 

“Why yes; he sent us to find her.” 

“ And he said she was horrid and old?” 

The girls laughed. 

“ Why no, of course not ; but how did you come here, Miss 
Eliot, and where has she gone?” 

“My dear girls,” was the quiet answer, as the lady put 
an arm round each, and drew them down to the bough 


beside her, “you need not. go further to look for your | ° 


stepmother. J am the horrid old person whom papa sent 
you to meet. Your father and I should not have kept 
you in ignorance so long, but we saw that you had allowed 
yourselves to become prejudiced against his marriage, and 
were determined to anticipate nothing but evil. You needed 
this little lesson, dears, to show you how wrong it is to jump 
to conclusions, and to expect the worst ; and more than this 
—to distrust your dear papa’s tender love for his girls, a love 
which would not knowingly bring pain or sorrow to them, 
even for the sake of his own comfort and happiness.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Daisy and Maud sat with 
downcast eyes and cheeks glowing. Their stepmother went on: 

“Now, my children—for you are mine now, are you not? 
— look up, and tell me that the love you felt for your 
governess is not all gone, now that the sore has become 
your stepmother.” 

Maud threw her arms round Mrs. Glenfield’s neck, and 
Daisy kissed her hand, and as she did so a penitent tear fell 
upon it. 

“Thank you, my girls; that is better than words,” said 
the lady, her own eyes moist. “ And now, since every step- 
mother’s life must have its trials and difficulties, I want you 
to help me all you can, whenever you are at home, so that 
I may not fail in my duty to you both and to your dear 
father; for if we all work together, my darlings, looking 
humbly and earnestly for God’s guidance and blessing, 
we may be a very happy family still; and I trust you may 
never have cause to regret this day, that has introduced you 
even to this horrid old stepmother.” M. E.R, 


————— $596 
ANSWER IT TO YOURSELVES. 


We want to ask mothers a question. Do you treat your 
daughters as friends and companions? Do you know what 


they are mostly thinking about from day to day? These 


may seem curious questions to ask a mother; and yet how 
many who know no worse agony than to hear the word 
“mother,” will tell you that it was for want of this know- 
ledge of their daily thoughts and feelings on the part of her 
who carefully attended to their clothes, food, and drink, and 
then thought her duty done, that they are not this hour 
her joy and pride. Mothers, never be content with know- 
ing your daughter’s outward life. Never be content unless 
you know that there is no thought, no feeling she would be 
afraid to tell you. There is something wrong in the relation 
when a mother is so severe or so rigid a censor that a daughter 
timidly closes the door of her inmost soul at her approach. 
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CHILDREN’S AILMENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION. 


BY MRS. 


ATKINS, M.D, 


HINTS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


In many instances the little ones do not derive as much 
benefit as they ought from their summer holiday, owing 
to slight mistakes in management which might easily be 
avoided. 

For instance, many children, and, indeed, adults also, 
suffer from attacks of indigestion, headache, constipation, 
etc., during the first days of their residence by. the sea, 
caused apparently by deficient action of the liver. They 
have no appetite, are disinclined to move, always sleepy, 
and the temper is anything but sweet. Thus the first few 
days of an always too short holiday are wasted, when by a 
little care they might be utilised and enjoyed. 

In some cases these digestive troubles are brought about 
simply by overfeeding. A delicate child whose appetite 
at home has been almost nil becomes ravenous on getting 
to the sea, and is diligently supplied with food and 
delicacies by the delighted parents. The stomach and 
liver being unequal to the task of coping with this extra 
allowance of food, resent it, either in the manner already 
mentioned, or by a violent attack of sickness and diarrhea, 
which may prostrate the child for several days. The pre- 
vention of these cases is, of course, a very simple matter, 
and consists in limiting the food for a few days until the 
appetite has regained its normal limits. 

In the first-mentioned set of cases the liver being 
principally at fault, the two points to bear in mind 
are: Ist, To let other organs of the body perform the 
work of the liver as much as possible; and, secondly, to 
diminish the indispensable work of the latter to a minimum 
by appropriate food, etc. 

The first indication can be fulfilled by the help of a 
slight aperient administered on the first night of arrival, 
and repeated night and morning for a day or two. As a 
rule, the family medical attendant who knows the child’s 
constitution should be asked to prescribe such an aperient, 
but when this for any reason cannot be conveniently 
managed, one or two teaspoonfuls of Dinneford’s fluid 
magnesia may with safety be given to the youngest child. 

A modified diet will fulfil our second indication. Thus, 
no meat should be partaken of during the first two or even 
three days, a little fish or fowl being substituted at the 
mid-day dinner. Plenty of fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs, and 
light puddings will amply supply the deficit in animal foods, 
and yet will give the liver no undue work to perform. All 
kinds of violent exercise, even a long walk in the sun, 
should be avoided for the first day, and it is well not to 
allow the child to sit much in the sun. Bathing had also 
better be postponed, but sea-water may with advantage be 
used for the morning bath. 

A very common and much-to-be-condemned seaside prac- 
tice is “ paddling.” 

Many mothers imagine that the longer the children 
paddle about in the salt water the stronger their legs, 
ankles, and health will become, whereas not only does the 
constant immersion probably weaken the ligaments of the 
former, but it may seriously endanger not only health but 
life by inducing diarrhoea, congestion of the brain, etc. 
‘These evil results are brought about in the following 
manner. The feet and legs being chilled, the blood from 
them 1s driven to the other parts of the body, and naturally 
causes some amount of congestion in these. But congestion 


means irritation and possibly inflammation, What portion 
of the body will be irritated into congestion depends upon 
the constitution of the child. Where the nervous system 
is delicate the probabilities are that the brain will be 
injured, especially if the sun is shining brightly at the time, 
and by its heat increasing the congestion of the head. In 
children with a tendency to’ disorders of the alimentary 
canal, diarrhoea, or even inflammation of the bowels, may 
supervene; and bronchitis, or even inflammation of the 
lungs, is frequently produced by paddling, where delicacy of 
the chest exists. 

Many robust children paddle about by the hour together 
without any evil results, but even in these there is always 


- attendant risk, especially of sunstroke. 


This last-named danger (sunstroke) is one not lightly 
to be regarded during hot summers. It is entirely pre- 
ventable by a little care, such as a fairly thick puggaree 
over a straw hat, or a cabbage or rhubarb leaf inside. 
The white sun-bonnets so much worn now by little girls, 
from under which the bonnie small face peeps out so 
fascinatingly, cannot, I fear, be regarded with approval. It 
keeps the head hot, which is always a mistake, and fitting 
so closely to the top of the head, does not afford sufficient 
protection from the sun’s-rays, and prevents all circulation 
of air. A soft straw hat with a puggaree is infinitely 
preferable, and a broad brim will equally protect the face 
from sunburn if that be a desideratum. 

Bathing, instead of being a source of delight and health, is 
frequently quite the reverse, and has to be abandoned because 
of the child’s terror of the sea, which may be so great as to 
cause convulsions when immersion is attempted. 

Most nurses and a great many mothers seem to think that 
if a poor child be only plunged into the sea several times in 
succession, the sea-bathing ordered by the doctor has been 
successfully accomplished. That the child, frightened almost 
out of its sensés, has nearly screamed itself into a fit, appears 
to be regarded by them as an integral part of the perform- 
ance; that its nervous system, instead of being exhilarated 
and strengthened by the shock of the water, has been de- 
pressed and weakened by terror, they do not apparently 
realise; and that each succeeding bathe will give rise to a 
scene of shrieks, struggles and fighting, in which, whoever 
wins, the child is sure to suffer, they apparently look upon 
as a necessary evil, 

In order that bathing should be beneficial, the child must 
be taught not to fear the sea. Let it be gradually accus- 
tomed to the sensation of the water pouring over the body, 


| and taught to dip itself in shallow water, instead of being 


carried in, as is usually done, to what an adult considers a 
moderate depth, but to the poor little frightened Dot is a 
vast, illimitable expanse of water. If little Toddles be led to 
the edge of the sea, and allowed to kick and dance in the 
waves for a short time, then coaxed to sit down while the 
water washes over her back, she will soon go a step further 
and dip her head, more especially if some experienced 
child is present who will set her an example. - A small boat 
with a sail placed in deeper water will be a great induce- 
ment to go forwards, or a dog who will swim about will convert 
the baths into a romp. Even if the head cannot be dipped 
in the first bathe, it is better to be content with lightly 
wetting the hair, rather than frighten the child by employing 
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force or trickery, which will never be forgotten, and will 
cause a loss of confidence not to be regained. ‘There is also 
another point to be considered, viz., that some children, 
boys as well as girls, even at the age of two or three years, 
cannot bear to be exposed before strangers. A pretty little 
bathing dress of light bed-ticking, bound with bright red 
baize, will not only obviate this, but please the child, and 
add to the pleasures of the bathe. Young children should 
never remain in the water longer than five minutes at a 
time, and if they are not rosy and warm when they come 
out, that time should be shortened. The back and chest 
must be well dried first, and the little under-garment put 
on; then the feet and legs be well rubbed, and the stockings 
and shoes donned at once, instead of waiting to the last, as 
generally is the casa. A short trot along the sands must be 
taken, and if the dinner hour has not arrived, a biscuit and 
a glass of milk must be partaken of. 

The earlier swimming is taught the better, and if a child 
by judicious management has lost all fear of the sea, the very 
youngest may learn to strike out and keep themselves afloat, 
while a hand placed under the chest, ready to give support 
if necessary, will prevent any risk of accident. 

All these small details may appear very trivial, but I have 
seen so much harm, both morally and physically, caused by 
the usual forcible style of bathing children, that I felt it 
incumbent upon me to utter these few words of warning. 

Trusting that all our little ones will enjoy their dips, and 
that nothing will occur to cloud the bonnie young faces or 
arrest the merry pattering of their little feet, I wish them 
all a happy holiday. 
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JOHN G. PATON: MISSIONARY TO THE 
NEW HEBRIDES. 


Few stories of missionary enterprise have made such an 
impression on the religious public as that recently published 
by Mr. J. G. Paton, missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. The reception given to the first volume 
of Mr. Paton’s autobiography, on its publication in the early 
part of 1889, was so enthusiastic that he was at once en- 
couraged to put forth the second. Mr. Paton was born in 
the parish of Kirkmahoe, near Dumfries, in the year 1824, 
being one of a large family, and trained in the fear of God 
by most worthy parents. After some years of useful service 
in the Glasgow City Mission (most interesting details of 
which are to be found in the first of his two volumes), he 
felt a distinct call to the foreign field, and undertook to fill 
a vacancy in the New Hebrides. It was at Tanna that Mr. 
and Mrs. Paton settled, but they began in a very trying 
season of the year, and built their house, through imex: 
perience, in a very unhealthy spot. The result was the 
death of Mrs. Paton and an infant child—a terrible blow to 
the husband. But while continually suffering from agues 
and fevers, he held manfully to his pest. The difficulties 
which he encountered were terrible. The Tannese com- 
pared unfavourably even with their benighted neighbours. 
Each island, also, spoke a totally distinct language, which 
greatly enhanced the labour of teaching. What little 
innocence might have survived among the natives was 
destroyed by the foul arts of the white traders. How terrible 
for the missionary’s worst enemy to be his own country- 
men! It was Mr. Paton’s constant endeavour to secure 
peace among the islancers, but the traders were often ag 
diligent in fementing war. Sometimes they even instigated 
the ignorant natives against their best friend, the missionary 


himself. The blackest deeds of the poor natives appear white 
by comparison with those of these so-called Christians. On one 
occasion some trading captains deliberately sowed measles 
among the islanders; their motive being, as they openly 
avowed, to “ sweep these creatures away and let white men 
occupy the soil.” Having lured a young chief on deck with 
the promise of a present, they confined him in the hold of 
their vessel among natives suffering from the disease, and 
then dismissed him to give it to his countrymen. That was the 
only present he received. This measles, being accompanied 
by symptoms of unusual severity, proved a very plague on 
the island of Tanna, and swept away at least a third of the 
population. Many of Mr. Paton’s native helpers perished 
by it, and the whole surviving mission-party, with the ex- 
ception of himself and a teacher named Abraham, deserted 
the island. 

This Abraham was a notable instance of what Christ can 
do for the most benighted savage. He had been a cannibal, 
but had become an ‘entirely changed man, and was of jines- 
timable service to the missionary, never deserting him in 
his sorest need. Mr, Paton lived on this island in constant 
peril; his life never seemed worth a moment's purchase, and 
schemes to massacre him were always being mooted by the 
natives. Treachery, hypocrisy, blood-thirstiness, surrounded 
him on every side. His escape from the island in 1862, 
after four years of labour, was little short of a miracle, and 
it seemed as though his efforts had been almost unavailing. 
He has lived, however, to see the fruit of his labours reaped 
by other hands, and to know that this most trying period of 
his life was not spent in vain. 

In 1864 Mr. Paton returned to Scotland, preaching on 
behalf of the mission, and here married his second wife. 
With her he went back to the New Hebrides, this time 
settling in Aniwa. Here his efforts met more speedy success. 
The Aniwans seem to have proved more amenable than the 
Tannese. One grand event which effected the nominal con- 
version of the whole island, was the successful sinking of a 
well. The want of fresh water was so great, that Mr. Paton 
almost felt as though the success of his mission depended 
on his getting it. He decided to sink a well, though un- 
aided by any science that might guide him in so doing, 
relying entirely on the help of God. The natives earnestly 
dissuaded him from spending his labour in vain; they had 
never heard of nor seen a well, and thought it quite madness 
te attempt to get water from the earth in this fashion. 
They thought the missionary had lost his senses. 

As the old chief remarked: 

“Rain comes only from above. How could you expect 
our island to send up showers of rain from below ?” 

“JT told him,” says Mr. Paton, “fresh water does come up 
springing from the earth in my land at home, and I hope to 
see it here also.” 

The old chief grew more tender in his tones, and cried : 

“Oh, Missi, your head is going wrong; you are losing 
something, or you would not talk wild like that! Don’t let 
our people hear you talking about going down into the 
earth for rain, or they will never listen to your word or 
believe you again.” 

Most of the work he had to do himself, as no native 
would venture into the pit. He staked much on this well, 
knowing that if successful it would not only prove an un- 
speakable boon, but would be a great moral influence, — 

“At last so much had been done that it seemed safe to 
say the water would come to-morrow,” says Mr. Paton, 

“Next morning I went down again at daybreak and 
sank a narrow hole in the centre about two feet deep. The 


“Man after man peered down into the mystery.” p. 94 


01° THAT BOY. 


perspiration broke over me with uncontrollable excitement 
and I trembled through every limb when the water rushed 
up and began to fill the hole. Muddy though it was, I 
eagerly tasted it, and the little ‘tinny’ dropped from my 
hand with sheer joy, and I almost fell upon my knees in 
that muddy bottom to praise the Lord. It was water! It 
was fresh water! It was livig water from Jehovah’s well! 
True, it was a little brackish, but nothing to speak of; and 
no spring in the desert cooling the parched lips of a 
fevered pilgrim ever appeared more worthy of being called 
a well of God than did that water to me. 

“The chiefs had assembled with their men near by. They 
waited on in eager expectancy. It wasa rehearsal, in a small 
way, of the Israelites coming round while Moses struck the 
rock and called for water. By-and-by, when I had praised the 
Lord and my excitement was a little calmed, the mud being 
also greatly settled, I filled a jug, which I-had taken down 
empty in the sight of them all,and, ascending to the top, called 
for them to come and see the rain which Jehovah God had 
given us through the well. They closed around me in haste 
and gazed on it in superstitious fear. The old chief shook 
it to see if it would spill, and then touched it to see if 
it felt like water. At last he tasted it, and rolling it in 
his mouth with joy for a moment, he swallowed it, and 
shouted, ‘Rain! rain! Yes, it is rain! But how did 
you get it?’ 

“T repeated, ‘Jehovah, my God, gave it out of His own 
earth in answer to our labours and prayers. Go and see 
it springing up for yourselves.’ 

“ Now, though every man there could climb the highest 
tree as swiftly and as fearlessly as a squirrel or an opossum, 
not one of them had courage to walk to the side and 
gaze down into that well. To them this was miraculous, 
But they were not without a resource that met the emer- 
gency. They agreed to’ take firm hold of each other by 
the hand, to place themselves in a long line, the foremost 
man to lean cautiously forward, gaze into the well, and 
then pass to the rear and so on, till all had seen 
‘Jehovah’s rain’ far below. It was somewhat comical, yet 
far more pathetic, to stand by and watch their faces, as 
man after man peered down into the mystery, and then 
looked up at me in blank bewilderment. When all had seen 
it with their very own eyes, and were ‘weak with wonder,’ 
the old chief exclaimed, 

“¢ Missi, wonderful is the work of your Jehovah God! No 
god of Aniwa ever helped us in this way.’” 

The effect was magical; the natives were overwhelmed 
with wonder and awe. As a converting agency, this 
well can hardly be over-estimated. Though the islanders 
repeatedly tried to sink wells themselves in imitation 
of Mr. Paton’s feat, their efforts were unavailing. To 
use Mr. Paton’s own words, “The back of heathenism 
was broken.” Piles of idols were brought from all parts 
of the island and destroyed amid shouts of “ Jehovah! ” 
The natives “flocked around us now at every meeting 
we held. They listened eagerly to the story of the life 
and death of Jesus. They voluntarily assumed one or 
another article of clothing.” They established “a form of 
family worship every morning and evening. Industry 
increased. Huts and plantations were safe. Formerly every 
man in travelling carried with him all his valuables. Now 
they were secure left at home.” 

Many more interesting pictures might be taken from these 
two volumes. The story of Mr. Paton’s noble work for 
Christ should become familiar at every fireside. It is as 
exciting as many a novel, and more instructive. A. L. 8. 


THAT BOY. 


TurovuGuH the house with laugh and shout, 
Knees threadbare and elbows out, 
Mamma hears with anxious doubt 

That boy. 


Vain are all the lessons taught ; 
Tn one short hour they are forgot. 
Gentle manners learnéd not 

That boy. 


Thus she muses, while she tries 
To soothe the wakened baby’s cries, 
While to other mischief hies 

That boy. 


With aching head this mother mild 

Looks to the future of her child ; 

Still, heedless, yells in accents wild 
That boy. 


Patient mother, wait awhile ; 

Summon back thy loving smile; 

Soon will graver cares beguile 
That boy. 


Soon the boy “ with cheek of tan” 

Will be the brawny, bearded man. 

If thou wouldst trust and honour then 
That boy, 


Trust him now, and let thy care 

Shield his soul from every snare 

That waits to capture, unaware, 
That boy. 


And when, though worn and oft distressed, 

Thou knowest God thy work has blessed, 

Then trust with Him for all the rest 
That boy. 


—_\——_o 6+ _— 


A NOBLE. WIFE. 


Ir was a beautiful turn given by a great lady who, being 
asked where her husband was, when he lay concealed for 
being deeply concerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answered : 
“She had hid him.” This confession drew her before the 
king, who told her nothing but her discovering where her 
lord was concealed could save her from the torture. “ And 
will that do?” said the lady. “ Yes,” said the king, “I give 
you my word for it.” “ Then,” said she, “I have hid him in 
my heart, where you'll find him.” eek 


He 8 1 


THE LATE MRS. M. B. LUCAS. 


In the biographical sketch of this esteemed lady, which 
appeared in our issue for April, it was stated that the late 
Mr. Lucas was a Roman Catholic. The writer of the article 
made this statement on what was thought to be good 
authority; this, however, was found not to have been the 
case, and we are very pleased to be able to contradict our 
former assertion. Like his wife, Mr. Lucas continued a 


| member of the Society of Friends all his life, 


“De abideth faithful.” 
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HINTS KOR MOVERS. 


Tue season for washing-dresses and pelisses has come round 
again, and the drapers are now displaying an admirable 
variety of patterns in these fabrics, Zephyrs still hold their 
own, and are made in pretty shades of blue and pink, with 
a border of a deeper shade, Cambrics and delanes are also 
much used. These are mostly covered with a floral design, 
such es sprigs of rose-buds, buttercups and forget-me-nots. 
When the pattern is small these materials make lovely 
children’s dresses. White pique is again coming into fashion 
and will no doubt find great favour on account of its dura- 
bility. Dresses made of this material are mostly trimmed 
with embroidery. 

In selecting a style for making washing-dresses it is well 
to choose a very simple one, as the more elaborate ones take 
a great deal of time and skill in ironing them 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 


Lapy’s Dressine-Gown. 


No. 18. We show this month a new design for a lady's 
dressing-gown. The pattern is a very simple one; and, asa 
dressing-gown does not require the nicety of fit that a dress 
does, most of our readers will be equal to the task of making 
one like our illustration. For this time of year tennis 
flannel will be very suitable material, of which about 
nine yards of single width will be required. For the back 
and side pieces the body and skirt are cut in one, princess 
style, the back being cut sufficiently wide to permit of close 
gauging at the waist, which also gives the necessary fulness 
for the back of the skirt. The fronts of the body are not 
cut in one with the skirt like the back. 

After the front of the skirt is sewn to the body, a runner 


« 


is made on the wrong side, through which a string is run to 
draw the waist to the required size, The dressing-gown 
closes \crossways, and is trimmed with a ribbon let in at the 
side seams and finished with loops and ends in front. The 
cuff of the full sleeve is trimmed with lace, as is also the 
front of the body. 


Littitz Girw’s Patetot or Dust CLoaKk. 


No. 19. This little pattern is made in fine mantle-cloth. 
Alpaca, however, will 
answer the purpose 
admirably, and will 
be very useful for 
cool days. Our model 
was made for a little 
girl of five years of 
age, and the quantity 
of double-width ma- 
terial used was one 
and a half yards of 
cloth, half a yard of 
velvet, and _ three- 
eighths of a yard of 
silk for lining the 
cape. The shape is 
that of a fitting ulster 
with a full skirt at 
the back below the 
waist. The fronts are 
laid in pleats secured 
below the waist with 
a velvet band which 
fastens with a clasp. 
The shoulder cape is 
made on a foundation 
of silk or Italian cloth, and consists of three frills; the two 
lower ones being the same depth, while the upper frill is 
cut deep enough to allow of three gaugings and a narrow 
heading. 


WasHine Sun-Hart. 


No. 20. Cotton sun-hats are very useful and economical 
wear for little children of both sexes. The pattern most in 
vogue is very easily made, and though the hat can be 
bought cheaply ready made, yet the material used is very 
common, and a great saving will be effected if it can be made 
at home. 

For the crown take one yard of 
embroidery, five to six inches wide. 
To this is stitched at the pointed edge 
a piece of cambric about three inches 
deep and the same length. This is 
then sewn together at the ends and 
gathered close as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The brim of the hat is also made of 
( > astrip of embroidery—edging a little 

No. 20. narrower than that used for the crown. 

This is slightly frilled and stitched to the lower edge of the 
strip of cambric. Between the crown and the brim three very 
narrow tucks are stitched, through which a firm cord is run 
to draw the stuff in so that the hat is of the required size. 
A bow made of cambric or ribbon, two inches wide, trims 
the top of the crown and also the side of the hat. 

Flat patterns of the above can be supplied at the follow- 
ing rates:—No. 18, 93d.; No. 19, 63d,; No. 20, 43d. 
Address, F. F. Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


No. 247 


UP, MY SOUL, ‘TIS 


Up now, my soul, ’tis day! 

Lone night has fled away ; 

How soft yon eastern 
blue! 


How fresh this morning 


dew ! 


7] 


All things around are bright; 

Come steep thyself in light. 
Darkness from earth has gone, 
Wilt thou be dark alone ? 


Peace rests on yon green hill, 
Joy sparkles in yon rill; 
Join thou earth’s song of love 
That pours \from every grove. ° 


Be happy in thy God; 
On Him cast every load, 
To Him bring every care, 
To Him pour out thy prayer, 


To Him thy morning praise 
With joyful spirit raise, 
The God of morn and even, 
The light of earth and heaven, 


Rest in His holy love, 

Which daily from above, 
Like His own sunlight, comes 
Down on earth’s myriad homes. 


Put thou thy hand in His! 
Ah, this is safety; this 
Is the soul’s true relief, 
Freedom from care and grief. 
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Be thou His happy child, 
Loved, blessed, and reconciled ; 
Walk calmly on, each hour 
Safe in His love and power. 


Work for Him gladly here, 
Without a grudge or fear ; 
Thy labour shall be light, 
And all thy days be bright. 
H. Bonar, D.D. 


—————— 10 


MRS. LUPTONS LODGINGS. 


BY LAURA M. LANE, 


Author of “ Living it Down,” “ My Lady Di,” “ My Sister's 
Keeper,” “ Heroes of Every-day Life,” and other tales. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LODGING HOUSE. 


“Taxes the cutlets and the mashed potatoes to No. 8, and 
ask No. 4 if he’s ready for his tea. Light the gas, and see 
if you can bring anything down in your hand. Your head 
will never save your heels!” 

The scene was a basement in Bloomsbury. The time 
7p.m. The speaker was a woman intent on stirring the 
contents of a frying-pan. The person thus objurgated wasa 
tall, spare man, who stood in the doorway with a smile, that 
was half amused and half sad, lighting up his grave face. 

“Can't you answer?’ What do you stand gaping there 
for P” the woman continued, sharply. Then turning round 
suddenly, she came face to face with her visitor. 

“Why, John, I declare it’s you! I thought it was that 
stupid gawk of a girl.” 

“ What's she been doing now?” John asked, laughing. He 
was accustomed to hear these epithets showered by Mrs. 
Lupton on her domestics. 

“Oh, it’s not what she does so much as what she doesn’t 
do. She’s got no more head than a scupper nail. Sit down, 
John. I must just dish up this omelette for No.2. He’s 
particular, I can tell you!” 

Thus adjured, John divested himself of his great-coat, and 
hung his hat ona peg. The light of the fire revealed a 
pallid face, a pair of clear grey eyes, and dark hair turning a 
little white on the temples. 

“Don’t hurry, Catherine,” he said, seating himself quietly 
in the chimney corner. 

Leaning a little forward with his head on his hand, he 
watched the performance of “dishing” the omelette, and 
saw Mrs. Lupton vanish with a tray to the upper regions. 
She returned in a few moments, and seated herself on the 
opposite side of the fireplace. 

“ Had a hard day, haven’t you?” John asked, with a world 
of sympathy in his voice. 

“ All my days are hard,” Mrs. Lupton answered, shortly. 

John was silent. 

“It’s nothing but bells ringing and orders and counter- 
orders from morning to night. If one could only satisfy 
folks, it would be nothing, but after slaving from week’s end 
to week’s end it is hard to get no thanks for anything, and 
to be suspected at every turn, There’s Mr. Lawson, now, at 
No. 2; he’s always thinking that I’ve stuck things down on 
the bill he’s not had. The life he’s led me this week about 
a kidney is almost past bearing.” 

The speaker clasped her hands at the back of her head and 


lay back in her chair with a gesture of weariness. She was 
a pretty woman, tall and slight, with smoothly parted brown 
hair, clearly-cut features, and large dark eyes. The fault of 
the face lay in the expression of the mouth. ‘The rigid set 
of the lips imparted an expression of severity to a counten- 
ance which would otherwise have been pleasing. This was 
probably due to circumstance rather than to nature. Some- 


one has said that man comes into the world with all his. 


features except the mouth, which he is left to form for him- 
self. The discipline of life may print on the readily-moulded 
lips an expression either of sweetness or of severity, accord- 
ing to the spirit in which this discipline is accepted. 

“They are not all—so unpleasant, are they?” asked 
John, looking as if he would have liked to use a stronger 
expression. ‘You like the last one, don’t you?” 

“Mr, Allan? Yes, he’s a nice young fellow. I’ve taken 
to him somehow.” 

There was silence for a little space. A softer look crept 
over the woman’s face as she sat gazing into the firelight. 

At last she said slowly, “ It’s strange, but I sometimes 
think he’s got a look of Jamie.” 

“ But he’s older, isn’t he? ” 

“Yes, I should think he must be—three or four and 
twenty, and Jamie—he’d be only sixteen.” 

“T wish you had a good son to take care of you,” John 
said, gently. “It would be all very different—if Jamie had 
lived.” 


“Tt’s—best as.it is,” Mrs. Lupton said, shortly. “ There 


isn’t a day of my life that I don’t thank God for having — 


taken him away.” 
The hard look had come back into her face. John saw it, 
and his soul was grieved. He knew that if Catherine had 


but learned to “cast her care” upon God, to accept the © 
trials of her lot as part of His discipline of love, she would ~ 
have been able to extract sweetness and blessing from sorrow 
and disappointment—to “redeem the time” because the — 
days were evil. But he wasa man of few words, and his — 


thoughts did not run easily into speech. 
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“ Well, I must be off. Mother will be waiting supper for 


me,” he said, rising and pulling on his great-coat. Then as 
he turned his back to reach his hat, he said, softly— 
“ How are—things going now, Catherine?” 


Mrs. Lupton seemed to understand this vague inquiry. 


Her face clouded as she replied— 

“ Always the same—it’s no use asking.” 

“Tf I could do anything, you know,’ John was beginning, 
but she cut him short. 

“T must bear my own burden; I’ve made it, and I’ve got 
to keep it.” 


“ But we ought to bear one another’s burdens,” John said, 


in a tone of mild remonstrance. 


“ Not when we make them for ourselves. Idon’t hold with 4 
“No, not that way, 
The area gate is locked; I'll let you out at the hall — 


that,” Mrs. Lupton answered, shortly. 
John. 
door.” 


damp, chilly air, and the sooty odours of a London fog. 


“That’s Mr. Allan,” Mrs. Lupton said, as the new-comer ¥ 


sprang up the staircase. 

“Ts it? Why, I know him quite well. 
the Museum. 
ever since 9 a.m.” 

“T always thought that he was something in the writing 


line,” Mrs, Lupton said, with the touch of pardonable pride 


When the pair had emerged at the head of the kitchen , 
stairs, they heard a key turn in the lock, and, a moment ~ 
later, a young man entered, bringing in with him a whiff of 


He’s a reader at | 
He’s been sitting there reading and writing 


MRS. 
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which is natural to a daughter of Eve who finds her infer- 
ences to be correct, ‘ He’s always running to the post with 
little rolled-up parcels.” 

“And I expect that iittle rolled-up parcels come back 
pretty often, don’t they?” John asked, with a sagacious nod. 
“ Ah, it’s weary, weary work. ‘There’s a deal of suffering 
hid behind those reading desks at the Museum. There’s a 
look that I’ve got to know; I call it the rejected MS. look. 
It doesn’t come at once. It’s first irritable, and then it’s in- 
dignant, and then it comes to have a hunted look, like an 
animal at bay. And then, instead of going into the refresh- 
ment room for lunch, they take to munching a crust of 
bread in the gallery, behind a statue ; and then—and then— 
_ they drop off, and Heaven knows what becomes of them. 
Ah, it’s weary work!” 

John slipped out into the dark street, where the gas- 
Jamps were shining dimly in the fog-laden air. As he walked 
away from the house he heard Mrs. Lupton’s voice calling 
him back. 

“ What is it? ” he asked. 

The light from the hall lamp streamed full upon the 
landlady’s face, which wore an expression of mingled anxiety 
and shamefacedness. 

“Don’t laugh, John; but if you ever see that look come 
into Mr. Allan’s face, mind you tell me—at once. He’s so 
like Jamie sometimes.” 


CHAPTER II. 
RETROSPECT. 


Tue friendship between Catherine Lupton and John Pen- 
fold was of old date. Born and bred in the same Bedford- 
shire village, they had attended the same school, played in 
the same fields, and got into the same childish scrapes. 

The slow-tongued, timid, sensitive lad felt naturally at- 
tracted towards the bright, vivacious girl, some years younger 
than himself, and the attraction strengthened with their 
growth. Everybody predicted that the two would “ make a 
match of it,” but, as is not unfrequently the case in these mat- 
ters, “ everybody ” was in the wrong. When Catherine was 
barely eighteen, she became engaged to Henry Lupton, the 
owner of one of the best grazing farms in the county, and, 
immediately after the wedding, John went up to London to 
seek his fortune. His friends had urged him to go into 
business, but after spending a year in a City office he made 
the discovery that he was in no wise suited for a mercantile 
career. Then, to everybody’s amazement, he entered the 
British Museum as a reading-room attendant. The salary 
was small and the prospect of improving his position was 
exceedingly dim; but John never regretted the step, and 
the longer he lived the more he loved his work. 

‘To his mind, the great dome, filled with readers, and 
piled to the roof with goodly volumes, was something akin 
to Paradise. ven the smell of the books, which, to the 
profane, may seem a trifle mouldy, was sweeter to his nostrils 
than attar of roses, and he inhaled it with joy each time 
that he entered the building. 

He spent every spare moment in studying the catalogue, 
in order to acquaint himself as thoroughly as possible with 
its contents. It was the one desire of his life to be of use 

_to the men and women who frequented the reading-room 
for “‘ purposes of study or of research.” He felt it an honour 

_to serve those who sought by their labour to enrich the 
world of thought. Although he was but “a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water,” he realised with pride that he filled 
a necessary place in this sacred temple of literature. 


He was constantly appealed to by one or other of the 
readers. Sometimes it would be a new comer who had to 
be initiated into the mysteries of writing slips, copying 
press-marks, and placing them in the proper receptacles. Or 
it would be his duty to guide some near-sighted reader to- 
wards some letter of the catalogue which seemed to elude 
his pursuit. At another time he might be found perched on 
a step-ladder, handing down reference books to some elderly 
bookworm whose mind was more nimble than his legs. All 
the readers turned naturally for assistance to this quiet- 
voiced man, whose wistful grey eyes seemed to invite confi- 
dence, and who spared no pains to render them service. 

John’s mother had come to live with him soon after his 
arrival in London. He never went back to his old village 
home, and he had quite lost sight of Catherine. From 
time to time rumours reached him of her husband’s ex- 
travagance and dissipation ; but these he did not credit till 
one day he received a visit from Catherine herself. 

He hardly recognised her at first. What! was this the 
bright-eyed, laughing girl whom he had known sixteen years 
before? hes his old playfellow, Catherine ? 

What he saw was a haggard, pale-faced woman, with 
anxious eyes, and hard, rigid lips; all the old brightness 
and vivacity seemed crushed out of her. 

Little by little he drew from her the whole of her sad 
story. Her husband had gone on from had to worse. In- 
stead of looking after the farm, he had spent his days, and 
sometimes his nights too, drinking and gambling at the 
“Red Lion.” She had buried her only child, a son, a year 
before, and now she had come to London with her husband 
(who was utterly ruined in health as well as in pocket), in 
the hope of being able to set up a lodging-house. 

Poor Catherine! In her choice of a husband she had con- 
sidered everything except the “one thing needful ”—the 
resolution expressed by the man of old, when he said: 
“As for me and for my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
And now she was reaping the bitter harvest of her reckless 
sowing ! 

“T’ve saved a few hundreds, enough to furnish and keep 
me going for a year,” Catherine said, “and now I want you 
to advise me where to go. You'll help me, won’t you, John, 
for the sake of other days? You haven’t forgotten the old 
times, have you?” 

“No,” John replied, quietly, he “hadn't forgotten.” He 
was quite ready to help her in any way she chose to point 
out. 

He gave her all the advice he could about house-rent, 
agents, surveyors, taxes, etc., and he never uttered one 
syllable of regret for the sorrows of her past life and the 
anxieties of the present. Nevertheless, Catherine felt 
thrilled by the sympathy that was expressed by tone and 
look rather than by speech. 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she said huskily, “I can’t 
tell you how grateful I am to you, John. I feel as if, I’d 
got somebody to _ care of me a little. I’ve felt, oh! so 
lonely all these years.” 

“T can go with you to the honse-agents to-morrow morning 
at half-past eight if you like,” J ohn answ ered, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. “I’m engaged from nine a.m. to seven p.m., 
but before and after I am at your service.” 

“ He’s a good fellow,” Catherine said, as she hurried away 
to her lodging. “I’m sure he’s got a very kind heart, 
although his manner is so cold and dry.” 

Meanwhile .John was sitting silent in his chair, feeling 
dazed and bewildered. Could this be Catherine—Catherine 
whom he had seen so often in his dreams walking down the 
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churchyard path on Henry Lupton’s arm, radiantly happy, 


with hope and love beaming from her eyes ? 

He had rushed away across the fields, and then he had 
thrown himself down on the grass and wept scalding tears— 
tears such as men weep when the sun of their hopes is set, 
And then a feeling of bitter self-reproach had swept over 
him. Catherine was happy! What more could he desire ? 
Catherine had married the man of her choice, What did it 
matter that he must carry “a life-long hunger in his heart” ? 
Yes, let her sit in the light and warmth, let her be filled and 
content, while he stood outside in the cold and darkness, 
starved, wretched and poor. What did it matter if only 
Catherine could be happy ? 

But he could never trust himself to see her again, Oh 
no! He must go away—far, far away, out of the sound of 
her voice and beyond the reach of her friendly, unconscious 
hand. 

It would send him mad were he to see her again looking as 
she had looked awhile ago, proud and triumphant, basking 
in the sunshine of her bridegroom’s smile. 

So John carried his sore heart away to London, and 
sought to ease its bitter aching by helping those who were 
living fuller lives than his own—those who were making the 
world richer by their written thoughts. He regained a cer- 
tain degree of serenity and peace of mind, but earthly joy 
had for ever fled. 

Days, weeks, months, years flew by, and he still saw 
Catherine in his sleeping and waking dreams—young, and 
beautiful, and bright—until the day when he was rudely 
awakened by the visit we have just described. 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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COTTAGE COOKERY. 


Tue following are a few recipes that the writer knows are 
exceedingly good, and great favourites, especially where there 
are children. The first one is, I think, very little known; 
{learnt it from a Welsh servant. It is a very useful dish, 
and essentially a summer one, as it is best eaten cold. For 
picnics, high teas or luncheon, it is much approved. 
Yorkshire Pie—Cut up in thick fingers a nice lean piece 
of bacon; but before cutting it up it should be partly boiled. 
Line a pie-dish with paste and pile up the pieces of bacon, 
crossing and re-crossing each other so as to leave a little 
space between each, which is most important. When the 
dish is full put on the cover of paste, then cut three slits 
init the long way of the dish. Now pour in through these 
slits a custard of milk and eggs, allowing one good-sized 
egg to each half-pint of milk. It may be skim milk, and the 
quantity must depend on the size of the dish, which the 
custard must fill, while a little should remain on the top of 
the crust. Bake it in a moderately hot oven, and when 
lightly brown put a piece of paper over the crust and let the 
oven be a little cooler. Leave it in until you see the milk 
and juice bubbling out of the slits, for when it boils inside 
the custard is done. When cold it should be quite firm. 
Beef Olives.—The name, I daresay, will be familiar to 
many of my readers; but these are rather different, and are 
made to suit poor men’s pockets, though they are just as nice 
as those made in the usual manner. Some thin pieces of 
beef should be cut from a piece of stewed or roast beef, 
when cold, It does not matter how ragged they are. 
Then make some stufling of breadcrumbs, herbs, pepper, 
and salt, bound with one or two eggs. You must algo be 
provided with several little skewers cut from firewood, and 
some nice slices of bacon, from which you must remove the 


rind, Now lay a slice of bacon on the pastry board, and on 
it some pieces of beef, and lay across the centre a small quan- 
tity of the stuffing. Roll it up carefully, skewer it, and put 
it ma baking tin. Repeat until you have sufficient, Then 
pour over the rolls enough stock to almost cover them, and 
bake for about one hour, turning them once. 


Potato Pie.-—Cut up small whatever cold meat you may 


happen to have—a little bit of ham or bacon is a great im- 
provement ; add pepper and salt to taste, Put im a pie- 
dish; it may be half or quarter full. Pour over half a cup 


of good gravy or stock, and pile up the dish with mashed _ 


potatoes, seasoned with pepper and salt, and a small piece 
of butter. Smooth it nicely with a knife, then mark it 


over with a fork; pour over half a cup of milk, and bake in 


a hot oven until it is nicely browned. 

Pancakes.—These pancakes are much liked, eaten with 
meat, or served with sugar or preserve. Mix up with a 
pound of flour one dessert-spoonful of baking powder. 
Make this into a thin batter with water that is just warmed. 
Beat it well. Put intoa frying-pan some nice beef dripping, 
and when it boils pour in half a cup of the batter. Turn 
when it is brown on one side. As each one is done pile 
it on the others on a hot dish in front of the fire, 

Bread Pudding.—There is a great deal of waste of bread 
going on in many households through ignorance of what to 
do with the stale pieces that will accumulate. Here is a 
recipe that I am sure will be liked; it is very nice eaten cold 
or hot. Save up the pieces of bread in a covered pan—a 
cracked soup tureen is as good as anything—until you have 
about two or three pounds; Boil a quart of skim milk, and 
while it is on the fire cut up the bread in small pieces, ~ Pour 
a little boiling water over the bread, just sufficient to soften 
it a little; then add the boiling milk, cover, and let it stand. 
When the milk is nearly all soaked up, beat it with a fork 
and take out all the hard lumps, for there are always some 
that never seem to get soft. Add about half an ounce of 
butter, sugar to taste, and two eggs well-beaten. Mix it up 
thoroughly. Grease a good-sized cake tin and put in a good 
layer of currants or sultanas, floured. Preserve or marma- 
lade is equally good. Pour in the bread, and bake in a hot 
oven for about one hour and a half. When it is done turn 
out, and sift sugar over. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF THE BIBLE, 


Tus Bible is a deep book, when depth is required—that is 
to say, for deep people, But it is not intended particularly 
for profound persons; on the contrary, much more for 
shallow and simple persons. And therefore the first, and 
generally the main and leading idea of the Bible, is on its 
surface, written in plainest possible Greek, Hebrew, or 
English, needing no penetration or amplification, needing 
nothing but what we might all give—attention. But this, 
which is in every one’s power, and is the only thing that 
God wants, is just the last thing any one will give Him. We 
are delighted to ramble away into day-dreams; to repeat 
pet verses from other places, suggested by chance words; to 
snap at an expression which suits our particular views. But; 
the plain, intended, immediate, fruitful meaning, which 
every one ought to find always, and especially that which 
depends on our seeing the relation of the verse to those near 
it, and getting the force of the whole passage in due relation 
—this sort of significance we do not look for; it being truly 


not to be discovered, unless we really attend to what is said, \ & 


instead of to our own feelings. Ruskin, 


fe 


\ “ Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” 
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ON THE WAY TO EMMAUS. 


ON THE WAY TO 
LUKE xxiv, 13—82. 


EMMAUS. 


“ AND, behold, two of them went that same day to a village 
called Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about fourscore 
furlongs. And they talked together of all these things which 
had happened. And it came to pass, that, while they com- 
muned together and reasoned, Jesus Himself drew near, and 
went with them. But their eyes were holden that they should 
not know Him, 

“And He said unto them, ‘What manner of communica- 
tions are these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and 
are sad?’ 

“ And the one of them, whose name was Cleopas, answering, 
said unto Him, ‘ Art Thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and 
rast not known the things which are come to pass there in 
hese days?’ And He said unto them, ‘ What things?’ And 
they said unto Him, ‘ Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was 
a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people: and how the chief priests and our rulers delivered Him 
to be condemned to death, and have crucified Him. But we 
trusted that it had been He which should have redeemed Israel : 
and beside all this, to-day is the third day since these things 
were done. Yea,and certain women also of our company made 
us astonished which were early at the sepulchre; and when 
they found not His body, they came, saying, that they had also 
seen a vision of angels, which said that He was alive. And 
certain of them which were with us went to the sepulchre, 
and found it even soas the women had said: but Him they saw 
not!’ 

“Then He said unto them, ‘Oh fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken: ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into His glory?’ And 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself, 

“ And they drew nigh unto the village, whither they went : 
and He made as though He would have gone further. But they 
constrained Him, saying, ‘Abide with us: for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent, And He went in to tarry 
with them. 

“And it came to pass, as He sat at meat with them He 
took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. And 
their eyes were opened, and they knew Him ; and He vanished 
out of their sight. And they said one to another, ‘ Did not 
our hearts burn within us, while He talked with us by the way, 
and while He opened to us the Scriptures?’ ” 


“JESUS HIMSELF.” 


By the Author of “ Tell Jesus,” and “ Told Jesus.” 


“ Jusus Himself drew near;” I saw Him not, 
Because my eyes were dim, my heart was sad. 

When He through faith revealed Himself to me, 
My heart o’erflowed with love, it made me glad. 


“ Jesus Himself drew near,” just at that time 
I needed most His presence and His aid ; 
He came to strengthen me, my soul to cheer, 

He came to tell me not to be afraid. 


“Jesus Himself drew near.” He came Himself 
To heal my broken heart,my sin-sick soul ; 
I heard Him say, “Come unto Me, find rest, 
For I have healed thee, cleansed thee, made thee whole.” 


“ Jesus Himself drew near,” when sorrow came ; 
He brought such love and sympathy divine, 
The trial seemed to lose its keenest sting, 
Into the wound He pour’d His “ oil and wine.” 


‘Jesus Himself drew near,” so very near. 
So close, that He is always within call ; 

Dear Lord abide, on earth my portion be, 
In heaven my Everlasting “ All in All.” 


“POOR-DODDLES.” 
BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 
Author of “ For Honow’s Sake,’ “ Her Saddest Blessing,” ete. 


“TI must take Poor-Doddles with me; I touldn’t leave her 
behind ! ” 


Flossie raises pleading eyes of heavenly blue to her ~ 


mother’s face, and her quaintly accented speech is almost 
pathetic in its earnestness, 

“ Ask Hannah to wash and iron her clothes for you then,” 
answers Mrs. Vane, “and Poor-Doddles shall go with 
you.” 

Flossie darts away, and the mother gazes after her with a 
tender smile that fades in the tremulousness of scarce re- 
pressed tears. Her darling is going for a little change in the 
country with a friend’s children and their nurse. The doctors 
have said that for the little creature to be continually with an 
invalid is bad for them both; yet Mrs. Vane can hardly 
bear Flossie to be out of her sight. She knows that the 


time is not far distant when the long farewell must be said, - 


and yearningly she replies to the doctor and the friend: “ I 
will let her go for a week—just one week; no more, I shall 
surely be here when she comes back ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed; I hope so,” the doctor answered with 
assumed cheerfulness. ‘There is no fear of immediate 
danger, I think.” 

So Flossie goes off to Heatherdown with her friends, 
Rex and Gladys Emery, and her beloved Poor-Doddles rides 
in her arms. 

Poor-Doddles is a doll who has experienced reverses. En- 
tering on her career as an “indestructible” of superior 
class, she had been discovered in a mangled condition on the 
railway lines by an artisan returning from his work. How 
she came there, there was no evidence to show; but she was 
taken home by the finder and presented to his own little 
Mollie. 

Here it was that, in consequence of the permanent in- 
juries from which she suffered, she received the sobriquet 
of “ Poor Doddles,” which clung to her with such persistence 
that it, in time, assumed the nature of a “ double-barrelled ” 
name. 

Mollie’s mother was a nurse, and on one occasion, when 
she was acting in that capacity to Mrs. Vane, Mollie came 
to sce her, and Poor-Doddles came too. Mollie and 
Flossie had a lovely game at “‘ doctors ” that afternoon, with 
Poor-Doddles as the afflicted patient, and the result was that 
Flossie conceived so tender an attachment for the dilapi- 


dated sufferer that she willingly bartered away a smart 


sailor-boy in exchange. So Poor-Doddles once more found 
herself in the enjoyment of refined society, and was beloved 
as she never had been before. 

She is by this time quite venerable, as age counts for 
dollies now-a-days, being some four or five years old, and in 
spite of the numerous accidents and vicissitudes which she 
has sustained, yet preserves almost as much of her original 
identity as does the pink cotton frock, many times washed, 
but marvellously trim and neat, in which she had first made 
the acquaintance of Mollie Brown, 
Doddles. 

Bereft of her sunbeam, how longingly the sick mother 
counts the days, ay, even the hours, for its return! Some- 
times a terrible dread seizes her that the end may suddenly 
come before that weary week can elapse. And then in 
agony she clasps her hands and prays. 


But a deeper anxiety even than this weighs upon the heart .. 
of the dying woman, and keeps her waking many a feverish 


So much for Poor- 
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hour when cessation of pain would woo her to sleep. What 
will become of her wee lamb, her tender little Flossie, when 
she is gone? Herself sisterless and brotherless, with parents 
_ long departed, Mrs. Vane knows that the only relative on 
whom the care of the tiny orphan can devolve is a maiden 
aunt of her late husband—a cold, shallow woman of the 
world, whose sole ambition seems to be to hold together, by 
every effort and artifice, the fast departing remnants of her 
long past youth, and preserve her position as a society 
belle. 

No wonder that as the poor mother endeavours to picture 
her darling’s future she shudders, and cries out with many 
tears to Him who alone can help her in her extremity. Is 
not the God to whom she is so soon going home, the God 
of her husband, He in whom “ the fatherless findeth mercy ?” 

“ Mercy!” 

Surely there is enough of gentleness and tenderness in 
that word to satisfy her heart, if only her faith were great 
enough to grasp its fulness ! 

Is it’ possible that she, the earthly mother, can care more 
for Flossie than the Heavenly Father who made her? Is her 
love greater, her solicitude farther-reaching than His? Does 
He, the Infinite, appreciate less than’she the need of patient 
training, of insight, of constant watchfulness, of exquisite 
sympathy with the infant soul? Does He, the Omniscient, 
know less than she of Flossie’s own peculiar wants, her great 
sensitiveness, her quick susceptibility to the example of 
those about her, her craving for caresses and assurances of 
love P 

Oh, surely He knows; certainly He cares! He will, yes 
she knows He will, gather this lonely lamb with His arm, 
and carry her in His bosom. But human fears will chill her 
heart, and woeful forebodings waste her ebbing strength, in 
spite of all her prayers and tears, for 


“ Earth from earth can scarce unclasp its fingers, 
Our love to Thee makes not that love less strong.” 


* * * * * * 


In the dreamy little churchyard of Heatherdown, a lady 
lingers long by a small grave-side. A basket filled with 
choice roots and flowers stands on the path, and with these 
she plants the mound and garlands the marble cross, until 
that tiny spot of earth lies a gem of scent and beauty amid 
the. grassy hillocks round about Itis not a new grave. The 
lady’s attire and the date upon the headstone tell that the 
days of outward mourning are past ; but deathless love, fail- 
_ ing other means of expression, lavishes unwearying care upon 
the bed where all that is mortal of her four-years darling 
lies, thus fruitlessly seeking to ease the aching wound of 
hopeless, late regret. 

The last flower is tenderly planted, the last dead leaf re- 
moved, and with one swift, silent kiss upon the cold, white 
~ stone, the lady picks up her empty basket and turns away. 

Down the village street she passes, like one in a sad dream, 
hearing, seeing nothing; her thoughts in the past, her eyes 
bent upon the ground. A group of children are playing at 
the top of one of the flights of steps leading to the cottages 
on the bank; their silvery voices float down to her, but she 
heeds them not. 

“She’s going up in a parachute! She’s going to fly. Look 
out, Flossie!” cried the voice of teasing Rex. 

“Oh, no, no!” implored Flossie. ‘Oh, Gladys, don’t let 
him! He’ll kill her; I snow he will!” 

But it: is too late. Poor-Doddles describes a graceful 
semi-circle in the air, and alights—plump !—at the pedes- 
trian’s feet, 


She starts and stops, gazes down at the doll for a few 
seconds in petrified stillness, then looks up as though she 
expected to behold a vision of the supernatural agency to 
which she, for the moment, actually attributes its appear- 
ance. 

“Oh, please,” said Flossie’s flute-like voice, “will you 
give her up tome? Nurse won’t let us go down in the 
street.” 

“Ts this your dollie?” asks the lady, touching Poor- 
Doddles with an almost reverent hand. 

“She’s my very ownest dollie,” answered Flossie. ‘“ And 
she’s Poor-Doddles. And she was killed once, on the rail- 
way, she was, and I don’t like her being frown about, ’cause 
she’s a dear!” 

With many consolatory kisses, the victim of misfortune is 
received back into her owner’s arms, and the lady lingering 
wistfully on the steps, turns aside to hide her strangely up- 
springing tears. 

* * * * * * 

“Tt seems unkind to intrude upon one so weak as you; 
but my business is really urgent.” 

It is the stranger lady who speaks, and Flossie’s mother 
looks up—a flush of faint curiosity animating her thin 
cheek, 

“T come from Heatherdown.” (The flush deepens, and a 
look of sudden terror springs into the invalid’s eyes.) “No, 
pray don’t be alarmed, all my news is good. I have been 
making the acquaintance of your sweet little daughter 
Flossie.” 

“Yes?” and the terror melts into a smile of tender pride. 

“The circumstances were somewhat singular,” continues 
the visitor. “It was through a doll—a doll which, 1 under- 
stand, came into your little girl’s possession in a certain - 
measure by accident. A doll which, once upon a time, be- 
longed to my only child—a little cne like yours.” 

“Really, how very interesting!” remarks the invalid, 
sympathetically. 

“My child who died three years ago.” The lady’s voice 
is low and rigidly controlled. “I did not then deserve so 
priceless a treasure, and God justly took her away. I loved 
gaiety more than. I loved my child. I was only a giddy girl. 
My evenings were spent in the excitement of dinner, ball or 
play ; in the daytime I was tired and irritable, and impatient 
of my pet. Yes, I must tell you please—I must tell you 
all! Ihave areason. But I will try to be brief. It was in 
a fit of petulance, wearied with her childish play during a 
long journey, that I snatched the doll from her hands and 
flung it out of the carriage window. Now you know the 
worst! Do you wonder that she was taken away ?” 

Mrs. Vane’s lips move nervously, but she makes no audible 
reply. 

- “God only knows what my repentance has been! He 
only knows how passionately I have besought Him to try 
me once again, to entrust me with another baby of my own 
to train for Hz. But itis not to be. Flossie’s mother,” 
concludes the visitor, affectionately taking Mrs. Vane’s 
hand, “I know your trouble; the children’s nurse told me 
enough for me to be able to guess the rest. God has heard 
my prayer, though not in the wayI thought. He has pitied 
and forgiven me. He knows how very, very different | now 
would be ; and He has sent me to ask you if—should any- 
thing happen—you would leave your precious one to mef” 

It is a sudden, strange request, and an answer cannot 
naturally be given at once. Nevertheless, so singularly 
providential does the whole affair seem, that from the first 
Mrs. Vane is inclined to regard it as guidance from above. 
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“«ls this your dollie?’ asks the lady.” 


Enquiries are made. The Rector of Heatherdown himself 
visits the invalid, and assures her of the thoroughly Christian 
character, the sweet sorrow-chastened nature of Flossie’s 
friend. No better mother for the motherless little one, he 
tells her, could be found. And it comes about that the 
invalid’s burden is lifted away, and Flossie learns to love 


“Auntie Bell” “ next best to mamma,” even before her own 
mother is called home. 

So the orphan finds a wealth of tenderness, and the childless 
heart an object for its love and care. But Poor-Doddles is con- 


signed to the luxurious privacy of tissue-paper wrappers in a 


scented drawer, her troubles and her adventures alike at an end. 
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POND LILIES. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


In early morning, when the air 
Is full of tender prophecy, 

And rose-hue faint and pearl-mist fair 
Are hints of splendour yet to be, 


The lilies open, gleaming white, 
Their fluted cups like onyx shine, 
And, golden-hearted in the light, 
They hold the summer’s rarest wine. 


Ah, love, what mornings thou and I 
Once idly drifted through, afloat 

Among the lilies, with the sky 
Cloud-curtained o’er our tiny boat! 


UA 
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Noon climbed apace with ardent feet ; 
The goblets shut whose honey-dew 

Was over-brimmed with subtle sweet 
While yet the silver dawn was new. 


The pomp of royal crowning lay 

On daisied field and dimpling dell, 
And on the blue hills far away, 

In dazzling waves the glory fell. 


And flashing to our measured stroke, 

The waters seemed a path of gems, 
Beneath whose clear refraction broke 

A grove with mirrored fronds and stems. 


In music on the sparkling shore 

The plashing ripples fell asleep, 
We laid aside the dripping oar, 

For one delight we could not keep. 


Tn all the splendour farther on 

We missed the morning’s maiden blush ; 
The soft expectancy was gone, 

The brooding haze, the trembling flush. 
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CHARACTER IN THE FACE. 


OnE powerful argument in favour of the truthfulness of 
physiognomical indications is that we all trust in them by 
nature. The year-old babe will recognise signs of kindliness, 
or the reverse, in the countenance of a stranger; and the 
man who has contemptuously “pooh-poohed ” the science 
of face-reading will probably in the next breath inform you 
that he doesn’t much “like the look” of this one or the 
other. 

With some the faculty for instinctively determining the 
character revealed in the visage of an unknown person 
amounts to a natural gift; for reasons which we may be 
able to explain below, the eyes of such clairvoyants are 
inclined to be small, rather than large, and deeply set. But 
every one is more or less disposed to practise the art—hence, 
evidently, the common request for the photos of applicants 
for situations—and it must be to our advantage that we 
should not only know that we are pleased or otherwise with 
a certain combination of features, but also have some idea 
of the reason why. A few general rules and examples, how- 
ever, are all that we can attempt to offer in the present 
paper. 

Broadly speaking, then, it may be understood that the 
intellectual powers are indicated in forehead and eyes (though 
the latter, being windows of the soul, reveal in some measure 
the affections also), the active energies by the nose, the 
temper about the mouth, and the passiye energies, or power 
of endurance, by the chin. 

The formation of the upper part of the forehead denotes 
the reflective, and that of the lower the observing faculties. 
Ileality, or a love of beauty and perfection, and thé aptitude 
for gonstruction, both highly necessary to a skill in the fine 
arts as well as to delicate and exalted tastes of every kind, 
fill out with symmetry the temples on either side. The 
forebead of a man who thinks more than he observes, who 
is apt to miss what is passing around him because he is ab- 
sorbed in reverie, is likely to show fulness about the margin 
of the hair; while a strongly-marked projection just above 
the eyebrows and root of the nose will indicate the reverse, 


and may even give rise to a vulgar passion for sight-seeing. 
A rather amusing instance of the latter peguliarity came 
under the writer’s notice not long ago. An elderly man 
who sat near us at a place of worship made himself quite 
troublesome by an insatiable desire to see all that was going 
on. His eyes roved perpetually about the building ; he was 
continually craning his neck in this direction or that, not 
infrequently tiptoeing to gaze over the heads of the people 
in front ; while the slightest sound behind him would cause 
him to turn round and stare during any part of the service. 
This, not on one occasion only, or because anything special 
was to be seen, but asa regular thing. Poorman! Perhaps 
he could not help it. The amount of observing power which 
he carried was enormous, placing his eyebrows on a 
prominent ridge, and sinking the orbs themselves into 
caverns beneath. 

Well-developed perceptive faculties go with keen, deeply- 
seated eyes, and are essential to practical ability. They are 
usually to be seen in men of science and inventors—Edison, 
with his bright, searching glance from under projecting 
brows is a good example—and induce a love of travel and 
ability to graphically describe the scenes passed through. 


‘Breadth of forehead usually accompanies breadth of thought 


and comprehensive benevolence, while the narrow brow, 
though high, tends to contracted notions and religious 
bigotry. 

Large eyes are generally more admired than small ones, 
and are taken to be indicative of superior intelligence. But 
the expression of the eye, which is, perhaps, the most easy 
to read of all the features, is of far more consequence than 
the size. ; 

Eyes much given to looking out of their corners or 
beneath their lowered lids, we always associate with a sinister 
mind, or at least an absence of candour. A frank nature, 
with nothing to hide, and no desire to appear other than it 
is, instinctively turns face and eyes at the same moment, 
Full and prominent eyes signify a ready flow of language 
and great power of expressing ideas in either speech or writ- 
ing; one of the best-known examples of this sign among our 
contemporaries is Lord Randolph Churchill. Such eyes, also, 
it is said, are widely observant, seeing much in a cursory 
kind of way, but not so accurately or minutely as those more 
deeply set. 

As to the colour of the eye, it appears to be a pretty general 
rule that grey is the hue of intellectuality—we read of “ the 
grey-eyed Pallas Athene ”—though, when modified by shades 
of either blue or hazel, this may indicate also good qualities of 
heart. Granite-grey eyes are apt to be cold, hard, and selfish. 
Most pliysiognomists agree that black eyes, which, by the way, 
are so uncommon as to have been pronounced non-existent, 
are signals of danger. “Take care!” says one—Major 
Noah—“there’s thunder and lightning there.” A black-eyed 
person should be not too implicitly trusted, and on no account 
incautiously provoked. Concerning the rival merits of a 
brown or blue iris, opinions vary, most persons being drawn 
naturally towards the colour which affords the greatest con- 
trast to their own. From personal observation, we are dis- 
posed to think that brown orbs betoken a warm and 
affectionate nature, the clear variety more frequently 
accompanying energy of character, and the opaque or 
gazelle-like—most beautiful for women—a disposition of 
softer and gentler cast. 


Now we descend to the nose, of which the varieties seem 
All, however, are but modifications of four well- 


endless. 
marked types—the Roman, the Grecian, the Jewish, and the 


| snub, 
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The Roman, now sometimes styled the Wellington, from 
its having been an exceptionally striking feature of the Iron 
Duke, needs no description. It is the unfailing sign, unless 
' neutralised by abnormal weakness of the chin, which is 
rarely the case, of great energy, power of command, strength 
of will, inflexible determination, and unflinching resolution, 
Wherever it exists it rules. It has been termed the aggres- 
sive nose, for it pushes its own opinions, desires, and objects 
through everything and over everything that would presume 
to oppose. Its language is not only “I will,” but “ You shall,” 
and it knows “no such word as fail.” All noses, the bridges 
of which bow outwards, indicate the same qualities in a 
greater or less degree, All are combative, argumentative, 
and desirous of compelling others to think and act accord- 
ing to thei notion of what is right. ‘They will not give 
way, like the feeble snub nose, nor “agree to differ” from 
you peaceably, as the firm and straight may do. They will 
differ, and likewise disagree, and show no quarter to the 
offender. Most notable military commanders have possessed 
this nose, including Julius Cesar, Oliver Cromwell, and 
Napier. An American writer says, “ In nations its mianites: 
tation is an attempt to conquer and enslave other nations. 
The English have it more largely developed than any other 
modern 1 nation.” It is needless to say that this nose is un- 
~ desirable in women, and among them is to be found chiefly 
in the ranks of spinsters of uncertain age. This proves the 
average man to be a good physiognomist, though doubtless 
unconsciously, where his own happiness is concerned. 

The Greek, or straight nose, is the expression of in tellec- 
tural refinement and beauty. The purely Greek type, which 
continues the line of the forehead almost uninterruptedly, is 
rare among the inhabitants of these islands, but approxima- 
tions may be not uncommonly met with in both men and 
women of taste, talent, and culture. Milton, Spenser, 
Raphael, Titian and Addison, also Hannah More, Mrs. 
Hemans and Madame de Stael all had it, as well as 
numerous poets and novelists of our own day. 

The Jewish nose is said to signify shrewdness and acquisi- 
tiveness. The snub announces weakness and undevelopment, 
and, though natural and pretty enough in children, is cer- 
tainly an ‘indication, when exhibited ‘by an adult of either 
sex, that force of character, and most likely mental power 
also, is deficient. 

It has been said, “ Our other features are made for us, but 
we make our own chowths. ” And so greatly influenced is the 
expression of the mouth by the habitual temper and disposi- 
tion of the possessor that this aphorism may be regarded as 
a truth. A large mouth is generally indicative of more 
character than a small one. f 

Never expect firmness of purpose in a person whose lips 
are parted when in repose; resolution invariably closes the 
mouth, and when it amounts to obstinacy, presses the upper 
lip down until the natural outward curve is lost, and the 
red part disappears. Warm hearts and demonstrative 
natures have full red lips, which, however, will be sym- 
metrically drawn in beneath and at the corners when the 
above qualities are joined to a proper faculty of self-control. 
Thick, protrusive lips are an evidence of coarseness and a 
tendency towards indulgence in animal pleasures; while if 

these are also loose and hanging apart, an uncontrolled aban- 
donment to sensuality may be suspected. Lips thin and close 
_ together indicate more or less coldness in affection, economy, 


abstinence, and perhaps parsimony; they are not formed | 


for kissing, and do not care about it. A delicately-curved, 
sufficiently plump mouth, suggestive of smiles, speaks to the 


_ most superficial observer of a sweet temper and loving dis- | 


position. One pushed outward as by defiance or sullenness, 
tells equally its own tale. The less shapeable this feature is 
the less force and maturity of character should we suppose 
it to show. 

Lastly, we would say a few words about the chin, 
Animals have no chin; born idiots little or none. No 
amount of nose, important as the latter feature may be, will 
make up for the weakness indicated by an absence of chin. 
Firmness, stability, and power of endurance, are expressed 
by the whole jaw. Great downward length from the mouth 
and cheeks accompanies executive power and self-will, per- 
severance, and “ability to make external circumstances 
bend toa human purpose.” This is noticeable in most fancy 
delineations of the typical Scot. Breadth of chin, especially 
if accompanied by plumpness, and soft, round lips, shows 
large capacity for loving and steadfastness in love; also the 
desire to give frequent expression to the same by caresses. 
Persons with oval or pointed chins are likely to be more 
idealistic and fastidious in their choice cf an object of 
affection than the last-named class. 

Fullness generally about the lower part of the face is an 
evidence of good appetite. Those in whom this sign is well 
developed enjoy their food, take an interest in its prepara- 
tion, and like to see others do the sam2. It is the mani- 
festation of a healthy, hearty constitution, and frequently of 
a benevolent disposition. Witness te portrait of Alexis 
Soyer in his famous cookery book. 

In conclusion, we may quote as werth consideration the 
dictum of a celebrated physiognomist, to the effect that, 
whenever in meeting a stranger we are struck by anything 
in his or her face which seems to jar upon us, we may con- 
fidently expect that, sooner or later, we shall discover some 
corresponding peculiarity of temperament which fails to 
harmonise with our own: this, notwithstanding any favour- 
able impressions from character or conduct which in the 
interim we may have received. 

For full and minute details of facial signs, including the 
most subtle indications and faintest shades of difference, 
with abounding illustration, we beg to recommend to those 
interested in the subject “A J{ew Physiognomy,” by Mr. 
Samuel R. Wells, of New York. 
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“ ANOTHER invitation!” and the speaker, a girl about six- 
teen, eagerly picked up an envelope bearing a coronet on 
its seal, from among the letters lying beside her plate on 
the breakfast-table, and tore it open. “ Yes, uncle; this is 
for the fifteenth—five dances in a fortnight.” 

“Bh! what did you say, my dear?” asked her uncle, 
looking up from his newspaper, in which he was deeply 
engrossed. 

“I’m going to five dances in the next fortnight, uncle,” 
said the girl, and she looked ready to begin dancing now, in 
her excitement, 

“ My dear Lucy, you can’t go everywhere you are invited. 
Two routs a week is quite enough for any girl, I’m sure; 
so you had better give up this last one.” 

“Oh! uncle, I can’t,” exclaimed Lucy, with a pout, still 
looking at the coronet; “ this is from Lady Radcliffe.” 

“ My dear, I don’t like the Radcliffes, and I would rather 
you did not go there. As you have already accepted four 
other invitations, you can easily write and decline this 
one.” 

“But I don’t want to decline it,” grumbled Lucy, taking 
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some toast from the rack, 
but paying no attention 
to her other letters, 

The gentleman sighed 
as he looked across at his 
niece. He was afraid he 
had made a mistake in 
asking her to make her 
home with him, to cheer 
his loneliness, instead of 
going out as a governess 
among strangers. At 
least he was disappointed 
in his only sister’s child. “You have not opened your 
other letters, Lucy,” he remarked, as he looked at her, 

The girl glanced at them carelessly. “One is from 
mamma, I can see, and I know what is in that without open- 
ing it.” The other she picked up and put in her pocket, for 
she had a shrewd suspicion that it was from her dressmaker, 
and contained an unpaid bill. 

When she had nearly finished her breakfast, she opened 
her mother’s letter, and after reading it through handed it 
to her uncle. 

“ How awfully humdrum it must be at home, with all 
those children,” she said, with a shrug of her shoulders, and 
she looked round the pleasant, luxurious breakfast-room, and 
contrasted it with the shabby apartments at home, and the 
overworked mother, who had no time for anything but to 
look after the wants of her numerous family, 

Thoughts of this kind, however, Lucy never allowed to 
trouble her long. As soon as breakfast was over, she went 
upstairs to pass her wardrobe in review, and decide what 
she should wear at each of the forthcoming parties, 

“Only three dresses for five parties, and some of them 
have been worn three or four times already,” she said, with 
a sigh. She took them from the wardrobe as she spoke, 
and laid them on the bed to look them over. There was a 
delicate cream-coloured dress, made of silk and some gauzy 
material, very handsome, but decidedly tumbled and creased. 
A year ago Lucy would have thought herself rich with such 
a dress, but now she threw it aside with a groan. “If uncle 
would only let me have a lady’s maid I should save half my 
dressmaker’s bills,” she murmured. She took up the next 
and shook out its voluminous pleatings and frillings. It was 
a silk grenadine in a delicate shade of pale pink. Lucy had 
been in raptures with it a week or two before, but she 
turned up her nose at it now. The next wasa_ black-lace 
‘dress, trimmed with holly-berries and leaves—a little staid, 
perhaps, for a young girl like Lucy, but she had heard that 


black lace was fashionable, and so she had bought it, and a | 


reat deal of money it had cost, for the material was good. 
‘She shook this out and twisted the leaves and berries’ into 
shape a little. This must serve her for two of the projected 
‘gatherings, and the others must be smoothed out and 
‘trimmed up, and worn once more; but none of them were 


w 


good enough for Lady Rad- 
cliffe’s ball; she must havea 
new one for that. She knew 
that the neighbourhood re- 
garded her as her uncle’s 
heiress, and he was a rich 
man; so she must dress in 
accordance with her expecta- 
tions, whether her uncle 
liked it or not. He did 


’ her dinner dresses for home 
were always neat and plain 
—quite out of the question 
for such a party as Lady 

: Radcliffe’s. 

“ A new dress I must have. A pale blue silk with white 
ruchings it must be this time. I wonder what that dis- 
agreeable Mrs. Maddox can have to say now?” she exclaimed, 
suddenly remembering the unopened letter in her pocke 
She drew it out and tore it open, throwing the bill it en- 
closed on the bed, and giving all her attention to the letter. 
The dressmaker asked for payment, pleading that she had 
spent a good deal of her own money for the trimming of 
Miss Ashton’s dresses, and really needed it now to carry on 
her business. 

Lucy crushed the letter up in her hand as the house- 
maid appeared, and turned to the wardrobe again to find 
her hat. “Put those things away, Mary; I’m going out,” 
she said in a peremptory tone. 

Mary made a grimace behind Lucy’s back, but did not 
answer. Lucy was no favourite with the servants; she was 
so haughty and overbearing in her manner towards them. 


Without waiting to say “ Good morning” to her uncle, or 


asking whether he wanted anything done for him, Lucy 
hurried out and down the road towards the town. To the 
dressmaker’s first, whom she managed to coax into waiting 
for her money until this new dress was made ; pas then to 
the draper’s to buy the materials. 

It was. the first time she had asked for credit here; but 
as she was well known as Colonel Mansfield’s niece and 
prospective heiress, not the slightest objection was made to 
sending the goods out without the money, although they 
professed never to give credit. She gave a more extensive 
order when she found she could obtain all she wanted, and 
gloves, ribbons and flowers, to furbish up her other three 
dresses were ordered to be sent home, in addition to the 
new material that was to go direct to the dressmaker’s. 

When she reached home again she put her hand into her 
pocket for the dressmaker’s bill, but could not find it, She 
looked about her bedroom, and finally summoned Mary, the 
housemaid, to enquire if she had seen “a blue paper.” 

“Tf it’s a dressmaker’s ill, miss, that you mean, I put it 
on the hall table for you,” said Mary. 

“On the hall table?” uttered Lucy in dismay. “Why, 
what made youdo that? I did not want uncle to see that.” 

“No, miss? Well, I daresay it is there now. I swept it 
up in my dust-pan and carried it down: 
what it was I put it there ready for you.” 

Lucy flew down stairs to look for it at once, but it was 
gone, and just then her uncle opened the drawing-room 
door and asked her to go in. 

She could not refuse, but she dropped into a chair and 
leaned her elbows on a table that stood near, and prepared 
to take her “scolding” in anything but a dutiful frame of 
mind. She knew what was coming, for she had caught 


not like it, she knew, and 


but when I found 
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sight of the bill in her uncle’s hand as he crossed to the 
window, and she resolved to tell him that if he would let her 
have a lady’s maid there need be no dressmaker’s bills at all. 

For a minute or two, however, Colonel Mansfield did not 
speak, but stood gazing out at the leafless trees in the 
garden, considering what he ought to do with his wilful 
niece. 

At last he turned, and said ina calm but grieved voice, 
“Lucy, when you first came to me, I told you there 
was one thing I would never allow, and that was that 
you should run bills and get into debt. I made you 


a liberal allowance for dress, and other little expenses such || 


as girls are likely to incur, and told you if at any time 
you wanted more to come to me.” 

“Mary just put that bill on 
the hall table to spite me,” 
burst forth Lucey, angrily. 

“ We will leave Mary out of 
the question, if you please; I 


am speaking about this bill. 


Nearly seven pounds are owing 


to this poor dressmaker, 


and ? 

“She’s not poor,” snapped 
Lucy. “She takes good care 
of herself.” 

The gentleman sighed. He 
saw it would be useless to talk 
to Lucy just now, and so taking 
out his purse he said, “ Now, 
Lucy, you will go and pay this 
pill at once; and, understand, I 
shall deduct this amount from 
your next quarter’s allowance. 


| thought she ought to have a new bracelet for Lady Rad- 
| cliffe’s ball. 


So she went in and asked the price, and 
came out with the bracelet in her hand, but a very few 


| shillings left of her uncte’s money. 


Ten days later, as Colonel Mansfield returned from his 
daily ride, he saw a young person sitting in the hall with a 
large bundle beside her. The gentleman glanced at her and 


| then at the servant who had opened the door. 


“ She is waiting for Miss Ashton, sir,” said the girl. “She 
has brought her dress home.” 

“You had better leave it; my niece may not be home 
for an hour or two,” said the Colonel. 

“ Please, sir, missis said I was not to leave it unless Miss 
Ashton paid the bill,” replied the girl, rising. She held an 


For a girl like you ought to 


live within your income.” 

Lucy took the money, and 
flounced out of the room, boil- 
ing. over with wrath against 
Mary for putting the bill where 
her uncle would find it. She 
meant to take the money to 
Mrs. Maddox after luncheon, but 
about one o’clock snow began 
to fall, and her uncle said she 
had better postpone her walk 
until the next day. During the 
afternoon, however, a poor 
woman who had done some 
plain sewing for her, came to 
ask for payment, and as Lucy 
had no other money than what 
her uncle had just given her, 
she broke into that. This left 
her several shillings short of 
the full amount due to Mrs. 
Maddox, and instead of taking 
what she had, and explaining 
how it was, she decided to let 
Mrs. Maddox wait until she [ 
could pay the whole. She 
went out, however, the next 
morning, but on her way 
through the town she saw 
a very pretty bracelet in a 
jeweller’s window, and’ she 
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envelope in her hand, and Colenel Mansfield took it from 
her and went into his study. There was the old bill with 
the additional item of this last new dress, which, with its 
trimmings, amounted to nearly thirty shillings, so that the 
bill was over eight pounds now. 

He was very angry, but his grief and dismay were greater 
than his anger. “Jam not fit to manage the girl; she will 
be ruined if she stays here,” he exclaimed. He paid the bill, 
had the new dress carried up to his own room, and then sat 
down to write to his sister. 

“Lucy must come home again,” he wrote. ‘ You may be 
able to make a useful girl of her, and I am sure you need 
her; and so, instead of sending her out as a governess, let 
her stay and help you, and [ will pay you her salary of a 
hundred a year—what I allow her for dress.” 

When Lucy came home her fright may be imagined; but 
she had no more “ scoldings” from her uncle. He had gone 
away fora month, but he had left a letter explaining the 
reason of his hasty journey, which was to avoid any further 
useless scenes with Lucy. Ina day or two her mother would 
arrive to take her home. She would find the new dress in 
his room. He had paid the dressmaker’s bill, and he hoped 
it would be the last she would ever incur. 

Lucy sat dumbfoundered after reading the letter. Oh! 
if her uncle were only at home, she would go to him, and on 
her knees beg him to let her stay. She would give up the 
Radcliffe ball, and burn the new blue dress if he wished it. 

But there were only empty rooms to appeal to, and Lucy 
was overwhelmed. The next afternoon her mother arrived 
and helped her pack; such a quantity of clothes and dresses 
that she would not know what to do with at home. 

The lesson was a severe but a useful one to Lucy, for 
though she lost her uncle’s fortune, she at length gained a 
contented mind, and grew to be a useful woman, which she 
might never have been if she had become a rich one. 

Emma LeEsits. 
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Weary heart and heavy laden, 

_ With a weight of care opprest, 

Jesus beckons thee, and bids thee 
Leave thy care with Him, and rest. 


Well He knows thy every sorrow, 
Feels He for thy lightest woe ; 
And He longs to ease thy burden, 

For, oh heart, He loves thee so. 


Every ill that chafes and frets thee, 
Every grief thou hast to bear— 
All thy heavy load of sadness 
He is willing now to share. 


Come to Him with all thy burden, 
Lay it humbly at His feet ; 

Seek the aid He waits to render, 
And His smile thy tears shall greet. 


He will ease thy aching shoulders, 
Lift thee high o’er sin and strife ; 

Sweet shall be thy soul’s communion 
With the Lord of love and life. 


Heavy art thou now and weary, 
Many sorrows bow thee down; 
But thy griefs shall be hereafter 
Gems to deck thy heavenly crown, D. 


SaaS ae 
GOSSIP. 


Ir is almost impossible to help talking about our neigh- 
bours and friends—those, in short, with whom our daily 
lives bring us into contact. Unless we are very cold and 
unsympathetic, we shall naturally take an interest in others; 
and this interest, kindly as it should be, is quite removed 
from the spirit of idle curiosity. But, as a natural con- 
sequence of this sharing by interest in the lives of others, 
we have to speak about the people themselves. And this 
some people condemn wholesale as being gossip. 

Now the word gossip was originally given by the Hamp- 
shire peasantry to sponsors in baptism, and Chaucer spells it 
gossib. This word gossib is a compound word, made up of 
God, and an old English word sib, a word which is still 
heard in Scotland and in some parts of England. It means 
akin; they being sib who are related to each other. The 
sponsors contract spiritual aflinity, and become akin to God. 

The present meaning of the word gossip is an idle tattler, 
to prate, to tell idle tales, or to concoct them; therefore we 
see that it is unjust to say that all speaking of - people 
necessarily means this, or any of this. 

Let us see now what can be done to avoid gossip, while 
yet we talk of others. ° 

The great thing to be ever remembered is charity. Charity 
in thought will cause charity in word; and in talking of 
others let us hope all things, however bad may be the tale 
told of them. 

There are clear cases, let it be well understood, when to 
speak of the wrong-doing of others is a duty, and one not to 
be shirked or avoided. You may have to do it in warning, 
or for some other excellent reason, and to withhold this 
caution would be perhaps endangering the welfare of others. 
Before you speak, however, make as sure as you can that it 
is needful to speak, and also that what you are going to say 
is true. 

But, however true some evil you know of another may 


be, unless there is necessity for speaking of it, silence — 


should be kept. If for every “idle” word an account will 
one day have to be rendered, how much greater will the 
responsibility then be seen to have been for every unkind 
one ? 

There are many reasons why this speaking of the faults and 
sns of others, unle:s one is obliged to do so, is wrong. One 
is that they cannot, not being there, defend themselves. 
You know how, could you be present when your own wrong 
actions are spoken of, you could and would defend yourself : 
how you would plead the strength of temptation, the force 
ot bad example, and various other things which you are sure 
would obtain for you a more kindly judgment. Extend 
then to others this hope, that could you know all the ins and 
outs of a case it might not be as bad as it appears, and that 
much might be advanced in excusc. 

To give information, unless as necessity, of the sins of 
others to those unacquainted with them, is detraction, and, 
as such, most manifestly wrong. 

You may, however, plead that though you do not speak ill 
of others, that youcannot help listening when others do so, 
You can help it perfectly; for though you may be unable 
to stop the speaker, you can show by manifest want of 
interest in what he is saying, or by a cold answer, or 
silence, that such conversation is displeasing to you. And 
if you desire to do all things for the greater glory of 
God, and to use your tongue and your influence in His 
service, you will find an opportunity for this in checking, as far 
as in you lies, the great evil of slander, which is the worst 
side of gossip. Frances Ray. 
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HINTS KOR MOTHERS. 


Lavtss’ dress-skirts are still very plain in their design, the 
front being made almost tight-fitting, taken up slightly over 
the hips, while the back is laid in double box-pleats or close 
gathers. The body and sleeves of the fashionable dresses 
are made in a variety of styles, some of which are very 
extravagant, and require the skill of a good dressmaker to 
execute them successfully. Plain jacket-tops, however, look 
very genteel with merely a plastron, or waistcoat front, 
turned back with revers above. The sleeve of such a body 
should be moderately high at the top and tight-fitting 
towards the wrist. 

Most of the thin cloth jackets now worn are finished with 
a waistcoat front and high Medici collar. The reyers are 
mostly trimmed with the rich, winch-made embroidery. 
Velvet sleeves are often put into cloth jackets with very 
good effect. 

The summer millinery is extremely light and airy, as if 
a great effort were bemg made to keep the head cool. Hats 
and bonnets are sometimes made entirely without crowns— 
a wire shape, a wreath of flowers, and a few bows of velvet, 
being all that is required. Still, extremes of fashion soon 
become vulgarised, and great moderation is seen among 
people of refined taste. 

Black lace hats are much worn by ladies, while white lace 
of book muslin is used for children. These black lace hats 
are very becoming, and can be easily made. The wire, 
or tulle shape, has only to be neatly covered with net or 
lace, while the outside of the hat is trimmed with lace and 
ribbon, jet sprays or flowers. Large round straw hats are 
worn by girls from eight to twelve years of age. These are 
mostly trimmed with large bows of plain ribbon, or have a 
full muslin ruche put round the crown. 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 


No. 21 shows a useful school or sea-side dress for a little 
girl from four to eight years of age. Navy blue or white 


serge is suitable material. Our model was in navy blue, 
trimmed with braid of the same colour. The left side of the 
body is laid in small pleats, with a row of braid stitched down 
each pleat. The right side has a fulness which is brought 


across and finished at the waist. The backs are also laid in 
pleatstrimmed with braid. The skirt is gathered and set 
on to the long body, the dress fastening at the back with 
buttons. A ribbon let in at the side seams finishes in a bow 
a little to the side, while at the back there isa made bow 
and ends of the same material as the dress. Five or six 
rows of braid finish the skirt, and the full sleeve is set into 
a fitting wristband. 

Three yards of serge will make this pattern for a girl of 
five ; four and a-half will be needed for a girl from seven to 
eight. The paper pattern can be supplied in these two 
sizes. 

No. 22 is a little dress suitable for a child from twelve 
months to two years of age. At this age the ordinary baby 


No. 22. 
frock, with a short waist and long skirt, seems hardly the 
thing, while the tighter princess shape is apt to ride up 
when the child is being nursed. 

Our model has been designed to meet this difficulty. The 
long, full body is confined at the waist with a band, while 
the skirt is gathered and set on with a tiny heading. An 
ordinary puff sleeve is made and finished with a narrow 
lace, as is also the neck. 

A yard to ayard and a quarter of merino or cashmere will 
be sufficient for this little dress, which is lined throughout. 

No. 23. This pattern is very suitable 
for any washing material. It is very 
simple, and can be easily ironed. The 
skirt is made over a foundation or 
under-skirt, which can be either of the 
same or contrast material. The top 
skirt is a straight length of material 
pleated in front and gathered closely 
at the back, the left side being caught 
up so as to show the under-skirt. The 
full body is set into a deep-pointed 
yoke, and is finished with a band at the 
waist. The sleeve is gathered into the 
armhole and set into a deep cuff which 
buttons at the wrist. : 

The pattern is suitable for a girl of 
twelve, or for a young lady, and can be 
supplied in two sizes. 

Paper patterns will be supplied at 
the following rates:—Nos. 21 and 23, 
6d. each; No, 22, 43d. Address, F. F. 
Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“As they passed up the steps, a flock of pigeons circled over Evelyn’s head.” p. 115, 


MRS. LUPTON’S LODGINGS. 


BY LAURA M. LANE, 
Author of “ Living it Down,” “ My Lady Di,” “ My Sister's Keeper,” “ Heroes of Hvery-day Life,” and other tales. 


| oo . CHAPTER III. 
THE YOUNG AUTHOR. 


| Tue reading-room of the British Museum was crammed 
_ with students. |The desks, that converge in lines from the 
_ circumference of the dome-shaped room to the inner circle 
| dedicated to the catalogue, were all occupied, while those 
who had -not been so fortunate as to secure one of those 


‘luxurious chairs where everything stands ready to the 
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reader’s hand—desk, book-rest, shelf, ink, pens—to say 
nothing of the personal services rendered by a hovering 
attendant, were fain to cluster around the narrow tables 
which are placed between the desks. 

One enterprising reader, in order to be “handy” to the 
books of reference, had perched himself on the top of a 
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step-ladder, and not a few stood first on one leg and 
then on the other, poring over the contents of some fascina- 
ting dictionary. 

The atmosphere was hot and close, as it is prone to 
become on a winter’s afternoon when several hundreds 
of cultured persons are absorbing oxygen and ejecting 
carbonic acid gas from their lungs. Readers were growing 
cross and exacting in consequence, and the attendants were 
not having what the Yankees call a “ good time.” 

Mrs. Lupton’s new lodger was standing within the cata- 
logue, looking up and down the pages of one of its volumes, 
and fuming, as the young and impatient reader is apt to do 
when he cannot find the title of the book he requires. At 
last, in despair, he made a sign to John. 

“T want to find an article on Russian Poetry, written by 
aman called Norton or Northwood. Can you help me?” 

“Do you know when it appeared ?” 

~“ About a year ago.” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t catalogued yet, sir, but I think I could 
find it for you,” 

“Tt’s an awful nuisance,” Allan said, still fuming; and 
then—for John’s quiet eye invited confidence—“ I’ve got an 
article to write on the subject, and I want to be sure that 
I am breaking up new ground. And—I’ve got an appoint- 
ment this afternoon, and can’t get back tillafter the reading- 
room closes. What a nuisance it is!” 

“Tf I find it, sir, Pl put it aside for you, and you can 
have it the first thing in the morning.” 

“ Thanks, awfully,” Allan said, as he hurried away. 

John remained at the catalogue for some time longer, 
turning a deaf ear to the queries of a bevy of damsels who 
had invaded the sacred temple of literature for the evident 
purpose of finding solutions to the enigmas and word 
puzzles inserted by an enterprising journalist in the columns 
of a weekly paper. For such students John had no bowels of 
mercy. Students forsooth! The very title was a misnomer, 

He found the title of the magazine containing the article 
on Russian poetry, copied the number and press mark, and 
put it aside for the anxious reader. 

It was “only a little thing,” some might say; but there 
were no such things as trifles in John’s eyes. The common 
actions of every-day life were performed by him in “the 
Great Taskmaster’s eye,” and by rendering simple services to 
his neighbour he sought to follow in the blessed steps of his 
Divine Master, who “ went about doing good.” 

On his way home he called at Mrs. Lupton’s lodgings, 
and left the slip of paper for Mr. Allan. Mrs. Lupton 
carried it up with his supper. 

“This was left here, Mr. Allan, with a message to say 
that the book was put aside for you.” 

Allan took the slip and read, wonderingly : 


No. of Vol. 
13. 


Press mark. INTERNATIONAL Maa, 
20,563, 
Russian Poetry. 
Signed for H. Allan, 
8. 5. 


‘Nov. 14th, 1888. 


“Why, how on earth did the fellow find out where I 
live?” he asked, laying the slip down on the table, and 
gazing inquiringly into Mrs. Lupton’s face. 

“Mr. Penfold comes to this house pretty often,” Mrs. 
Lupton replied shortly, not too well pleased to hear the 
epithet fellow applied to her faithful friend. 
he’s seen you here.” 


|| statues at the Museum, she says.” 


“T suppose j) like it,” John said, frowning. 


“Well, it’s a case of ‘more know Tom Fool than Tom 
Fool knows,” Allan returned, carelessly, “But I’m 
awfully obliged to the old fellow for his pains.” 

The “old “fellow. ” This was going from bad to woe 


Mrs. Lupton bounced out of the room and banged the ~ 


door. 

““Whew! she’s got a temper, my landlady,” Allan re-’ 
marked sotto voce. “I wonder what’s upset her equi- 
librium! I pity Lupton from the bottom of my heart.” _ 

So saying, he applied himself to his supper—a juicy 
steak cooked to a turn, and fried potatoes that would 
have done credit to a Paris restaurant. . 

“Well, they are an uppish lot, those young authors,” 
Mrs. Lupton said to herself as she descended the stair- 
case. “John an ‘old fellow,’ indeed. Why, he’s only five 
years older than I am, and I’m only thirty-seven,” 

But Mr. Allan, who was hardly five-and-twenty, would 
probably have told her that a woman of seven-and-thirty 
was—decidedly old. 


Her indignation would have been softened if she could 


have heard the pleasant way in which Allan thanked John 
for his kindness when they met on the following morning. 

“You come to my diggings sometimes, I hear. I wish 
you’d look in upon me. I'd be awfully glad if you’d smoke 
a pipe with me some evening,” the young man said, cor- 
dially. 


John replied that he didn’t smoke, but that, nevertheless, | 
he would be very glad to “look in” sometimes; and Allan, — 
who was of a sociable turn of mind, but who, like one of the — 


characters in a modern novel, “had nobody to be sosherble 
with,” moved away, content. 

John recounted the above conversation to Mrs. Lupton 
when he next saw her, and that lady professed herself grati- 


fied to learn that “the young upstart was coming to his ~ 


senses.” But although the expression was a harsh one, 
the look and tone belied her words. 
“He’s a nice young man. Ilike him the best of them all,” 


she said softly ; and John knew that she was thinking of the. | 


likeness to her dead Jamie. 


There was a moment of silence, during which John sat # 
looking at her, an expression of grave tenderness filling his — 
eyes; and then Mrs. Lupton looked up suddenly, and ex- b 
claimed— B | 


“Oh, I must tell you! 
week,” 

“Only one! I’m afraid that I must ave done several,” | 
John returned, smiling. q 

“Well, one’s enough for me. Only tha I’ve gone and 
taken a lady lodger! You know, I said I never would 
again; the last one was such a plague! 
couldn’t refuse her! She got over me with her soft voice, 
She heard of me from Dr. Jacob, and her mother, a clergy- 
man’s widow, seemed so anxious about her, that I couldn't find 7 
it in my heart to say ‘No.’ But I expect she'll worry me’ 
out of my senses.” 


I’ve done a foolish thing this 


“IT don’t see why she should,” returned John, who infinitely. ! 


preferred the “ female” to the “male ” reader at the Museum. 


“ But why does she want to take lodgings, if she has got a. 


mother ? ” 


“Qh, she’s an art student, and Mrs. Seymour—that’s her 
mother—lives down somewhere in the depths of Wales, where — 
She wants to copy the 


she can’t get any good teaching. 


“JT don’t like her living i in London all by herself, 


But somehow I — 


I don’t | : 


ee 


“ Well, U’ll look after her here, and you can look after I her : 
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atthe Museum,” Mrs. Lupton said, laughing. “ We'll divide 
the responsibility, John.” 

But to John it was no laughing matter. 

“She can’t get into any mischief here, Catherine; but it’s 
little I can do for her at the Museum. She will be in the 
galleries, not in the reading-room, and J can’t answer for 
the acquaintances she may pick up, and the walks home 
afterwards. I can’t think how any one can allow a sweet 
young thing to come to London all by herself.” 

Why, J ‘ohn, you've ‘never seen her, and I declare you're 
half in love with her already,” ppc’ the landlady. “ Wait 
till you do see her, and it will bea‘ case,’ [am sure!” And 
she laughed again. 

John rose and took his leave somewhat abruptly. The 
tone of the conversation jarred upon him. He hated to hear 
jokes about “falling in love.” To his mind there was 
nothing on earth so sacred as the mysterious union of loving 
hearts. Was it not the image of the union of Christ and 
His Church ? 

Mrs. Lupton did not notice his annoyance, and had she 
done so, she could never have divined the cause. To her, 
Love and Romance were obsolete words, and she could no 
more believe that sensible men could cherish such notions 
than that they could burn incense at heathen altars. 

Poor Catherine! She had good reason for saying, as she 
sometimes did in the bitterness of her heart, that “ Love was 
only a glamour cast by Nature to lure fools to wedlock.” 


Searcely had John’s footsteps died away when the door of 
the inner room opened slowly, and a shambling figure 
appeared on the threshold. 


“Tm waiting for my brandy. Give me my brandy,” it said. 


in a whining voice. 

“You've had your allowance; the doctor says you're not 
to have a drop more,” Mrs. Lupton answered firmly. 

The door was closed again, and the figure stole away. 

Mrs. Lupton sat silently by her fireside, her hands press 
tightly together, and her face set as a flint. 

This was the skeleton in her cupboard, 


CHAPTER IV. 
“THE LADY LODGER.” 


- Axovt a week later, as John was passing by Mrs. Lupton’s 
house, on his way to the Museum, that lady appeared on 
the doorstep with a girlish figure by her side. 

“Oh, John, stop a minute !” she cried out. 

“What is it?” John inquired, turning back reluctantly ; 
for to be five seconds late at his sacred post in the Temple 
of Literature was a crime which he could not contemplate 
without a shudder. 

“T want you to show this young lady the way to the 
- Museum. It’s Miss Seymour—my lodger.” — 

“JT shall be proud to do so,” John answered promptly ; for, 
in the eyes of this devoted worshipper at the Temple, the 
“way” to the Museum was the “way” of virtue itself! And 
as he looked up into the “lodger’s” sweet face, he felt 
- prouder still. 

Nature had done a great deal for Evelyn Seymour, and 
character and education had done the rest. Nature had 
given her a slender, willowy form, a graceful carriage, a well- 
poised head, dark, melting eyes, and ruddy lips. Charac- 
ter had filled the eyes with liquid sweetness, and had given 
firmness and decision to the curving lips and round white 
chin. Education had added intelligence to her glance, 
clearness of expression to her finely-modulated voice, and 
composure to her bearing. 


character and education, may well have been proud of their 
work, for a prettier, or a sweeter, or a cleverer girl than 
Evelyn Seymour it would have been hard to find in the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland aad Ireland. 

John was wondering what would be the best way of open- 
ing conversation with this beautiful young lady, when she 
cut the knot of the difficulty by asking : 

“ Are there a great many art students at the Museum ?” 

“A great many, miss.” 

“T have only visited the Museum once,” Evelyn went on, 
looking up into John’s face with her lovely dark eyes, and 
making his heart go pit-a-pat thereby. “I shall never forget 
my first sight of the Elgin marbles—never.” 

John, who was an inartistic being, held his peace. 

“Don’t you care for them?” Evelyn asked, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“Well, miss, to tell the truth, they seem rather too 
dilapidated for my taste; but then I’m no judge.” 

“ Ah, youre not like a graceless cousin of mine, who de- 
clares that what he likes best in the group from the Par- 
thenon is the fact that the women have got no heads, so that 
the grand repose of those magnificent forms can never be 
disturbed by idle feminine chatter.” 

“T don’t see that the chatter of women is any worse than 
the chatter of men,” returned chivalrous John. “ ahey both 
talk a deal of nonsense at times—more’s the pity !’ 

They had reached the entrance to the Museum by this 
time. Evelyn looked up at the great facade of the imposing 
building, and a little quiver passed over her face. John 
noted it with approval. “She’s one of the right sort,” he 
said to himself, 

As they passed up the stone steps, a flock of pigeons rose 
slowly and circled over Evelyn’s head. 

“ It’s a good omen,” she said, with a smile. 

As they made their way across the central hall Allan 
passed them with a nod and a cheerful ‘Good morning” 
to John. With his complexion freshened by the morning’s 
walk, his blue eyes shining brightly, and his fair curly hair 
clustering on his broad white forehead, he might have sat 
to a painter as a-model for a Scandinavian hero. 

Evelyn, who was absorbed in the sculptures, did not 
notice him, but the reflection passed through John’s mind 
that it would be difficult to find a handsomer pair than 
Mrs. Lupton’s two lodgers. 

“ Where do you want to begin? ” asked John. 

“JT want to copy the Hermes—the ‘ Hermes of Praxiteles,’ 
you know.” 

Yes, John did know that it was by Praxiteles, and he 
thought in his own mind that the said Hermes was an un- 
pleasantly shirtless person, and that the infant Bacchus he 
held in his arms was no better than a wooden doll. But 
he kept this view of antiquity to himself, and said quietly: 

“You must go straight through the gallery where the 
casts of the Roman emperors are, and across the-Egyptian 
Gallery, and past the Townley Venus, and then turn to the 
right. One of the custodians will show you the way. Good 
morning, miss.” 

Allan was eagerly awaiting John’s appearance in the read- 
ing-room, and soon made a pretext for calling him over to 
his side. As the two heads were bending over the book, 
Allan contrived to whisper : 

“Who was that divine-looking girl you were talking with 
in the hall?” 

“Now it’s beginning,” thought John, with an inward 
groan. “ They'll be falling i in lov e, and setting up house on 


And all three, 7.¢., nature, | rejected manuscripts aad unsold pictures before long.” 
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Then he answered grimly, “ An art student,” and walked away. 

Allan looked after him with a little frown on his brow. 
He would have liked to have gone on asking a string of 
questions about the said art student; but it was evident 
that John was not in a communicative mood. 

In obedience to Allan’s request that he would drop in 
some evening, John duly presented himself at the young 
man’s door. 

He lived at the top of the house, and his window com- 
manded a fine prospect of chimney-stacks. But the land- 
scape being veiled by closely-drawn red curtains, John was 
none the wiser. 

The servant who accompanied the visitor to these upper 
regions, which are deemed by the habitués of London 
lodgings to be the most salubrious, carried in her hand a 
little roll of paper, which, to John’s practised eye, bore the 
appearance of arejected manuscript. Allan’s face fell as the 
maid deposited it on the table, but he recovered himself 
instantly, and welcomed his visitor with great cordiality. 

“Awfully good of you to eon in, Penfold. Sit down, 
will you, and light up F 4 


“T don’t smoke, sir; but I shall be glad to see you enjoy || 


a pipe,” John replied. 

“ What! not smoke? It’s the greatest comfort in life, I 
think. Have you éver tried it?” 

“Yes, once, when I was a lad, and it made me sick,” re- 
turned John, simply, relating an experience which is com- 
mon to man. ; 

“ Ah, everyone is at first,” laughed Allan. 
to have persevered, you know, and then you would have 
got over it.” 

“J didn’t think it worth while,” John said, slowly. “It 
runs into money, and ”—he hesitated a moment, fearing to 
appear censorious—“it is disagreeable to many people, 
especially ladies, and—well, it seems to me a selfish sort of 
thing to indulge yourself at their expense.” 

If John had expressed the whole of his thoughts, he would 
have said “an unchristian kind of thing ; 
follower of the Divine Example of unselfish love, it seemed 
scarcely possible that a true disciple could place a personal 
gratification before the comfort or well-being of a neighbour. 
“ Be pitiful; be courteous”: this was the rule of John Pen- 
fold’s life. 

“You're an admirer of the fair sex, I see,” 
Allan. “Ah! that reminds me. 
actually living in this very house ?” 

“ Who is ‘she’P” asked John, coolly, although the crafty 
fellow knew perfectly well that Allan was speaking of Miss 
Seymour, 

“Why, of that art student you were speaking to in the 
central hall the other day—that divine-looking creature—of 
whom else should I speak?” Allan asked, impatiently. 

John said “Oh,” and sat looking into the fire with a 
Sphinx-like expression of countenance. 

“Ym sure to get to know her sooner or later,” Allan said, 
confidently. “There are such things as ‘affinities,’ you 
know, and ‘like is always drawn to like.’ ” 

He looked so provokingly handsome and self-satisfied as 
he said this—lounging back in his chair with his feet on the 
bars of the grate, and puffing wreaths of smoke towards the 
ceiling—that John, he hardly knew why, felt a sudden waye 
of anger rise in his heart. 

“The young lady is here alone in London,” he said, with 
marked emphasis. “She has come to learn to gain her 
living honourably. I hope that she’ll find good, unselfish 
friends, who will help her and be useful to her. And if 


laughed 
Do you know she is 


“You ought 


for to this simple | 


anyone, just for amusement, gets on a familiar footing, and 
makes people at the Museum talk about her as they do talk 
sometimes, well, I shall say that he deserves to be kicked, 
and,” 
“TI should like to do tt.” 

If a lamb had suddenly roared, Allan could not have ex- 
perienced a keener sense of surprise. 

“T say, is all this tirade aimed at me?” he enquired, 
frowning a little. 

“It's fot anyone whom it may suit,” John said, coolly. 
“T’ve only expressed a general opinion.” : 

“But people don’t express general opinions so strongly 
unless they are fortified by particular instances. What in 
the world are you afraid of P I believe you've been cor- 
rupting your mind with French novels.” 

John smiled a little, and said, “That reminds me. Those 
Chinese fairy tales you wanted are in the library after all. 
I found them bound up with some poetry.” 

And this remark sufficed to turn the conversation into a 
fresh channel. (Continued on page 129.) 
——__—_+-0-¢—____—_ 
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Tue sprinkled blood had saved them from the sword, 
Th’ avenging Lord 

Passed sternly by ; but where He saw the blood 
He silent stood. 


The sprinkled blood had set the bondmen free : 
Not one might be 

Another hour the ee that he was born; 
’Twas Freedom’s dawn. 


And now the sprinkled blood brought unto them 
Jewel and gem, 

Making them rich with wealth and ween spoil, 
For all their toil. 


Has not the blood of Christ delivered us 
From death’s dire curse ? 

Has it not set the slave of*folly free, 
God’s own to be ? 


Has it not brought to us jewel and gem, 
And diadem, 

And spoil of foe ? Oh, we are rich indeed 
From all our neéd! 


So let us rise, and in our new-found might, 
Follow the light: 

We must not stay in Egypt, but go out 
With victor’s shout. 


Let us ask gifts: not of Egyptian lords, 
The world’s rewards : 

But of our God: then, with no slavish stealth, 
Go forth with wealth. 


The sprinkled blood! Hast thou, O heart of mine, 
This saving sign ? ' 

Hast thou received “the ruby drops that prove 
Redeeming love P 


Then bless the Lamb who died to set thee free: 
His follower be 

Through desert and through flood, till thou shalt stand \ 
In Canaan’s land. Wiiiiam Lorn — 


a 


added John, with a sudden. spurt of wrathful energy, — 


ee. a ee esa 


iis tin raceme 


JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY. 
BY THE REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 

« Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.”—S§T. MARK 
x. 47. pad Sen 
Ir was a stirring scene in the crowded gateway of Jericho. 
The presence of Jesus was enough to move the whole city, 
and to bring great crowds who were eager to see Him; but 
besides these who pushed and surged about Him, there was 
a multitude of pilgrims going up to the Passover. The 


2 


“Has it not brought to us jewel and gem?” 


custom was for them to journey together, both for the 
pleasure of the company and as a protection against the 
robber-bands and brigands, who so infested this road that it 
was called “the red road” or “the road of blood.” The 
vast crowds, the excitement of the scene, the noise and ado 
of the people, pushing and thronging through the narrow 
gate, all made this the: very last occasion fora miracle of 
healing. It was difficult to get at Jesus; it was unreason- 
able to stop Him in such a tumult; it was unlikely that He 
would hear anybody at a time like this, Blessed be His 
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name, all times are good to come to Jesus. We can never 
come at an inconvenient hour; He is never too busy. 
Never, never, never can we come and find Him unable or 
unwilling to nvleome and bless us. 

Near the gateway, just a little out of the cone sits blind 
Bartimeeus begging. Beggars are usually gossips; they 
have not much else to do, and the gateway was the place of 
news; so there can be little doubt that Bartimeus had 
heard of the Prophet whose fame had gone throughout the 
land. I can think how that one day there comes one all 
dust-stained, returning from Jerusalem, and how he rests 
in the shadow of the gate. 

“ Ah, Bartimeeus, you here still P ” 

“OF course,” said Bartimsus, “ where else should I be? 
Blind men see as much at home as anywhere. Where have 
you been ? ” 

“ Been in Jerusalem. And what do hes think I saw 
there? ” 

“ Well, nothing very wonderful, I expect.” 

“ But I did. I saw something that would suit you well.” 

“T daresay,” said Bartimezeus, “ you would not have to go 
far to find that. What was it?” 

“‘T saw this great Prophet of Nazareth. Some say that 
He is Elias, and some say that He is the very Christ Himself. 
Certainly, never man spake like this man. 

“I wish I could hear Him,” says Bartimeeus, with a sigh. 

“ And what do you think He didP You would never 
guess.” 

“You may as well tell me then. What was it?” 

“Why, He opened the eyes of a man that was born blind !” 

Then Bartimeeus turned up his sightless face eagerly. 

“ Opened a blind man’s eyes!” he cried. 

“‘ Yes, and has done many another wonderful work.” 

The whole soul of the man was stirred. The hands were 
stretched out as if in entreaty. “Do you think He will 
ever come this way?” he asked, solemnly. 

“He may do.” 

“TI do wish He would,” cried Bartimeeus, fervently. 


And from’ that day we can think how the blind man. 


dreamed of this Jesus, and longed that He would once come 
near to Jericho. What visions he had of that bour of heal- 
ing! We can think how eagerly he asked of those who 
came from Jerusalem where He was and what He did. How 
he treasured and repeated to himself the words that others 
had heard from the lips of this Jesus, and how he listened to 
the story of His miracles. Dayand night one longing filled 
his soul—oh, if He would but pass this way! Well, it was 
good to hear of Jesus—and yet it was sad. His blindness 
seemed all the harder to bear as he thought of what others 
had found. Here were some who had gone from Jericho to 
be healed, and Ae had none to help him! Oh, if he only 
lived in Jerusalem! Then he could get to the feet of the 
Prophet. It was hard to be so far away; hard to be so 
helpless; to have so many things gee him—poverty 
as well as blindness ! 

Ts not this the very picture of many? You come Sun- 
day after Sunday to hear of Jesus; you delight to hear 
of Him, and thank God as you hear of what He has done 
for others. The age of miracles is not past, and where 
Jesus Christ is there are miracles as great and glorious as 
ever. Blind eyes are opened, and devils are cast out, and 
lepers are cleansed, and the poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them. But you, alas, you sit like the blind man, hear- 
ing of it all, but it all seems so far beyond your reach. You 
are blind and are not able to understand these things that 


others find so readily, You are peculiarly situated and || 
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have none of the advantages and helps that others have, 
Everything seems to be against you. And you think within 
yourself that there is nothing for you but to sitstillandlong 
that help may come one day. This is no dead story of 
years ago. How many here must say,—ié is J. 4 

Now comes the day when all the city is filled with ex- 
citement and ado. “ What is it all about?” asks the blind =~ 
man of one and another. At last he gets an answer,—“ Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by.” 

So the great Prophet is within the blind man’s reach. 
He will make the most of the opportunity. “Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by” ; what music was ever half so sweet ? 
What hope, what possibilities lay in the words! He who 
healed all that came unto Him was so near. Well may the 
blind man lift up his voice. Suddenly, above the tumult, 
sharp and clear there rings the ery, “ Thou Sen of David, 
have mercy wpon me.” 

My brother, Jesus is here. He Himself is come; He who 
has blest and saved ten thousand thousand souls is within your 
reach ; He who is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
to God by Him is come to save you. Is your longing to find 
no utterance? Is your sad heart to have no comfort? Is 
your life to find no strength and joy? Is your sickness 
never to be healed? Speak to Him. Let your heart go | 
forth to Him. “ Thou Son of David have mercy upon me!” 

But those about the beggar rebuked him. “ Hold thy 
peace,” said they. 

“ Whatever for?” he asked. 

“ Because thou art only a beggar. It is presumption to 
think that this great Prophet whom all the world is flock- 
ing to hear, and whom the people are going to make the 
King of Israel, should look upon such an one as thou art.” 

“ No, no,” saith Bartimeeus, “ The poorer Iam the more I 
am ‘to be pitied. Thou Son of David, have oe upon 
me.” 

“ Hold thy noise, He is busy talking to the feocle. 

“Well,” said Bartimzeus, “I want to hear Him talking. 
Think how much Iam losing. Have mercy, Thou Son of 
David, have mercy upon me!” 

“Hold thy noise,” said another, “thy case is hopeless— 
a man so old: as thou art; what is the good of thy crying — 
out?” 

“Tf He can save others He can save me,” cried the blind 
man. ‘ Have mercy upon me, Thou Son of David, have mercy | 
upon me.” 

He could do nothing but cry aloud. The leper could come — 
springing in with his cry of “ unclean,” and fall at the feet 
of Jesus. The poor woman could come in the press and — 
silently take hold of the hem of His garment. But in the 
case of Bartimeeus neither his hands nor his feet,could help 
him; so he must depend all the mer upon, his ery, “ Thou 
Son ‘of David, have mercy upon me.” 

What think you if he had spent the time in wondering 
as to the process of healing, and was so taken up with | 
thinking of it that Jesus was gone before he spoke? What 
if he had been arguing with himself about the man at the 
Pool of Siloam,—“ You see, the clay there is very peculiar ; 
and no doubt it is very rich in medicinal properties. And — 
of course the Pool of Siloam is so well known; and being in 
the Holy City, it has a special efficacy for the eyes, no 
doubt.” It is thus that thousands spend their time, and 
they let the Great Saviour pass. They are groping about 
for faith—“ Oh, if they only had faith, and if they could 
but repent,—dear, dear, what is to be done?” Why, if 
this man had neither clay nor Pool of Siloam, Jesus must 
pity him and help him all the more. ‘Thou Son of Davi 
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have mercy upon ine.”. Friend, if you have less than any- 
body else, be all the bolder in crying for help and mercy. 
Your need is all the greater, your claim is all the stronger. 
“Thou Son of David, have mercy upon me.” ‘To-day resolve 
to go exactly on these lines. Say within yourself “ Well, I 
will go to Jesus. If I can bring nothing else, I can cry with 
persistent and importunate entreaty. J well keep on keeping 
on.” This is the one secret of success—this downright 
earnestness in prayer that will not be silenced, that will take 
no denial. Let your whole faith and hope be set on Jesus, 
and let your heart go out to Him in its entreaty—Thou Son 
of David, have mercy upon me. 

~ And now let us see how the blind man fared. 

“ And Jesus stood still.” Oh, wondrous power of prayer! 
Gf old time Joshua commanded the sun to stand still. But 
here a blind beggar arrests the steps of Him who bade the 
sun to be. And what a moment for Jesus to stand still! 
Read what is written before this incident. “ And they wére 
in the way going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus went before 
them, and they were amazed, and as they followed they 
were afraid. And He took again the twelve and began to 
tell them what things should happen unto Him, saying, 
Behold we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of Man shall be 
delivered unto the chief priests, and unto the scribes; and 
they shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to 
the Gentiles; and they shall mock Him, and shall scourge 
Him, and shall spit upon Him, and shall kill Him; and the 
third day He shall rise again.” If ever there was a moment 
when the Lord Jesus Christ might have been all taken up in 
His own sorrows it was now; feeling grief and shame and 
agony such as none had ever known. But lo! the blind 
man’s cry reaches His ear—and all is forgotten but 
that man’s sorrow, and all the heart is full of eagerness 
to pity and heal him. And what now—now that He 
kas entered into His glory? now that He is set down at 
the right hand of the Father, as if having leisure to 
listen and heed the cry of the sad heart? Jesus stood 
still. Then see what follows the incident. He is going 
on His triumphal procession, hailed as King and heralded 
with shouts of “Hosanna.” The eager people are ready 
to cast their robes to decorate His path, and to strew them 
with the palm branches. But all the greatness and glory 
are forgotten at the blind man’s cry. It arrests and 
holds Him. No greatness, no high glory can separate 
thee, dear heart, from thy Lord. “And He commanded 
him to be called.” The blind beggar was everything now. 
His name was on everybody’s lips. All the people that 
had reproved him were quite eager now to have the honour 
of being associated with him; a score of hands were reached 
out to him, and a host of voices called, “Be of gocd 
cheer, He calleth thee.” No more a blind beggar, he is the 
very foremost manin Jericho. Oh, soul, Jesus Christ holds 
thee so dear that He will make much, very much of thee. 
And when He is thine He can quickly turn the hearts 
of those that are against thee to befriend and bless thee. 
Led by half-a-dozen hands as the crowd falls back before 
him, everybody makes way for him as if he had been a 
prince, and he stands face to face with the Lord. And 
Jesus said unto hin—“ What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?” 

Look at it; a blind beggar and the King of Glory. And 
lo! the King doth set all the wisdom and power and love 
of God at the disposal of the beggar. Oh, this is His 
love; He gives Himself to us with all His power to be our 
Friend and Helper, and sets Himself at our service. What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 
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“ Tord,” cried the blind man, “ that I might receive my 
sight.” And immediately he received his sight. The glory 
of earth and heaven, and the beauty of Jesus Himself 
flashed in upon his soul. “Go thy way,” said Jesus; “ thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 

This is the Gospel. If it means anything at all, it 
means that Jesus Christ is come into the world to do 
IMPOSSIBLE things. What is the good of the Son of Man 
coming into the world if He cannot help blind beggars, 
and undo the misery and curse of the world? What is 
He come for, the glorious Son of God, having all power 
in heaven and in earth, if he cannot make drunkards 
sober; and cast out devils of lust and pride; and heal 
broken hearts, and mend ruined homes, and open blind eyes 
to the vision of Himself and to the love of the Father and 
to the blessedness of heaven? If the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is a thing of words and names only, of theories and creeds, 
a mere text for endless sermons, a game of definitions for 
doctors of divinity—who wants it? Let it go. Life is too 
real, too short, too tragic, too miserable, too awful, for 
any such trifling. Let the dead preacher bury the dead 
gospel, and himself with it, if he will. But if there is a 
power that can uplift and heal men, that can end the misery 
and bitterness, make room for it. Blessed be God, there is. 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
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A CHAT ABOUT COFFEE. 


BY JAMES WESTON. 


Ir we remember rightly, it was Sydney Smith who said, “ If 
you want to improve your understanding, drink coffee.” 
Whether the drinking of the fragrant beverage will ensure 
this desirable result we will not undertake to say ; but there 
can be no harm in our seeking to improve our understanding 
of the plant that produces it. 

The ground coffee of the grocer is the powdered seeds of 
a shrub which botanists distinguish by the name of Caffea 
arabica. Ina wild state this plant attains the height of 
about twenty feet, and is clothed with handsome dark green 
and glossy leaves, measuring half a foot in length and half 
their length in width. These leaves, which are more or less 
oval in shape, but ending in a long point, bear in their axils 
the pure white five-parted flowers, which gleam like stars 
amid the dark foliage. The flowers, however, soon fade, and 
make way for the round, red, pulpy fruit, of the size of small 
cherries, within each of which are two of the coffee-berries 
of commerce, ; 

We say “coffee-berries of commerce,” but perhaps that 
expression is scarcely correct, seeing that the outer pulp has 
first to be removed, the seeds steeped in water, then dried 
and divested of their skins. In most cases, too, before the 
berry reaches the consumer, it has been roasted and ground 
into a coarse powder; and, should his taste prefer it, has 
been mixed with the roasted and powdered root of the 
Cichorium intybus, or chicory. 

How was the pleasant beverage produced by infusing the 
berries discovered? Who was the inventor of the drink ? 

History is silent upon this point, but there are many 
legends of a more or less fanciful character to account for 
its use. One of these describes how towards the close of the 
13th century there was driven out of Mocha a holy dervish 
named Hadji Osmer. Being without food, he was fain to 
gather berries from the wayside, and cooked them by roast- 
ing them in the hot ashes remaining from his fire. After 
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having eaten some of these, he repaired to an adjacent spring 
to drink ; and there we presume it occurred to him that the | 
flavour of nature’s beverage might be improved. Anyway, | 
it is said that he made an infusion of the berries, and found 
that in addition to being a pleasant drink, it modified his 
hunger and conserved his strength, And so it came about 
that his enemies, who had hoped and expected to find that | 
he had succumbed to starvation, found him vigorous after | 
many days, and concluded that he had been miraculously | 


preserved, So Hadji Osmer was exalted into a saint, and | 


he taught his former ene- 
mies, but present friends, 
the secret of the sustaining 
beverage. 

The native country of 
the coffee-plant is in the 
mountainous regions of 
South-west Abyssinia, and 
it is said that the name is 
derived from Caffa, one of 
the provinces of that 
country. The Abyssinians 
appear to have cultivated 
the plant from very early 
times, and it is probable 
that they were the first 
coffee-drinkers. Certain it 
is, that at the beginning 
of the 15th century a pious 
sheikh, who rejoiced in the 
euphonious name of Djemal- 
eddin - ebn - abou - alfagger, 
made a journey from Arabia 
to Abyssinia, where he 
learned to drink coffee and 
to infuse the berries. 

At that period ~the 
Arabians used to make a 
drink by infusing the leaves 
of the kat—and, in fact, do 
so to this day—but Djemal- 
eddin, etc., on his return to 
Aden, brought with him 
some coffee-berries, and in- 
troduced a new drink to 
their notice. It pleased their palates, became very popular, 
and almost drove the old drink out of the mazket. But the 
priests, not liking that this new-fangled importation should 
interfere with a native product, strongly opposed its use, on 
the ground that it was an intoxicant, and, therefore, among 
the beverages prohibited by the Koran. Then the matter 
was. considered in all its bearings by a conference of 
physicians, and they declared it to be non-intoxicating, 
harmless, and even beneficial to the human organism. So 
the embargo was removed, and coffee-planting spread 
throughout Arabia. 

In the year 1637, a “Turkey merchant,” Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, returned to London from Smyrna, bringing with 
him a servant named Pasqua Rosée, a Greek of Ragusa. 
Every morning Pasqua prepared for his master a cup of 
coffee, and when customers and friends called upon the 
merchant they were invited to participate in the refresh- 
ment. Gradually it became a regular morning recreation 
to call on Edwards and drink coffee with him; and at last 
so great a crowd thronged his rooms that his forenoons were 


| in its character and properties. 


Flowers and Fruit of the Coffee-plant. 


all consumed in playing the host, and this became an in- 


tolerable nuisance To get rid of all this trouble he per- 
mitted his servant to make coffee for public sale; and so the 
first English coffee-house was opened either in George Yard or 
St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill. From that day the consumption 
of coffee in these islands has gone on inereasing until we now 
import something like 32,500,000 Ibs. per annum, 

In the roasting of coffee considerable change takes place - 
In the first place, there is 
an increase of bulk of something like fifty per cent., but at 
the same time its weight is reduced by about twenty per 

cent. The great heat de- 
velopes the essential oil and 
the peculiar alkaloid con- 
tained in its cells, bringing 
out the fine aroma which is 
so refreshing to our sense 
of smell. ‘The alkaloid is a 
substance known to chem- 
ists as caffeine, which acts 
upon the brain as a stimu- 
lant, and -produees sleep- 
lessness.. It also prevents 
the rapid wasting of the 
tissues of the body, and is 
thus an economiser of food. 

Its occasional use aids di- 

gestion; but its continuous 

use in strong infusions is 
harmful. It is a valuable 

- antidote to opium and to 
other narcotic — poisons, 
owing to its stimulating 
effects on the brain, Asa 
beverage it should be mixed 
with an equal quantity of 
mill, 

Owing to the very volatile 
character of the oil to which 
it owes its refreshing fra- 
grance, coffee should only 

_be ground in small quanti- 
ties, and the fine powder 
then kept from contact. 
with the air as securely as 
possible. — 

It may not be generally known that the leaves of the 
coffee plant also contain caffeime, and in the Eastern 
Archipelago the natives prefer an infusion from the leaves: 
to that from the berries, 
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THE LAND OF SHADOWS. 
BY JESSIE M. FENN, 
Author of “ The People of Pentonby,” ete. 


Tuy had only been married a few weeks when the first 
shadow fell. Not that they quarrelled or grew dis- 
satisfied with each other or their surroundings; nor did 
poverty bring anxious care—their means were.ample, their 
new home beautiful as refinement:and affection could make ~ 
it; Roderick was attentive and thoughtful, Julia loving 
and true. Yet that bright June morning, when Roderick 
rowed away down the wide river which glided past their 


| home, was really the last cloudless morning in that month 


to them. And Julia! She stood on the grass-covered 
river-side, waving her handkerchief as long as his boat was 


“ Waving her handkerchief as 
long as his boat was visible. 


visible, as fair a vision as man might desire 
to bear away with him to cheer the long 
hours of this his first absence from home. 

“ Bless her!” he said, bending to his oars 
as he sped out of sight. “Bless her! She 
has no thought but for me.” And then he 
fell to imagining how, during the hours of 
the day, his young wife would dream in the sunshine by the 
water-side, forgetting her books or needlework to follow him 
through every portion of that long separation—a whole day ! 
They had never been parted so long since they became man and wife. 
Bless her!” he repeated ; ; “all that mortal man can do I will do to 
_ make her happy.” ' 

Yet before that day closed the first shadow had fallen—a deep, dark shadow 
between these loving hearts. 

_Julia knew that hia errand down the river was not a very joyous one. He was 
going to the sick bedside of an old servant, but that even this sad duty could 
seriously affzct them she would never have guessed. 

On Roderick’s return, his young wife met him with every tenderness, supposing his unusual 
pallor due to the long, fatiguing row. There was nothing in his manner that appeared strange. 
His embrace on meeting was even more close and fond than at other times ; he seemed almost 
unable to let her out of his arms, and his eyes followed with yearning affection her movements 
as she performed those pretty services she would allow no hands but her own to render. 

“Poor Jefferies is dead,” he said, presently, i in answer to an inquiry from Julia, and then she 
did notice that his voice became unsteady, and thought, fond wife as she was, “ How loving a 
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nature his is! Even the death of a servant causes him 
sorrow !” , 

“Poor fellow,” she answered, trying to be sympathetic. 
But Roderick replied— 

“He did not seem to feel poor. He said he was passing 
from the land of shadows to the land of realities, where 
things appeared as they were.” 

“ He meant heaven, I suppose,” said Julia, softly, with an 
odd sensation of surprise creeping over her. It was such a 
strange thought. To one who. found all her happiness in 
earthly things, to whom things seen were realities, and things 
unseen were shadowy and vague, it was an entirely new and 
rather startling idea. 

Long after Roderick appeared to have forgotten the ex- 
pression Julia remembered it, and “land of shadows ” seemed 
written on all she had enjoyed before. There was enough 
truth patent in it to cause her great uneasiness. She knew 
from observation, if not from experience, how the advance 
of time proved transient and fleeting those delights which 
in youth seemed so pleasant and lasting. Roderick and she 
would grow old some day, and what if the ardent love of 
youth were replaced by a better ai“ more abiding confi- 
dence and friendship, their two hearts becoming firmer knit as 
they suffered and strove or joyed in company! Still, that 

‘was not the end!’ Still, maybe this present was but shadow- 
land in comparison with something more real by-and-by. 
It made her very uncomfortable, particularly when she had 
to confess that she was not perfectly sure that for her the pass- 
ing from earth would be a change from shadow to sunshine. 
Besides, how exceedingly awkward if in that day things 
should all appear in exact and truthful colours ! 

* * * * * * 

It was Sunday morning in the beginning of July. Rode- 
rick and Julia were dressing for church. They had not at 
all times been eager to attend the services of the sanctuary. 
Indeed, Julia seemed in nowise anxious to go to-day. She 
was loitering about amongst laces and silks, humming to 
herself as if the choice of bonnets were the one great con- 
cern of life; while Roderick, watching her, found her care- 
lessness to the last degree depressing, if not irritating. She 
was so happy, he so sad ; how could she comprehend or sym- 
pathise with the change which of late had come over him ? 

“T don’t know whether I shall go to church to-day,” he 
said; “I do not feel much in the humour for it.” 

“Tt’s very hot,” said Julia, pausing in her operations to 
mop her warm face with a very diminutive pocket-handker- 
chief. ~ 

“She doesn’t seem to have one serious thought,” said 
Roderick, inwardly. “I had better give it up and be like her. 
After all, there is a great deal to enjoy in this world; 
better live for this alone. To satisfy these new cravings 
just means cutting myself away from the only things she 
can enjoy It would mean to walk alone, to restrict self 
within the limits of a Holy Will. I. fear I am not pre- 
pared for it.” 

“ Land of Shadows,” said a voice in the quiet of his heart. 
Ah! that was the trouble! To be occupied with shadows 
was all very well while they lasted, but when daylight 
revealed what mere shadows they were—what then? Oh, 
the horrible confusion there would be in the soul of the 
lover of shadows then ! . 

He could not forget the words uttered by the dying 
Jefferies : 

“Ah, Master Roderick, if this shadow-land isn’t lighted 
from above for your journey, you'll never find your way 
safely through it! The land of realities only confounds 


those who haven’t got their souls illuminated at the Cross of 
Christ. Blessed Cross! It reveals the nature of sin and the 
wondrous grace of a pardoning God. Lose self and sin 
beneath zés shade, and bear away its light in your heart. 


That is the way to see through this dark valley,” and then — 


the dying lips stiffened, and Roderick was left in deeper 
darkness for having caught a glimmer of light. Could he 
return to his former state? Never! For ever and ever he 
must be better or worse for the awakening which had come. 
Which should it be? The shadows or the substance? 
Christ or self ? 

He would soon have decided but for this little woman 
who loved him, and would be so lonely if he no longer 
entered into her amusements and the trifles which seemed so 
much to her, but would be so little—nay, nothing to a 
renewed nature, the changed heart of a child of the eternal 
God. She only stood in his way, and there she was now 
flitting about, with her head full of fashions and _ follies, 
thinking only of “ what shall I wear.” 

“T suppose the heat would not keep us at home if we 
really wanted to go,” he said, rather severely. 

Julia turned and looked at him, and gave a sort of gasp. 
He thought she was surprised at his tone, so, in a gentler 
one, he bade her hurry, and they started off. 

It happened that for that Sunday their own pastor had ex- 
changed with a brother minister, who for some reason seemed 
impressed with a feeling that someone in his audience needed 
special pressure, He preached on “ Decision,” and his warn- 
ings against procrastination shook Roderick to the soul. 

There sat Julia, a little pensive, perhaps because he had 


spoken sharply to her. Poor little woman! Dare hey, : 


become a different man from the man she married, and thus 
spoil her life? Yet he had changed. These convictions 
changed him. He must either obey them or lose what it 
was of infinite importance to her that he should retain. He 
must be true to himself, or be unworthy the love of any 
woman. What is manliness but following the highest ideal 
presented to the soul? And what was that ideal to him 
but Christ? 

Roderick thought Julia must hear the wild throbbing of 
his heart when the preacher said he thought there was some- 
one present hesitating on the verge of decision; and if so, 
“let us pray, and let such an one rise while our heads are 
bowed that I may pray for him.” He felt he must rise, and 
the people, the place, and even Julia were forgotten, while 
he answered in his heart, “I will.” He rose, and rose 
firmly; all fear seemed gone, and then a strange trembling 
seized him. Julia’s white feathers quivered at his shoulder 
She was standing by his side. 

* * * * * * 

“ Why didn’t you tell me ?” he asked, when they were alone 
again. 22% 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” she replied, squeezing the 
arm she held, and trying to smile through her tears. 

So the shadow lifted, and never fell again. It seemed to 
those two as if the light of Heaven already illumined this 
earth—so close, so tender, so eternal was their union, 
because it was union in Christ. 


‘ 


AncER.—We are told, “ Let not the sun go down on your 
wrath.” This, of course, is best; but, as it generally does, I 
would add, never act or write till it has done so. This rule 
has saved me from many an act of folly. It is wonderfuy 
what a different view we take of the same event four-and- 
twenty hours after it has happened.—Sydney Smith. 
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/ CHRISTIAN SINGERS AMONG WOMEN. 
Part I. 


BY MRS. H. R. PITMAN, 


Author of “ Lady Missionaries in Foreign Lands,” ete, 


Some of our sweetest Christian singers have been weak and 
afflicted women, It has been said that the nightingale sings 
best when a thorn is piercing its breast; certainly it is the 
case that our Christian psalmody would to-day be destitute 
of many a sweet lyric had the singers been always, and at 
all times, in the full flush of health, wealth and prosperity. 
It needs the darkened hour, the bereaved life, the experience 
of sorrow, desolation, persecution and trial to indite such 
strains as live in the memories\of those who read or sing 
them. “ The heart when crushed by sorrow sends its richest 
streams abroad,” and a soul wounded, chastened and tried 
by experiences which cannot be fully unfolded to the outside 
world, may find an outlet in the strains of sacredsong. Itis 
in this way that some of our best hymns have been written. 
Strains that the world will never willingly let die—at least 
the Christian world—have been wrung from earnest souls 
who have passed through the hottest fires of bereavement 
and trial. 

Foremost in point of date among hymn writers comes Miss 
Anne Steele, who was born in the year 1716, in the little 
village of Broughton, in Hampshire, the daughter of the 
Baptist minister in that village. She was an invalid from 
her youth, but in spite of all her infirmities and weaknesses, 
displayed much talent even from her childhood. She was 
not quite fourteen when she made a public profession of re- 
ligion, and joined the church of which her father was pastor. 
She was early engaged to be married, but her affianced hus- 
band was drowned, accidentally, on the very morning on 
which they were to have been united. Soon after this her 
father died, and Anne’s cup seemed full of sorrow. Read in 
the light of this experience, how appropriate to her own 
state at this time seems the hymn, ‘‘ Dear Refuge of my 
weary soul.” 

Other of her hymns could be mentioned, but this one 
specimen will suffice. When first written, this hymn, as well 
as many others, went out nameless to the world, was adopted 
into the current Christian psalmody, and was sung in 
numerous congregations years before anyone imagined who 
was the writer. Then Miss Steele wrote a poetical version 
of the Psalms, in which may be found many excellent and 
touching specimens of sacred poetry. She died in 1779, 
saying with her latest breath, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” ae 

Miss Charlotte Elliott comes next on our list with some 
hymns which are universally known and sung, no matter 
where may be the church, or among what people. For in- 
stance, “Just as I am,” “ Thy will be done,” and “ Christian, 
seek not yet repose.” Charlotte was the granddaughter of 
one eminent clergyman, and the daughter and sister of 
others, being descended on the maternal side from the Rev. 
Henry Venn, the friend of Wesley, and having for brothers 
the Revs. H. V. Elliott and E. B. Elliott, the learned authors 


of the “ Hore Apocalyptica.” She was born in 1789, and } 


was of delicate health almost from infancy, but possessed of 
much fine taste, musical talent, and vigorous intellect. 
With all these rich and manifold endowments, however, she 
had not come to the point of rejoicing in Christ. One day, 
in God’s good providence, Dr. Malan, of Geneva, was a guest 
at her father’s house, and, according to his custom, intro- 
‘duced the subject of religion to her. She was then in her 


thirty-third year, but still, though religiously inclined, had 
not found Christ, had not come to Him just as she was. 
Charlotte at first felt reluctant to discuss the subject of re- 
ligion with Dr. Malan, and noticing this, the good man did 
not press the matter further upon her, but said that he 
would pray “that she might give her heart to Christ, and 
become a useful worker for Him.” 

“But I do not know how to find Christ,” she said. “TI 
want you to help me to do so.” 

“Come to Him just as you are,” said Dr, Malan. 

This advice opened Charlotte’s eyes, and proved a seed of 
fructifying thought which should go forth in song to in- 
struct the whole of Christendom. Soon after, being editor of 
an annual, entitled The Yearly Remembrancer, she inserted 
several of her own poems. This one, “ Just as Iam, without 
one plea,” first appeared in “The Invalid’s Hymn-book,” in 
1836. 

It began its mission in very humble and unpretending 
fashion, but the hymn supplied a felt want, and furnished: 
such definite teaching, that it became copied into scrap- 
books, sung in religious circles, and issued in various 
hymnals, as-well as reprinted in leaflets for distribution. 
One day Miss Elliott, being in very feeble health, and spend- 
ing some time at Torquay for the benefit of her health, re- 
ceived from her physician a copy of this very leaflet, and 
then she recognised her own hymn, and owned to the 
authorship of it. 

It has been beautifully said by one who published a Latin 
translation of this hymn, “ Perhaps there is no hymn in the 
language that has been more blessed in the raising up of 
those that are bowed down. Its history has been wonder- 
ful. It is surely a leaf from the tree of life, which is for the 
healing of the nations.” Dr. Malan taught Miss Elliott to 
exercise lively faith for herself, and to cut the “ cable of un- 
belief” and fear, in the following characteristic words, which 
occur in one of his letters: “‘Dear Charlotte, cut the cable ; 
it will take too long to unloose it; cut it, it is a small loss; 
the wind blows, and the ocean is before you, the Spirit of 
God, and eternity.” She published several other hymns in 
“The Invalid’s Hymn-book,” which have found their way 
into collections, but this one stands unrivalled. 

Miss Elliott suffered much in bodily affliction, but in 
writing to her sister‘she makes use of the following words: 
“Even in the vale of suffering there are blessed companions 
to associate with, sweet consolations to partake of, heavenly 
privileges to enjoy .... How many hard struggles, and 
apparently fruitless ones, ‘has it cost me to become resigned 
to this appointment of my Heavenly Father; but the 
struggle is over now.” She died in 1871, at a ripe old age. 

Mrs.. Hemans is known as the authoress of some very 
beautiful hymns, of which we give one short specimen. She 
was born in Liverpool in 1794, but much of her early child- 
hood was spent in North Wales, where her poetic taste and 
temperament revelled in the beauties of the natural scenery 
which surrounded the home. She displayed much eagerness 
for knowledge, and wrote verses even in. childhood. She 
was married very early in life to Captain Hemans, and five 
beautiful boys arrived to bless their union; but after this 
her husband repaired to the Continent, and ultimately fixed 
his permanent residence in Rome. Mrs. Hemans took the 


whole charge of the children, and although 
frequent correspondence passed between her 
and her husband, it is said that they never 
saw each other’s faces again. Possibly this 
: fact imparted that tone of tender sadness 

which is so perceptible in all Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry. She resided in Wales for some 
I years, then at Wavertree, near Liverpool, and ultimately 
moved to Dublin, where she died, in May, 1835. Her last 
hours were spent in communion with her Saviour, and in 
quiet, blissful enjoyment of His presence. Writing of her 
end, her sister says, ‘‘ At times her spirit would appear to 
be already half-etherealised, her mind would seem to be 
fraught with deep and holy and incommunicable thoughts, 
and she would entreat to be left perfectly alone, in stillness 
and darkness, to commune with her own heart, and reflect on 
the mercies of her Saviour.” The hymn which we now quote 
is to be found in the “ Congregational Hymnal,” No. 721 :— 


“Slowly and solemn be 
Thy children’s cry to Thee, 
Father Divine. 
A hymn of suppliant breath, 
Owning that life and death 
Alike are Thine. 


O Father, in that hour, 

When earth all succouring power 
Shall disavow; 

When spear, and shield, and crown 

In faintness are cast down, 
Sustain us, Thou. 


By Him who bowed to take 
The death-cup for our sake, 
The thorn, the rod ; 
From whom the last dismay 
Was not to pass away ; 
Aid us, O God. 


Tremblers beside the grave, 
We call on Thee to save, 
Father Divine! 
Hear, hear our suppliant breath, 
Keep us, in life and death, 
Thine, only Thine.” 


We will conclude with a hymn from the pen of a living 
writer, Marianne Hearn, better known as Marianne Far- 
ningham to those who follow the productions of her pen 


from week to week in the religious journals to which she is | 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS AMONG WOMEN. 


attached. She was 
for some long time 
mistress of an 
elementary day 
school, but has now for many years 
devoted all her energy to her literary / 
labours and her Bible-class work, in 
which, by the way, she has achieved a 
remarkable success. She is most suc- 
cessful in this department of Christian 
work, exercising much influence upon 
the young women of Northampton, 
where her name is a household word. : . 
The following poem moves one’s pulses and stirs one’s de- 
voutest feelings :— 


“ Rejoice in the Lord! There is light in the dwelling 
And peace in the spirit where Christ is the guest; 
And surely the chorus might always be swelling 
Around the glad threshold which Jesus has blessed. 


Rejoice in the Lord! He will scatter the sadness 
That broods o’er the sanctified home of Hisifriends ; 
And days as they pass will be radiant with gladness 
Where prayer from the family altar ascends. 


Rejoice in the Lord! He is tenderly leading 

Each step that His wisdom requires thee to take ;_ 
And He will supplyall the strength thon art needing, 
Who loveth for ever and will not forsake. : 


Rejoice in the Lord! He awaits thee in heaven, 

With myriads who make His light service their choice 3 
And shortly the robe and the crown will be given 

To thee! Then, believer, oh, always rejoice!” 


9 0 >  _————_ —— —_ 


HOW JESSIE BRENTON LEARNT HER. 
LESSON. 


“ WELL, Clare, I anes say you're a goose not to as your- 
self while you can.’ 

“ My dear Jessie, I don’t understand you; re am as happy 
as the day is long,” replied Clare Carruthers. 

“T should have thought,” said Jessie Brenton, “ that you 
would be so glad to leave school, that you would not care to 
touch a book, and hardly a pen or pencil again. For my’ 
own part, I always did hate study, but now I am having 
just the life 1 like; plenty of parties and concerts, and all 
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Why, Clare, what’s the good of coming out, 


9” 


sorts of gaiety. 
if, like you, one stays in? 

Clare laughed. “Quite a Paddy speech, my dear,” she 
replied ; ‘‘ but seriously, Jessie, I don’t like all play and no 
work, and so I am reading German and keeping up my draw- 
ing. For the latter I go to the school of art, near us, and I 
enjoy it much.” 

“Well, Clare, of course you do as you like,” rejoined 
Jessie, “but I should leave that kind of thing for people 
who haye to earn their own living. 
man, and you will never have to work.” 

“T don’t see,” said Clare, “that any of us can be quite 
sure of always being well off. My own feeling is, Jessie, 


that girls, as well as boys, should be brought up to do at | 
least one thing so well that, if need be, they can support | 


themselves by their work.” 

“Oh, dear me!” laughed Jessie, with a little scornful toss 
of the head; “you do have the queerest notions! Why, 
you're a regular blue stocking.” 

Clare did not resent the mocking laugh. She only said, 
with a quiet smile, “‘ What great wit was it, Jessie, who said 
that he had no objection to a blue stocking, if only the 
skirt came down far enough? Well dear, that’s the sort I 
should like to be.” 

“Really? Well, I’m not so ambitious,” replied Jessie ; 
“T mean just to have a good time, and 
then, when I’m tired of fun, I will 
marry a rich man, and have plcnt, of 
servants, and never do a thing I don’t 
wish to do. That’s the life for me!” 
And Clare, seeing that it was of no 
use discussing the subject with her old 
schoolmate, wisely turned the conver- 


sation. 


* * 


* * * 


Some years passed, and Clare and 
Jessie were now young women of four 
_or five andtwenty. And with the years 
great changes had come into the lives 
of both. Clare’s father was dead, and 
a dishonest partner had absconded 
with everything valuable that could 
be turned into cash. So that, when 
all the affairs came to be wound up, it 
was found that for Mrs. Carruthers 
and her daughter only a small pit- 
tance remained, hardly enough to keep 
them from want. 

Nor had Jessie Brenton escaped trial. 
Her father had been a widcwer for 
some time, but his sister had taken 
charge of his house, and had brought 
up his children in every luxury and in- 
dulgence that money could procure. 
But suddenly a crash came, Mr. Bren- 
ton was a great speculator, and had 
generally been successful. Now, how- 
ever, came terrible reverses, and loss 
upon loss, until the man was desperate, 
and his mind became unhinged, so that 
he had to be separated from his family 
and placed under medical restraint. As 
for Jessie, her aunt and sisters, they 

- were obliged to move out of their fine 
house into lodgings. All the luxuries 
were given up, for it had beeome a 


Your father isa rich | 


| 
| 
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question now, how they could live at all upon what. was 
left to them. 

One day, when Jessie was sitting sewing in their shabby 
little parlour, she was delighted to receive a visit from her 


| old school friend, Clare Carruthers. 


“T called, dear Jessie,” said she, “to ask you if you would 
go with me next Monday to call on a-good friend of mine, 
an editor, for whom I work. In such time as I can spare, I 
illustrate magazines and children’s books for him, and with 
my earnings Iam able to provide a few comforts for my 
dear mother that we could not otherwise afford.” 

“T will gladly accompany you, Clare,” replied Jessie. 
“How I envy you being able to earn something by your 
work! Oh, if only there were anything that J could do, 
how thankful I should be! But now it is too late to try.” 


| And Jessie’s voice trembled, and a tear rolled down her 
| cheek. 


“ No, dear, I don’t see why it should be too late,” rejoined 
Clare, cheerfully.. “Do you remember, Jessie, how good 
your themes and other compositions were at school, and 
how you used to tell such interesting stories to the younger 


| girls, that sometimes they could not sleep at night for 
thinking of them? Now, I wish you would set your wits 


to work, and write a pretty little story for children, and we 


| will take it to my kind editor, and see what he says to it.” 
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Poor Jessie wiped her eyes, and smiled at Clare’s bright 
idea, and all that afternoon and evening and the next she 
was very busy writing a little tale, and neatly copying it out, 

The next day the girls went together to the editor's 
office, and after he had looked at Clare’s drawings and given 
her a fresh order, Jessie handed him her manuscript, and he 
promised to read it, and send her a note about it very soon. 
The very soon, however, seemed a long while to poor Jessie ; 
but she was amply rewarded when the editor at last sent her 
a kind letter, enclosing a “ proof,” with the intimation that 
a cheque would be sent on the publication of the tale, and 
saying that he should be glad to see some more of her 
stories whenever she could write them. 

It was very up-hill work at first though, for Jessie was 
wholly unaccustomed to apply herself in any way ; her 
thoughts often wandered, and she made many mistakes, for 
the habit of perseverance, though soon lost, is not so easily 
acquired. 

But Clare encouraged and helped her, and gradually she 
improved so much, that to her great delight the editor one 
day invited her to write a children’s serial story, to be 
illustrated by her artist friend. 

“Clare,” said Jessie that evening, as they sat by the fire 
in Mrs. Carruthers’ little sitting-room, “ Clare, I have been 
thinking lately how true was what you said to me years 
ago, about the importance of young people knowing at least 
one thing well enough to earn their living by it. And then, 
too, if God has given us talents it must be that we should 
cultivate and use them for His glory and the good of those 
about us. Yes, I see it all plainly enough now. Don’t you 
think, Clare, that there are some things which we seem to learn 
thoroughly only when they become part of our own lives P” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Clare ; “those lines of the American 
poet, Alice Carey, often come to my mind as beautifully ex- 
pressing a truth which most of us must acknowledge; do you 
know them, Jessie P— 

‘ What thine experience teacheth thee 
Be diligent to heed 


The experience that we suffer, too, 
Is wiser than a creed.’” 


i Ol ae 
JELLIES. 


Now the good housekeeper begins to think of her jelly and 
jam. It is a great mistake to put off making currant jelly 
till the end of the season, for the best jelly is made of 
currants not perfectly ripe. Those used for preserves should 
be fully ripe. To keep a light colour in jelly, care should be 
taken not to cook the sugar long, as this will darken the 
fruit and cause it to “candy.” Some persons are very 
successful in making currant jelly by merely heating the 
sugar in the oven, and, after the juice has boiled twenty 
minutes, adding the sugar and leaving it over the fire only 
until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. This makes the 
jelly of a beautiful colour and delicate flavour, but it is not 
usually so firm as that made by the common method of 
boiling twenty minutes before, and ten after, the sugar is 
added. Do not “skimp” your sugar. A pound toa pint 
is the only safe rule. 

The best jelly-bag is made of new flannel. Take a square 
of flannel and fold it to make a double three-cornered piece ; 
sew up one side; this leaves a large opening by which to put 
in the fruit, and the juice will all run to the point, the 
weight of the fruit pressing it out. Do not squeeze the 
bag. Very little juice can be gained in that way, and what 
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is will be of an inferior quality. It will not pay for the 
labour. 

Currant and apple jellies are the easiest to make, as they 
are surest to be firm. Apple juice will help to harden 
jellies that incline to be thin. 
market is made from apple stock, with flavouring of various 
kinds to justify the labels attached. It would be well if 
nothing more harmful were ever used. 

A delicious raspberry jelly may be made by using one 
quart. of currants to a pint of raspberries. Pick over the 
fruit, leaving the currants on the stem, and taking out all 
leaves. Mash the currants and put them over the fire to 
scald, then pour them hot into a bag. Take the juice that 
runs out at once and pour over the raspberries. Scald this 
and putit intoanother bag. Let-both hang over night. In 
the morning measure the juice, putting currant and raspberry 
together, and weigh a pound of sugar to each pint of juice. 
Boii the juice weil befure putting the sugar in; it must boil 
twenty minutes at least. Add the sugar and let it boil 
twenty minutes longer; skim carefully; if the juice ae 
not clear the white of an egg may be added. 

Crab-apples make a very firm and palatable jelly. The 
Siberian crab-apples are easily obtained and are fine in flavour, 
but, if one can get them, the wild crab-apples (the sour, 
green things that grow on thorny trees in the country) give 
the greatest satisfaction. They have a spicy flavour and 
a pleasant acid which are particularly delightful to invalids. 
The juice of the crab-apple, of either kind, may be used for 
jelly with that of other fruits, such as peach, raspberry or 
cherry, and will give firmness without injuring the flavour. 
The proportion may be left to the taste of the jelly maker. 

Quince jelly is easily made from the parings and odd pieces 
of fruit left after preserving, but it is not well to leave the 
seeds in, as they tend to make the jelly sticky and ropy. 
Grape jelly should be made before the grapes turn. A good 
old cookery-book says: “In making jelly, do but little of 
it at a time to keep it of a light colour and crisp and firm. 
Bright, fair weather improves the colour and flavour of jelly.” 

It is well to have a variety—not too much of one kind— 
of both jellies and preserves, for the palate soon tires of even 
a pleasant flavour, and a housekeeper’s shelves may present 
a picture to delight the eye by a careful and artistic arrange- 
ment of the various colours and shades. 


Jellies should stand open a day or two after being put into . 
glasses, that the moisture may evaporate, but they should | — 


be protected from dust. If thin, let them stand in the sun’s 
rays. Ina day or two cut papers to fit the glasses; dip 
these in white of egg, and press them closely on top of the 
jelly. A very old-fashioned method is to pour melted butter 
or clean mutton fat on top, and let it harden. All jellies 
and preserves should be so covered, then if mould appears, 


it can easily be removed without wasting the fruit. Finally — 


put on the glasses the covers made for that purpose, or cover 
with paper, pasting the edges down. 


It is impossible to give more than general rules as to tiie i. 


best place for keeping fruit. Jellies and preserves will bear 
a warmer place than canned fruit; but each housekeeper 
must decide’by experience as to the best place in her own 
house. It should be a dry, dark place, where the fruit can 
be easily watched. 

To make raspberry jam weigh equal proportions of fruit 


and sugar, put the fruit in a preserving kettle, with a little q 


Much of the jelly on the — 


currant juice, one pint to six quarts of berries, mash the 


Let 


berries as they cook, using a silver or wooden spoon. 


it cook well before adding: the sugar, after which boil ten or 


fifteen minutes. 
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HINES 


Bouse bodices are as fashionable as ever this summer. 
They are made in every variety of material, from the cheapest 
cotton to the most elaborate silk, and are mostly smocked, 
_ gathered or pleated over the shoulders, or set into a pointed 
yoke. A very pretty design we saw lately was made in sky- 
blue merveilleux silk, and was drawn in at the waist with a 
belt of the same colour, which fastened with three tiny straps. 
Below this the blouse was finished with a pleating about 
four inches wide. The ladies’ tennis shirt is simply a plain 
blouse bodice, the only resemblance to a shirt being in the 


way it is fastened down the front with small pearl buttons, | 


No doubt the style is easy, and suitable for the game. This 
bodice may be worn over a plain, full skirt made on a 
foundation, the bottom being finished with a deep hem of 
some contrasting material about six inches wide. 

Ladies’ dress skirts continue to be worn very plain, and 
have a tendency to lessen in width, an extreme to be guarded 
against as much as that of an over-draped skirt. 

Dress bodies are elaborately draped in various styles, 


‘the most prevailing being the cuirass or corselet body, which 
consists of a yoke at the top, full or plain, and a closely- 
fitting body beneath it, hooked up under the arm. 

Sleeves are made in any material, and are arranged in 
puffs, slanting flounces, or sloped cornet shapes from the 
top to the elbow, and from here the stuffis pleated or left 
plain. On many even a small cuff at the wrist is wanting. 
Occasionally one or two small bows finish off the drapery on 
one side, at the bend of the armand at the small wristband. 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 


No. 24 shows a comfortable pattern for a little girl’s 
summer petticoat. It consists of a long-fitting body, with 
a skirt set on like a flounce below. It will be well to cut the 
body an inch or two longer than is needed for present use, 
so that the skirt can be lowered when the petticoat-requires 
lengthening. The pattern will do nicely for white calico 
trimmed with embroidery, or, like our model, can be made in 
striped Indian shirting. This material washes well, and has 
a nice, smooth surface, which does not catch the dirt like 
flannelette. One and a half yards of shirting will make the 
petticoat for a girl of six, and about three yards of edging 
will be needed for trimming. 


| ornamented with a large silk pompon. 


HOR OT DERS. 


No. 25 shows a little boy’s dress. We sonietimes hear 
| mothers say that it is more difficult to dress boys than girls; 
| this simple pattern should be helpful to them. ‘The skirt, 
which must be about two yards wide and eight or nine 
inches long, is laid in box-pleats, and set on a top or under- 
body which is made of twill calico, and fastens at the back. 
It should be lined throughout, unless made in a washing 
material. The sailor blouse is set into a yoke with gathers.’ 
At the lower edge the stuff must be allowed for a hem about 
| an inch wide, through which a piece of elastic is run. The 
sailor collar is lined and set into the neck opening, and the 
wide, gathered sleeve is finished with a wristband. 

This little costume may be completed with a cap made 
| of the same material. For this a straight piece of the stuff 
| is used, about a yard wide and nine inches deep. It is 
sewn together to a round, and the upper edge is gathered 
| three Wenig and drawn up close, and secured to a piece 

of lining. This forms the centre of the crown, and is 
The lower edge is 


drawn up to the size of the head with a piece of elastic put 
through a hem. 
This pattern will look very well made up in grey or white 


We are surprised to find how well this material 
washes. Navy-blue serge is also very suitable, and could 
have a white or red collar and cuffs, Ifa cotton material is 
used, nothing could be nicer than white or coloured drill. 

No. 26 shows pelerines with round and pointed yokes. 
The yoke must be cut and fitted first. It is then lined with ~ 
silk and mounted on stiff muslin, which is also used for the 
neckband. The hooks fastening the pelerine are hidden by 
fine, small bows of ribbon velvet, and the stuff for the frill is 
set on to the yoke with a heading, below which-are pe 
rows of gathers. 

The model was in a thin, grey cloth, and the frill was - 
pinked out at the edge. The velvet bows were of a darker 
; shade than the cloth. Each of these patterns can be made 
of a yard and a quarter of single-width cloth. 

The frill is about two and a quarter yards long bad 
fourteen inches deep: 

Flat patterns can be supplied at the following rates :— 
No. 24, 43d.; No. 25, 63d; No. 26, 43d. Address, F. F. 
| Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, Londen, E iC, 
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“The lady who had introduced him to her.’ 
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MRS. LUPTON’S LODGINGS. 


: e . . BY LAURA M. LANE, 
Author of “ Living it Down,” “ My Lady Di,” “ My Sister's Keeper,” “ Heroes of Every-day Life,’ and other tales. 
s $ CHAPTER V. 
THE SPELL BEGINS TO WORK. 


Joun hastened to impart his fears to Mrs. Lupton. 


“Can’t you give Miss Seymour a hint not to get too 
friendly with Mr. Allan? (He seems well enough, but we 
don’t really know anything about him, do we?” 

_ “Qh, she’s old enough to take care of herseif,” Mrs. 


Lupton returned, impatiently, “and if she falls in love with 


him, she must take the consequences. It’s no use giving 


advice to girls; they’ll go oa making fools of themselves to 


the end of time.” 


249, 


Mrs. Lupton was in one of her bitter moods—moods when 
all life’seemed a tissue of deceit and hardship and cruelty. 
What had she ever known, she asked herself, save sorrow 
and disappointment and shame. Yes, shame ; that was the 
bitterest drop of all—the shame of seeing her drunken 
husband pointed at in the village street—the shame of being 
“sold up ”“—the shame of having to beg creditors to forego 
their just clairas. And now, in spite of all her hard work— 
“toiling and moiling,” a3 she expressed it, from morning to 
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night—she had not yet managed to pay off all the bills 
which her husband had run up with such fatal facility. 
This was marriage, she told herself bitterly. Well, she had 
gained her experience, and others must do the same. If 
Evelyn Seymour was fool enough to put her neck in the 
noose, she must abide by the consequences. 

As Mrs. Lupton gave vent to the bitterness of her heart 
by means of some such expressions as those which I have 
recorded above, John sat listening with a grieved, I might 
almost say a shocked, expression of countenance. 

It was rank blasphemy to his ears. But he knew that 
the real Catherine was not revealing herself in those bitter 
sayings. The real Catherine had a large, loving heart, big 
enough to hold all her lodgers’ troubles as well as her 
own. If any danger were to menace Miss Seymour, John 
knew full well that her landlady would fight for her to the 
death ! 

All that she said about “taking her chance” was not 
what she really thought, one bit- 

It was the poor, worried, harassed, over-wrought 
Catherine who wa3 the spokeswoman—the “ London land- 
lady bothered out of her senses,” as she herself would 
have expressed it, by lodgers, servants, butchers, bakers, 
chimney sweeps, dustmen; rings at the area bell, and 
thundering knocks at the front door; by omissions, blunders, 
mistakes, perversities, and the thousand and one contradic- 
tions of a London landlady’s life. It was not the real woman 
at all. 

John was rather pleased than otherwise that Catherine 
should make him her safety-valve—it would probably prevent 
more dangerous explosions. He just let her run on till she 
was tired, and then, when she had finished her lamentations, 
he skilfully turned the conversation into another channel. 
And gradually the worried look passed away from Catherine’s 
face, the hard lines about her mouth relaxed, and her eyes 
began to smile. 

Then John, feeling satisfied, rose to take leave. 

“T always feel the better for a talk with you, John; it— 
quiets me, somehow. You've got suchacalm way with you,” 
Mrs. Lupton said, gratefully. 

“’m very glad,” John said, confusedly. Yes, that was all 
that was left to him now—to try to bring a little peace and 
rest into Catherine’s life. And things might have been—ah ! 
so different. 

But this was a train of thought which he never allowed 
himself to pursue. Miserable as was this travesty of the 
sacred marriage bond, John never forgot that Catherine 
was—somebody’s wife, and that this fact placed her on 
another plane of being. Romance, in some persons’ minds, 
is associated with ideas of licence and of lawlessness, but 
in John’s steadfast soul it was linked with a deeper respect 
for purity and truth. 

He always regretted that his slowness of speech prevented 
him from setting before Catherine some of those ineffable 
consolations which have enabled martyrs to face the most 
cruel sufferings with joy and thanksgiving. He little knew 
that the steadfast consistency of his life, and the con- 
siderate kindness of his personal dealings with his old friend, 
were teaching her, as no spoken words could have done, that 
Christianity is not a fancy, but a fact; not a theory, but a 
life; not a string of maxims, but the world-embracing love 
of God. 

John’s tenderness, unselfishness and truth were the 
“stepping-stones ” by which Catherine was to “climb to 
higher things.” 

“You won’t forget what I said to you about Miss 


Seymour, will you? ” Johnasked, as he buttoned his great coat, 

“No, no; I'll try to prevent the poor little moth from — : 
fluttering into the candle,” Mrs, Lupton answered, laughing 5 if 
and J sa went away with his mind at rest. , 

But when Mrs, Lupton, anxious to be faithful to her en- 
gagement, began to utter a few w arning words respecting — ; 
the Do aL al being “ cautious” in “ picking up acquains 
tances” at the Museum, and went on to instance Mr, Allan 
asa case in point, quoting John’s words, “we don’t really — 
know anything about him, you know,” gentle Evelyn Seynm f 
mour flashed fire, and she answered haughtily— 

“T really do not know why you should trouble yourself 
about my affairs, Mrs. Lupton. I have been introduced to : 
Mr Allan by a mutual friend, who holds him in high 
esteem. I am sorry that you should go backbiting him in ( 
this way.” : 

Mrs. Lupton a backbiter! And, what is more, accused of ry 
backbiting her favourite lodger—the lad with Jamie's eyes P 
and Jamie’s smile! She was dumb with indignation. If 
this was to be the result of following John’s advice, he might 
utter his warnings himself for the future. And John, when 4 
he heard the story from Mrs. Lupton’s wrathiul lips, — 
acknowledged that the counsel had becn given too late, — 
and that things must be allowed to take their course. 

When the light had faded out of the Sculpture Gallery, 
Evelyn would betake herself to the reading-room, illu- 
mined by the great silvery globes of electric light, and spend ~ 
the later hours of the afternoon in studying the written 
history of art. She always sat at Row T., the desks re- 
served “for ladies only,” and Allan chose to place himself 
on the opposite side. It was really remarkable how often it 
happened that Evelyn, searching for a work of reference 
on one of the lower shelves, encountered Allan just as she 
needed some one to lift the ponderous volume’ from its” 
shelf. She always accepted his courteous services with the — 
utmost simplicity, and it grew to be the most natural thing 
in the world that Allan should always put in an appearance 
in the nick-of time. F 

The lady who had introduced him to her (it was a certain © 
Mrs. Burnett, an art student also engaged in copying the 
“ Hermes”) had spoken very highly of the young litterateur. | 
She had known all his family, and had followed Allan’s 
career from his boyhood with the deepest interest. And 
being herself a woman with “aspirations” and an “ideal,” 
she had. greatly appreciated the fact of his preferring what 
his rich stockbroker uncle called “ the beggarly career of a 
writer” to the possibility of making a fortune in the City. 

The three friends— Mrs. Burnett, Miss Seymour and Mr. 
Allan—met daily in the refreshment-room, and partook of 
their mid-day meal at the same round table. 

It was natural that the ladies who sat drawing side by 
side should go off to lunch together, and it was perhaps” 
equally natural that Allan, being a sympathetic soul, should 
find himself afflicted by the pangs of hunger at one and Le 
same moment. 

The meal was of the simplest description, yet it was often 
prolonged beyond the endurance of the forbearing waiter. 
It made such a delightful break in the middle of the hard, | 
working day, and the conversation seemed to flow more 
freely tothe music of knives and forks. 

Allan was always well posted up in the latest intelligence 
from the worlds of literature, of science, and of art; and to 4 
Evelyn, who had lived all her life in the depth of the douiihey! ; 
and who had never before experienced the keen delight of in- 
tellectual companionship, he seemed to come as a messengyy 
from a nobler and sweeter world. ; 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DARK DAYS. 
Tue dark days which John had foretold came at last for 
Mr. Allan. 

He did not forsake the luncheon-room, for, as Mrs. Lupton 
took care to supply him with a goodly package of sandwiches, 
the expenditure of threepence on the purchase of a cup of 
coffee sufficed for his mid-day meal. 

But he formed the habit of remaining out till late in the 
evening, and telling his landlady i in a lordly manner on his 
return that he had “dined in town ”"—the said “dinner ” 
having consisted of a penny loaf. 

“Things are going badly with him, John,” Mrs, Lupton 
said, ina whisper—for fear ‘‘the girl” should hear. “ Things 
are going badly with him, ’m sure. He doesn’t have any 
supper in the evening, and he’s looking as ill as he can look, 
and the way the manuscripts are coming back—it’s enough 
to make your heart bleed !” 

“ What’s to be done?” asked John, in the same cautious 


tones. 


Anyone who had seen those two sitting with their heads 
together over the kitchen fire, and talking in whispers, might 
have imagined that they were conspiring to rob and murder 
Mr. Allan, instead of to befriend him. 

“T can’t think, John. I’d gladly send him up a good slice 
off a joint every evening—but he’s that proud, he wouldn’t 
stand it!” 

“ Well, we must turn it over in our minds,” John said. 

But the more he “turned it over,” the less easy did he 
find it to discover a way out of the difficulty. 

In fact, when one comes to think of it, it is scarcely possible 
to afford help to a fisry young gentleman of five and twenty, 
who is bent on making his own way in the world, and 
who insists on preserving his independence, and who has as 
keen a scent for patronage as a hound has for blood. But 
women, when they are bent on circumventing people, have 
certain wily little ways of their own which are quite beyond 
the ken of the (so-called) superior sex. And soit came to 
pass that Mrs. Lupton managed so far to outwit her clever 
lodger (an author too!) as actually to befriend him without 
awakening the faintest suspicion in his breast, 

_ Matters came to a crisis on the following day. 

Mr. Allan, instead of starting of early to the Museum, as 
was his wont, sat ruminating in his arm-chair. There Mrs, 
Lupton found him, when she came to clear away the break- 
fast things. 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Lupton ; I wanted to speak to 
you. This is our day of reckoning, isn’t it ?” 

“There’s no hurry, Mr. Allan; I’m not tied to a day,” Mrs. 


_ Lupton answered, smoothly. 


But this was a fib—for the bills were made out punctually 
every Monday morning, and all the other lodgers had re- 
ceived their weekly accounts already. 

(it may be mentioned that Mrs. Lupton had noted with 
vindictive delight that “ No. 2” would have to pay for two 


extra kidneys.) 


“ Please let me have it this evening. And, Mrs. Lupton, 


Ym sorry to say that I must give you notice to quit. I’ve 


been very comfortable here, but the fact is—the rooms don’t 
suit me any longer.” 
- It would have been amusing if it had not been heart- 


_ rending to hear the tone in which this impecunious young 


man uttered the last sentence! It was as if he were going 


to take chambers in the ee or furnish a flat in May- 


fair. 
“TY don’t wonder, sir; they are not as they should be,” 


Mrs, Lupton said, hypocritically. “I must furnish them 
better for my next lodger. But tastes do differ so about 
rooms. Now, to my mind, there’s nothing cosier in the house 
than a small off-room that I let for a song, and there it is— 
empty.” 

Mrs Lupton went on sweeping away the bread crumbs as 
though her life depended on it. But she divined from 
Allan’s manner, that her last words had taken effect. 

As she was closing the door, he called after her— 

“Can I see it nowP ” 

“See what?” asked Mrs. Lupton, with the prettiest 
possible air of innocence. 

“The—room you spoke of just now.” 

“You... you can see it in the afternoon,” Mrs. Lupton 
answered, making a rapid mental calculation of the time 
that would be needed in order to make the said chamber 
habitable. “I must put it to rights first.” 

“Very well, this evening will do,” Allan answered, as he 
left the room. 

Time fails me to tell of all the labour Mrs. Lupton ex- 
pended on that little offroom in order to make it look cosy 
and pretty and homelike. 

She dared not furnish it luxuriously, fearing lest Allan’s 
suspicion should be aroused. But nothing in the way of 
real comfort was lacking, from spring mattresses and the 
best Whitney blankets, to warm rugs and roomy coal- 
scuttles. 

“ You won’t have the trouble of keeping up a constant 
fire here. The flues from the kitchen heat the wall—see. 
This cupboard is always as warm as a toast.” 

Such was Mrs. Lupton’s artful manner of preparing Mr. 
Allan’s mind for the disappearance of the item of firing from 
his account. 

“Tt looks very well. What’s the rental?” asked Allan, in 
as indifferent a tone as he could assume. 

“Well.” Mrs. Lupton looked dubious. 
you see, Mr, Allan, and I hardly ever let it. 
think five shillings per week too much ?” 

“ Oh, no; it’s fair enough,” Allan answered lightly. But 
his heart jumped with joy beneath the mask of indifference. 
The awful possibility of being obliged to eat humble pie to 
the rich uncle, which had loomed darkly before his eyes 
during the past week, was put asidefor a time. At a rental 
of five shillings per week, and nothing to speak of for food, 
he could manage to keep going for a few weeks longer. And 
“something might turn up” before he came to his last 
shilling. (Allan was apt to indulge in this Micawber-isl. 
sentiment.) The editor of the “Monday Review” had 
already accepted one or two of his articles. He had only 
received a miserable pittance in exchange, it is true—about 
half as much as a carpenter would have earned who had ex- 
pended the same time on the fabrication of the legs of tables. 
But half a loaf was better than no bread, and this trifling 
success might lead to something better. And then there 
was his novel—the novel on which he had expended so much 
labour—the novel into which he had woven all that he had 
ever experienced, hoped, or suffered. Three publishers had 
refused it already—one having sent it back without even 
cutting the string. It was now in the hands of Messrs. 
Scribe and Tattle, who had promised to send their answer 
“in a week or two.’ But every one knows that with a 
publisher a week is as a month or a year. 

Supposing that Scribe and Tattle were to accept it; 
supposing that they were to send him a good round sum 
for the copyright, then his uncle would be forced to believe 
in him; then the hideous demon who sat on his breast in 


“ Tt’s an off-room, 
Would you 
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the early hours of the morning, and asked him mockingly 
if he felt sure, quite sure, fiat he had not mistaken his 
vocation, would be put to silence for ever; and then—oh, 
then! 

Somehow the face and form of Evelyn Seymour floated 
into the young man’s dreams, and the vision of a peaceful 
home rose before his eyes—a home dedicated to “plain 
living and high thinking,” and glorified by human love. 

He almost started when he reached this portion of his 
reflections. He had not realised that things had gone 
so far. But now he felt sure, quite sure, that all the 
happiness of his life was bound up in Evelyn Seymour’s 
smile. He remembered John Penfold’s warning words, and 
he laughed a little as the fiery utterance of the mildest of 
men rose to his mind. 

No, he was not going to “deserve to be kicked,” either by 
John Penfold or by anyone else. 

Evelyn should never hear a word of love-making from his 
fips until he found himself in a position to support a wife. 
Sad, sad is it not, that prosaic considerations respecting the 
market-price of beef and bread should mingle with the 
idyllic forecastings of love’s young dream ? 

Every one—that is to say, every one who has been in love — 
knows full well that spoken words are not essential to the 
transmission of Cupid’s dart, that looks and “uncounted 
nothings ” will do the work quite as well. It is certain that 
although Evelyn had never spoken with Allan save in the 
presence of Mrs, Burnett, and although Jehn constituted 
himself a species-of mild Cerberus to guard her in her walks 
to and from the Museum, she was fully conscious of the 
feeling she had awakened in Allan's manly bosom. 

She hardly acknowledged it in words, even to herself; but 
she was conscious of a radiance which shed a glory upon her 
life, of a tenderness which ‘‘ wrapped her as a garment,” of 
a new hope which burned in her breast and transmuted com- 
mon actions into golden deeds by the power of its own 
divine alchemy. 

If her beauty had acquired a new charm, if her voice was 
sweeter, her smile softer, and her eyes were filled with 
clearer light, it was because she felt quite sure that Allan 


loved her. 
€Con.inued on page 145.) 
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Acts xxvi. 
BY REV. J. SISSON COOPER, B.A. 


In this scene we have a disciple of Christ called upon to 
bear witness to his ascehded Lord. The point at issue be- 
tween the prisoner and- his accusers just lay here—who 
was Jesus of Nazareth? A prince and a saviour—a living 
reality? or a fancy, a memory, an empty ideal? Paul 
would have all men worship Him; was this superstition or 
was it piety? That was the question for the Court to 
decide. Festus, the Roman Judge, so introduced the case ; 
he said it concerned “One Jesus, which was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive,” 

Paul stood there, full of faith, a witness for the absent. 
“T tell you,” Paul would say, ‘ He ¢s alive; I know Him, 
He is my Master. 

And now, dear friends, it is with us often still, as it was 
with Paul that day. Men watch us, question us, on this 
very same controversy—Is Jesus alive? 

Many doubt it. He is no longer here to speak for Him- 


self, and so sinners remain unreproved and the saints feel | 


| and I are now often called, with our Master’s name upon 


ee ae 


lonely. He has laid it upon us to step in just here to speak 
for Him in His absence, always through life, wherever we 
may be. You remember His own commission, “And ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all. 
J udeea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth” (Acts i. 8). 

Let us notice in this picture St. Paul’s audience and hi f 
way of treating them, for such scenes repcat themselves i in 
the drama in w rhich we are daily called to take our part. | 

First, as to the audience.” There was Festus the Roman, 
a man of the world, a. worshipper of Reason; who had just 3 
heard of Jesus and no more. Then there was Agrippa the — 
Jew, who had learned the Holy Scriptures, and knew well 
the promise of the coming’ Messiah. And lastly there was 
Bernice, the woman of pleasure, with her jewels and her 
slaves, and the general crowd of careless onlookers that q 
filled the court. The very same elements, believe me, are 
still to be found in those audiences before which you 


our lips. 

Perhaps as we sit at table in some social gathering, like 
Jesus of old in the ruler’s house, ‘an opportunity occurs; a 
call has come for some solemn word. We gaze around; but 
just here is our difficulty ; there are so many different views 
among those we would speak to; there are so many stages 
of spirituality and insensibility, that we feel puzzled and 
disconcerted. The Truth should seem a simple message, and 
yet we find not how to put that truth to such a varied 
audience. 

Or it may be that the thing comes to us in another way. + 
We are, all of a sudden, introduced to some man or woman, — 
and conscience tells us that some word should be spoken; 
but what word? Perhaps this poor soul needs one message, 
perhaps another; how shall we begin ? 

Well, let us learn-a lesson from St. Paul in the court of 
justice. He had before him the man of the world, the 
careless believer, the woman of fashion, the thoughtless 
crowd; but what passed. his lips suited one and all. 

Notice these three things in what he said and let the 
same be in our hearts when we would speak under like cireum- 
stances. Remember it was by no chance that the Apostle had _ 
cast his thoughts in this peculiar mould; he was as a man 
led that day, he was realising the promise, “ For it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” 

1. A firm conviction of personal blessedness. “I would 
to God,” he said to Agrippa, “that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost and altogether 
such asl am.” This is a powerful form of address. It is 
calculated to win hearts in various stages of feeling. This 
is the language of one who speaks that he knows, not — 
merely recommends what he has heard. Men at least will — 
respect an invitation so given. They will say, “That man 
seems happy. I wonder what his secret is?” — 

_Let us, dear friends, live very near to God. Let our. ~ 
meditation of Him be sweet, and then we need never be ati 
a loss for a sudden word to a chance acquaintance. We can 
say, “I would to God you were such as I.” “Oh, taste and 
see that the Lord is gracious.” They who speak thus are 
apt to speak with kindling eyes and an earnest voice, and they — 
speak not in vain. God is fulfilling in them that. promise, 
“So will [save you, and ye shall be a blessing” (Zach, viii. 13). 

2. A confident appeal to each conscience. Said Paul,” 
“ King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that. 
thou believest.” So you and I may say to any man or 
woman we meet in this Christian country, “ Do you believe 
the Word of God? I know that you believe.” People are 
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careless and are given to quibbling, but they are seldom 
real unbelievers. The holy, solemn words of Scripture were 
once believed by them, and even still are held as sacred. 
What force, for instance, lies in this when spoken by an 
earnest believer to some care-famished soul, “ What shall it 
profit a manuf he gain the whole world?” To some care- 
less trifler, “ For every idle word-that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.” To 
- some trembiing penitent, “For the Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” People have oftentimes 
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only to be reminded that they do believe. Even unbelievers 
may thus sometimes be forced to hear by an appeal to the 
natural belief in a just God. During the Irish rebellion 
of 1648, a lady escaped from a rebel’s outstretched sword 
by the simple saying, spoken directly, eye to eye, “God 
will not let you touch me.” 

3. A sympathy in the ills of life. When Paul said, “I 
would that thou wert such as I,” he paused a moment, and 
lifting up his poor manacled hands, sadly added, ‘except 
these bonds.” 
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Christianity, you know, is not stoicism. They who 
represent it as such make a mistake. Paul, happy and 
contented though he was to bear that chain for Christ’s 
sake, was by no means unconscious of its pitiful degradation 
and restraint. He would wish it for no friend of his. And 
so it must be with us. We must recognise in our teaching 
and conversation that life is full of ills. We must take 
account of them in our own lot, and sincerely pity them in 
others. Even as our Saviour did when He was “ straitened” 
in Himself at the prospect of His own awful baptism, and 
wept for the sisters’ loneliness at their brother’s grave. So 
doing, our witness will come to all with freshness and reality. 
We shall speak as those who have tasted suffering. Having 
borne in our time the heavy burden, we shall know how 
to point each brother or sister to the Gracious One who 
bids us lay our burden upon Him. 

Amongst the other scenes thus painted for us by the 
Holy Spirit’s touch, let this be often in our thoughts— 

*Paul lifting up his manacled hands, addressing the king 
in his royal robes, Bernice in her jewels, the unbelieving 
judge and the thoughtless crowd. 

You want to know is Jesus of Nazareth alive? I tell 
you Heis. I would to God you were His disciples, full of 
His joy, as I am—except these bonds, There is a God, 
holy and just. Don’t you believe so much? I know you 
do, Well, Jesus is His Son, whom He has sent to bless you. 
Your only Saviour. Believe and live! 
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ONLY A LITTLE OLD GENTLEMAN! 
BY E, C. SUTTON. 


Onty a little old gentleman! Once only have I seen him 
with my bodily eyes, but that once suftices to fix his memory 
indelibly on my spiritual vision. Ten minutes only have 
I spent in his society, and but few words have I heard him 
speak; yet noman has had a greater influence on my life, or, 
I suspect, has more greatly influenced the lives of others. 

On the day that I was privileged to meet him, London was 
enveloped in a “pea-soup” fog. At ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing it was practically night. The atmosphere was so thick 
and yellow that not till you came close up to them could 
you perceive that the street-lamps were lighted, and that in 
the living-rooms of the lines of houses you passed gas was 
doing its feeble best to make up for the absence of more 
natural lustre. 

It certainly was not weather to invite anyone to leave the 
fireside. But business people may not indulge in fastidious- 
ness ; and I, as one of these, had work to do in the Reading- 
room of the venerable pile at Bloomsbury that would not 
wait for any barometrical whim of mine. So, like a mummy 
encased in wraps, closing the hall door behind me, I stepped 
out shivering and grumbling into the dreary smoke-cloud 
that hung over the ‘metropolis like a pall. The silent foe 
had so raed the sounds of traffic that it was dangerous to 
cross the roads, and not till I was within arm’s length of an 
object was it ‘possibile to perceive it. When, however, I 
encountered a human being near enough to distinguish his 
features, the same look of anxiety bordering upon despair 
was stamped upon every face. Could my own, I began to 
wonder, reflect a similar depression ? for certain it was that 
my usual animal spirits, like the blessed light of day, seemed 
imprisoned under some pitiless extinguisher. 

+ Like phantom vehicles from Hades the omnibuses rolled 


by, and in one of them [ presently found myself a passenger. 


with ten companions, When once seated and settled, by 


the flicker of the dim lamp I quickly became engrossed in 
my favourite study—physiognomy. No place like an omni- 
bus for this, in a general way; but, when under the baneful 
influence of a fog, it is surprising how little variety the 
human countenance presents. 


to behold. Judging by the puckered brows, compressed 
lips, harassed-looking mouths, lack-lustre eyes, and gener- 
ally dejected demeanour, you would infer that trouble, and 
trouble only, was the heritage of man. 
out an exception, seemed to be consumed with care, with 
ennui, with discontent, with weariness and vexation of spirit. 

Several sorts and conditions of men and women were re- 
presented by my travelling companions. There were lean 
clerks, a horsey-looking man, and art students with port- 
folios ; a sickly youth carrying a couple of books bearing the 
“Mudie” label; a mechanic; a middle-aged and a young 
lady, and:a squalid, half-starved female with a poor infant in 
her arms, upon whose wee lineaments want had already laid 
its ruthless grip. 

“Are we getting near Shoolbred’s, auntie ?” the young 
lady asked. Had it not been for her air of extreme melan- 
choly she might have been called pretty. 

“ Shoolbred’s!” returned the other, snappily; “how on 
earth can I tell where we are, in this darkness? You must 
be out of JES to think of choosing a dress on such a 
day as this 

“ Well, you see I couldn’t help nyse There’s no time to 
lose. The party is to-day week. What kind of thing do you 
advise me to get?” 

“A shroud. You should always dress to suit the 
weather.” 

“Oh, auntie—don’t! It won’t always be fog.” 

CoN’ ot so certain of that. I’m sure this one looks as if it 
never intended to clear off.” 

The two relapsed into silence, vacantly contemplating Mrs. 
Weldon’s seventeen-year-old complexion, and the trite saws 
of the soap advertisements. 

“Yes, I would if I were you,” I overheard one of the 
clerks muttering to his companion. “I'd chuck it up. It’s 
starvation wages, and——” 

‘“‘But then, you see, it’s regular work—and. there are 


always fellows waiting at ae elbow to rush into a post as 


soon as it’s vacant. Yet—— : 
“ Better throw in your lot with me!” the tempter urged. 
‘“‘There’s lots of money to be picked up on the turf; and Pl 


put you in the way of getting a few shillings together to 


make your journey to Chantilly. Meet me at eight to-night 
down by London Bridge.” 

The other shook his head dubiously, then glared hard at 
the ochre atmosphere. 

“ All right, Southers,” said he; “Tl cut the counting- 
house to-day; as it is, I’m an hour after time.” 


“Yessir! Here you are, sir! 


to the driver to stop. 

“ Whistle ’em on again, my good feller ! N o need to give 
’em an extra pull at the collar on my account ! Tm anold 
feller, but nimble yet, thank God!” 

Every head was bent forward to look at him, as the little 
old gentleman bustled in; and, what was more, there was a 
general relaxation of the muscles on every countenance as 
we watched him take his seat. 

“Ha! that’s it! 


eleven companions— 


The form of the features — 
differs, it is true; but the monotony of expression is painful / 


These people, with- — 


Jest room for one inside!” _ 
And the speaker—the conductor of the omnibus—whistled a 


Very comfortable!” he remarked in a . 
complacent sotto voce; and then, addressing himself to his > 
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“ Rather dark to-day?” he said, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully. 

I was not the only one who smiled an amused acquies- 
cence. 

“Pleasant to think,” he added, in a clear, cheery voice, 
“that above all this the sun is as bright and the sky as blue 
as ever. A little difficult to realise though—ha, ha!” 

Again he rubbed his hands together and looked round 
with interest at his companions. 

_What was the strange witchery that clung around this 
little old gentleman, giving him the power to rouse us all 
up as he had done, to*take us out of ourselves and our ex- 
aggerated woes, to lighten every countenance with a gleam of 
sunshine? ‘The fog outside was quite as dense as it had been 
before, 

The magic lay in his voice and his eye, and its fountain 
in the heart was, I should think, inexhaustible. He was 
one of those delightful beings who, when they smile, smile 
all over. Every wrinkle—and his face was seamed with 
them—caught the infection. Yes, the wrinkles were there 
—tell-tales of care, anxieties, and crucial difficulties—rough 
discipline and bitter in the swallowing, but medicine sweet 
and wholesome, since without a doubt it had brought to his 
spirit health, and a true view of what, in appearance only, 
are evils, Tempted and tried himself, he had learned to sym- 
pathise with his fellow-creatures. His heart must have 
been brimful of love to God and man, of gratitude and 


_ kindness and hope, or he could not have been so marked an 


i 


exception to the sombre-minded people one meet with on 
every hand. ji 

Smiles are, happily, as infectious as yawns, and far more 
agreeable to execute as well as to behold. In consequence 
of the entrance into our midst of this merry-eyed, cheery- 
voiced little old gentleman, smiles brought dimples back to 
nearly every face, and the recent gloom seemed to skulk 
away abashed. 

The pretty, melancholy girl glanced up saucily at the 
“snappy ” lady at her side— 

“YT think my ‘shroud’ shall be rose-coloured, auntie 
dear,” said she, “ trimmed with lace to match.” 

“ Well, my dear, please yourself,” was the mild response; 
“ and—stay—here’s something towards it.” 

What she slipped quietly in her niece’s palm called forth 
a bright, glad smile of gratitude. 

“Store Street!” the conductor called out, putting his 
head inside. 

“Good-bye, Jem,” said the horsey-looking man to the 
young clerk; “to-night, then, at eight, eh?” 

“No, I’ve changed my mind. I won’t chuck up the 
office. Good-bye.” 

There was no time for remonstrance on the other side. 
What subtle influence was it, reader, do you think, that 
tipped the scale of the young man’s decision so quickly and 
unexpectedly in the right direction? How little did the 
little old gentleman know the angelic mission he had 
wrought ! 

The squalid female who, before his entrance into the 
omnibus, had been contemplating her miserable infant with 
every appearance of the most abject dejection, suddenly 
raised it in her arms and rained silent kisses upon its 


_ sallow cheeks. The child opened its big brown eyes at 


this gushing demonstration, and after what seemed to 
be a sharp and wondering scrutiny of its mother’s face, 
turned them full upon that of our cheerful friend, 
and actually not only vouchsafed to smile upon him, but 
cooed, 


“ Bless your little heart!” exclaimed the grateful recipient 
of so much honour, while he patted the wee face and took 
one mite of a hand in his own. “Has the child been 
christened ? ” 

“No, sir, not yet,” said the mother, with a sigh. ‘“ Not— 
yet,” she added, musingly. “It’s got no clothes fit.” 

“May I stand godfather?” asked the old gentleman, 
eagerly. “Tell me where you live, and I will call upon you 
this evening, and we can talk the matter over.” 

* * * * * * 

A few days after this I was knocking at the door of a 
poor tenement in Bethnal Green, a parcel of needlework in 
my hand, which I had brought to be done by the occupier, 
who had been recommended to me as an excellent semp- 
stress, and one whom it would be a charity to employ. 

The woman who opened the door started back on seeing 
me, with an exclamation of surprised recognition, and, I 
am bound to say, my own astonishment equalled hers. 

“We have met before, in an omnibus, have we not?” I 
asked. ‘“ But how much better baby is looking! By-the- 
by, you have had it christened, I suppose? And was that 
little old gentleman really its godfather P” 

Tears rushed to the poor woman’s eyes. ‘Come inside, 
ma’am, please. Sit down awhile and let me tell you all about 
it, and how wonderfully good our Heavenly Father has 
been to me. Oh, I can trust Him always now, however 
dark and hopeless-looking things may seem to be! 
And it is all along o’ that little old gentleman, who, 
I have quite made up my mind, wasn’t a ‘little old 
gentleman’ at all, but simply one of God’s blessed angels 
in disguise! ” 

Then I listened to her story—a story that thrilled my soul 
—a tale of desertion by a good-for-nothing husband, of 
imminent starvation, of hopeless despair, of determination 
to end two wretched lives—her infant’s and her own—in the 
canal on the evening of that extraordinarily foggy day. 

“Tt was an awful sin, ma’am, I was going to commit, I 
daresay. But I was out of my senses with despair, and the 
gloomy fog seemed to make my troubles look even darker 
than they were. I-had resolved to put an end to them that 
night. But as soon as that gentleman got in and spoke, 
and looked so cheerful-like, it was like a ray of sunshine that 
frightened the demon of darkness away. I gave up the idea 
of suicide and—and—murder. He spoke, you remember, 
of the bright sun and the blue sky being always up 
above us in spite of fogs and gloom; and I thought it 
was only his way of saying that there’s a silver lining to 
every cloud.” : 

“He did me good,” I answered, quietly ; “and I think, 
too, that he did good to most of our fellow-passengers, don’t 

ou P” 

- “You couldn’t but see it,” she answered, significantly. 
“He called upon me that evening, ma’am, as he said he 
would, and he didn’t come empty-handed. He stood god- 
father to baby last Sunday, and will look after him for life. 
And, as to me, he has promised to find me as much work as 
ever I can get through, and lam to move into a healthier and 
better neighbourhood next week. But, oh, ma’am, he has 
seen a mint o’ trouble!” 

“Which, through God's blessing, has made him what he 
is!” was my hearty response. And, asI left that house, I 
resolved within myself to make my pen a channel through 
which should flow some portion of this good man’s stream of 
influence, by the relation of some of the blessed missions 
wrought by the hope-inspiring medium of his cheerful voice 
and eye. ied 
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HIS BIRTHDAY LOAF. 


BY E. M. 


day _to-mor- 
row; what are 
you going to give me?” 

Mother was too busy to think 
just then, for she was giving 
Jackie an extra dose of soap 
and water. The young rascal had 

been playing at sweeps, and had 
smothered himself with blacks. But although mother could 
not say much, Harry’s question was soon answered by Alice, 
who was feeding the cat. 

“T know, Harry, for I heard father tell mother last night. 
He gave her ihe a pretty piece of gold money, and told! her 
to buy you 

“ Hush, Alice,” said Mrs. Miller, giving Jackie a rub with 
the towel till his face shone again. ‘If little girls are big 
enough to hear a secret, they must be big enough to keep 
it. Now be off to school with you, and mind you take care 
of yourselves and make haste home.” 

“You will make me a cake, mother, won’t you?” said 
Harry, as he kissed her the last minute. The school was 
a long way off, so the children took their dinners in a little 
basket, and came home in time for tea. 

“Well, I don’t know about the cake, lovie; I’m rather 
thinking some one else is going to give you one. Miss 
Annie was in here yesterday, and although she didn’t say 
much, she asked me whether to-morrow was not your birth- 
day.” 

“OF course, of course!” cried Harry, clapping his hands, 
and taking a jump over pussie’s back. “I remember she 
sent Alice one, all covered with sugar like snow. Perhaps 
it will come to-night. Well, make me a jolly loaf, instead, 
mother. You don’t often make the bread now, and you 
know father always eats twice as much of your make.” 

Mother laughed, as if she thought that was hardly a 
reason for her turning baker, but she promised the “ jolly 
loaf,’ and waved her hand till the children were out of 
sight; happy as all children ought to be who have loving, 
Christian parents. 

Mrs. Miller was a bright-faced, happy-hearted woman— 
one of those people who seem to keep a store of sunshine in 
their hearts. Troubles she had had, for had not her husband 
been out of work for months some time ago, through ill- 
health, and had she not wept bitter tears over the lifeless 
form of her first child P 

But one great advantage she had over many of her neigh- 
bours—she never made troubles ; and therefore she had more 
patience, more hope to bear those which God sent. 

“Bless their little hearts,” she Said aloud, as she closed 
the cottage door, “I wonder what the people do who haven't 
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WATERWORTH, 


e OTHER, mother, | 
it’s my birth- | 


just go and see what she wants: 


any children? Id rather slave night ; 


be without them, as Janet Holmes is, 
wasting all her love on cats and dogs. 
and birds. Now then, Jackie, help ,— 
: mother to tidy up, and then you shall « ~ 
oy see me make brother's birthday loaf, 
and when it’s done you shall go with 
me to buy his new suit, Fancy that, 
J ackie, a whole new suit together! 
It is just about two years since I have 
been able to buy more than one part 
at a time, and then the jacket al- 
ways looks shabby on top of the new 
knickers, or the knickers look bad under the new jacket.” 
Then seeing that Jackie was making a pond on the floor 


as he made off with the basin by way of helping, Mrs. Miller — * 


ran to the rescue. 

“Now, Jackie, don’t you think you might have got hold 
of something else? Take the towel away if you like, but do 
let the water alone.” m 

“Me like to help mother,” said the little man, attic 
marched off to deposit the wet towel on the end of 
sister’s bed. 

But mother did not mind ; and when all was straight, she 
sent Jackie down the street for the yeast, and soon was 
getting the dough ready for Harry’s birthday loaf. 

“We will go out soon, darling,” she said, as the little man 
stood by the side of the big basin watching the ig pia ne 

“May me carry the pretty money ?” 

There’s no knowing what the answer would have been, for 
a loud tap on the wall made Mrs. Miller take her hands from 
the flour, 

“There’s poor Mrs. White knocking for me, dear. rl 
but I shan’t stop, formy — 
bread will be spoilt. Be a good boy, and play about for a 
minute, and don’t go near the fire.” pes 

Mrs. White was an old woman who lodged next door. 
She was bed-ridden, and if she wanted anything “—° her 
landlady was out, she used to knock on the wall, and Mrs, 
Miller would always run in to see what was the ataee 

Jackie amused himself by giving a poke or two to the flour 
in the pan; then he walked about, wondering what he 
should do till his mother came back. Unfortunatély he 
caught sight of a little brown jug on the dresser shelf. 
There he knew was that pretty piece of money which had 
so delighted him. To climb on a chair, scramble on the 
dresser, and reach the jug, was the work of a minute; then 
how delightful it was to spin the pretty coin on the table. 
But there was some one else in the room besides Jackie. 
Poor Puss, whom he had forgotten, was woke from her sleep 
by his treading on her tail, and jumped on the table to join 
in the fun. She darted after the bright coin as it spun — 
round and round, knocked it off with her paw, and over it 
went. 

Jackie looked everywhere for it, but in vain; then he 
thought of the flour, and began rummaging about in the 
pan. He heard the door of the next cottage shut, and ran 
upstairs as fast as his legs could carry him before his mother 
entered the kitchen. a 

Quite unconscious of what had taken plioe: Mrs, Miller — 
mixed the dough, put it down to “rise,” and went on with 
her other work, 

“ Are you upstairs, Jackie?” she called once, and as a 
little voice answered, she was rather glad that the child had ~ 


| found something to amuse him fora time, and left him alone, — . 


and day for balf-a-dozen of them than ~ % 
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But presently, when the bread was in the oven, and. she 
began to prepare their simple meal, and to think about the 
purchases she would make in the afternoon with that pretty 
sovereign, she was amazed to find it had disappeared. 
By the position of jug and chair she guessed at once whose 
mischievous fingers had been at-work, and ran upstairs to 

ask Jackie where he had put the money. 

“Jackie, where are youP Come out, darling; mother 
won't be angry.” 

But in vain dic she call and look under each bed, and in 

every cupboard—Jackie was not to be found. 
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“Hapry’s question was answered by Alice, who was feeding the cat. 
eS, 


Then, indeed, did the poor woman need all her naturally 
hopeful disposition, as she wondered what could have be- 
come of her boy. He was only four years old,.and a sick 
feeling came over her as she went to the open window and 
wondered whether he could have tried to-get out there. No, 
thank God, he was not lying helpless in the garden. Then 
where could he be P 

It is an old saying that when you have lost anything you 
should look in all the most-unlikely places first, and you 
would have thought Mrs, Miller was looking for a doll 


| instead of a live boy if you had seen her reer into boxes and 
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cupboards, and odd out-of-the-way corners, But there was 
one place where she did not look. 

“Oh! pussie, where is he?” she said with a sob, as the 
cat came into one of the rooms. 

Pussie mewed—what else could she do, poor thing P—and 
then she made a sudden dart, and sprang up the chimney. 
A sharp scream followed, and stooping down, Mrs. Miller 
saw a pair of bare legs hanging, one of them bearing the 
marks of pussie’s claws. 

The two bedrooms had large old-fashioned chimneys, 
which went straight up to the roof, and were the favourite 
nesting places of some starlings. Jackie had often scrambled 
a little way up when he was playing at hide-and-seek, and 
when he heard his mother begin to ascend the stairs, fearful 
of being punished for losing the lovely coin, he had made a 
dash up the chimney, holding on by his hands to a project- 
ing brick. There he probably would have remained till his 
mother had ceased to hunt for him if pussie’s keen eyes had 
not caught sight of his dangling legs. 

I’m afraid Jackie did not get the punishment he deserved 
for his meddling, but perhaps his mother’s tears of 
thankfulness as she kissed his dirty little face and his 
dusty curls had more effect on him than a dozen scoldings 
or slaps. 

Then when poor Harry came home and heard that the 
money which was to have bought him sucha lovely present 
was lost, the little culprit felt wretched indeed. Harry was 
a brave little chap, but eight-years old bravery cannot bear 
disappointment with the calmness of eighteen or eighty. 
So there was a shadow over the usually bright house that 
evening. 

“Never mind, laddie,” said his father, as he kissed Harry 
the last thing in bed. “Jf I keep well and strong, please 
God, I’ll be able to save another sovereign before long, and 
then you shall have your suit.” 

“Any way, you've got your birthday loaf, Harry,” 
said Mrs. Miller the next morning, “and a cake into 
the bargain, for Miss Annie left it herself after you had 
gone to bed.” 

It was a loaf, too! crisp and brown and smiling, for. eaves 
can smile and look sulky just as people do. Of course Harry 
was to cut it himself; a delicious brown crust for father; a 
nice slice for mother: and 

“Whatever's this, mother; here’s something yellow and 
hard; why, it’s the sovereign. Hurrah!” 

So Harry had his new suit after all, and penitent little 
Jackie had a quiet cry of joy in his mother’s arms: 

“ Because me am so glad.” @ 
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“LOOK NOT UPON THE WINE.” 


In the present state of society, while the danger of “ drink- 
ing” at all is so great, I venture to affirm that the prohibi- 
tion contained in our text is universally applicable. Of 
course I mean to men in health; for the discussion in no 
sense refers to those who are under medical treatment; in 
a diseased condition it may be necessary to take alcohol just 
as it may be necessary to take arsenic. But it is not neces- 
sary or desirable for any other persons. The smooth talk of 
some eminent physician about the harmlessness of taking a 
certain “ physiological quantity ” tempts a thoughtful man 
to the use of stern satire, for those physicians cannot well 
be forgetful of the fact that the same benefits which it is 
imagined can be secured thereby can certainly be secured by 


the use of tonics in which no peril lurks. There are moral 
as well as physiological considerations involved in this great 
question; and I believe that the injunction before us applies 
to all healthy persons—to those who have no love for liquor 
as absolutely as to those who do love it. For all the steps 
towards a wrong end are forbidden as absolutely as the end 
itself. It is a crime fora man to kill himself by casting 
himself from a tower or precipice. But where does the sin 
of the man who thus commits suicide commence? Is it 
only when he touches the ground? Or, is it half-way from 
the top? Or, is it one yard from the topP No, it com- 
mences the moment he prepares to quit the place of safety. 
That place he is forbidden to leave, that preparation he is 
forbidden to make by the law that forbids him to destroy 
himself. Nay, the prohibition reaches further. It is not 
only criminal for a man on the edge of a precipice to cast 
himself over; it is not only criminal for him to place him- 
self in a position where he must lose his balance ; it is crimi- 
nal for him to place himself unnecessarily where there is a 
danger and considerable probability of his doing so, True, 
he might be able to stand with one foot over the yawning 
gulf, but he has no right to try. He is a criminal if he even 
makes the attempt. So, here, the injunction to the liquor- 
loving man not so much as to look upon the intoxicating 
cup reaches past him to the man who has no love for it, and 
as absolutely forbids him to do that which may create in him 
so terrible a liking. 

Such, in my judgment, is the force and range of Solomon’s 
exhortation. In another of his books he compares such ad- 
monition to “nails ”—“ The words of the wise are as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies.” With this admoni- 
tion in particular he seems to have dealt as with a nail. He 
first, as it were, with five turns of the gimlet of interroga- 
tion prepares a hole of expectation in the mind, and then, 
choosing a good and sound nail of wise prohibition, he drives 
it home with five blows of the hammer of warning. 

Rey. R. A. Bertram. 
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WHERE HE LEARNED IT. 


He was a pretty little fellow, but it was his manners, not 
his looks, that attracted everybody—people in the shops, 
passengers in the tram-cars, men, women and children. A 
four-year-old who, if anybody said to him, “ How do you 
do?” answered, “Iam well, thank you;” and if he had a 
request to mek, be it of friend or stranger, began it with 
“ Please.” And the beauty of it was that the “ thanks ” 
and “ please” were so much a matter of course to the child 
that he never knew that he was doing anything at all 
noticeable. 

“ How pleasing it is,” said a showy woman to the mother, 
as they sat at the public table of a hotel one day “to hear 
that child thank the waiters, and say ‘please’ when he 
wants anything. I never saw ‘anything so sweet. My chil- 
dren have to be constantly told, if I want them to thank 
people. How well you must have taught him that he never 
forgets.” 

“He has always been accustomed to it,” said ‘his mother. 
“We have always said ‘please’ to him when we wished him 
to do anything, and have thanked him. He knows no 
other way.” 

The showy woman looked as though she did not need any 
further explanation of the way in which habits are formed. 

Probably you do not, 
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SAMUEL. 


“Curtp of longing, child of pleading, child of tears and 
faith and praying, 
Snowdrop born of Bee ceading, hush thee now! 
Roses round thy bed are straying, golden sunbeams softly 
playing 
On thy lips and brow. 
Tender dews mine eyes are filling 
Dreaming of life’s bygone story, 
Every inmost pulse is stilling 
As I watch thine infant glory: 
_ Slumber thou! 


Slumber thou, my bud of brightness, 
Thou for whom my soul hath striven ! 
_ Take your rest, oh, feet of whiteness ! 
Baby feet that turn to heaven, 
Feet all faithful and immortal, 
In your infant beauty given 
To Jehovah’s love— 
Pass ye onward to the portal 
Of His realms above. 


Rosebud lips, ye shall proclaim Him 
Israel’s King, though souls deny Him ; 
Chosen prophet, thou shalt name Him 
Sovereign Lord, though earth defy Him. 
Soldier ever fearless, loyal, 
Until hearts adoring fall, 
Hold thou high His standard royal, 
_ Who is All in All. 
To His service art thou sealéd, 
God’s great love shall be revealéd, 
And His people’s wounds be healéd ; 
For a child shall list. His call. 


Child of yearning, child of praising, child of music and 
thanksgiving, 
Every cloud shall God be raising at the last; 
Bruiséd hearts shall own Him loving, raptured eyes shall 
know Him living 
When the prayer is past. 
Glory riseth in the morning 
Unto every weight of sorrow 
Cast on God above; 
Clouds may tarry till the dawning — 
Hush thee, hush thee till the morrow— 
Gop 1s Love.” 
Marearet Hayorart. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 
BY REV, MICHAEL EASTWOOD. 


How often the complaint is heard that we are unsociable 
in our attitude towards strangers and visitors in our 
churches. Sometimes we are thoughtless or forgetful ; 
sometimes, also, we are shy and timid; while, also, if not 
indeed proud, cold, or haughty, we appear so. And, once 
more, some people don’t like to be spoken to; and we 
never know until we make the experiment whether it is 
so or not. 

Mrs. Woodbine came from Portsmouth to Docksworth. 
She at once sought out a church after the sort she had been 
accustomed to attend. She soon discovered its where- 
abouts, and ey found her there. 
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Minister, officials and people scemed hearty and kind, 
yet, as it happened, no one spoke to Mrs. Woodbine. She 
felt rather grieved and disheartened, but next Sunday she 
went again. Strangely enough she was overlooked a second 
time. But she did not withhold her offering. 

A third Sunday, and she went again; result the same. 
But she kept on. And it is a remarkable fact that she at- 
tended Salem Chapel for two years—and “none spake a 
word unto her.” The minister was a kindly man, yet some- 
how he overlooked this Mys. Woodbine. But she kept on; 
she was grieved, but faithful and unchangeable. 

Now, foremost in every good word and work in this 
church was Mrs. Noble—a quiet, godly woman, always 
thinking, planning, praying for her beloved church, and 
always ready to give a kindly greeting to strangers, always 
ready to visit the sick, always ready to divide her last coin 
to further the good work: a woman as worthy of her name 
as you could possibly imagine; yet even she failed to see 
Mrs. Woodbine. Strange, but true. 

Two years went by, and long they seemed. Then one 
Sunday evening the minister preached about confessing 
Christ. Mrs. Woodbine was touched ; more than that she 
was moved. She remained that evening after service, went 
to the minister’s vestry, and said— 

“T love the Lord Jeeus, and want to shew it by egies 
the church, if I may.” 

I need not describe the result. 

As she came out of the vestry a quiet, kindly lady greeted 
her. It was Mrs. Noble, still sitting in her pew, and wait- 
ing to speak to the minister. 

Then Mrs. Woodbine said— 

“T’ve been attending this church for two years, and you 
are the first soul that’s spoken to me.” 

Then spake Mrs. Noble— 

“ Oh, how sorry I am; it hardly seems possible; but now 
will you resolve never to let such a thing happen again P 
You must look out for strangers and greet them. You 
know what it feels like to be overlooked for two years. 
Whatever we may do, you be sure not to let this happen 
again.” 

That was twenty-five years ago. Mrs. Woodbine remem- 
bers the advice to this very day. She still carries it out every 
Sunday. She has a kind greeting for the stranger, be the 
result what it may. 
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THE TRUE WIFE. 


OrtEntIMEs I have seen-a tall ship glide by against the tide 
asif drawn by some invisible bowline, with a hundred strong 
arms pulling it. Her sails unfilled, her streamers drooping, 
she had neither side wheel nor stern wheel; still she moved 
on, stately in serene triumph, as with her own life. But I 
knew that on the other side of the ship, hidden beneath the 
great bulk that swam so majestically, there was a little toil- 
some steam-tug, with a heart of fire and arms of iron, that 
was tugging it bravely on, and I knew that if the little 
steam-tug untwined her arm, and left the ship, it would 
wallow and roll about and drift hither and thither, and go 
off with the refluent tide, no man knows whither. And so 
I have known more than one genius, high-decked, full- 
freighted, idle-sailed, gay-pennoned, that, but for the bare 
toiling arm, and brave, warm-beating heart of the faithful 


little wife, nestled close to him so that no wind or wave 


could part them, would have gone with the stream and have 
keen heard of no more.—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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JAMES CALVERT; OR, FROM DARK TO DAWN IN FIT. 


THE mission to Fiji, with which the life of Rev. J. Calvert 
is associated, was commenced in 1835, when the Revs. David 
Cargill and William Cross landed at Lakemba, one of the 
leeward islands. These devoted men had left England three 
years previously, and had been labouring in Tonga, one of the 
islands of the Friendly Group, situated about 250 miles from 
Fiji. Three years later the newly formed mission was rein- 
forced by the arrival of three other missionaries from Eng- 
land. One of these was James Calvert. At this time Fiji 
was inhabited by a race 
of people who were 
clever and intelligent, 
and at the same time 
notoriously wicked, 
Cannibalism was an 
established custom, and 
all kinds of unnatural 
eruelties were  con- 
stantly being practised. 
Infanticide was a com- 
mon occurrence, while 
widow strangling al- 
ways took place on 
the’ death of any great 
man. Inter-tribal wars 
were constantly raging, 
and on these occasions 
whole villages were 
sometimes depopulated, 
and the bodies taken 
to supply a single feast. 

To-day all is changed. 
Former cruelties are 
never heard of, and not 
an avowed heathen re- 
mains on any of the 
eighty inhabited islands. 
This great change has 
come to pass within the 
lifetime, and much of 
it as the result of the 
labours, of the Rev. 
James Calvert, 

Mr. Calvert was born 
at Pickering, in York- 
shire, in 1813. He ac- 
quired a sound, useful 
edueation at Malton, 
at which place he was 
afterwards apprenticed 
to a printer and bookbinder. At the expiration of his 
apprenticeship he pursued his calling for some years at 
Beverley, Colchester and Chelmsford. 

At the age of eighteen a severe affliction led him to reflect: 
on his spiritual condition, He earnestly resolved to be- 
come a Christian, and thenceforward took a very decided 
stand for Christ. Joining the Church, he was soon at work 
for the Master, striving to lead others to a knowledge of 
the Saviour. 

In 1837 Mr. Calvert was accepted as a candidate for 
the Wesleyan Theological Institute at Hoxton, and a 
year later was called to the work in Fiji. About a month 
after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Calvert sailed for Fiji. 
Arriving at their destination in December, 1838, the mission 


from a photo. by} 


family settled at Lakemba, where they remained for ten 
years. “We had no night of toil,” says Mr. Calvert; “God 
was with us from the beginning.” Every convert became a 
missionary at once, the “changed life shining out amid the 
surrounding darkness. Consequently, the work spread 
rapidly on all hands. Still, it was not always sunshine. 
The early years at Lakemba were times of toil, difficulty, 
and often privation. Stores and letters could aly reach 
them once a year, and at times the mission family had to 
subsist on native pro- 
duce, for which they 
were obliged to barter 
calico, ete., badly needed 
. for their own use. 

The - printing and 
bookbinding plant 
which went out with > 

Calvert was soon 
at work, and a few 
months after its arrival 
portions of the New 
Testament and school 
books were produced in 
the language of the 
people under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Cross 
and Cargill, who had 
now some three hun- 


dred converts under 
their instruction, In 
1848. Mr. and Mrs. 


Calvert. removed from 
Lakemba to Viwa, a 
small island lying off 
the coast of Viti Levu, 
and near Bau, then 
_ the great seat of power 
in Fiji, and a strong-. 
hold of all heathen cus- 
toms. ‘ 
Mrs. Calvert was in 
every way a model 
missionary’s wife, and 
much of the success at 
Lakemba and Viwa 
was due to her patient, 
self-denying, heroic la- 
bours. On oné occa- 
sion, while Mr, Calvert 
and his colleague, Mr. 
Lyth, were away on a distant island, fourteen women 
were seized at Bau, and brought to be cooked, in order 
to furnish a feast for some distinguished visitors. When 
the terrible news reached the mission house at Viwa, Mrs. 
Calvert and Mrs. Lyth resolved to go among these blood- 
thirsty cannibals and try to rescue the victims, 

Before the boat touched the shore, sounds of the death- 
drum and wild shrieks told that the work of butchery had 
already begun. Heedless of the fact that no women except 
those belonging to the household were allowed to enter, 
they hurried into the very presence of the old King Tanoa, 
and pleaded for the women’s lives. | 
heroic daring, and Tanoa gave orders for the murders tobe 
stopped. Thus five of the wretched women were. saved. 


(T. C. Turner, Barnsbury, N. 
Rev. James Calvert. 


God honoured their | 
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“Hurried into the presence of the king, and pleaded for the women’s lives.” 


On the death of this wicked king, five of his wives were 
strangled, that he might be honourably accompanied to the 
world of spirits, though Mr. Calvert had tried hard to pre- 
vent the tragedy. Tanoa was succeeded by his son, 
-Thakombau, who afterwards became head chief in Fiji. For 
many years Mr. Calvert laboured and prayed for the con- 
version of this remarkable man. But even while still a de- 

- termined heathen he was not always unfriendly to the mis- 
sionary, and would listen to his remonstrance, promising to 
turn his attention to religion when he had conquered all his 
enemies. 

The first fifty years of his life were given up to wars and 
fightings, at which terrible barbarities often took place. At 
length the tide of affairs turned against him, and one 
tribe after another threw off their allegiance to him, so 
that his very life was in danger from those who were 
glad of a chance to avenge some of the cruelties they 
had suffered at his hands. Bodily affliction was added to 


-. his troubles. 


' Just at this time the Christian King George of Tonga 
sent him a letter, urging him to seek help and protection 
from the true God. After some deliberation he decided to 
join the Jotw (Christians), and gave orders that the great 
drums (which only a few days before were sounded to call 
the people to a cannibal feast) should now be sounded to 
_eall the people together to worship the true God. Together 
with his wives and children, Thakombau knelt to worship 
the Christian’s God, while Mr. Calvert and his colleague led 
the devotions. 

By this act the stronghold of heathenism was broken 
down in Fiji, and the missionaries thankfully realised tle 
answer to many longing, earnest prayers. Later on, Tha- 
kombau dismissed, at great sacrifice of property, his many 


wives, and was publicly married to Andi Lytia, end both | 


were baptised together. He lived for many years a most 
consistent, earnest, Christian life, labouring for the good. of 
his people and the promotion of Christianity. His last act 
as king was to cede Fiji to Great Britain. 

After seventeen years of successful toil in Fiji, Mr. and 
Mrs. Calvert returned to England. 

The New Testament had been translated and two edi- 
tions printed at the mission press, and, together with a 
larger edition received from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, had been circulated among the people. Now the 
translation of the whole Bible was complete, and it was 
deemed advisable for Mr. Calvert to return home in order 
to revise this edition while passing through the press. This 
important work, however, was scarcely completed when 
death among the missionaries in Fiji made it- necessary 
for Mr, and Mrs. Calvert to accompany five young 
recruits and their wives who were appointed to the 
work. Five years later Mr. Calvert again returned to 


| England and spent some time in advccating the claims 


of missions, ard also of the Bible Society, in all parts of 
the country. 

Further service in the cause of missions was rendered by 
Mr, and Mrs. Calvert in the Transvaal, Pieter Maritzburg 
and Durban, in Natal, and also at Kimber'ey. 

Early in 1882 Mrs. Calvert entered into rest. Nearly 
thirty years of her life had been spent in active mission 
service abroad, where she had shared all the labours of her 
devoted husband. 

Returning to Fiji in 1885, when the jubilee of Christianity 
was celebrated, Mr, Calvert found the work prospering on 
all hands. Heathenism, with all its attendant cruelties, was 
abolished, and the Fijian Church had sixty ordained native 
min‘sters working among the many islands, side by side with 
the white missionaries, It has also sent out native mis- 
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sionaries, who are preaching Christ in other tongues, not 
counting their own lives dear unto them if they can lead 
others into the truth that has made them free. After seven 
years of loneliness, Mr. Calvert was married to the widow of 
the late Rev. Andrew Kessen, LL.D. In his quiet home 
at Hastings he still labours for his beloved Fiji, and is also 
busy speaking on behalf of Foreign Missions and the Bible 
Society in various parts of the country. 

[For fuller information the reader is recommended to see 
“James Calvert; or, From Dark to Dawn in Fiji,” by R. V., 
just issued by 8. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster Row, 
London. With portrait and many illustrations, price 1s.6d.] 
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ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


One day atatime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that in the hardest fate. 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them late. 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme ; 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 


One day ata time! Each heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can seem ; 
But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks, 
It’s the darkened future without a gleam, 
One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme; 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time, 


One day at atime! A burden too great 
_ To be borne for two can be borne for one; 
Who knows what will enter to-morrow’s gate ? 
While yet we are speaking all may be done. 
One day at a time! 
e It’s a wholesome rhyme ; 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 


One day at a time! When joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 
And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 
How hard to remember that suns must set, 
One day atatime! _ 
It’s a wholesome rhyme ; 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 


One day at a time! But a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length ; 
And there’s a bit of Scripture to say 
That, according to each shall be our strength. 
One day at a time ! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme ; 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 


One day ata time! Tis the whole of life! 
All sorrow, all joy are measured therein; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign, sure to win! 

One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme ; 
A good one to live by— 
A day at a time. 


PREACHING TO THE CHINESE. 

Tue following is the experience of a missionary in Man- 
churia, on street preaching in China :— . 

“The management of a Chinese crowd is far from an easy 
matter to a tyro in the art of dealing with Eastern masses, 
They are an irrepressible people the Chinese. Sternly rebuke 
a too inquisitive individual who attempts to lift your watch 
out of your pocket, and before the frown has faded from 
your forehead, and before you have fairly resumed the in- 
terrupted exhortation, you are dismayed at catching sight 
of your pocket-handkerchief being passed from hand to 
hand—its texture, colour, etc., undergoing critical examina- 
tion. They are strangely irreverent, too, these inhabitants 
of the ‘Flowery Land.’ While with outstretched arm you 
are earnestly and even passionately holding forth, one di. 
rectly in front of you will feel your coat with a deprecating 
air, as much as to imply: ‘Don’t excite yourself, my friend ; 
take a moment’s breathing time.’ His critical touch satis- 
fied, he requests politely to know how much the cloth cost 
per yard. Another will audibly speculate as to whether 
your boots are made of iron or leather, and at last refer the 
decision to the preacher! while not unfrequently your hat 
will be lifted from behind gently, and even respectfully, only 
to ‘ Look—see!’ If you wear spectacles you will need to be 
constantly on the alert when in a crowd, lest deft fingers 
should pluck them from their lawful resting-place, Another, 
and one of the most constant sources of annoyance is ‘Your 
honourable age.’ ‘Wu shih chiP’ (how many above fifty ?) 
is the intelligent query frequently addressed to me; but 
painful experience has taught me wisdom, and I seldom 
answer when in a crowd. The remembrance of one episode 
is still fresh in my mind. When talking to a large audience 
with, for me, considerable freedom, J, in a moment of weak- 
ness, and in a side whisper, satisfied one anxious inquirer by 
telling him that I was twenty-eight years of age. ‘Hr shih 
pah! Er shih pah!’ (twenty-eight! twenty-eight!) went 
round the crowd like electricity ; a broad grin deepened upon 
every countenance; the question and answer were repeated 
on every hand; books which were being examined were 
carelessly dropped, and one enterprising, well-dressed youth, 
while I was looking in an opposite direction, playfully pulled 


my moustache, to make sure, I presume, that I was not mas- . 


querading. What could be done? I mournfully gathered 
up my books, stalked away in as dignified a manner as 
possible under the circumstances, with loud cries of ‘Er 
shih pah’ ringing in my ears, and returned to my inn a 
sadder and a wiser man.” 
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A MEMOIR OF MRS. LUCAS. 


We have received from the British Women’s Temperance 
Association a  tastefully-produced little “Memoir of 
Margaret Bright Lucas, President of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association.” The main facts of Mrs. Lucas’ 
life have been so recently told in our own pages that it 
would be idle to go over the ground again in noticing this 
little volume; but the following brief extract from her 
seventh annual report to the British Women’s Temperance 
Association in 1888 is of special interest just now :—“The 
success of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s resolution in favour of local 
option last month, and the declaration of the Prime Minister 
and the Home Secretary on the subject, will form a new de- 
parture on temperance legislation. The vexed question of 
compensation to the publican was summarily dealt with by the 
Home Secretary as untenable even according to the existing 
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The Heavenly Pilot. 


Words by T. KEtty, Music by C. DARNTON, 
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5 Oh, what pleasures there await us! 
There the tempests cease to roar ; 
There it is that those who hate us 
Shall molest our peace no more: 
Trouble ceases 
On that tranquil, happy shore! 


4 Rendered safe by His protection, 
We shall pass the watery waste ; 
Trusting to |His wise direction, 
We shall gain the port at last ; 
: And with wonder 
Think on toils and dangers past. 
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Licensing Laws; which is a declaration of immense impor- 
tance coming from such a source, and it is to be hoped that 
when the foreshadowed County Boards are appointed they 
will be able to decrease the number of drinking shops every- 


where. We are fully convinced that the vice of intemperance | 


bears some proportion to the number of public-houses, and 
this bas been statistically confirmed in other countries.” 


We feel sure there are thousands of our readers who 


would like to have a copy of this memorial of one of the 
sweetest, most useful and earnest women of our time. It 
may be had from the offices of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, 13, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London ; price two shillings. The volume, which contains a 
bromide photograph of Mrs. Lucas, has very fittingly been 
produced by the Women’s Printing Society, Westminster. 
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HINES FOR MOVHERS. 


PELERINES or shoulder capes are very popular now that the 
hot weather has set in, and are worn by children of all ages, 
as well as by young ladies. These capes are cut with a 
pointed yoke, which is made of silk, velvet, or jetted gauze. 
Below this there are two or more flounces, gathered and set 
on with a heading. These may be of lace or silk (the latter 
is pinked out round the edges). Accordion-pleating is also 
used for these frills, as well as for mantles, and even for 
millinery purposes. This style of cape may also be used 
with frills to match the 
dress material, when the 
yoke will be made of 
the same stuff as the 
dress-trimming. 

Our illustration on p. 128 
shows two of these dressy 
capes. One has a pointed 
and the other a round yoke. 

Some of the hats now 
worn are of enormous size, 
while the bonnets are very 
small indeed, and rest on _, |! 
the head like a plate, oN 
relieved only with highé 
bows at the back. Nar- 
row velvet strings are 
generally worn. Lace but- 
terflies are a very pretty 
trimming for a bonnet. 
For children Leghorn hats, 
trimmed with ribbon and 
simple flowers, with long 
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wide, and twisted into all 
sorts of curious shapes to 
suit the wearer. Drawn 
hats of areophane, pongee 
silk, or even cashmere, are 
very simple and becoming 
fo: children. They require 
very little trimming be- 
yond a rosette of the 
same material. For 
ordinary wear the sailor 
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| be inclined to go back to 


c small piping. 


“No. 27, 1s.; No. 28, 63. 


|| of velvet are used instead 


hat is a great favourite. The simple trimming required 
for these hats is inexpensive, and does not easily get 
disarranged. .A broad band of velvet or ribbon goes 
round the crown, and finishes with a close bew or loop 
on the crown. In some 
cases three narrow pieces 


of the broad band, and 
finished in the same way. 
Short socks are worn by 
children up to six or seven 
years of age. After being 
used to see them in stock- 
ings, some of us will not 


socks; still, for summer 
wear, white socks look 
very pretty, and if they 


No. 28. 


make washing they certainly 
save darning. 

Little boys’ sailor suits are 
being made in Tussore silk, 
finished with a bow of brown 
ribbon at the front. We all 
know how strong this material 
is for its kind and how well 
it washes. Flat mother-of- 
pearl buttons are generally 
used for these suits. 


No. 27 (front). 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 


No. 27. This illustration shows a lady’s dress in very 
simple style. The body is made on a yoke, below which the 
stuff is gathered over a fitting lining and- mounted on to 
the yoke. The skirt is made over a foundation, which will 
stand out better if lined with stiff muslin about twelve 
inches high. The overskirt is a straight piece of the 
material of the required length, and about four and a half 
yards wide. This is draped over the foundation, almost 
plain round the front and sides, and at the back is sewn out 
in loops and hooked. over the basque of the bodice, The 
fancy sleeve is made with a plain under-side, while for the 
top the stuff is cut in a point at the wrist end, and is joined 
by a sort of pointed cuff, put only on the top side of the 
sleeve. This piece for the-tep side of the sleeve is gathered 
at the upper edge and pleated at the lower. 

No. 28 shows a pattern for a little boy’s summer overcoat. 
It is somewhat of the reefer shape, and is-double-breasted. 
Thin.grey or fawn cloth will be very suitable, and the coat 
ne2d not be. lined throughout, facings alone being necessary. 
Pearl buttons are used, and the pockets are set on witha 


Flat patterns can be supplied at the following rates :— 
Address, F. F. Pattern, 9, Pater- 


noster Row, London, E.C. 
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“ w Almost weferd she Kivew! .Mrs. Lupton: had read the cruel words.” p. 146. 


MRS. LUPTON’S LODGINGS. 
BY LAURA M, LANE, 
Author of “ Living tt Down,” “ My Lady Di,” “ My Sister’s Keeper,” “ Heroes of Ewery-day Life,” and other tales. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
| AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
CHRISTMAS a come and gone. the difficulties of his position may be so called. 

Evelyn Seymour, after spending the. festival with some’ Ruin and starvation were looking him in the face. He had 
friends in the country, had returned to her work all the || even given up the sandwiches now, telling Mrs. Lupton that 
brighter and better for the change. But the season || he raed “Junching” at the Museum, which being 
of joy and gladness, of peace and goodwill, had brought || interpreted signified hal he had reached the stage when the 

“no change to Allan, unless an ever-deepening sense of || needy author munches a crust behind a statue. 


| No. 250, Family Friend, October, 1890. 
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MRS. LUPTON’S LODGINGS. 


Mrs. Lupton's kind heart bled for the lad, and she would 
gladly have sent him nourishing food from her own table, 
but this she did not dare to do. Only one way of 
temporarily smoothing his thorny path occurred to her, and 
this she hastened to put in action. 

“Tm going to ask you a favour, Mr. Allan,” she said one 
morning. 

Allan looked up inquiringly. 

“T want you to pay me quarterly for the future.” 

“In advance ? ” Allan asked, paling a little. 

“No; just the contrary. Money burns a hole in my 
pocket, and I’d rather have it coming in in lump sums. So 
we'll not settle again if you please, sir, till next quarter 
day.” 

Allan breathed more freely. 
only a brief one. 

All sorts of things might happen before quarter day. 
Scribe and Tattle had not sent their answer yet. 

But the weeks wore on, and the obdurate publishers made 
no sign. 

Then, just before the 25th of March, Allan, pushed by 
necessity, wrote to ask his uncle forhelp. The answer came 
by return of post. Mrs. Lupton carried the letter upstairs, 
and the anxiety depicted on the young man’s face as he tore 
open the envelope, caused her to linger instinctively outside 
the door. She heard a sharp exclamation, and then there 
was absolute silence. She waited, irresolute, longing to 
re-enter the room, but not daring to do so, At lengtha 
low moan decided her. She pushed open the door and 
looked in. There was Allan lying back in his chair in a 
dead faint. A letter lay open on the table. Almost before 
she knew what she was about, Mrs. Lupton had read the 
following cruel words :— 


Here was a respite, even if 


“Change Street, 
oN “March Y3rd, 1888. 
ephew, 


“ You have chosen to take your own course and to pay 
no attention to my wishes; you must bear the consequences, 
You will never get a single sixpence from your uncle, 

“THOMAS ALLAN. 


“Oh, what a brute the man must be!” thought Mrs. 
Lupton, the tears springing to her eyes. “ Poor boy! I 
declare he looks half starved. Well, he shall have a good 
dinner to-night, if he never has one again.” 

And when Allan, by means of cordials, essences, smelling 
salts, chafings, and rubbings, had been restored to con- 
sciousness, Mrs. Lupton said, hypocritically: 

“You're not fit to go out to dinner to-night, sir. 
must just put up with my plain cooking for once.” 

“Thanks,” Allan said, feebly. He was too weak to remon- 
strate, and the prospect of a good dinner was wonderfully 
alluring. 

It would have done your heart good to see the choice 
little repast that Mrs. Lupton carried up into the sick man’s 
room, offering many smooth apologies meanwhile for the 
homeliness of the fare. There was a plate of strong gravy 
soup, a filleted sole, the “liver wing” of a chicken, and an 
anchovy toast done to a turn. 

Allan’s eyes glistened at the sight of the tempting viands; 
and then came the reaction of a strong feeling of self- 
disgust. Wasit possible he had sunk so low that the sight 
of food should give him the keenest sensation of joy that he 
had known for weeks ? 

“Tt will be a long time before the ‘ape and tiger die’ at 
this rate,” he thought, bitterly, as he devoured the food 
with the rapacity of a famished wolf. 


You 


But he looked like another being when the meal was at 
an end. Mrs. Lupton marked the change with joy. 


“You'd far better dine at home, Mr. Allan,” she said, as ji 


she cleared away. ‘You don’t get plain nourishing things 
at those restaurants. I wish you’d let me send you upa 
little meal like this every day.” 


But nowthat his hunger was appeased, Allan began to” 


| count the cost of this tempting little dinner. 


“Thanks ; it’s all very well once in a way, but I prefer to 
keep to my old habits,” Allan answered, quietly. 

Then he lay back in his chair and wondered where his 
next dinner was to come from. 

The demon that sat on his breast in the cart hours of the 
morning no longer asked him whether he felt sure of his 
vocation. The question had changed to the following 
form :— 5 

“Which shall win, Hunger or Genius P 
you be able to hold out? ” 

And then there was a more terrible question still : 


How long will 


“Will not brain and body starve together? Will your 


brain be able to work when, your body is weak for want 


of food? Won't Hunger get the better of Genius, when 


it sends all the blood from the brain ?” ‘ 
Allan had been conscious for some time of a certain 
deadening of his mental faculties—of a sense of emptiness 


and lightness in the head which prevented him from thinking 


as of old. The labour which had formerly been a delight to 
him had become a weariness. Yes, it was only too true! 
His brain was getting starved; Hunger was the master— 
the conqueror, the all-powerful. Of what use was it to 


fight against the tyrant of mankind ?...... Would it not — 


be better to die at once instead of letting life wither by 
slow degrees—to die—to give up ambition, hope, love—to 
give up Evelyn P 
And as the young man reached this portion of his reflec- 
tions, he bowed his head upon the pillow and wept. 
* * * * * * * 


“ John, you can write all kinds of hands, can’t you?” Mrs. 
Lupton inquired, Buddony. “You used to be a rare hand 
at it, I remember.” 


di Well, I've been advised to drop it. Somebody warned | 


me that it led to forgery,” John answered, gravely. 

“ Well, I’m not going to ask you to do anything bad. I 
tel area you to copy that in as lawyer-like a hand as you 
can.’ 

So saying, Mrs. Lupton pushed a scrap of paper across 
the table. 

On it was written : 

“ A friend, who does not wish his name to be mentioned, 
desires me to enclose you £5.” 

““Why, what’s all this about ?” asked John, looking ex- 
tremely mystified. 

“Oh, John, haven’t I been telling you that he’s starving ! 
Why, it’s for Mr. Allan, of course.” ; 

“¢ And—who is the friend ?” 

““Why, me, John,” Mrs. Lupton almost yelled in her im- 
patience. 

“4 nice way of keeping a lodging house, I must say, 
John remarked, sententiously. “ This'll never do, Catherine ; 
keeping your locgers for nothing, and paying them for it. 
Why, it’s pre—posterous.” And John elongated the last 


” 


| word by way of showing his displeasure, in a manner that 


exasperated Mrs. Lupton past all endurance. 
“Tt may be pre— anything you like,” Mrs. Lupton 


answered, doggedly, “but I’m going ,to do it all the same, 


Come, John, make haste !” 


MRS. LUPTON’S LODGINGS, 


She pushed the pen and ink towards him, and smiled as 
she spoke. It seemed to John that she had not looked so 
young and bright, so much like the old Catherine, for many, 
many years. 

“T tell you it’s got to be done,” Boieetse Mrs, Lupton, 
imperiously. 

Thus admonished, John sat himself down meekly to the 
task. He felt much as he had done years before, when 
Catherine had dared him to put bee’s-wax on the master’s 
chair. 

“Who’s me—desires me to enclose you £5—who’s me? ” 
inquired John, suspiciously. 

“Why, it’s the lawyer who signs the letter. You must 
put Scrimp and Serew, or something legal sounding in that 
line,” answered Mrs. Lupton. 

“No, thank you: forgery is a serious business. We won't 
have any signing of names,” said John, with a little frown. 
“ Here, will this do for you ?” 

He handed the slip to Mrs. Lupton, who read as follows: 

“ A friend, who does not wish his name to be known, begs 
your acceptance of £5.” 

“ Beautiful!” Mrs. Lupton cried, clapping her hands. 
“ Here, put it in an envelope, John; a blue envelope, you 
see. There, it looks for all the world as if it had just come 
from a lawyer's office.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Did you ever see any writing like this?” asked’ Allan, 
one evening, producing the identical blue envelope from his 
letter case. 

John’s face was a study. 

“Tt looks like a lawyer’s hand,” he answered, coolly. 

“ Ah, you confirm my own idea. My uncle is a queer 
fish. He won’t tip me directly, for that would be tanta- 
mount to owning himself in the wrong, and so he sets about 
it in an indirect fashion. Now I’m as certain as I am that 


you are standing there that this letter” (tapping John’s 


envelope) ‘‘ comes from his lawyer’s office.” 

John was silent. But there is a silence which is more 
eloquent than speech. 

“He's sent me £5,” continued Allan, who was in a com- 
municative mood. ‘This unexpected bit of good fortune 
had restored his usual buoyant spirits. 

“Five pounds does not go far in London,” John said, 
cruelly. He meant to be cruel. He wasindignant that the 
young mau should so readily ascribe Catherine’s generous 
action to the score of his miserly uncle. 


“No, it doesn’t.” Allan admitted this with a sigh. “ But 


a young author is glad of a windfall, you know; and lots of 


things may happen before it is spent.. My novel may bring 
me fame and fortune—who knows ?” 

“Oh, these young fellows, these young fellows!” John 
thought, with an inward groan. “ When will they ever learn 
sense? And Catherine can’t go on sending him £5 notes for 
ever. Ah, what a heart! What a true, loving heart! God 
bless her!” 

And in the Bonths of his soul John Penfold thanked God 
for having sent this new sweet source of human interest, 
this gleam: of tenderness, into the lonely woman’s life. 

“ He is leading, He is guiding her by paths that we know 
not of,” thought John. “ He has begun the good work, and 
He is able to Herons it to the end. Imust leave you in His 
hands, my dear.” 

CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE SUB-EDITOR. 


ALLAN a Evelyn had enjoyed fewer opportunities of | 


meeting since the former had deserted the Museum refresh- 
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ment-room, He had remarked in an off-hand way that 


-“the hours did not suit him,” and Evelyn had been con- 


scious for a moment of a vague sense of wounded pride. 
But, a moment later, a look on Allan’s face told her that 
this indifference was only assumed. “ What was the real — 
reason ? ” she wondered. 

Well, she could afford to wait—to wait and trust. 

Although the young lovers (for so we must now call them) 
saw less of one another than had formerly been the case, 
absence or separation only served to make “ the. heart grow 
fonder.” The sight of Allan’s figure walking swiftly across the 
central hall sufficed to bring the quick blood to Evelyn’s 
cheek, while the flutter of her dress, seen through a long 
vista of statues, would make Allan’s heart beat wildly, 

Every now and then he would make some excuse to visit 
her at her work, when he would linger a few minutes, a 
quarter of an hour, perhaps half-an-hour, by her side. These 
were “‘ white days” in his calendar, but he dared not indulge 
in them too often, fearing lest his attentions should excite 
the observation of gossips. 

For he was of John’s opinion, that should he be the cause 
of sweet Evelyn Seymour’s name being bandied about from 
tongue to tongue, he would “ deserve to be kicked.” 

The reply from “Scribe and Tattle” came at last. That 
eminent firm wrote to accept Allan’s novel and to offer him 
a royalty of ten per cent. on the selling price. Allan was 
thrown into a fever of delight. It would take about three 
months to print the book, and then snatic Chen toi ai 
“ Owen Garth’s Wooing ” would make its appearance; and 
it would be asked for at Mudie’s and—everybody 
would talk about it and critics would review 
it and finally Messrs. “Scribe and Tattle” 
would send him a big cheque, ‘and entreat him to write 
a second novel with all possible speed and 
then—and then . . his fortune would be made, and 
all sorts of delightful possibilities would become facts. Thus 
the imagination of the young author ran riot for awhile, and 
the castles which he built in the air seemed as solid as the 
Tower of London itself. 

But this “royalty of ten per cent.” was not to be paid 
till the publishers had Leen recouped for all. the expenses of 
printing, advertising and publishing, and this could hardly 
be done before the end of the year. So that, on reflection, 
Allan began to take a more sober view of his position, and 
some of those sweet possibilities faded away into the grey 
dim distance. For, long before December, the wolf would 
be again at the door. 

Now that the reaction had set in, Allan felt discouraged 
rather than elated by this so-called ke of luck. “Owen 
Garth’s Wooing” might bring him fame, but it was not 
likely that it would bring him fortune—at all events, not in 
the near future. And fame not being nearly so nourishing 
as bread and butcher’s meat, Allan was obliged to crush 
down the hope of soon being able to ask Evelyn Seymour to 
share his home. The glow that had filled his heart awhile 
ago departed to that nebulous land whereto so-many of our 
brightest hopes are doomed to vanish. 

While he was in this state of dejection a second stroke of 
fortune fell upon him, and this time it was of a more solid 
kind. It was the ane of the post of sub-editor to the 
Monday Review. The salary, although a modest one, would 
be sufficient—as Allan told himself rapturously—for the 
needs of two persons, and as hisnew duties would not absorb 
the whole of his working hours, he might reasonably hope to 
increase his income by his pen. 

John Penfold happened to drop in on the evening of the 
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NIGHT CLOTHING. 


day on which the offer had been made and accepted, and the 
embryo sub-editor told the good news with something very 
like a sob in his voice. For, prosaic as it may sound, in 
addition to his great joy on Evelyn’s account, came the 
sense of relief which was born of the consciousness that he 
need not go hungry to his bed any more! 

John listened with a world of sympathy in his face as the 
young man poured out the history of his former sufferings 
and of the dark fears and horrible temptations that had 
assailed him. 

“You've struggled bravely, sir,’ John said, with moisten- 
ing eyes. “Ah! things are never too bad, sir—never! The 
“way of escape’ comes with the temptation—that’s a sure 
promise! Well, well, it’s over now; thank God for it. Per- 
haps it was just His loving way, sir, of drawing you nearer 
to Him!” 

John guessed where the land lay when Allan began to ask 
him confidentially what would be the price of living ina 
very modest way—‘ somewhere in the suburbs ”—“ just a 
small house and one little maid, you know.” 

“T think you’d find a lodging cheaper, You’ve always 
got to put your hand in your pocket when you're keeping 
house. Better stay where you are, sir.” 

“Oh, but these London landladies always stick it on in 
their weekly bills, everyone tells me so,” Allan replied, 
lightly. “ Mrs, Lupton’s a good sort of woman, but I fancy 
she knows on which side her bread is buttered.” 

To say that John thirsted for Allan’s blood would but 
feebly express the feelings which this unlucky speech pro- 
voked in his breast. Controlling himself by a mighty effort, 
he answered, curtly, - 

“ You'll find going to and fro m ’busses and undergrounds 
will mount up to a pretty penny.” 

Then he rose and reached his hat. 

“ What, going already, old man?” Allan cried, pleasantly. 

Going! He should rather think that he was going. ‘The 
atmosphere of the room seemed to stifle him, and his head felt 
as though it would burst, Oh, the young jackanapes! (not to 
say the young monster of ingratitude), How dared he speak 
in such a way of his benefactor and of the love of John’s life! 

But, to do Allan justice, he had not the faintest idea that 
his visitor and his landlady were on terms of friendship ; 
nor had he the least suspicion that he was in any sense her 
debtor. As he had no previous experience of the cost 
of living in lodgings, he was not able to detect the charitable 
frauds of which Catherine was guilty ; and when she charged 
a shilling for firmg, he imagined it to be the normal cost. 
He was but repeating certain hackneyed phrases respecting 
the grasping nature of the genus “landlady ”—phrases 
which have become articles of popular belief, although many 
dwellers in London lodgings could tell of perfectly fair deal- 
ing—nay, more, of acts of kindness and of generosity—re- 
ceived at the hands of these despised persons. 

All the next day John went about the reading-room 
fuming with suppressed wrath. Allan had looked smilingly 
up at “him from his chair at No. 5, but he passed between 
the desks with his face set as a flint. 

Then, later in the day, as he was returning from the office 
of the Chief Librarian, whither he had been sent on a 


message, he caught sight of Allan and Evelyn walking side | 


by side down the Egyptian Gallery. 

There was no need to ask any questions. 
affianced lovers—anyone could see that at a glance. 

The May sunshine, streaming through the windows, fell 
full on the statue of Rameses, lighting up the cruel, sensual 
face of the ancient hero, and touching softly the warm, 


They were: 


living, breathing figures of the two “moderns.” What a 
strange contrast it was! In the background loomed the 


gigantic statues of the Egyptian kings, each more hideous © 


than the other—embodiments of savage pride, of rapacity, 
of greed, of lust of power; while in the foreground moved 
the figures of these nineteenth century lovers—strong in 


their mutual love and trust, one in sympathy and in hope, ~ 


and full of joy in their work—work which those ancient 
conquerors despised and deemed only fit for slaves. 

“T shall do everything better now,” Evelyn ‘said, looking 
up with eyes full of the sweetest trustfulness to her lover's 
face. “ You have made all life seem’ richer, and ic and 
nobler. I feel—as a giant. tu 

What could Allan say in answer to such sweet words but 
press the little hand that clung so confidingly to his arm. 

“T shall write to your mother tought % ee bs geo after 
a short pause. 

“T wish you could go to see her. 
down for a couple of days?” 

“T could not, dearest; I really could nob. ‘I—I am too 
busy, you know.” 

But if Allan had said “TI am too hard-up” he would Te 
been nearer the truth. 

“ She couldn’t help liking you if she saw you,” Evelyn said, 
shyly. “ Butif she hears of—of ‘it’ by Jetter, and only meet- 
ing at the Museum—it may seem rather dreadful, you know.” 

The above speech was somewhat incoherent, but Allan 
understood it perfectly. Love taught him to interpret 
Evelyn’s re gestures, her very silence as well as her 
speech, 

And so it came to pass that a very carefully-worded letter 
was written to Mrs. Seymour and posted that piesa 

(Continued on page 161.) 
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‘NIGHT CLOTHING. — 
Never wear at night a single article of clothing which has 


~ 


been worn through the day. Tt may seem hardly necessary 


to speak upon this subject to intelligent people, but some 


most absurd notions relating to clothing have been spread | 


broadcast in the newspapers, which need to be contradicted. 
It has been asserted that the clothing should not be changed 
too often, not more often than once a month, on the ground 
that it is supposed that the clothing in some mysterious 
manner accumulates vitality from the body, which is wasted 
when the clothing is changed. This is a most absurd idea, 
since the only thing which the clothing accumulates is dirt. 

On retiring at night, remove every garment whicli has 
been worn through the day, and don a sleeping garment of 
cotton, wool, or mixed fabric, according to the season of the 
year or the climate. In very cold weather the night-dress 
may be of wool; but in general the cotton night-dress is to 
be preferred. Wool is much the best for day wear, but a 
change to cotton at night is often very grateful to the skin, 
which is sometimes overstimulated by continual contact 
with wool, causing itching, and not infrequently’ a very 
annoying eruption. Wearing a cotton garment at night 
gives the skin a rest. jean 


Persons who are much troubled with cold feet may at 


night be able to correct this unpleasant and unhealthful 
condition by wearing warm bed-socks. 
keeping warm is much to be preferred to the common one 


of taking to bed a hot brick or hot-water bag, or even, as in 
If necessary, 


one case known to the writer, a small stove. 
the cotton garment may be worn as the lining of a woollen 


one added for warmth.— Good Health. ‘ 


This method of 
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The Evening Hymn. 


(Diauwn by Miss M. I. Dicksee.) 


THE EVENING HYMN, 


Tur day is done, and the evening shadows 
Slowly deepen in earth and sky ; 

But the crimson light in the western meadows 
Seems like a promise for by and by. 


All is still save the night-breeze flying, 
Softly kissing the shy young leaves ; 
A murmur of peace like a calm sea sighing 
Or waving of corn that is ripe for the sheaves, 


Creator of heaven, and earth, and the ocean, 

Of old Thou lovest fair Natture’s face, 
And the song of winds and of waves in motion; 
_ Then how much more shalt Thou of Thy grace 


“Love to gaze on Thy children’s faces, 
Love to hearken|while children sing ; 
For Christian homes are Thy holy places, 

The very inner court of the King. 


s] 


Through the open casement the melody passes, 
Mingled with harmonies rich and sweet. 

The flowers listen; the meadow grasses 
Bend as though to an angel’s feet. 


Father and Lord, Thy seraphs praise Thee 
Yonder, where twilight hath no place ; 
And the happy ransom’d souls confess Thee, 

God of glory and infinite grace. 


But the shining throngs are in no wise nearer 
To the heart of Thy great love, than we; 
Nor is their rapturous music dearer 
Than the humbler notes we raise to Thee, 


So then we sing ; and the night descending, 
Sends forth stars like a myriad eyes; 
And the fragrant mist, as a prayer ascending, 


Floats on the air while the south wind dies. 


Dear Lord, when the last dark night is near us, 
And the notes of our last hymn echo away, 


Then—in that hour—Emmanuel, hear us! 
Be Thou our portal of endless day ! M. E. BR. 
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CHRISTIAN SINGERS AMONG WOMEN. 
Part II, 
BY MRS. E. 8. /ITMAN, 


Author of “ Lady Missionaries in Kureign Lands,” ete. 


As a writer of hymns, Francis Ridley Havergal stands 
almost alone among women, both for poetic inspiration and 
musical rhythm. Her training and life associations materially 
aided her development, for she was the daughter of a poet 
and a musician, so that her life was actually cradled in song. 
Her father, the Rev. William Havergal, was Rector of 
Astley, Worcestershire, and Canon of Worcester Cuthedral. 
Francis was precocious as a child, and although not quite a 
prodigy of learning, “ lisped in numbers” almost from in- 
fancy, and delighted in singing hymns in imitation of her 
father. It is recorded that she wrote rhyme: at the age of 
seven, as well as simple tales and letters in verse. When 
about eleven years of age she lost her mother, and in the 
midst of her sorrow she wrote verses indicative of her desire 
to be with her lost parent, . 

Her education was very thorough, for, with the humility 
of true genius, she sought to learn all’she could before teach- 
ing others, She became proficient in languages, music and 
singing, and cherished a strong desire to consecrate all her 
gifts to the Lord’s service. Speaking of her poems and 
hymns ‘she wrote, “ All my best have come into my mind, 
Minerva fashion, full grown. It is so curious, one minute I 
have not an idea of writing anything, the next I have a 
poem ; it is mine, I see it all, except laying out rhymes and 
metre, which is then easy work. I rarely write anything 
which has not come thus.” Again, ‘ Literal ‘singing for 
Jesus’ is to me, somehow, the most personal and direct 
commission I hold from my beloved Master ; and my oppor- 
tunities for it are often most curious, and have been greatly 
blessed. Every line in my little poem, ‘ Singing for Jesus,’ 
is from personal experience.” A verse from this hymn runs 
thus :— 

“ Singing for Jesus, our Saviour and King, 
Singing for Jesus, the Lord whom we love, 
All adoration we joyously bring, 
Longing to praise, as we praise Him above. 
Singing for Jesus, our Master and Friend, 
Telling His love and His marvellous grace, 


Love from eternity, love without end, 
Love for the loveless, the sinful and base.” 


Beside her gift for writing poetry, Miss Havergal dis- 
played a many-sided usefulness. Benevolent and missionary 
societies shared in her self-denying labours of love, even to 
the extent of admitted self-sacrifice; but still, it became 
more and more obvious as the years went on, that hymn- 
writing was her special work. He who giveth “ to every man 
his work” had endowed her with the pen not only of “a 
ready,” but a tuneful writer. She herself recognised the 
gift as one direct from the Lord, so that her daily work 
became to her a daily sacrament. Writing on this point to 
a friend, she said, “ It does seem wonderful that God should 
so use and bless my hymns; and yet it really does seem as 
if the seal of His own blessing were set upon them, for so 
many testimonies have reached me. Writing is praying 
with me, for I never seem to write even a verse by myself, 
and feel like a little child writing. You know a little child 
would look up at every sentence and say, ‘ And what shall 
Isay next?’ That is just what I do. I ask that at every 
line He would give me, not merely thoughts and powar, but 
also every word, even the very rhymes.” 

Travel, and residence in Switzerland and Germany, as well 


== 


as communion with esteemed and cultured society abroad, / 


enlarged her mind, while study, combined with experience 
of life, ripened her views. It was not all sunshine with her, 
either in her daily life or in her chosen work, for at times 
she had to endure disappointments and losses. More than 
one “turned lesson” is recorded in her biography, as the 
result of circumstances over which she had no control. Once 
an American publisher failed ; another time a large fire con- 
sumed the work of months, just when the volume was ready 
for the press; and again aud again she was stricken down 
with illness just when she had planned some special and 
useful work, When able, she was indefatigable in religious, 
benevolent, or literary work, doing: it “all for Jesus.” 
Missionary life and labour appeared very enticing to her— 
indeed, it was her earliest dream of usefulness; but con- 
siderations of health prevented her entering that sphere, 
and, led by Providence, she entered upon a “ ministry of 
song,” which is destined to bless the whole church militant 
until its latest age. 

Increasing labours and failing health, along with other 
circumstances, led to Miss Havergal’s taking up her home at 
a little watering-place called “The Mumbles,” in South 
Wales. But even here, her Christian efforts for the good of 
others were not intermitted. Beside this, her programme 
of work for the last year of her life showed an ever-inerea:- 
ing range. She was most successful in temperance work, 
and in starting the Bruey branch of the Irish Church Missions, 
as well as in Bible-classes and Bible-readings. She started 
Temperance and Bible-readings for men and boys at The 
Mumbles; but a chill caught while engaged in this way was 
the precursor of her last illness, which was short and sharp, 
After only a few days’ sickness she passed into the land of 
eternal song on June 3rd, 1879. As her “ Consecration 
Hymn” is so well known by most readers, we quote from 
another, entitled, “The Soul’s Need ”:— 


“T could not do without Thee, 

O, Saviour of the lost ; 

Whose precious blood redeemed me 
At such tremendous cost. 

Thy righteousness, Thy pardon, 
Thy precious blood must be 

My only hope and comfort, 
My glory and my plea. 


I could not do without Thee, 
I cannot stand alone, 

I have no strength or goodness, 
No wisdom of my own. 

But Thou, beloved Saviour, 
Art all in all to me, 

And perfect strength in weakness 
Is theirs who lean on Thee. 


Mrs. Barbauld occupied a prominent position in the world 
of letters during the latter part of the last century and the 
commencement of this. The daughter of a literary man— 
the Rev. Dr. John Aitken—she was familiar with litera- 
ture from her childhood. She was born at Kibworth, in 
Leicestershire, in 1743, and displayed great intelligence and 
quickness of intellect, which were fostered by her parents 
in their conduct of her education. When about thirty 
years of age, she published a volume of poems, which so 


struck the public fancy that four editions of the work were _ 


called for within the year. Soon after this, she married a 


A MORNING AT STEEP-HILL COVE. 
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French Dissenting clergyman—the Rev. Rochemont Bar- 
bauld—and settled at Palgrave, Suffolk, where he had a 
charge. Very shortly, we are told, Mr. Barbauld opened a 
boarding school for boys, probably to help out a small in- 
come, and in this school Mrs. Barbauld took a large part, 
teaching Latin, English history and geography, and writing 
hymns and poems for the boys’ special amusement and edifi- 
cation. In this way the Hymns in Prose were written, of 
which it has been said that “they are as perfect as any- 
thing in the English language.” Among the pupils whom 
Mrs. Birbauld trained and wrote for, were Lord Denman, 
Chief Justice of England, Sir William Gull, the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, and other members of the aristocracy, all of whom 
retained a grateful and honoured remembrance of their 
teacher. 

Mrs. Barbauld had no children of her own, and fortu- 
nately so, for her husband became a lunatic, while yet in his 
prime. She would not permit him to to be immured in 
any asylum, but kept him at home, under the charge of a 
personal attendant, although this plan caused her to live 
in one long agony of anxiety and terror. At length, one 
day, escaping from his attendant for a little while, with the 
usual cunning of madmen, Mr. Barbanld succeeded in com- 
mitting suicide. ‘They had moved to London before this sad 
occurrence, aud there the widow was content to remain, 
finding her own place among the most cultivated society of 
the day. Sir James Mackintosh, Samuel Rogers, the poet, 
James Montgomery, Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Howard, and Josiah Wedgewood were all included in 
the list of Mrs. Barbauld’s friends. Joanna Bailey, the 
poetess, was also a friend of many years. The two 
women, indeed, resembled each other much ‘in their 
Jives, and in their graves they were not divided, for 
thsir mortal remains rest near together in Hampstead 
churchyard. 

Mrs. Barbauld wrote much for the work known as Lven- 
ings at Home, published a volume of Devotional Pieces, and 
’ wrote many critical essays, besides lyrics and poems on 
various subjects. Charles James Fox, the statesman, is said 
to have been a great admirer of her works. Her kindness 
of heart and her benevolence were unstinted to humble 
workers in the field of literature, and her niece, Lucy Aitken, 
in the memoir of her aunt which she gave to the world, 
thus praises her: “In the conjugal relation her conduct 
was guided by the highest principles of love and duty. As 
a sister, the uninterrupted flow of her affection, manifested 
by numberless tokens of love—not alone to her brother, 
but to every member of his family—will ever be recalled 
by them with emotions of tenderness, respect and gratitude. 
She passed through a long life without having lost, it is 
said, a single friend.” 

Many of Mrs. Barbauld’s productions did not appear 
until after her death. One of the best known is the 
following :— 

“ How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks the weary soul to rest, 


How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which life nor death destroys, 
Nothing disturbs that peace profound, 
Which his unfettered soul enjoys. 


Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell! 

How bright the unchanging morn appears | 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell ! 


Life’s labour done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 

While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies!” 


Mrs. Barbauld died peacefully at Hampstead, in her eighty- 
second year, on March 9th, 1825. Among her last words 
one sentence deserves to be recorded: “I do not wish to be 
better; but don’t mistake me. Iam not at all impatient, 
but quite ready.” Ready for the Master’s call to that 
“bright clime,” where the emancipated spirits never say 
‘good night ” because there “is no night there.” 
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A MORNING AT STEHEP-HILL COVE. 


BY JENNIE CHAPPELL, 
Author of ‘A Whiff from ‘ Auld Reekie,” etc., etc. 


TurnNinG to the right from Ventnor, with its corkscrewy 
roads and multitudinous Bath-chairs, and keeping to the 
cliffs, the cockney stranger must be prepared for a slight 
shock ; one, however, that, except in cases of extreme nervous 
debility, is not likely to produce any ill effects, 

A lovely plateau stretches before us, flanked on the one 
side by bowery shrubberies, on the other by the wide, blue 
sea, A narrow path continues the cliff walk, but on either 
hand is spread a tempting carpet of well-kept turf, un- 
guarded by rail or hedge. In a moment of thoughtless 
abandonment, our feet, weary of asphalt and stones, press 
the velvet sward. The next instant we catch sight of a 
notice-board, and, suffused with blushes, jump to the con- 
clusion that we have heedlessly been guilty of trespassing. 

But—yes !—no!—yes! What does the board tell us? Is 
it possible that we are welcomed with the kindly informa- 
tion that these grounds are intended “for the use of the 
public”? We can scarcely believe our eves though they 
tell us truly. It zs possible, then, that in tais last decade of 
the nineteenth century, in a civilised country, and not a 
quarter of a mile from a populous and popular town, visitors 
are permitted to walk upon the grass ! 

We continue our way over a rude plank bridge, beneath 
which rushes a little gurgling waterfall, that has come 
trotting down a dim, cool path of its own from the green hill 
above, yearning, true to the instinct of all little rills, to lose 
itself in the bosom of its great mother, the sea. We wonder 
if, ages hence, when Macaulay’s New Zealander searches the 
coast of the deserted Isle of Wight for fossilised lobsters 
and the precious fragments of ancient bathing-machines, he 
will find on this spot a ferny ravine, deep and dark, 
and if he will dispute with a learned antiquarian friend 
(a descendant, mayhap, of the African pygmies!) as to 
whether here, or a few miles further to the east, lay the long- 
lost town of Shanklin, celebrated in olden times for its 
Chine. , 

Up and down among the verdant slopes we go, and along 
romantic paths that overlook picturesque terraces of bosky 
green; the grass gemmed with yellow trefoil, honeyed clover 
and purple vetch, the bushes bursting here and there into 
the white blossoms of the bramble or the delicate loveliness 
of the earliest wild rose. Past Steep-Hill Castle, grey and 
grand in its superb situation, just beneath the Undercliff 
and far above the beach, till presently, surmounfing yet 
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another gentle knoll, the sweet, wee bay of Steep-Hill bursts 
upon our view. 

Just four houses are there in the Oove, all told, and even 
these are. not numbered. ‘Their gardens, full of bright- 
coloured flowers, are rudely enclosed by low, uncemented 
walls of rough stones, over which hang luxuriant masses of 
greenery. Towards the western curve of the tiny bay, a 
mass of great, grey boulders fills up the beach to high-water 
mark, but in other parts nothing but a little shingle, with a 
boat or two, anda quaint wooden breakwater (taken straight 
out of one of our school drawing-copies) intervenes between 
the foot of the sloping gardens and the smooth sands. 
These sands, which are delightfully fine, firm and white, are 
strewn at low tide with pink and brown weeds, A group of 


least, preserved in the cottage of the original finder and ex- 
hibited. to visitors for a small fee. Are we actually “the 
discoverers? Was the remarkable object brought to light 
during the storms of the preceding windy night, and are 
ours the first human eyes to whom its wonders have been 
revealed ? 

Two sailors—nice, picturesque sailors, with bronzed and 
bearded faces, and bare, brown legs—have been making rope 
on the narrow path between the garden walls and the sand 
by means of machinery as primitive, doubtless, as that em- 
ployed when the Romans first visited our island. One of 
them (the sailors) is now approaching the spot where we 
sit. Anxious to have our curiosity respecting the wonder- 
ful skeleton satisfied, we address him in the dulcet tones 


purplish rocks lift their rugged points beneath the miniature 
green headland that guards the eastern boundary of the 
cove, and shatter each inrushing wave into a shower of leap- 
ing foam. 

One of our party, being of an adventurous turn of mind, 
goes for a walk over the boulders. She returns unfractured, 
and without any serious contusion, bringing the interesting 
information that fragments of the skeleton of some gigantic 
marine creature are lying “over there.” Its vertebre, 
she avers, are as thick as the thickest part of her arm, 
and its ribs enormous. But the reported difficulty of 
reaching the spot indicated deters the remainder of us from 
seeking to verify her word. We are unversed in anatomy, 
but we speculate. 
merely, or is it possible that the petrified relics of an ante- 
diluvian megalosaurus or dinothertwum can have become 
exposed by some recent slip of the ever-falling cliffs? If so, 
strange that it has not been claimed by the lord of the 
manor and presented to the nearest local museum, or, at 


Can it be the framework of a whale’ 


Could he 


which rarely fail to obtain for us a civil response, 

tell us to what creature those great bones over there 

belonged P 
“Them, mum ? ‘ 
Thus, in this rough world, are fond illusions seattered!_ 
But we have a call to make, and, enchanting as is the fairy 


"1’s a harurrse.” 


bay, we must not linger. 
ing waves, and proceed to climb one of the numerous paths 
and flights of rude steps that lead up the grassy cliffs 
behind those four pretty houses, and afford so many a 
charming resting-place from which to view the lovely scene 
we are leaving behind; gleaming white sands, and green 
slopes sprinkled with tiny flowers, a sea of the deepest 
peacock-blue, shadowed to intense violet, beneath a sky of 
pure sapphire—for it is a bright, breezy day—and big waves 
broken into showers of sparkling snow as they dash over the 
stones. : 

Arrived at the top, a little lane and stile bring us out 
into the high road—the St. Lawrence road—where, on 
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emerging, our first glance to the left shows us the handsome 
block of buildings that we seek. It is the Royal National 
Hospital for Consumption, probably the finest of its kind in 
the world. ‘ 

The Hospital consists of ten detached blocks of houses, it 
having been designed and erected on the separate principle. 
Each patient is provided with a separate sleeping apartment 
of liberal dimensions, which arrangement obviously conduces 
to the greatest comfort and benefit in every way, notably, 
the increased purity of the air and non-disturbance by the 
sometimes incessant coughing of other sufferers. 

The matron kindly takes us over one of the newer houses, 
in which every possible medical and sanitary appliance for 
the relief and cure of the distressing disease of consumption 
appears to have been adopted. Both bedrooms and sitting- 
rooms—the latter accommodating from four to six patients 
—face the south and the sea. They are large and airy, being 
ventilated by means of gratings in the outer wall, through 
which the air passes in over steam-heated pipes, or, when 
desirable, by the throwing open of the large French windows. 
These, in the case of the sitting-rooms, open upon a broad 
veranda, where, when our visit is made, scarlet and pink 
geraniums climb up the wall until they knock their aspiring 
heads against the roof; while the bedrooms lead straignt 
out upon a beautiful balcony which surmounts the veranda, 
and on which the invalid can walk, 
chair, or, if very weak, lie on a peclinine ous, and watch 
the passing ships. 

The apartments are all neatly and steeping furnished, 
the sitting-rooms even with a degree of elegance very he 
like and soothing. Pictures, the gifts of friends, adorn the 
walls; while pianos and harmoniums, billiard and bagatelle- 
boards, chess, draughts and dominoes, are distributed about 
among the different blocks. There is a library of twelve 
hundred pleasant volumes, and for those inmates strong 
enough to benefit by out-door exercise, there are walks in 
the tastefully laid-out grounds or in the picturesque neigh- 
bourhood of the institution, and the gentle games of croquet 
and American bowls. 

In the centre of the site is a pretty little chapel, lighted 
by the softened rays that pass through several handsome 
memorial windows. ‘This, with its regular services, is of 
great use and comfort to those patients too weak to journey 
as far as Ventnor. They have, however, when able, perfect 
liberty to attend ar other place of worship in the neigh- 
bourhood, the hospital welcoming the needy of all denomi- 
nations, as well as of all ages, and every occupation. 

There has also been provided in one of the blocks a 
spacious hall, where lectures, concerts, etc., for the enter- 
tainment of the inmates, can be held. 

The Institution now accommodates 140 patients, the total 
number relieved since its opening in 1869 having been near'y 
9,000, and from all parts of the country. A very consider- 
able proportion of these left the hospital greatly improved 
in health, particularly when they obtained admission at an 
early and curable stage of the disease. But, learning that 
the annual expenses for maintenance alone (for the invalids 
have most generous diet) exceed £9,000, while the annual 
subscriptions amount to only £1,400; that the management 
is consequently not yet able to take any patient for less than 
10s. per week, in addition to a sovernor’s recommendation ; 
and that there are usually upwards of fifty applicants await- 
ing their turn for admission, which may mean to many an 
anxious heart just life or death, it is with minds filled with 
fruitless longing for this world’s wealth that we leave the 
noble buildings and turn our faces towards Ventnor town. 


sit in a hooded basket- 
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“O apy fair, these silks of mine are beautiful and 
rare— 


The richest web of the Indian loom which beauty’s queen — 


might wear ; 

And my pearls are pure as thy own fair neck with whose 
radiant light they vie ; 

I have brought them with me a weary way—will my gentle 
lady buy ?” 


And the lady smiled on the worn old man through the dark 
and clustering curls 

Which veiled her brow as she bent to view his silks and 
glittering pearls ; 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, and lightly 
turned away, 

But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call—“ My gentle 
lady, stay ! 


“O lady fair, I have yet a gem which a purer lustre 
flings 

Than the diamond flash of the jeweled crown on the lofty 
brow of kings— 

A wonderful pearl of exceeding price whose virtue shall not 
decay, 

Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, and a. blessing on thy 
way!” 


The lady glanced at the mirroring steel where her form of 
grace was seen, 

Where her eye shone clear, and her dark locks waved their 
clasping pearls between. 

“Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, thou traveller 
gray and old, 

And name the price of thy precious gem, and my page shall 
count thy gold.” 


The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow as a small and 


meagre book, 
Unchased with gold or gem of cost, from his folding 1 robe he 
took ; 


“ Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price—may it prove such to — 


thee ! 
Nay—keep thy ee ask it not, for the Word of God is 
free!” 


The hoary traveller went his way, but the gift he left. 
behind 

Hath had its pure and perfect work on that high-bom 
maiden’s mind, 

And she hath turned from the pride of sin to the lowliness 
of truth, 

And given her human heart to God in its beautiful hows of 
youth ! 


And she hath left the grey old halls where an evilfaithhath 


power, 

The courtly knights of her father’s train and the maidens of 
her bower; 

And she hath gone to the Vaudois vales by oe feet 


untrod, 


Where the poor and ie of earth are ich i in die perfect a 


love of God! 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
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THE HOME LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


OF all words from the pen of Leigh Hunt, none perhaps are 
more beautiful than the following :— 


“There are two heavens, 
Both made of love—one, inconceivable, 
E’en by the other. so divine it is, 
The other far on this side of the stars, 
By men called home.” 


The English, as a people, have always been characterised 
by their love of home, and noted for their domestic virtues. 
In no other nation is there a corresponding word which brings 
with it so sweet a sense of all that is pure and restful as our 
“home.” “At my house,” as the Frenchman puts it, is a 
very different thing. It is a song about his “ Fatherland ” 
that rouses a German ; but it is left for the Englishman to 
find his heart stirred with deepest feeling by the singing of 


- our national song—may I call it—“‘ Home, sweet Home.” 


And is it not to Christ and Christianity, whether recog- 
nised or not, that we owe this sweetness ? 

There may be homes where there is love and happiness, 
though religion has no place in their midst, and the inmates 
are not followers of our Lord; but only where He is one of 
the family, and His abiding presence is felt and recognised, 
can home-life reach its full perfection. 

Can we not imagine the quiet home at Nazareth, where 
Jesus spent His early life, preparing His soul under its 
gracious influences for His ministry of redemption ; or still 
better the dwelling at Bethany where the brother and sisters 
awaited His coming in after days, and knew Him as Friend 
and Lord? ; : 

If the Master should walk the streets of our towns to- 
day, as He did of old in Palestine, which of our homes would 
He choose to visit, and who would be found worthy to 
entertain Him as a guest? It is a question which is worth 
our while considering. 

This leads me to speak of the sort of place a true home 
ought to be. This isa great man’s opinion concerning it; 
he says—‘“‘It is the place of peace; the shelter, not only 
from all injury, but from all terror, doubt and division. 
In so far as itis not this, it is not home; so far as the 
anxieties of the outer life penetrate into it, and the incon- 
sistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or hostile society of the 
outer werld is allowed to cross the threshold, it ceases to be 
home; it is then only a part of that outer world which you 
have roofed over, and lighted fire in” (Ruskin.) Peace, 
then, is to be the key-note of our home-life ; and how can 
there be real peace if the members of the household are 
strangers to the Prince of Peace ? 

In how many families there is a spirit of discord; not 


actual and open quarrelling, but a perpetual series of fault- 


finding, snubs, wrangling, etc., which do not tend to make 
things as pleasant as they might be. 

That much-abused saying, “Charity begins at home,” is, 
after all, supremely true; charity, I’mean, in its wide sense 
of love. Yet how many people who are delightful in society, 
courteous, amiable and refined, are perfect “bears” when 
they retire, to use an old phrase, “into the bosom of their 
family.” Ought this to be? Certainly not. If we must be 
disagreeable let us show the wrong side of our characters to 
strangers, and give out the best to our nearest and dearest. 
But if we did this, we should soon find it impossible to 
treat others badly. It is individual love which leads to 
universal, and the habits of kindness and consideration 
which we practise at home will not easily be shaken off 
when we go out into the world. 


George Dawson—that prince of common-sense writers, 
says very truly, “The proof of a man’s being really honest 
is that his character will bear the light of domesticity.” He 
even goes so far as to say that it would be as well sometimes 
for a man or woman to take their character from their 
servants, instead of vice versd. Speaking of Dawson, I must 
quote a few of his sentiments from a splendid address entitled 
“ Homely Words on English Homes,” because it brings me to 
another part of my subject. He speaks very strongly on 
what he calls “back-parlour” life. That is—the best of 
everything, rooms, furniture, food, beautiful things—kept 
for an occasional guest, while the family live very differently 
in an ordinary way. “Oh, it is lovely,” says Mr. Dawson, 
“that a man should be hospitable, and give his best to his 
guest. But those family guests, given to him by God, they 
should always come first, and the culture of the house should 
be given to them. They are the most perfect hosts who 
make you feel—‘ You are welcome to what we have.’ But 
what you have does not mean what you have fetched in 
extra, you know. The beauty of a house is when it is kept 
always at the point at which the cherished friend should see 
it.” Now, we must all agree that however rarely we find 
this put into practice, it is perfectly true in theory. Happy 
are they who know such homes, whether of their own or of 
others. 

Of course, it does not mean that no extra efforts are ever 
to be made to entertain our friends; but how often the 
family comfort is sacrificed for weeks in order to make some 
grand display for one day, or perhaps evening only. 

To me, and I know this is the experience of many others, it 
is the greatest pleasure to go straight into the simple, every- 
day life of my friends, and be as one of them. How uncom- 
fortable is the feeling that we are being treated as “ company.” 
Was it not something of this that made our Lord rebuke 
Martha? True, her anxiety arose out of love to Him, but 
He would have preferred to share the homely meal with 
them, rather than have all that commotion because He had 
arrived. 

It is the worry in our homes to-day that drives out Christ 
and the true feeling of homeliness and love. 

Some who read this may know a piece by Will Carleton, 
entitled “The Boy Convict’s Story,” one of the most 
pathetic appeals to parents that it is possible to make. 

A boy, young, and of respectable birth, is being taken to 
prison by an officer of the law, and on the way he tells the 
story of his downward career. He praises his home as far 
as house, food, and clothes were concerned, but adds— 
“There wasn’t any room for my heart.” His parents were 
Christians, at least we will say religious, but they did not 
understand the young life that was pining in their midst for 
a little cheerfulness and love. The pleasures he was denied 
at home were beckoning him outside, and with no wise hand 
to direct, he plunged into the great whirlpool of temptation, 
and was soon carried away by the flood. Poor lad! he ends 
his story thus :— 

“Yowve got a good home, Mr. Sheriff, with everything cosy 
and nice, 

And ’tisn't for a wrist-shackled convict to offer you words of 
advice ; 

But a I must say, of al] places your children may visit or 
call, 

Make home the most pleasant and happy, the sweetest an1 best 

~ of them all.” 

Is this boy’s case a unique one? Alas! it is not. How 

many young men and women who to-day are fallen into bad 
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| A tae > respected if 
|| their homes 

had been 
I what they 
should be ! 
} Ifayoung 
| man pre- 
fers the 
billiard- 
table or the club-room 
night after night to his 
home; ora girl finds it 
misery to spend an even- 
ing by her own fireside, 
there is something radi- 
cally wrong. 

From the bottom of 
my heart, and with deep 
reverence, I thank God 
that I can say with per- 
fect truth, to me “ there 
is no place like home.” 
But we must not be selfish. It is the essence of Christianity 
to give of oir best to others; and it should be so with our 
homes. I do not exactly mean keeping a perpetual “ open 
house,”—the sanctity of family life can but suffer if we do 
that. Bat are there no strangers to entertain—none who, 

away from home and injondeh would be lifted up and 
shrengthoas by.a few hours in a true home? - In her tale, 

“ \ Hardy Norseman,” Edna Lyall, speaking of her hero at 
a time when he was friendless and lonely, says :— 

“Surely ib is‘strange that in these days when people are 
willing to devote so much time and trouble to good works, 
so few are willing to make their own homes the havens of 
refuge they might be. * A -home is apt to become either a 
mere place of general entertainment or else a seltishly- 
guarded spot where we may take our ease without a thought 
of those who are alone in the world. Many will ask a man 
in Frithiof’s position to an ‘at home’ or a dance, but very 
few care to take such an one into their real home and make 
him one of themselves, They will talk sadly about the 
temptations of town life, but they will not im this matter 
stir an inch to counteract them.” 

Let us then, as members of. Christian homes, take this 
matter also.into consideration; and it may be that in 
blessing others we shall be blessed, and find, as Abraham, 
that we have entertained angels unawares. 

I could not bring this paper to-a close without referring 
to one other part of my subject. In many of the families 
of professing Christians there is no acknowledgment of God. 
No family worship, not even thanks given at meals; and 
any conversation started on a religious topic soon dies a 
natural death. Is this rightP At least once a week there 
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“T see a big notice up.” 


must be a few minutes when the family can meet to read a. 


few verses and offer up a short prayer; if there is not such 
an opportunity, the state of affairs in that household must 
sadly want regulating. And do we owe nothing to the 
Author and Giver of all our mercies, not to mention the 


benefit we. ourselves derive from such acts of worship ? I. 


know it is not the fashion now to have prayers, as in the 
days gone by ; but it seems to me even better to go back to 
the long and tedious formalities of our fonefaghers than 
ignore God altogether, 


Just a word or two next on our duties as individual mem-~ 
bers of\a home. Are we doing all in our power to make 
our homes happy? Are we living so near to our Lord that 
our influence, our daily words, and actions are “ as becometh 
the Gospel of Christ?” Are we ‘‘kindly-affectioned one to 
another, in honour preferring one another?” Have we that 
love that “suffereth long and is kind,” that “seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil?” Do we 
perform “the trivial round, the common task” as a Divine 
commission, which may become a very sacrament of blessing 
to our souls? Are we doing all in our power to make our 
homes beautiful, not only with the treasures of nature and 
art, but with the “ beauty of holiness,’ and the virtues of 
patience, refinement, and forbearance ? 

What an influence for good one such member of a home 
may be! It is a subject to which we give far too little 
thought. Do we consider that we cannot be with a person 


for five minutes without influencing them either:for good or ° 


evil? How much more when we spend years in their 
society ? How beautiful is that household where, in the 
words of David, the sons are ‘‘as plants grown up in their 
youth,” and the daughters “as. corner-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace.” What suggestiveness there is 
in those words of strength and prosperity on the one hand, 
and of grace and courtesy on the other! Coventry Patmore 
very charmingly describes an ideal home when he says :— 
“ For something that abode endued 
With temple-like repose, an air 
Of life’s kind purposes pursued 
With order’d freedom, sweet and fair. 
A tent set in a world not right 
It seem’d, whose inmates, every one, 
On tranquil faces bore the light 
Of duties beautifully done,” 

We started with the words “ Home nina Heaven,” ‘ante 
what is Heaven but Home? “My Father's House,” said 
Christ, and we, too, may echo those words. i 

The school is closed, the lessons are over, and the child is 
going home to his father's house. Is not that what death 
is? It is but the tunnel through which the train of life 
must pass ere the home is reached. 

You will pardon me if again I quote George Dawson's 
lovely words as a fitting close to this paper : 

“Take the sweetest reiiaig you know on earth, and use 
that to setforththe future peace and the eteedal rest of 
the Heavenly Land, So runs, then, the whole sweet story. 
So it becomes our sweet dtity to make this earthly home a 
type of the heavenly. Ponder upon this, then, and ask 
yourselves the question, ‘Is my house, however lowly, worthy 
to be taken as a type of the House of God, the Eternal 
Home of the soul ?’” K. A. BuaxIny, 
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BY ANNIE M., YOUNG, |; 
Author of “ Little Pilgrims,” ‘‘ In Pawn,” ete, 


T’m a big grown-up man now, but I’ve lots o ' sympathy fur 
the lads still, havin’ half-a-dozen o’ my.own, an’ often as we 


sits round the fire of a winter’s night they coaxes' me into 
tellin’ them the story of when I were a lad like them, an’ how 
it come about as I first got into trouble. . Somehow my ‘ads 
never tires o’ hearin’ the story, an’ so I bethinks _ to 
write it down on paper so as others may see it too, an’ p’raps 
it’ll learn ’em a woolsome lesson an’ all. 

It were jist this way. I were brought up in a opogles 


| country village, in one o ’the northern counties, an’ were the 
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only son o’ my mother. 
only waste 0’ paper, pen an’ ink, fur what mother can you 
pint out as is not foolish over her only lad? What mother 
doesn’t spile him agen an’agen? An’ my mother set great 
store by me I can tell you, an’ waited on me ’and an’ fut, wi’ 
that unselfishness which is allus bound up in a true mother’s 
heart. Think, then, what a blow it were to me when some 
dreadful fever, I think they calls it typeus, took hold on the 
whole village, an’ then came last of all to our little home an’ 
carried off my dear mother, after on’y a few days’ sickness. 
It were terrible, an’ I were struck dumbfounded wi’ grief, 
for father had died many years before, an’ I hadn’t another 
near relative left. 


To say as she doated on me were | 


I'd on’y jist left school an’ was in no way o’ work, so was 
helpless as a child, But mother, with her usual forethought, 
had perwided against my bein’ left desolate, an’ had arranged 
fur me to go up to Lunnon to live wi’ her on’y brother,-who 
kept a good grocery an’ Italan oil business. The money fur 
the journey to the great city were all counted out careful 
an’ fastened up in a envelope upstairs, an’ there were nothin’ 
fur me to do but start out to make me fortun. In course, all 
our neighbours were as kind to me as poor folks allus is to one 
another when there’s any trouble goin’, an’ knowin’ I’d not 
been used to fend fur mysel’, they came in an’ about wi’ all 
manner of suggestin’ an’ services. Mother had bin in a 
buryin’ club, so there was no difficulties about the funeral, 
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but when we'd paid the few little bills there wasn’t more ’an 
enough fur to rig me out and send me off to the big city. I 
should ’ a bin jist dead broke if it hadn’t bin fur the neigh- 
bours as gie me a few coppers to put in me pocket. Well, 
the day came fur me to say good-bye to me native land an’ 
start out fur the unknown, an’ the partin’ were a bitter one. 
In course I felt leavin’ the land 0’ me birth, an’ the grave 0’ 
me mother, an’ besides, I were sorry to bid farewell to some 
o’ the neighbours, an’ specially to little Jill as lived next 
door. Still I were but alad o’ twelve, an’ in the midst o’ my 
sorrer were greatly tuck up wi’ the thought o’ visitin’ 
Lunnon, as is only natural. To be sure, little Jill’s kind- 
ness in perwidin’ two oranges an’a currant cake fur the 
journey nearly upset me at the last, but I got fairly started, 
and then I were all right. We'd no station in our village, so 
I got the carrier, as were a real kind-hearted man, to gie me 
a lift fur the ten miles, an’ then I-could walk the rest o’ the 
way quite easy. 

Then come the journey. I'd niver been i’ the train before, 
an’ my word, wasn’t I delighted. How we spinned through 
the country! It were fine, an’ I felt mighty important, I 
can tell you, an’ kep’ me ticket in me hand fur fear o’ losin’ 
of it. The journey from our place were awkward, bein’ 
’eross country like, an’ the railway man in corduroy pants 
told me as I should have many changes afore I reached the 
big city. But what did I care? Why, it were “all the 
more fun,” says I, larfin’. The furst stoppage were at a 
wayside station, an’ here they bellers, ‘Change fur the 
south, change fur the south.” J were goin’ south, soI gets 
out, an’ enquirin’ my way eager, was shoved in great ’aste 
into the train on the other side of the road, fur we’d only a few 
minits to stop.. Of we went again—whiz, whiz, through 
the air, an’ me as comforble as-could be, up in one corner 0” 
thecarriage. By this time I were gettin’ hungry, and were 
right glad o’ dear little Jill’s currant cake, though it nearly 
choked me in the eatin’, for why I couldn’t ’zactly say! Then 
I were ever so thirsty, and the dear little soul’s oranges 
didn’t quench the thirst neither, fur the dust in the carriage 
nearly choked me. It were not long, however, before we 
reached another station, where I had to change agen. 
This time it were a right busy place too, sich a place as I’d 
never set eyes on afore, an’ I was told we'd wait here ’alf an’ 
hour. “Now there’s time to look round a bit,” says I, 
an’ havin’ no luggage it were easy done. 

What a strange sight to see so many people together. 
Why they come bouncin’ up agen me ’twas hard to tell, an’ 
T sez, “ Tell ye what, these town folk’ull have to come to our 
Castlebridge to learn manners,” for they didn’t even stop to 
beg pardin’.. I never see’d such rude folk i’ me life afore, 
Everybody, too, seemed in a precious ’urry, an’ if it hadn’t 
been that I inquired of every railway man in corduroy pants 
as I see, I'd certain have lost SEVEE - 

While lookin’ about, ’ere an’ there, I see a big notice up, 
an’ on it were writ “ ipsévechmionts,” in large letters. - 

“Travellin’s thirsty work,” says I, “an’ the neighbours’ 
coppers burns in me pocket, A glass o’ ginger-pop would 
be right welcome.” With that I sallies off into the refresh- 
ment saloon, as they calls it, an’ says to the servin’ lady, 
“ What ’ull ye take fur a bottle o’ prime ginger-pop? ” 

“Ginger-pop!” she exclaims, wi’ that nasty curl o’ the lip 


as I can’t a-bear to see in a woman, “ Ginger-pop! why we_ 


don’t keep such a thing! but we keep ginger-beer at four- 
pence a bottle, and lemonade at sixpence.” “As she said this, 
the young person stared hard at me, an’ I blushed deeply, bein’ 
ashamed that she should discover as I were country bred. 


“ Fourpence a bottle and sixpence!” repeated I in ’maze-" 


ment, “why, we never pays more than a penny at Castle- 
bridge, and it can be got fur a halfpenny.” 


The young person, who seemed ina ’urry, said as she 


didn’t know nothin’ ’bout Castlebridge prices, an’ ’er busi- 
ness was to sell drinks at town rates, an’ not bother her 
head ’bout little trumpery villages; besides, ginger beer at 
such a price as a halfpenny couldn’ i be soot 

I begged her pardin’, and politely contamina her, , sticky’ 
up fur ‘Castlebridge drinks as well as I could, though still 
blushin,’ that she should see I were country bred. She 
seemed very impatient, an’ I thought very curt, an’ she was 
movin’ on to serve another customer when I spoke agen. 

“To tell you the truth, miss, I’ve only got fourpence, an’ 
as there’s still many miles o’ travelling before me, I daresn’t 
spend it all lest I should be thirsty agen. Now what must 
Ido?” 

She seemed a bit more agreeabler after I'd told ’er this, 
an’ she ses— - 

“Why not have half a pint o’ bitter beer, that'll only cost 
you tuppence.” 

I hesitated a moment, fur mother an’ I’d bin strong tee- 
totallers as long as I could remember, allus bein’ satisfied 
wi’ home-made herb beer, which were as fine as you could 
wish. Still, I argied I was now becomin’ a man, an’ even in 


our village men allus drank beer with-the exception o’ one 


or two of em. It’s time fur me to play the man thinks I, so 
I says— 

“Tl have half a pint, if you please, miss,” and ’ere I lays 
down me tuppence on the counter. 

In a moment the young person had drawed me a glass 0’ 
sparklin’ ale, wi’ a white froth all over the top, an’ I drank 
it off quick. It were rather bitterer than I had bargained 
fur, but it squenched me thirst, an’ I wouldn’t fur a moment 
let the young person see as I didn’t quite “ cotton to it,” as 
the saying is. 

After this I left the bar, an’ after many inquiries, I tuk 
me place in the Lunnon train. 
fortable in my inside, fur the thought as mother wouldn’t 
like my action rather discomposed me. However, I tried to 
forget, an’ was soon tuk up wi’ watching the people hurryin’ 
and bustlin’ about. By-an’-by things looked a bit strange, 
fur folks was walkin’ up an’ down in couples, just as if they 
was twins, an’ several of ’em seemed upside down, yet 
nobody made any remark, 

“Tm ’fraid something’s comin’ over my sight, sir,” ses I 


to a gentleman opposite, who seemed to be starin’ at me 


very rudely. 

“J think something’s got into your head, boy,” he replies, 
very stern-like, 

I made no reply to this remark, fur I remembered the 
beer, an’ thought perhaps he were ’bout right in what he 
said, an’ when the train started I fell asleep, an’ never woked 
till-we got into Lunnon. 

(To be continued ) 
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‘We will journey on.” 
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HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


HINES FOR _- MOTHERS, 


Puatn tailor-made dresses.are still very much worn, and are 
suitable for autumn wear. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that these garments do not always emanate from the 
tailor’s establishment. We have seen many such~ dresses 
home-made, which’ reflected great credit on the worker. 
Still, some skill is required, for there are no puffs or pleats 
to hide the defects. 

Cheviot cloth is the material generally used for this style. 
It can be obtained in, a variety~of narrow-striped and 
plaid patterns, the latter being’ of small check design, and 
mostly of tan, brown, blue, or black on a*yellowish' white 
ground, while in the striped patterns every new. grey or 
brown shade is represented. . For useful wear in all weathers 
there is nothing like the estamine serge, We lately saw a 
very stylish dress made in 
red and blue serge. The 
skirt was laid in’ large 
double box-pleats, and be- 
tween each set of pleats a 
panel of red serge was in- 
serted, This was completely 
covered with a blue braiding 
in diamond pattern. ~ The 
body had loose jacket fronts 
faced with red, while the 
waistcoat was composed of 
a V-shaped ‘stomacher. of 
red with pleats of the blue ~ 
on either side, The full 
sleeve was set into a. cuff 
of the red, braided, as was 
also the eollar: 

Princess dresses are be- 
coming . very fashionable, 
and. are. most. suitable. for 
slim figures. 

Velvet is much em- 
ployed for trimming heavy 
materials, as is also rich 
striped corded ribbon often 
finished off with small silk tags. 

Waistbands are not much used, nor are they necessary, 
now that the dress-body is slipped under the skirt or hooked 
or s2wn to the breadths of the upper skirt, and the small 
skirt band replaced by a piping. 

In Paris, ladies are wearing trains of long or short dimen- 
sions, and the fashion is gradually being adopted in this 
country. The upper breadths of the sxirt only are trained, 
and the front of the skirt is so long as to conceal the feet, 
‘This style is so inconvenient and extravagant that we do not 
think that many of our readers will adopt it. Surely most 
of us have too.good taste to allow our dregs skirts to sweep 
in graceful (?) folds over dusty roads and damp pavements, 


No. 29. 


USEFUL PATTERNS, 


No, 29. This illustration shows a very nice design for a 
girl’s dress, which can be made in serge or cashmere. The 
foundation skirt is about three-quarters of a yard long, and 
one and three-quarter yards wide. 
over this is about three yards wide, and has a hem three 
inches deep at the bottom, while the top is mounted on the 
bodice partly with gathers, and partly with pleats. The 
body is made over a fitting foundation, and is laid in pleats 


The skirt which falls | 


| the same colour 
jas the stuff, 
| and about two 


at the back, 
where it but- 
tons. \ In front 
the stuff is 
pleated back 
to.allow a 
stomacher of 
velvet to be 
seen, and is also 
gathered on the 
shoulder. The 
full sleeve 
finishes with a 
cuff of velvet 
four inches 
deep, and the 
stand-up collar 
is also of velvet, 
The waistband 
and bows at 
the back are of 
moiré ribbon, 


inches wide, 
No. 30 shows a design suitable fora girl from six to ten 
years of age, It is dxtrdtnaly simple, the: ‘plain, tnoktd skirt 
being gather ed and set on the body. ° 
The full bodice is gathered ‘four times over thick: ord | at 
the back of the neck’ opening, on the shoulder, and in front 
like a yoke ; at the lower edge it is laid'in four pleats on 
each side, meeting in the middle, — “Ac braiding “finishes 
hee ti ~the- stand-up collar, 
cuffs, and also the 
bottom of the skirt; 
while .a waistband 
hides the Jom a 
body and skirt. | 
“No. 3k is a hachul 
patter for a little 
boy’s morning pina- 
fore, which can be 
made’ in’ coloured 
zephyr print or 
holland, The front 
‘is gathered ‘and: set 
~ into-a-pointed yoke, 
while the back has 
a straight yoke. The 
gathers at the waist 
are secured with a 
piece of tape, and 
are 
narrow band which fastens the pinafore at thé back, A 


No. 31; 


small'sleeve edged with lace finishes the armhole, ‘The neck 


; . 


has a wider piece of lace turned downw ards. } 

Flat patterns can be supplied, Nos. 29 and 80, 63d. “eadh } ; 
No. 31, 43d, Address, “ F.F. Pattern,” 9, Paternoster Row, 
i onton & e : 


2) 


; , Bt 
A Sivpre Remepy For A CoLp ON THE Curst—For a 


cold on the chest there is said to be no better specific for most 


persons than well-boiled or roasted onions. They may not 


agree with every one, but to persons with good digestion they © 


will be found to be a most excellent remedy for a cough. 


jomed by a 


| 


“Allan-and Evelyn passed out just before them.” - 


MRS. LUPTON’S LODGINGS. 


BY LAURA M, LANE, 
Author of * Living it Down,” ‘My Lady Di,’ “ My Sister's Keeper,” “ Heroes of Every-day Life,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ah: 


Mrs. SEYMOUR ‘came ip: to London in a perfect, flutter of 


nervous. terror, feeling sure that her daughter had fallen 
into’ the clutches of some* ‘ designing villain” and that 


misery would be the result: 
But designing villains are not in the habit of troubling 


themselves about penniless girls, however fascinating the 


261, 


THE WEEKLY BILLS. 


latter. may be,-and when Mrs. Seymour had talked with 
Allan, and had learned his history from Mrs. Burnett ; 
when she had discovered that. his social position. was 
satisfactory, his. character blameless, and ‘his — pros- 
pects. good, although not brilliant, she “changed. her 
tune,” took Allan to her heart, and declared that of 
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all men he was the son-in-law she most desired. 

And so fortune may be said to have begun to smile upon 
Allan, both as an author and a lover. 

But instead of being unduly elated by this new prosperity, 
Allan was humbled by it, and he told himself that it was 
more, far more, than he deserved. For he had not “turned 
to God” in his trouble, and John’s words, “ Perhaps it was 
just His loving way of drawing you closer to Him,” had 
found no echo in his heart. 

But. joy was teaching Allan to dedicate himself more 
heartily to the King’s service than he had ever done before. 

Mrs. Lupton sympathised heartily with the lovers, and 
rejoiced over the fact that they had found her lodging- 
house the shortest cut to absolute bliss! But although she 
felt a great deal she said but little. She had grown strangely 
quiet during the past few weeks. 

Her husband’s state of health necessitated constant atten- 
tion ; and after cooking, tending, answering bells, and gener- 
ally keeping the machinery of her house going smoothly 
all the day, it was almost beyond the power of. human en- 
durance to sit up at night as well. 

As is often the case with persons whose nerves are highly 
strung, Catherine’s weariness often found vent ina fit of 
irritability. ‘Sometimes “the girl” was the sufferer, some- 
times the lodgers; but usually John was the victim, and, 
as we have already seen, he was well satisfied to play the 
part of “safety-valve.” 

But, on one fine day, it fell to Allan’s lot to experience 
what is popularly known as “ the rough end of her tongue.” 

Now, it may readily be conceived that, Allan being in the 
receipt of a fair income, Mrs. Lupton-no longer felt called on 
to supply her lodger with the necessaries of life at a fancy 
figure. But Allan, who hoped to marry in the course of 
the following year, and was anxious to have money for fur- 
nishing, resented the increase in the weekly total,.and re- 
solved to speak his mind. 

This resolve took shape on a day when Mrs. Lupton was 


feeling unusually worried and nervous, ready to “snap at | 


any one,” as she herself would have expressed it. She had 
sat up half the night with her ailing husband, and the bill 
which was causing Allan so much displeasure had been 
made out in the small hours of the morning,. 

“Tt seems to me that. provisions are much dearer than 
they used to be,” Allan began, diplomatically ; “how do you 
account for that, Mrs. Lupton? ” 

“J don’t account for it af all; I don’t see that anything 
is dearer,” Mrs. Lupton returned, snappishly. 

“ How is it, then, that my weekly bills have nearly doubled 
during the past few weeks?” Allan inquired sarcastically ; 
“perhaps you can account for that, Mrs. Lupton ?” 

The tone, more than the words, stung Mrs. Lupton to the 
quick. She bounced out of the room, saying, as she banged 
the door behind her: 

“Tf you're not satisfied you’d better give notice to quit, 
I can fill up your room to-morrow.” 

Allan walked to the door, and as his irate landlady was 
marching down the staircase, he put his head over the ban- 
nisters and said with dignity: 

“ Very well, Mrs. Lupton; let it be understood that I leave 
your house this day week.” 

He was annoyed that this rupture should have taken 
place, for it obliged him to leave the roof that sheltered 
Evelyn’s head ; but there was no help for it. The woman’s 
insolence was past bearing. It was his-clear duty to give 
her a lesson, Ah, these London landladies! They were ‘all 
alike! <A crafty, rapacious set. 
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He hastened to pour his grievances into Evelyn’s ear, and, 
such\is the ingratitude of young persons when they are “in 


love,” ‘that, although Mrs. Lupton had been as good as a © 


mother to her, she did not hesitate to apply the epithet 


““ shameful ” to her conduct towards Allan. 


John was the next recipient of Allan’s woes. 

“Tm going to turn out of these diggings,” he remarked, 
casting a rueful glance around the cosy little room. 
an awful nuisance, but it’s got to be done, That woman is 
cheating me right and left.” 


It was well for Allan that he could not see the expression © 


called forth on John’s face by the above remark. 

“T haven’t cared to notice little slips from time to time,” 
Allan went on, confidentially,‘ but it’s really getting too bad 
now; j why, my bills are just double what they were last 

ear.’ 
. “T should rather shee they are,” thought John to him- 
self. Then he added, aloud, “ Would you mind showing me 
one of them ?” 

“Oh no, here’s a batch of receipts. Now, just look here. 
Ill take the first week in January. Total 15s. 8d. First 
week in February—look—lé6s, 4d., and in March only 
12s, 3d.!” a 

“Let me see, rent, 5s.; firing, 1s.; seven breakfasts (3d. 
each), 1s. 9d.; seven suppers (at 6d. each), 3s. 6d.; six 
sandwiches, 6d.; attendance and lamp, 6d.; total, 12s. 3d. 
Yes, it’s all clear enough,” remarked John, sententiously. 

Yes it was all clear—clear as daylight to him! How could 
the young fellow be so perverse, so foolish, so ignorantly 
blind ! 

““T wish I could keep house like that,” he went on, grimly. 
“Firing, 1s. per week. Why, half a ton of coal would see 
me through the winter. I suppose you never lighted your 
fire but in the evening P ” 

“No, I always had a fire in the morning, and sometimes 
it was kept up all day,” Allan answered, confusedly. 

John’s scrutiny of the bill made him feel a little uncom- 
fortable, somehow. ; 

“ And the suppers at 6d. I suppose they were just tea 
and bread and butter ?” John went on, eyeing Allan coldly. 


“No, they were square meals—cold meat, you know, and | 


eggs . and cocoa,” Allan said, reddening. “ Why, 
what do you look at me like that for, Penfold? Anyone 
would think that I had been committing a robbery.” 

And so vou have,” said John, exploding suddenly. 
(These quiet men are uncommonly like gunpowder, which 
is silent enough till the lighted fuse is applied.) ‘You have 
been robbing a woman of her good name—calling her a 
cheat when she’s been showering benefits upon you—when 
your own blood relation turned his back upon you. Could 
any man in his senses believe that a room like this could be 
rented for five shillings a week, or that coal fires could be 
kept up for a shilling! And meat suppers sixpence a-piece, 
and. sandwiches—J’ve seen them—great slices of bread and 


butter, with a good cut of roast beef inside—sandwiches at 


a penny a-piece. Why, its PRE—POSTEROUS!” 

John drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and pro- 
ceeded to mop his face, exhausted by his own burst of 
eloquence. Allan looked fairly dazed and bewildered. He 
stammered out, as though in self-defence: 


know.” 

“No, he didn’t. 
Look here.” 
extracted therefrom an envelope. 


It was Mrs. Lupton who sent it to you. 


“Tt’sa 


Se Se ee 


“My uncle’ did help-me, Penfold. He-sent me £5, you : 


John drew a letter-case from his pocket, and ~ 
“ Look—I’ve kept my 
rough copy. J wrote the note, and J directed the envelope — 


al aie ae 


Tey 


i i eal 


“ 
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in a lawyer-looking hand. Mrs. Lupton sent it anony- 
mously to : to save your pride and enable you to 
keep going a little longer. A pretty return you are making 
for hee goodness to you! - Good evening.” 

Allan sank back in his chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. Never in his life had he felt so humiliated. 

As John’s trembling fingers were fumbling with the door- 
handle, Allan rose and said huskily : 

“Take me to her. I must see her to-night.” 

Tears were standing in his blue eyes, and his handsome, 
boyish face was flushed with emotion. 

John understood him at once. Without uttering a word 
he Jed the way to the basement. 

Mrs. Lupton, very tired and cross, was re-making some 
melted butter for a fidgety lodger, whose ideal of cooking 
had never yet been attained by any chef de cuisine, whether 
French or English! 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” she asked, sharply, as 
John and Allan made their appearance in the doorway. 

“T have come to ask you to forgive me, Mrs. Lupton,” 
Allan said, in his clear, ringing voice, “ Words cannot ex- 
press how sorry and ashamed I am. I was a blind fool— 
till—till—Mr. Penfold opened my eyes, and 


“There, there, there, that’s quite enough,” Mrs. Lupton 


struck in, hastily. “‘There’s no time for sentiment in alodg- 
ing-house, especially when I’ve got Mr. Clarkson’s melted 
butter on my mind. Andas for you, John, youre a regular 
sieve, and I'll never trust you with a secret again as long 
as I live. Talk of women being gossips, I’m sure men are 
a thousand times worse.” 


CHAPTER X. 
SUNDAY EVENING. 


Wuew John made his appearance on the foliowing evening, 
he fully expected to be “hauled over the coals” (as he 
would have expressed it) on account of his gossiping pro- 
pensities. 

But other matters were engrossing Mrs. Lupton’s thoughts. 
Her husband had taken a turn for the worse, and the doctor 
had warned her that the end was not far off. 

“You must let me stay with you; yes, you must. I 
shall sit up with him to-night,” John said, firmly. 

And Mrs. Lupton was too worn out to be able to say him nay. 
She declined to take any rest herself, but she derived great 
comfort and help from the moral support of John’s presence. 

About five in the morning, Henry Lupton fell into a 


heavy sleep. 
And from this slumber he never awoke. 
* * * * * 


At breakfast-time the lodgers learned that their landlady’s 
invalid husband had passed ¢ away in the night. 

Evelyn, her eyes red with weeping, thinking how terrible 
~ it would be to part with Allan and live on long, dreary days 
alone, came creeping down the kitchen stairs to offer a 
' pathy and consolation to the bereaved woman. 

But there was something in Mrs. Lupton’s face that 
caused the words to die on her lips. 

“ Had she really loved her husband ? ” Evelyn wondered. 

Ah, yes! Catherine had given to Henry Lupton the first ar- 
dent tomes of her young heart, but this had -been cruelly 
quenched. She had learned, by bitter experience, all that 
falls to the lot of a woman who has for her husband—a 
gambler and,a drunkard. 

And yet there were tender fibres in Catherine’s- heart 
which the sight of the face lying still on the pillow caused 
to vibrate with passionate pain, 


} 


Oh, what a wife she would have made him! how she would 
have slaved and toiled! and how light the burden of poverty 
would have been if only love and respect had endured to the 
end! 

* * * * * 

The days wore on. Thelodgers grew accustomed to their 
landlady’s black dress, and ceased to think it incumbent on 
them to hush their voices when she came into the room. 
Indeed, they were secretly thankful that she “took it so ” 
well,” and that her sorrow did not manifest itself in the 
unpleasant form of—neglecting the cooking. 

Yes. Mrs. Lupton “took it well,” as the saying is; but 
in the depth of her heart she reproached herself that she 
could not mourn her husband’s death as another woman 
might have done. 

The months flew by. Spring had melted into summer, 
and summer into winter, and now summer was once more at 
the door. 

More than a year had passed away since Henry Lupton’s 
death, and it had almost slipped the recollection of the 
lodgers. Even Evelyn had ceased to give it a thought, 
for her mind was too full of another event—that event 
which Walter Savage Landor has declared to be more solemn 
than death itseli—namely, marriage. 

The wedding was to take place on the 20th of July. 

Mrs. Lupton, in spite of* her avowed disbelief in love and 
romance, could not refrain from displaying a fair amount of 
womanly interest in Evelyn’s wedding preparations, and 
many were the consultations they held over the respective 
merits of fabrics, which, although “ cheap,” were not “ nasty.” 
The young couple were not going to leave the lodging-house 
that had brought them so much bliss—at all events for 
the first winter—and Mrs. Lupton looked forward to im- 
parting many valuable domestic secrets to the young wife 
during that period. 

Meanwhile, Allan and Evelyn worked at their respective 
callings, feeling their toil lightened and sweetened by their 
mutual love and trust. For that there is some drudgery, 
even in the most congenial work, cannot be denied. 

There are days when neither pen nor brush will respond 
to the idea conceived in the worker’s brain, and the pursuit 
of the ideal becomes something akin to anguish. 

It seemed to this foolish young couple that, in the golden 
future, when they should walk through life hand in hand, 
these days of dryness and dulness would be unknown, 
and that love would inspire their art with newer and fairer 
conceptions than they had ever known before. 

It wanted only a month to the wedding day: Allan and 
Evelyn had set out to attend the evening service in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey, and Mrs. Lupton sat irresolute, 
wondering whether she might or might not venture to leave 
the house under Sarah’s guardianship and go off by herself 
to church. In the midst of these cogitations, John made 
his appearance. 

“Why, John, how smart you look—a flower in your button- 
hole! Well, T declare! ” 

John flushed to the roots of his hair. He answered quietly: 

“Flowers are never out of place, Catherine. They suit 
all seasons! Icame to see if I couldn’t persuade you to 
come with me to the Abbey. It’s a lovely evening.” 

This invitation decided Mrs. Lupton to resign’ house, 
furniture, and lodgers to their fate, and to accompany her 
old friend to church. 

As she tied on her black bonnet, she wondered to herself 
what would have become of her if John hadn't been so good 
always—if John hadn’t soothed and comforted her, and 
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brought out the little kindliness which was left in her. She 
had felt herself growing harder and harder—all her innate 
tenderness drying up, and her heart changing tostone. But 
John had saved her. 
Mrs. Lupton returned thanks to God for the great gift of 
this good man’s friendship. 

Crowds of worshippers were pouring into the Abbey as 
John and Catherine entered the gateway. The nave was 
already filled with a vast congregation. They found two 
vacant chairs behind a pillar, and seated themselves as the 
notes of the organ began to peal down the aisles, and the 
clergy and the choi took their places. 

Catherine felt strangely happy as the well-known words 
of the church service fell on her ear—and as the sweet song 
and solemn chant of the choir rose as the song of birds to 
the height of the “ fretted vault,” 

The sermon that followed was on the text: 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness. e 

Every word sank into Catherine’s heart. Looking back 
on her life, she realised that all her mistakes, all her “suffers 
ings had sprung from the fact that she had put the “ other 
things” before the service of the King. Sweet, contrite 
tears filled her eyes. Oh! if she could only begin her life 
over again, how differently she would act! 

For, with all her heart and soul, Catherine was seeking 
“the kingdom” now ! 

When the service was over John motioned to her to re- 
main seated, and accordingly they waited till the great mass 
of the congregation had passed out of the doorway. It was 
a striking scene—the waves of moving forms slowly sweeping 
onwards, the long vistas of lighted lamps illuminating the 
pointed archways, the monuments gleaming white through 
the shadow, while over all brooded asa living presence the 
full, deep tones of the organ giving forth one of Handel's 
masterpieces. 

Catherine sat in a silent.trance of happiness. Her hands 
were folded on her lap—the expression of her face was 
almost ecstatic. 

Then John touched her shoulder, and with a little start she 
-eame back to the world of realities, the world of lodgers, and 
of much ringing of the area bell. She rose, and followed John 
down the aisle: Allan and Evelyn passed out just before them. 

Evelyn’s hand was. resting within her lover’s arm; her 
face raised to his—lighted by the light of love, and touched 
to deeper earnestness by the solemnity of the recent service— 
seemed fairer than ever in Mrs. Lupton’s eyes. 

“She looks happy, aeese she?” Catherine said, stifling 
a little sigh. 

They were out on the ect now, and could speak 
freely. 


“'There’s a deal of happiness in:life if we only know where | 


‘to look for it,” John answered, slowly. ‘ There’s always 
’ .something—there’s sunshine and flowers, or there’s children’s 
“voices, Or ‘there’ s somebody that’s got a pleas smile, Life 
-is not “ail sadness, Catherine.” 
The last words were uttered in a tone of indescribable 
tenderness. Mrs. Lupton made no reply. 
“There, look at that, now. Isn’t that enough to make aman 
feel happy ?” John went on, waving hishand towards the bridge. 
The sky was all aglow with sunset lights, and the windows 
seemed to flash fire, The Houses of Parliament, the buildings 
forming St. Thomas’ Hospital, the long rows of trees on the 
Embankment, stood out clearly in the strong evening glow. 
Even the muddy waters of the Thames caught the reflection 
of the sky, and east back patches of gleaming colour through 
which the steam-boats glided as if in a land of enchantment. 


| John said, gently. 


And from the depth of her heart, 


“Let’s take a turn along the Embankment, Catherine,” 
= “See, Mr. Allan and Miss’ Seymour are 
showing us the way.” 

In the gloaming, the figures of the young lovers could be 
seen leaning over “the parapet watching the flow of the river, 
and talking—who could doubt it ?—of the golden future which 
stretched before them. The most unobservant passer-by 
could not have failed to mark on Allan’s face the glow of 
the love filling his heart for the girl by his side. 

And yet—and yet—there was a look on John’s face which 
spoke of a feeling that was deeper, tenderer than any that 
the young man could ever know. For it had borne the test 
of long waiting and the discipline of years of grief. 

(Continued on page 177.) 
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THERE is always an interest attaching to pictures of Eastern 
life, and more especially, perhaps, to illustrations of domestic 
life in Palestine, where things have moved so slowly during 
the past eighteen hundred. years, that social customs and 
ways of living remain very much as they were in the days 
when our Lord “went about doing good” amongst the 
people, Our picture of an Eastern shoemaker’s shop should, 
we think, have a special, interest from the fact that it may 
have a just such a place that supplied coverings for the 
Saviour’s feet when He walked the streets and lanes of 
Palestine’s cities and villages. 

Compared with his English brother craftsman, the Hastern 
shoemaker must have a very easy time of it. In a land 
where roominess of attire is essential on account of the 
heat, a boot or shoe with any pretension of fitting the foot 
of the wearer is unthought of. So long as the shoe contains 
space and to spare for the foot, nothing further is desired, 
and our Eastern friend is never ‘troubled with complainings 
from his lady customers that his shoes are “ miles too big re 
for them. 

The better class of shoes are made principally of Tent 
leather. Properly tanned, and dyed yellow, according. to 
the fancy of the Hasterns, this prepared goat-skin, with its 
crinkly surface, presents an appearance by no means to be 
despised. Out-door boots for ladies are frequently 1 made of 
this leather throughout—soles as well as uppers. _ They 8 some- 
what resemble our short Wellingtons. A pair of them are to 
be seen hanging up at the right side of our illustration, It 
cannot be said that the fairer half of the inhabitants of the 
East present a very elegant appearance as they shamble 
along shrouded in their white cotton wraps, with their feet 
thrust half-way into their yellow boots, gracefully and pain- 
fully pointed at the toes. . 

There is another and more substantial kind of shoe,’ ‘also 
made of yellow-dyed leather, which has a solid sole, and is 
therefore, we should imagine, much more comfortable to 
wear. This variety might not satisfy Western fastidiousness, 
inasmuch as the uppers are made to fit close to the sole, 
without the little Zedge to which we are accustomed in our 
welted shoes. But there are other specimens of Eastern 
shoes which have the uppers attached to the soles sg in 
the same way as ours are. 

The foot-covering for the Eastern villager or colnniget 
is made of brown tanned goat-skin and’ uncured camel-skin 
—the former used for the uppers and the latter for the soles. 
The workmanship of these country shoes is so rough that 
frequently the camel-hair may be seen still adhering to the 
leather on the soles! It is muss | to imagine that ie effect ey e. 


FOURPENCE A BOTTLE! 


water on these camel-skin soles would be to render them soft 


and pliant as a soaked wash-leather: “In°order to prévent’ 


such a calamity, our Eastern Hobbs, with the spirit-of true 
philosophy, walks barefoot over wet’ places, with his camel- 
skins tucked comfortably under his arm. 

In the case of more expensive country shoes, the soles are 
made of the skin of the dugong, caught in the Red Sea. It 
is this skin which is supposed by some tobe the badger’s 
skin spoken of in the Old Testament as-forming the outer 
covering of the Tabernacle of the Israelites. 
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FOURPENCE A BOTTLE|! 
~~" By ANNIE’M. YouNG, °°" 
Author of “ Little Pilgrims,” “ In Pawn,” ete. 
(Continued) 
Wuen the train got to Lunnon,..the shouting of the 
porters and cabbies, and. the rattle of the luggage roused 
me. Rubbin’ me eyes I ses to me fellow-passengers— 
' “Ts this Lunnon town, please?” 
“Yes,” ses they; whereupon I jumps out very quick an’ 
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looks eagerly ’bout the station, runnin’ the risk of bein’ very 
near run over by them waggin-loads o’ luggage, as allus 
seemed to foller me about. By this time I’d a splittin’ 
headache, an’ what were worse I were terrible thirsty, an’ 
longin’ fur more beer, which seemed to me very strange, 
seein’ as I hadn’t tuk to it much at the time. However, 
such a wishin’ came over me that I went into the re- 
freshment place an’ ordered another glass o’ bitter quite 
grand like. I drank this off wi’ a bitter relish, an’ then 
inquired the way to Kentish Town, where my uncle lived. 
They told me it were a goodish step, an’ I'd best take the 
‘bus; but bless you, I’d not a fardin’ to pay fur the ride, 
so I started to walk. By-an’-by the same giddy feelin’ 
came over me as I went along, an’ I was ’bliged to set 
down on a doorstep. “It were silly o’ me,” I ses to 
myself, “to take that beer, but J thought to accustom 
mysel’ to it, an’ now this queer feelin’ has tuk me agen, 
but worser.” 

“What are you doin’ here ?” says a sharp voice; “ you be 
off, sir, or I’ll soon let you know.” 

And I looked up to see what seemed like two bobbies 
standin’ over me, but reely it were only one. 

“T can’t move, please, sir,” ses I; and as-I spoke he shook 
me roughly an’ helped me along, a small crowd follerin’ 
behind. I were not so fur gone but that I could under- 
‘stand I were attractin’ attention, but once in the perlice 
station I fell asleep in the cell, an’ did not wake fur two 
hours, 

When I cum to mysel’ I heard the door unlocked, an’ saw 
a bobby walk in. Now I understood my position, un’ were 
as ’shamed as I could be. 

“Do let me off, sir, this time!” pleaded I, “an’ I'll 
never drink beer no more, ’pon my honour.” And the 
bobby seein’ I were country bred, an’ unused to big town 
ways, ses, ‘ Well, I'll let you off this time, but never let 
me ketch you at it agen.” 

With that I thanked him, an’ havin’ slep’ myself sober, 
made my way to Kentish Town, where I soon found me 
uncle, an’ was received in a right royal manner. Some- 
how I couldn’t face to tell him o’ my bad doin’s, fur he, 
bein’ a strict man, might a turned me out o’ house an’ 
home, but I never give way to temptation o’ that sort 
since, and now I allus says to my own lads, “It isn’t 
likely as I’ll ever have influence wi’ the railway company 
mysel’, but you, as is well edicated, may rise to good 
positions some days, an’ then I hopes as you'll bear your 
father’s fall in mind. Seems to me teetotallers goes to 
work at wrong end. We thinka lot o’ doctors as cures 
complaints, but we think more o’ them as keeps ’em off. 
The proverb ses, ‘Prevention is better nor cure,’ an’ it 
were fur better that teetotals should take the temptation 
out o’ the way o’ lads than reclaim -’em after they’ve 
become drunkards. It’s a downright shame as teetotal 
drinks should be so dear i’ the railway stations an’ beer so 


cheap, an’ some agitation did ought to be got up ‘bout it. . 


It may seem a difficult matter, but there’s many a difficult 
matter as has been mended afore this, and I’ve no patience 
wi’ them feeble-hearted folks as don’t go to work ina manly 
way to benefit the cause in which they’s interested. Agitate, 
ses I, an’ don’t be satisfied till you’ve gained your p’int.” 


Ler every man be occupied, and occupied in the highest 
employment of which his nature is capable, and die with the 
consciousness that he has done his best.—Sydney Smith. 

Tue thought of God fills meso full of life that I want to 
go and do something for everybody.— George Macdonald. 


A MEMORY. 


A\ DEAR old saint, with whitened, snowy hair, 
And brow as calm as summer’s placid sea, 

Jilum’d full oft with loving smiles and rare, 
Lighting her face with heaven’s felicity. 


Her dim old eyes reflect the glory’s shine, 
That now and then in visions bright she sees; 
Her hands are clasped in prayer to God divine, 
Prayer that is whispered forth upon the breeze, 


As, basking in the summer sun, she sits 
In her own chair beside the window-seat, 
And ever and anon she knits and knits 
Wee socks that go to warm the children’s feet. 


Beside her, on a table near at hand, 

Are laid her Bible and what things she needs, 
While by her chair I see a maiden stand, 

Close pressed to “ dear old auntie,” as she reads, 


’Tis thus I see that dear old saint to-day, 
- But only with imagination’s eye, 
For she has left the long-trod earthly way— 
Her Lord has called His servant home on high, 


Yet doth the fragrance of her life remain 

To help my upward toil to realms more blest; 
Oh may I follow till I, too, attain 

Heaven’s benediction, and eternal rest. D. 
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BOSHAM: 
An Artist’s JOTTINGS. 
BY W. RAINEY. 


For old-world customs and primitive simplicity commend 
me to the county of Sussex. Considering its proximity to 
the metropolis, it is strange that Sussex is so little explored 
by lovers of the picturesque: truly Brighton, Hastings, 
Eastbourne, and other watering-places on the Sussex coast 
are as much big London’s playgrounds as Hyde Park or St. 
James's; but very little is known of the beauty of its out- 
of-the-way corners, its wild woodland scenery, sedgy streams 
and quaint villages. 

About four miles from the cathedral town of Chichester, 
on an arm of the sea, stands Bosham, a place once known to 
fame. The country around, except where the undulating 
lines of the South Downs stretch, is flat, but still not want- 
ing in characteristic beauty. 

Our first experience of Bosham affords an illustration of 
the primitive life of untrodden Sussex. We landed there on 
a Saturday evening in the month of August: the sun was 
setting as we walked along the sea-walk, past the picturesque 
old mill towards the cottage that we were to make our 
abode. After a hearty tea we were warned by our good 
landlady that if we wanted anything in the shape of meat 
for our Sunday’s dinner we must bestir ourselves; for 
though in the past Bosham could boast a King Canute and 
a King Harold, yet in these degenerate days it does not 
possess so much asa butcher. A flying visit, however, is 
paid by one of these gentlemen twice a week, and Saturday 
evening is one of his times of visitation. 

Our landlady informed us that probably he was still in the 
place, and if we made haste we might catch him; otherwise 
we should have to go meatless until the following Wednesday. 

Nineteenth-century refinements have not quite eradicated 
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our carnivorous instincts, so we bustled off through unknown 
streets and dark gullies in search of the butcher. We had 
stumbled along for some time, now and then inquiring our 
way of a fisher-lad, till at last we came to an old shed or 
net house, washed by the rising tide. A light streamed 
from the. open door, at which stood a small knot cf people, 
and the sound of voices came from within ; a dog rushed out 
to meet us, barking furiously about our legs—however, he 
was beaten off, and we entered the shed. We found seven 
or eight women, who, like ourselves, had come to get some- 
thing for Sunday’s dinner; in their midst stood the sturdy 
butcher slashing at a mass of cow-beef which lay before him 
on a block, whilst at his feet lay lumps, without form or 
comeliness, of the same material. In front of the butcher, 
who looked for all the world like an executioner, stood a 
fisher-boy with a tallow-candle flaring and guttering in each 
hana. 

In spite of the ghastly appearance of the whole scene we 
found the man of flesh a jocular fellow, and were much 
amused at the good-tempered but arbitrary manner in which 
he treated his customers. On one good woman asking for 
“Two shillings’ worth of beef and no fat,” he replied, 
“Nonsense! fat’s good for you, you must have a lump o’ 
fat,” and accordingly “a lump o’ fat” she had. Then there 
was-another customer for beef. Said he, taking up a piece 
of mutton from the straw, “ You'd better have this,” and 
sure enough, mutton she had to have. 

We were served in our turn, and marched home merrily 
with a piece of loin of mutton wrapped in a cabbage leaf, 
the butcher assuring us with great courtesy that if “he had 
been at home he could have given usa bit-of paper. 

For those who love to trace beneath the present the strata 
of the past, there is much that is interesting in Bosham. 

Situated at a convenient distance from the sea, and afford- 
ing good harbourage for vessels, it is no wonder that hardy 
adventurers from the earliest times settled here. 

On the site of the picturesque old church, we are told, 
there once stood a Roman basilica, or public hall, and large 
quantities of Roman brick and tiles are found in the walls 
of the church. The bases of the chancel arch are doubtless 
of Roman workmanship, and it is supposed they formed part 
of the entrance to the basilica. 

The tower is of Saxon build, and of great strength; it was. 
intended as much for a place of refuge in troublous times as 
for a belfry ; for in the early days of English history these 
sea-coast places were continually liable to invasion, and in 
the absence of any fortified castle the inhabitants drove 
their cattle into the church, and took refuge themselves in 
the tower. 

The name of one of the greatest Danish kings—Canute— 
is intimately connected with the history of Bosham. He 
had a castle here, which probably stood where now the old 
Manor-house stands. The moat that surrounded it may 
still be seen. 

In the’ old church there is a spot beside the chancel arch 

where tradition says King Canute’s daughter was buried. 
When the church was restored i in 1865 ‘search was made, 
and the workmen discovered at a little distance below the 
floor a rude stone coffin, of Saxon make, and on raising the 
lid the remains of the infant daughter of King Canute were 
‘brought to light. 

Hore -also lived Godwin, Earl of Kent, and his son Harold, 
the last of the Saxon kings. 

In the celebrated Bayeux tapestry, which is a contem- 
porary representation of the conquest of England by the 
Normans, and is supposed to have been worked by Matilda, 


queen of William the Conqueror, Harold is depicted on 
horseback with a hawk on his wrist and attended by his 
knights, embarking from his Manor of Bosham on his voyage 
to Normandy. 

There is yet another name connecting Bosham with the 
history of the great world. Herbert de Bosham, the private 
secretary of Thomas 4 Becket, was born here; he was a 
distinguished scholar, and his Life of 4 Becket was of world- 
wide rey utation. He was a witness of the bloody death of 
his venerated master at the altar of Canterbury Cathedral. 
He withdrew to the Continent, and was subsequently created 
cardinal. His place of death and burial are not known, but 
there is a tomb by the door of Bosham Church known as 
“ Herbert’s Tomb ;” and here possibly among the scenes of 
his youth the chronicler found a resting-place. We are told 
that when Lord Tennyson was writing his “ Becket” he 
made a pilgrimage to this tomb. 

Leaving the old church and the records of the past, there 
is, in the every-day life of Bosham of to-day, much to 
interest the man who uses his eyes and who finds delight in 
the simpler phases of human life and character. It is true 
that Bosham, like all other places, has its drawbacks; the 
man with an over-refined sense of smell may find somewhat 
to offend his too sensitive nostrils when the tide is low and 
the long stretches of mud are visible; but such things are 
mere trifles to the man who has learnt to take things as he 
finds them; who does not go about with the notion that 
all God’s world should be adapted to his convenience, but 
who, standing with open eyes regarding great Nature, 
gathers grains of gold wherever he can find them. The 
artist will find a world of beauty in the little quay, the 
bridge, and in the long stretching lines of the surround- 
ing country. 

From the early morning when the eastern sun shines 
full upon its quaint houses and little fishing boats, till 
the evening when it sets beyond the Quay-head, he will 
find plenty to keep his pencil going. 

In the corn-fields by the water-side, or sailing up the 
Bosham Channel, how swiftly the time flies; and when 
we have to say farewell, it is with much regret, many 
bright memories, and a determination to take another 
peep at Bosham before we are much older. 
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TuErE isa pleasant little anecdote about the hero of the 
Boyne—the hard, stern warrior, with his eagle eye and 
nose—which we relate in Leigh Hunt’s words. It was 
whilst he was living in Kensington Palace. “ A tap was 
heard one day at his closet door, while his secretary was in 
attendance. ‘ Who is there?’ said the king. ‘ Lord Buck,’ 
answered the little voice of a child four years of age. It 
was Lord Buckhurst, the son of His Majesty’s Lord High 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Dorset. ‘And whiat does Lord 
Buck want?’ returned William, opening the door, ‘ You 
to be a horse to my coach,’ rejoined the little magnate ; 
‘I’ve wanted you a long time.’ William smiled upon his 
little friend with an amiableness which the secretary had 
never before thought his countenance capable of expressing, 
and taking the long string of the toy in his hand, dragged 
it up and down the long gallery till his playfellow was 
satisfied.” How one likes the story! It opens,a window in 
poor William’s harassed breast, which shows there were 
genial, loving, and fatherly affections there. It is a pity he 
had not a little boy of his own to play with. 
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I aw sitting-in my‘study. The dazzling evening ‘sunshine 
is flooding’ my little bit of garden and investing it with a 
quiet ‘beauty that is very pleasant to ‘contémplate. ‘In the 
city the day has been one of great physical trials.’ The 
shade. temperature has been 80° Fahrenheit, and the houses, 
the asphalte,- and. the flagstones have proved? admirable 
radiators of solar heat, The: light breeze“which seemed to 
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‘have’ blown straight out of'a furnace; was:only sufficient. to 
fill the poor aching eyes with an irritating dust which made 
‘them smart and burn. 'It*is cooler here, and the air, though 
very wari, is sweet. The pile of work before me is crying 
‘out for'attention, but there is that provoking picture of Mr. 
‘Tresidder’s hick reminds me that there are Joevely Cornish 
valleys where one can— © « b itlgned 
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“ Sit on rocks, 
To muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion*dwell ; 
Alone o'er crags and foaming falls to lean.” 


For the moment the picture has more power over us than 
the work, and insists upon being looked into. Yes, we can 
understand it fully, and could localise it exactly. Do we 
not know the very valley? Perhaps, if we compared notes 
with the artist he would say we did not; but what of that P 
we know one that would do quite as well forit. And then 
the mind goes straight back to a splendid coach-road wind- 
ing down from the backbone of the county of Cornwall into 
a great wooded valley. At first we are able to look along 
the valley right down to the sea many miles away. Far 
below us. to “the left the ground falls away until it reaches 
what looks like a bush-clad bottom, but in reality those 
seeming bushes are tall trees. By-and-by a silver stream 
joins the road, and makes sweet music as it purls and eddies 
among the ferns, and drops from one level to another. And 
when at length we reach the bottom the stream broadens 
out rapidly into a wide sheet of water; and so ere long it 
reaches the sea, 

Our stream is, fortunately, unlike many of our Cornish 
rivers—it is unconnected with any of the mines, and there- 
fore its waters remain pure and crystalline, and allow the 
salmon and trout still to thrive. 
ferns that fringe the water with a luxuriant growth of 
green feathers, and through the higher screen of oak leaves, 
we reach a jutting rock whereon to sit. Ah! that screen 
—more beautiful than any oak screen that a Grinling 
Gibbons or other master-carver ever fashioned—shuts out 
the world entirely. There are absolutely no evidences of 
man’s presence within this inner court of the temple of 
nature. If the excursionist has ever been here he has left 
no sign. His initials are carved neither upon rock nor tree. 
There are no empty preserve tins or broken bottles fringing 
the water, nor do any sandwich-papers add beauty to the 
ferns. 

Instead of these marks of the improving presence of man- 
kind we have untumbled ferns in the very exuberance of 
grace and freshness—noble Osmunda and delicate Lady- 
fern, their roots in the water, keeping them ever fresh and 
tender. Exquisite arrangements of mantling mosses cover 
the rocks, and from the crevices luxuriant growths of the 
rock-loving ferns, Black Spleenwort, Green Spleenwort, and 
Hart’s Tongue. The waters are purely erystalline, and form 
a magic mirror, in which you may see not merely the reflec- 
tions of the ‘wonderful foliage-roof with the bright bits of 
amythestine blue sparkling in it, but many other things that 
are not reflections at all. 

Sitting silently on the rock, and letting the eyes range 
quietly all round, we see many things that had not struck us 
when first we came beyond the screen. Not far away there 
are a pair of kingfishers that sit silently upon a branch until 
a fish comes within sight, and then one-drops suddenly into 
the water and returns quickly with the unfortunate fish in 
his beak. On the far margin of the pool a grey heron 
stands, dignified and solitary, bent on similar business; and 
water-voles sit on stones and stumps champing the luscious 
stems of water-side plants. 

Ah! yes; the picture is admirable, and wakes up many 
memories—it must be confessed that their sleep was of the 
lightest kind—of light and shade, the brightness vastly pre- 
dominating, just as in the picture the golden sunshine 
streams in through the foliage, and is only broken by the 


Brushing through the 


narrow shadows cast by the tree trunks. But after all, 
pictures, though admirable reminders, are not so good as 
theactual scenes. There is one thing at least that is want- 
ing—everything else, the play of light and shadow on the 
rippling pool, the sunshine stealing through the boscage, 
fish, ferns, rocks, bird and beast—but the life, the spirit of 
the scene is wanting; the artist cannot reproduce the sweet, 
pure air that partly intoxicates one and fills one with new 
life. No, let us not be satisfied with pictures. We will 
despatch that work, wind up all business for a time, and 
seek such.scenes as actually exist in nature, absorbing their 
beauty not merely through the medium of the eye, but 
through the ear, and the lungs also, getting it even into 
our blood. Let us get the spirit of it into our hearts also ; 
and let us thank and praise our God for making even earth 
so beautiful. : : 
ee ee 


RAY’S CRAZE. 
BY C. SKINNER. 


“WHATEVER has made you dress yourself a fright like 
that?” exclaimed Ray’s brother, “ and on a Sunday night, 
too!” 

“Don’t you think I look very nice f ?” dropping him a 
mock curtsey. 

“Nice! You look simply odious! 
going out like that?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Father,” appealed Frank, “ you must interfere. 
Rachel going out dressed up only fit for a charade.” 

“She’s all right, I’m sure, so don’t exeite yourself, my dear 
lad,” the father replied, good-naturedly. 

“ Well, it’s to be hoped nobody will see you who knows 
you. You have either got a screw loose or some craze on. 
I declare, you just look as if you were going out to doaday’s 
washing.” 

“T am sure I don’t look so bad as you make out,” replied 
Ray, laughing. “I have got my morning dress on, clean 
collar, gloves; hat trimmed with velvet. Really, Frank ”—in a 
serio-comic voice—* I don’t know what you would have. I 
am surprised at your evident leanings to vanity.” 

- “Tt’s no good chaflfing a fellow like that. Now, tell me 
where you are going.” 

“To a house in Fetter Gate, and I want you to go with 
me.” 

“ What house ?” 

“ One of the lodging-houses.” 

“Then you ought not,” emphatically. . 

“But I want you to go with me.” 


You surely are not 


Here’s 


“The idea of such a thing!” he replied scornfully, and went — 


hurriedly out. 

Shortly afterwards Ray followed, going straight to Fetter 
Gate. Arriving at lodging-house No. 3, she opened the 
door, and passed into a dark passage, from thence entering 
a large ill-lighted room, where about twenty people were 
congregated, all variously engaged. Some looked up as she 
entered, one remarking, “Isn’t she big?” But, although 
surprised at her respectability, no one seemed to question 
her relationship to themselves—a sister-tramp. 

“Some religious folks have just rigged her up,” said 
another with a titter. 

One man was roasting a bloater at the fire, while two 
little lads with pieces of bread were trying to catch the 
drops of fat. Two women and a man were mending their 
clothes; several were sitting on the floor leaning against the 
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wall asleep. Two men were seated at a greasy table play- 
ing cards; another was reading «low, penny paper; and 
another was counting some coppers. One woman, the most 
wretched-looking of the party, was sitting by herself at the 
end of the room, a picture of wretchedness. 

“Come in, and shut the door, will yer?” said the herring 
man; “there’s a draught. Shut the door, quick, do.” 

She obeyed. Stepping up towards the table, she said 
in a sweet, clear voice, “I hope, friends, you will pardon the 
liberty I-have taken in coming in to see you.” 

At the sound of her voice there was a general stare of 
astonishment, and the man at the fire, in his curiosity, turned 
round so suddenly that the poor herring was dropped right 
into the heap of ashes on the hearth. “Drat her!” was his 
ungracious welcome. 

“What ‘ave yer come ’ere for?” “ You're too big aswell 
for us!” were among some of the other greetings. 

“TJ will not stop unless you like me to.” 

“What have you come for?” asked one of the card- 
players ; “ we don’t want any preaching here.” 

Get out with you,” remarked his companion, “ that gell 
ain’t a preacher.” 

Before Rachel could speak, a rough-looking man began 
using some very bad language, saying if she did not go out 
he would make her. 

“Will you, indeed!” remarked one of the players. “If 
you dare to touch her or open your mouth again I'll let you 
know something, that I will,” bringing his fist down upon 
the table with a bang. 

After that speech there was a general silenée. 
Rachel’s champion was chairman of the meeting. 

“But what do you want here, lass? This hole’s no fit 
-place for the like of you.” 

“Tf you would let me, I should like to sing; ” and, not wait- 
ing for any formal permission, she broke out into a pathetic 
religious ballad, following it up immediately by a hymn. 

“Well done! Bravo!” exclaimed the card-players; and 
even the herring-man gave a nod of approval. The wretched 
woman at the end of the room fixed her eyes upon the 
singer with a beseeching look, while the tears sohen silently 
down her cheeks. 

“ And now I’ve got a story to tell you,” Rachel quickly 
interposed, afraid of losing her hold upon them; ‘‘and you 
need not fear I shall preach ”—with a laugh—“for I could 
not if I tried.” 

“Go on, lass.” 

Then in her own words she gave in a modern setting the 
story of the Prodigal Son. They had no idea it was taken 
from the Bible. “And God is just like that father,” she 
simply remarked at the end. 

“ Now,sing us something else,” asked a man, who, with a 
cobbler’s thread was trying to sew up a rent in his boot. 

“Just one song then, for Ihave another story which I 
want to read to you before I go.” 

She had a sweet voice, but it was the spirit she put into 
the words that charmed her hearers the most. 

The story was one written by John Ashworth, of Roch- 
dale, and was about some friends he had made in a lodging- 
house just like the one they were in, 


Evidently 


“He wor a good chap, that he wor,” said one of the men. | 


“ T knowed him mysen. If a fellow had a friend like that, one 
might get on.” 

“We all have the same God to help us,” answered Rachel, 
“and if I can help any of you I shall be so glad if you will 
let me. I am not rich, but Imight get you advice or help. 
I live at 49, Warwick Road, and shall be very pleased to see 


any of you to-morrow morning. May I come again next 
Sunday night ? ” 

“There won’t be many of us left here then, but you'd 
better come for all that,” replied Rachel’s champion. 

As Rachel was bidding cne of the little ones “ Good-bye,” 
the lonely looking woman crept up to her and whispered, 
“T shall come and see you to-morrow, mayn’t I?” 

“O yes, do,” she answered in an eager voice. 

On reaching the outer door who should be keeping guard 
there but Frank! 

“Whatever made you come here ? 
said you would not!” 

“You don’t suppose a fellow always means what he says ? 
It was not fit for you to come here alone.” 

“You are good.” 

“ Now, no nonsense, but you must just tell me what set 
you on to this craze.” 

“All right, that will not take many words. Ore morning 
a woman came to the door begging. I got into conversation 
with her z 

“ Of course.” 

“ Please don’t interrupt me, Frank. She told me of a poor 
woman who was ill at this lodging-house. Iwent to see her 
last Sunday, noticed the number of people in that room, and 
asked the landlady if anybody ever went in to speak to 
them. She said ‘No,’ and gave me permission to do so 
whenever I liked. That is the full history of my ‘craze’ so 
far 

‘‘ What is the end going to be?” 

“Don’t you know the line— 


Sg 


she exclaimed ; “ you 


‘We may our ends by our beginnings know?’ 


It began through the leadings of Providence, and the same 
power will take care of the end.” 

“When ladies begin quoting poetry Iam quite finished,” 
replied Frank, trying to laugh. 

At supper that night the father asked Frank if he had 
found out anything more about Ray’s craze. 

“ A little.” 

“ And you really think ita craze?” 

“ At present I do.” 

“Ray,” said the father, laughing and turning towards her, 
“keep on, Frank will be a partner in the craze soon.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Frank, trying to look 
solemn. 

Early the next morning the wretched-looking woman 
made her appearance, and told a very sad tale. Through 
drink her husband had lost his work, character and home. 
Destitute of everything, they had become tramps. No, not 
everything ; one little child was left, a babe of two years old, 
which the mother, because it was so weak, carried in her 
arms all through their weary journeyings. One day she was 
so worn out, the husband left her at a lodging-house to rest 
during the day while he went through some villages seeking 
for work or pence. And he never came back. 

“‘T knew he was bad,” sobbed the woman, “but I never 
thought he would desert me.” For weeks she had sought 
him, but could get no clue to his whereabouts, 

“ And where is your child?” asked Rachel. 

“My child? O,mychild! my child!” The poor mother 
rocked herself backwarcs and forwards in her agony. 
“My child! I walked from Derby to Nottingham, and it 
died in my arms, here under my shawl, and I carried its dead 
body about with me for two days! I-could not part with 
it! And then the workhouse folks buried it! Oh, my 
child! I stopped in the workhouse a month, and now I’m 
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onmy way to Devonshire, if ever I get there; but I want to 
find my husband, and I want to earna decent penny to help 
meon my way. Oh, could you helpme, Miss? I’msure God 
will bless you if you will!” 

“T will, you poor dear,” said Rachel, and after giving her 
some refreshments, set at once to think what could be done. 

“Would you take a situation as servant? You would 
earn some money that way, and in the meanwhile we might 
advertise for your husband.” 

“ But who would take me?” 

“T would soon find somebody,” 

8 Then I would willingly, for I do not want to go home in 
rags.’ 

« Have you any friends there able to help you?” 

“ Not one—only a widowed mother ; but I’m known there, 
and could get work of some kind. But, oh, I could not. go 
like this! Mother does not know anything about my 
wretchedness. I have never written to her for months.” 

Rachel soon got her both situation and clothes, she and 
two other ladies sitting up late that night altering and 
mending some cast-off clothing they had begged; and the 
very next morning the woman was installed in her new 
sphere. 

When Frank heard all about this he willingly adumtied 
that there was evidently “a sensible side to Ray’s craze,” 
which statement was repeated with emphasis when: the 
woman’s gratitude became very manifest, and her mistress’s 
approval loudly expressed. 

One other applicant called upon Rachel that morning. 
(Frank had predicted a crowd of mendicants blocking up the 
road.) He was a poor consumptive, drunken shoemaker. 
For him an indoor letter to the hospital was obtained, but in 
four weeks he died. 

“Ah, Miss,” were his last words to her, “but for you I 
might have been dying in some farmer’s barn, and, perhaps, 
I should never have learnt to love God.” 

The next Sunday night Rachel went again to the same 
lodging-house, accompanied by another young lady to help 
with the singing, and by Frank also, this time openly, but 
remaining as before, outside, 

A similar programme to last Sunday’s was gone through, 
and then they all three went to another lodging-house in 
the same street. Quite the saine style of company was found 
there, but they did not gain such good attention. 

“ Are you disco rag eat P” asked Frank. 

“Oh, no,” answered Rachel, “it would be unnatural if 
everything went on smoothly.” 

The next morning she had three visitors, and found it 
necessary to seek the aid of other ladies and two gentlemen 
in the matter of clothes and situations. 

“Why, Ray, I do declare,” caine Frank; “you'll: want 
a committee and secretary soon.’ 

“ Are you thinking of applying for the situation of secre= 
tary?” asked the chai ae “t fancy it will soon be Frank's 
craze, too.” 

“ Just because I areaneed home with her! 
of my concern.’ 

“T know who would have been’ her peor Stateyy” thought 
the father with a sigh—her mother. “ But who knows if ther 
mother may not be helping her, although we. sei see 
her !” 

Next Sunday, again, the same programme, hie that 
Rachel gave a talk instead of reading, and nobody ever 
dreamed she was preaching to them. ‘ 

Still more applicants on Monday. Of course, some cases 
when investigated were found to be worthless, but Rachel 


Nay, it’s none 


CRAZE. 


said, “If only one out of six are worthy, it is worth while 
dadaring the other five.” 

One Sunday night a man touched Frank on the shoulder © 
and asked, “ Are you arelation of that young woman’s, sir?” 
pointing to the room, 

“Yes, I am her brother.” 

“ Do you really think she would help me?” 

“ OF course, if she possibly can ; so would I, What is it 
you want?” ‘s 

“It’s not money, sir; but I want to find my wife. I was . 
a brute to her, but not so bad as she’s a-thinking now I am. 

I left: her and the child in a house while I went to seek 
work, and I broke my leg. I gave'a fellow twopence to go 
and tell her where I wor, but he must have drunk it; he 
never went to the house. I lay wondering why she never 
came nigh me.’ ‘Then I got a good woman to-go to her, but 
she’d gone, and I’ve never set eyes-on her since. She's 
a-thinking—I know she is—I’ve deserted her ;. but black as 
I am, I’m not so black as that. Now, what:can Ido to find | 
her? I’m real'wretched without her, and I promise in the 
sight of God to be a better man if once I have my Nancy 
again.” The man was speaking under great emotion. 

“ Call and see’ my sister to-morrow,” male Frank ; 
will tallx the matter over to-night. 2 

Frank told the story in quite a cranes manner, and) 
thought it was due to his descriptive Done that Rachel — 


“ we 


appeared so excited. : 
“But it is wonderful!” she exclaimed, when at last he got: 

to the end of his story. “Talk of Providence who can deny 

it now!’ It’s just marvellous!” -> - 3 


q 


“ Whatever are you talking about, Ray Bb; 

“Can’t you see? Of course you can’t,’ ’she exclaimed, 
laughing. “I forgot that men could never see through a. 
hole less than’ a yard in diameter, ~Don’t you remember 
Mrs. Stedman's story ?—that poor iegtehie woman whom — 
I met the first night ?” Wiig 

“ Yes; what about her? ” 

“Can you not see how the two stovied apueke 2 She's the | ’ 
lost wife, -and «he’s the lost husband. It. is. : perteotly, 
glorious !” 

The next morning Mrs. Stedman * was con don ands to 
her, in a very mysterious way, lodged in-the kitchen. ; 
Presently there came to the front door. a forlorn, ragged. 
man, who was shown into-the parlour, After Ray had — 
heard his story, which was exactly as Frank had. related it, 

she left him a minute to fetch in Mrs. Stednian.. As soon as © 
that ‘good woman, now so clean’ and: nice-looking, saw the — 
dirty, wretched man, she rushed ‘towards him, threw her 
atms around his neck, and sobbed out, ‘Why as ny Jack! 
my own Jack 1” 
“Oh, Nancy!” was all the man dala Says: ; 
Everybody will be able to guess what‘Ray did next. First — 
food, ‘then clothes, then work—that was her invariable order. 
In a few weeks Mr. and Mrs. Stedman were quietly settled — 
down; each determined to start. a new life.on God’s lines. ‘fl ‘ 
How “ Ray’s Craze” developed would be'too long a story, 
Every lodging-house i in that town is now regularly visitedon — 
Sunday evenings, and brightlittle services conducted by a 
band of earnest young workers. Frank’s prophecy i is more 
than fulfilled, for there are two secretaries. _ There is asmall 
committee of gentlemen who seek out. situations for the 
men, and a committee of ladies who see after the wants of — 
the women and: girls, collect. old :clothes,; and make them 
“ maist as guid as new anes,” The work. is‘still described by 
a few familiar: friends. as’ : ie eat 
“Ray's CRAZE,” 


} 


A RENOWNED TOPER. 


Let me tell you a tale of a troublesome fellow, 
Who likes to imbibe from a bottle full well 

A world-renowned liquor, both healthy and mellow, 
That makes his round form and his countenance swell. 


The house that he loves is the “ Dun Cow and Farmer,” 
And quafting its liquor his spirits grow strong, 
‘Till often transformed by its aid to a charmer, 
He seasons the home with a scul-stirring song. 


Not a cent will he pay, 
though his score has 

augmented, Mol res ges 
Since first his round ~*~ AN pO, 


lips the queer bottle- Ze 


\ mouth kissed, j Se Ni ae 

And friends who would ed ae 
question his manner A+ 

contented 

Are often warned off by a shake of his fist. 


Strange habits. he has, like most friends of the 
bottle. 
Should you venture to taste if his liquor is sweet, 
He frowns as you take it away from his throttle, 
And strives to upset you with both of his feet. 


But still we all love him, nor think of the trouble, 

His ways and the drink add to family cares, 
And almost we could laugh when at night nearly double, 
Mamma hugs his form up the rickety stairs. 


How strange that his love to both parents and kindred 
Is hidden beneath the strange actions he shows ; 
When we try to embrace him his hand, if not hindered, 
Deals playfully out a smart tap on the 
nose, 


oh '= We long for the time when he learns to 


do better, 
prays Hite otter? n Oly Babe _ And bottles, forgotten, are laid on 
canal cottterhuc tees 77 the shelf ; 


Whemactions. shall prove both in spirit and letter, 
_ That, noble and fearless, he “stands by himself.” 


ie 


Lot parents to keep all their loved ones. from falling, 
| Bewise andinculeate the Temperance yow, 

_~That firm in its precept, whatever their calling, 
|. Like Baby, they drink liquor drawn from 
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HOW FLOUR IS MADE. 


HOW FLOUR IS MADE. 
Or ali the vast changes that have taken place during the 
Victorian era in science, arts, commerce and manufactures, 
there is perhaps none more remarkable—certainly, none of 
more practical importance to the people at large—than the 
drastic and widespread revolution recently accomplished in 
the manufacture of flour. 

From the earliest dawn of the world’s history “the flour 
of wheat” has been produced by subjecting the grain to 
a crushing or grinding process by means of stones specially 
adapted for the purpose—whether, as is still the custom 
of some savage tribes, by placing the grain on one stone 
and simply striking and crushing it with another, or re- 
ducing it into meal by the ancient “quern,” or hand- 
grinding machine yet used by women in the Hast. “Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill,” we are told in Holy 
Writ, and this primitive method, with but few develop- 
ments, has continued practically to modern times. Space 
would not permit us to enumerate these developments 
beyond a passing glance at some of the more important 
changes adopted in Great Britain. These were at best 
unscientific and clumsy, but men were feeling their way 
to improved methods, as the records of the Patent Office 
during the present century amply testify. 

At first, even in this country, the grain was ground by 
rotating by hand one mill-stone upon another, the latter 
being stationary, and the crushed meal was made into 
bread. Then came another step, and the meal thus ground 
was sifted by hand-sieves into flour, the refuse forming food 
for cattle. From this the transition to mill-stones driven 
by oxen, or by a water-wheel in special buildings for the 
purpose, came in due time, the ground material falling into 
a tub or trough, thence to be shovelled out and sifted by 
hand. This method survives even yet in some out-of-the 
way corners of Great Britain. Time went on, bringing fresh 
ideas, and the hand-sieve was superseded by revolving cylin- 
drical frames covered with a close wire or gauze for sifting 
the meal as it came from the mill-stones. These gave way 
in turn to more perfect cylinders, covered with silk of vary- 
ing degrees of fineness, for making yet better flour than 
what had gone before. The writer is not aware of silk 
being used for this purpose, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, previous to the Crimean War, about which period 
milling began to rear its head as a more important business 
in our large centres of commerce. 

It was not until 1862, however, that any marked signs of 
the mighty change then impending began to appear in 
Great Britain, though it is but fair to add that from Hun- 
gary, for years previously, had come to these shores, flour of 
marvellous whiteness, gluten and flavour, of which the 
secret of manufacture had been well kept. At the exhibi- 
tion of 1862 a German inventor brought into public notice a 


small machine of fluted parallel rollers for the crushing of 


wheat by the process now well known as “ gradual reduc- 
tion,” by which the whole grain was reduced to a granular 
mass consisting of flour mixed with what is also well known 
as “ middlings” and “semolina,” together with bran and 
other so-called: “impurities.” We must here digress to 
explain, briefly and simply, the nature of wheat. 

, The berry consists, roughly speaking, of an oval-shaped 
grain tightly wrapped as it were into a parcel of which the 
- covering is neatly tucked up into the centre. 
parcel (to continue the simile) are a number of little cells, 
as in a honeycomb, and these are filled with tiny granules 
of starch or “ gluten” of varying size, which, when ground, 
* form the body of the flour. .The walls of these celis are 


Inside the. 


branny “impurities,” which together with the outer cover- 
ing, form bran and other refuse for feeding cattle. At one 
end \of the parcel or grain is a kind.of beard or bristle, also. 
an impurity, while at the other end is the germ or “ life” of 
| the grain, an oily, oval substance of intense sweetness, 


With this digression, which is necessary to explain the _ 


change of manufacture, we proceed with our main subject. 

The roller mill shown at the exhibition of 1862 attracted 
the attention of a miller in the East of England, who 
eventually—we believe in 1864—introduced the new system, 
imperfect as it then was, into his mill. It did not become 
generally known, however, until later; but in 1869 the 
system was in use in several large mills in the South and 
West of Ireland, in London, Liverpool and Bristol, while 
tillers as a-whole kept to the old paths. 


The scene then changes to America, where the new system — 
was beginning to make a stir among our go-ahead Yankee © 
cousins, who with their national smartness were not slow to 


take hold of fresh ideas, especially as further mills were needed _ 
for the vast grain country rapidly opening westward. The 


new system, once introduced into the States, made enormous 
strides, and soon our manufacturers here began to suffer 
from the increasing competition of American flour, and the 


home-trade seemed in jeopardy. This brings us to 1877, 


when British millers as a class were waking up to the fact 


that a change: was imperative, and much interest was at- — 


tracted by a number of millers (since known as the 
“ Vienna Party”) going to Hungary to inspect the leading 
mills, then the best in the world, at Buda-Pesth and other 
places. From this time the changes have been gradual, though 
drastic, all through Great Britain,and mill-stones with respect 
to the modern manufacture of flour are a thing of the past. 

_ The system thus inaugurated consists (the wheat’ having 
been thoroughly cleaned from dirt, straws, and other im- 
purities by special machinery) of crushing the grain on three 
or more pairs of fluted rollers, with a sifting sieve or cylinder — 
between each crushing. After the last sifting, only bran 
remains to come over the top of the sieve. 


The crushed — 


¢ 


material that has come through the meshes of the successive — 


sieves is then collected into a cylindrical frame covered with — 


silk and called a “Grader.” This takes out first any flour 


made in. crushing the wheat, then the starchy or glutinous 


granules of the wheat known as “middlings” and “semolina.” 


The flour thus sifted out is, of course, done with, but the ~ 


“ middlings” and “ semolina” 


this ’sillk-covered. frame or sieve, which is suitably agitated — 
to make the material travel forward... As it travelsa current — 


is drawn by a fan through the meshes of the silk, carrying — 
with it the light, fuzzy, or branny impurities, leaving the | 
These, now — 
being purified, are ready for a final crushing between smooth 
rollers, and the crushed material, being dressed through silk- 
covered cylinders, is finally drawn, off into sacks, and con-_ 


“middlings” or ‘semolina” white and clean. 


stitutes flour ready for use in bakehouse or in home. 

We think a change that has cost millions of money during 
the last, decade, and has banished apparently for all time the 
ancient mill-stone, which has more or less served mankind 


from the mists of antiquity until our own day, cannot be — 


regarded without deep interest, especially by those toilers” 
with many mouths to fill, with whom good and cheap brea 
1s the veritable “Staff of Life.” J. R. Eastwoop, — 


need further treatment to — 
putify them from the branny impurities before alluded to as 
forming the walls of the starch and gluten cells in the grain. 
This separation takes place on a machine calleda “ purifier,” — 

which may be described as a long sieve closely boxed in. — 
The “ middlings ” or “ semolina” are admitted at one end of — 
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“Sun of mp Soul.” 


Words by J. KEBLE. 


Music by J. R. GRIFFITHS. 
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I. night if be near ; Oh, may no earth - - born 
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Set esac 


Les ue some poor wandering chi'd of Thine 
Have spurned, to-day, the voice Divine ; 

: \Now, Lord, the gracious work begin > 

- ‘Let him no more lie down in sin. 


Seu 
Sip 


a asta 


poo Seeres ee! 252 


5 Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we takes 
-Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 
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HINES FOR MOYHERS. 
Havine said something about ladies’ and children’s dresses 
in our last month’s issue, we shall now consider out-door 
garments. 

Elderly ladies are wearing mantles reaching a little below 
the waist at the back, while the fronts come nearly to the 
bottom of the dress; some of these are made in plush, 
which requires little or no trimming, while others appear in 
corded silk or velvet, with trimmings of lace, velvet; or 
fringe. Of course, these materials require a good lining, 
wadding quilted to satin or Italian cloth being very often 
used for this purpose. 

Short, tight-fitting jackets are in vogue for little girls and 
young ladies. Some of these have a waistcoat front, others 
have large revers faced with moiré silk, while another fashion 
is to have the jacket quite plain, buttoning down the front 
with small buttons put very closely together. Beaver cloth 
or small patterned tweeds are mostly used for jackets, and 
these are shown in all shades of colour, grey and fawn being 
the most popular. Weall know how necessary it is to have a 
long cloak or mantle to wear at this season of the year. 
Such a cloak can often be used over a shabby dress, as 
well as to protect a better one from rain and mud. The 
plain, circular cloak such as our grandmothers revelled in 
is again in fashion. It is made without any pretence of 
fitting on the shoulders, all-the fulness being drawn up 
with several rows of gathers at the neck, over which a 


small, turned-down collar. is-placed.. Another style is a 


half tight fitting mantle with loose hanging Greek sleeves, 
and high, collar. 

The most extraordinary. colours are sometimes used for 
these cloaks. We have seen them in bright green, trimmed 
with darker velvet and gold braid, brick red, and straw- 

berry colour with cream 
stripes. But. no. doubt our 
readers will agree with us 
that brown, grey, or fawn 
will look much more genteel, 
and be more practical for 
the purpose. 

No. 32. This illustration 
shows a cloak after the 
Russian order. The model 
is one of the neatest and 
most. effective looking cloaks 
we have seen this season. 
It is made of a fine mixed 
fawn-coloured cloth with a 
woven bordering of a darker 
shade. The ‘pleated back 
and fronts are arranged on 
a lining which reaches “a 

~ little below the waist; below 
this the pleats hang loose. 

The second front or long 

cape fits into the shoulder 

and side seams, while a 

hood and _ turned-down 

collar are set into the neck. 

The mantle may be made 

with or without sleeves. 

Corded silk ribbon is used 

round the waist of the 

mantle, with long-ends back 
and front. 
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‘breasted fronts are — 


No. 33 is an illus-. 
tration of a_ short 
jacket suitable for a 
little girl from six 
to ten years of age, 
which can be made 
in plain blue or 
brown‘ cleth;, or in a 
fancy tweed. The 
revers-on the double- — 
turned over, faced 
with stuff, and 
stitched out twice. 
A pocket’ tab is set 


on either side, and a 


cuff is marked out on 
the plain sleeve by 
rows of stitching. 


The collar is lined with silk, and is set-into the neck opening | ‘ 
and goes a little over the revers in front. The jacket is 


drawn in at the waist with 
several rows of gathers 
which are covered by a 
strap about two inches 
wide. The fronts of the 
jacket should be lined with 
Italian cloth, 

No. 34. Here we show 
a little boy’s out-door 
costume made in cloth. 
The fronts are cut in 
one, the left front being 
crossed under the right 
and. fastened at the side. 
The short back is finished 
off with a gathered skirt, 
and the waistband is of 
velvet, held by tabs three- 
quarters of an inch wide 
at each side seam. The 
little coat has a full sleeve 
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* No. 34. 


with acuff of velvet, and is finished at the neck with a q 
turned-down collar of the same material. pe ons 
Flat patterns can be supplied at the following rates:— | 


No. 32, 93d.; No. 83 and 34, 63d. each. Address, F. F. 
Pattern, 9, Paternoster Row, London, H.C. 
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YEARLY VOLUMES FOR 1890, - 
The Volume of the FAMILY FRIEND for 1890, coloured — 
cover, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


BAND oF Hope REVIEW 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND - 
INFANTS’ MAGAZINE - 
FRIENDLY VISITOR - 
MOTHERS’ COMPANION 
Gay NONE - - - = 


_ 1s. 6d., 28., and Qs 6d. a 


Cie ea ea ay ae 
ae 8). Dae, a 


1s. 6a.'and 28. 6d. 
1s.-and-2s,---—~2' ag FE 


1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 


1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s 6d. 
Is. 6d., 28., and 2s, 6d, © 
8s. and 9s. 6d. a 


Mustrated Penny ‘Sheet Almanaes~ for 1891 


British Workman Almanac. 
Animals’ Friend Almanac. 


Band of Hope Almanac. 
“Band of Mercy Almanac. — 


Hveryone’s Almanac (sixteen pages). ee 


London: 8. W. PaRTRwGE & Oo., 9, Paternoster Row, H.0, 


“You look like a girl to-night, C&therin’. uf 


MRS. LUPTON’S LODGINGS. 
BY LAURA M, LANE, ; 
Author of “ Living it Donn,’ “ My Lady Di,’ “ My Sister’s Keeper,” “ Heroes of Every-day Life,” ete. 
i CHAPTER XI. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


“S You see tie a | girl Bent. Catherine,” John said, || the warm glow of the setting sun, certainly looked unusually 

gently. ~“ You look almost as you used to look years ago— |) young and pretty. 

down at, the old place.” She was woman enough to feel pleasure at the compli- 
Catherine’s | clearly-cut features, framed in a small black ||, ment, and her face became’ suffused with a sudden blush. 

bonnet, which fitted closely to her head, and lighted up by She answered, laughingly, “ Don’t take to flattering me, 
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178 MRS. LUPTON’S 


LODGINGS. 


John. There are plenty of grey hairs and wrinkles if you 
only look close enough.” 

“T don’t care a fig for either grey hairs or wrinkles,” John 
answered, stoutly. “They mean trouble patiently borne, 
and duty well carried out. That’s what the grey hairs and 
the wrinkles mean to me, Catherine.” 

Silent John seemed to have found his tongue to-night 
with a vengeance! Catherine tried in vain to reply by soine 
words of banter, but they died on her lips. The tears 
sprang to her eyes as she said, falteringly : 

“Oh, John, I haven't been patient, and as for my duty, 
I've done it grudgingly enough. I never turned to God in 
my trouble. I only hardened my heart. Oh! I have been 
hard sometimes. Sohard. . . ” 

“No, my dear,” John said, taking her hand in his— 
“never, never hard. Oh, my dear, my dear, haven’t I 
watched and haven’t I wondered ? You've been the best 
—the best and truest of wives to—him who’s gone. You've 
nothing to reproach yourself with—nothing! I won’t hear 
it.” 

The glow had faded out of the sky, and the riverside was 
wrapped in the grey of twilight. It seemed as if the 
gathering darkness gave Catherine courage to unburthen her 
mind. 

“Oh, I’ve been. so wicked, John—so wicked. I almost 
hated him at times; and I felt myself growing harder and 
harder, till there seemed no love for anything left in my 
heart. Oh, I’ve been a cruel woman.” 

“Never hard at the core, Catherine; only the outside 
peel’s a bit sharp at times—like many a good apple,” John 
said, smiling at his simile. “Ah, my poor dear, it was all a 
terrible mistake.” 

There was silence for a little space, and then Catherine 
said, in a broken voice : 

“Tt seems to me like yesterday, John, that I met 
you at the corner of the London Road, and that you 
came up and asked me, in your quiet way, if it was 
true that I was promised to Henry Lupton. Do you 
remember ? ” 

“Yes, [remember,” John said, witha groan. “ I—I’m not 
likely to forget it, Catherine! Ihad heard the rumour, but 
I wouldn’t believe it till I heard it from your own lips. 
Quiet, was 1? Well, well, folks don’t always show what's 
going on inside! If you’d told me that it wasn’t true, do 
you know what I was going to say? Catherine! Catherine! 
don’t look at me like that! Do you remember, I hada flower 
in my button-hole that morning, and—l’ve put one in to- 
day. It’s never too late for flowers, and—Catherine—it’s 
never too late for love. My dear—my dear, it’s not too late 
forus. I was going to ask you that day tobe my wife. And 


now—Catherine ? ” 


* * * * * * 


“Mrs. Lupton,” Evelyn said, peeping into the room where 
the landlady sat making out her weekly bills, “here is a 
letter from my mother, asking if you cannot give yourself a 
week’s holiday for once, and come down to Wales for my 
wedding. Now, do say yes, there’s a gocd creature. We 
shall both be miserable if you don’t come, for you are just the 
kindest friend we ever had.” 

Mrs. Lupton’s face turned suddenly crimson. She got up, 
put various things straight in the room, with nervous, 
fidgety touches, coughed, turned her back on Evelyn, sat 
down again, and gazed blankly in the young girl’s face. 

' “Why, what is the matter, Mrs. Lupton?” Evelyn asked, 
in dismay. “ You look perfectly dazed!” 


“Tam dazed,’ Mrs. Lupton answered, slowly. “I heard 


| paper. 
| ing stockings. 


something yesterday that set my brain in a whirl, and 
it has gone on whirling, whirling ever since. My dear, 
when J was your age, I made a dreadful mistake. I just 
missed, carelessly, the greatest blessing of life—a good man’s 
love. And now it has come back to me—and, well”— 
Mrs. Lupton turned crimson again—“I suppose you 
young people think that we middle-aged folk can have no 
feelings left; but oh! my dear, my dear ”—her voice shook 
with genuine passion—“ after years of suffering and strugele 
—struggle with myself as well as with the world—to have 
this given back to me now—it’s—it’s almost more happiness 
than I can bear.” 

And strong-minded Mrs, Lupton laid her head down on 
the table and wept. 

“ Dear, dear Mrs. Lupton, how glad I am!” cried Evelyn, 
her eyes filling too. ‘And oh, do please tell me who it is. 
Quick, quick; I am dying to know.” 

Mrs. Lupton looked up, smiling through her tears, and 
said, quietly, 


“Tt’s—John Penfold—and we're going to be married on © 


your wedding-day, That’s why I can’t go down to Wales. 

You see, John and I, we know each other too well to need 

any courting days.” 
* * * * * * 

“Oh, yously dog! So you've been making up to the-pretty 
widow, have you?” Allan remarked, facetiously, when next 
he encountered John. ‘ Well, I wish you joy, old man; and 
T’ll back her for making a beefsteak-pie against any womans 
in London. ‘There, if “that doesn’ t constitute domes 
happiness I don’t know what does.” 

John winced a little, but he laughed, and took the witti- 
cism in good part. It was no use to attempt to give Allan 
another view of his love story. 

What young man in the first glow of love would believe in 
the depth of pure passion which may lie hidden in the heart of 
a middle-aged man? -And even if he had wished to undeceive 
him, how could John lay bare to stranger eyes the secrets 


of his inmost soul? There his love had sat enshrined during | . 


long, weary years—years that had dimmed the lustre of 
his eyes and stolen the roundness from his cheek, but had 
not rolled back the mighty tide of the affection that swelled 
in his breast. ; 

If John had been acquainted with the writings of Victor 
Hugo, he might have reminded this young scoffer that— 

“Le coeur n'a jamais de rides.” 

* * * * - * * 

There are two sets\ of married eouples living in Mra 

Lupton’s lodging-house now. 


The youthful bride and bridegroom, Mr, and Mrs. H. Allan, | ‘2 


have built their nest on the second floor. Asa rule they 
spend their days working at their respective professions in 
the sculpture galleries and the reading-room of the Britisla 
Museum. In the evening they are to be found sitting side 
by side in their modest parlour on the second floor. 

The light of a shaded lamp illuminates the scene. Evelyn’s 
piano stands open, for she has just been playing some of the 
“Songs without Words,” while Allan, leaning back in his 
arm-chair, fingers the pages of a new review. One glance is 


enough to tell us that the married couple on the second floor 


have not found “ marriage to be a failure.” * 


Now we must descend to the basement. Mr. and Mrs. 


Penfold are sitting together over the fire in the chamber 
|| known as the “ breakfast-room.” he 
John is reading scraps of news from the evening 
Catherine —oh, prosaic employment!—is darn- 
John turns to 


She asks some question. 


; 


THE OLD MAHOGANY TABLE. 
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answer her; their eyes meet in a look of deep, true, 
unutterable love. The stocking fal’s from Catherine’s 
hand as her fingers yield to her husband’s touch... . 
But we dare not linger any longer lest we should be 
accused of eavesdropping. 

Here, too, we have seen enough to assure us that in the 
basement, as well as on the second floor, two loving hearts 
have found in marriage “ the sweet fulfilment of the sweetest 
of dreams.” 

THE Enp. 


SEE EEREEIRE uaa 


THE OLD MAHOGANY TABLE. 


Our mother said it was “real Spanish mahogany.” It was 
certainly very dark, almost black, and required a great deal 
of polishing. It was strongly made, too, with four straight 
legs and two movable flaps, and it stood in the middle of 
the large homely room that served as the family sitting- 
room in general, and a play-room for us children in 
particular. 

The room was a very pleasant one, with a wide, old- 
fashioned fireplace, plain, unspoilable furniture, and a 
capacious cupboard occupying one end of it. This was 
sacred to us of the younger generation, and always called 
the “toy-cupboard,” because it held the girls’ dolls and 
doll’s house ; the boys’ bats and balls, tops and marbles; 
shelves where we kept books and papers; pegs for our 
garden hats; and a store of childish treasures “of no value 
to anybody but the owners;” while the two wide doors 


could be set right open to display the picture scraps of all 


sorts and sizes pasted over their inner sides in a delightful 
medley. 

Yet, wonderful, inexhaustible place as the toy-cupboard 
was—and it served as a prison or a castle, a fairy-glen or 
an Arctic iceberg, a brigand’s den or the haven where 
a band of shipwrecked explorers found shelter, just as 
we pleased—it was not to be compared to the old 
mahogany table. 

That was our chosen and favourite play-place, a palace of 
imagination where we fanciful boys and girls revelled in 
pleasures of which the older, uninitiated folks about us never 
dreamed. 

Sometimes we were “grown-up” people, whose fine 
house was under the table. Its four straight legs became 
ample walls, hung with paper and pictures which we 
described to each other in the fullest possible detail ; the 
couch close by was an omnibus, a carriage, coal-waggon, 
furniture van, or fire-engine as we required; the hearth- 
rug was a garden, and the toy-cupboard a row of shops. 

Another day we were only servants of some great family, 
and the basement of their mansion was an extensive 
kitchen, where we prepared feasts rivalling the Lord 
Mayor’s for our wealthy employers upstairs (2.¢., on top 
of the table). 

Again, we were the lords and ladies, eating imaginary 
banquets in a pillared, tapestried hall, with infinitely more 
enjoyment than any real feast has given us since. 

For some time after one of us read “ Deerslayer,” “ under 
the table” was a floating dwelling like Tom Hutter’s ark. 
After that it, became a ship, because one of the boys wanted 
to be a sailor, and the floor was a trackless ocean, over which 
we sailed Columbus-like to a wonderful island (the toy- 
cupboard), where strange trees, loaded with exquisite fruit 
and gorgeous flowers, grew in tropical profusion. 


Shakespeare’s plays were often represented under the j| ing at the old mahogany table ? 


table. Ours was a Puritan household; even now, not one of 
its children has ever entered a theatre. But we had vivid 
imaginations, and the strong dramatic instinct of childhood, 
so the witches of “ Macbeth” kept unhallowed revels in a 
mahogany cave, while Hecate replied from among the sofa- 
cushions; and many a time the table stood for the tomb 
where the tragical end of Juliet and Romeo’s brief pathetic 
love-story was tearfully enacted. Often, too, we made 
dramas of our own by acting scenes from the tales and 
histories we read, or thrilling stories which our own poet 
invented. 

Looking back with “ grown-up ” notions, it seems as if we 
must have been very much crowded under the table. We 
never were ; that narrow space was frequently a vast lecture- 
hall or concert-room, where singers and orators won the 
most marvellous successes, while always on Sundays, and 
very often in the week, it was a sumptuously appointed 
chapel, or a wide plain mission-room, according to our 
mood; where we sang and prayed with childish fervour, and 
took turns at preaching intensely practical sermons, audibly 
prompted, when younger speakers hesitated, by our leading 
spirit. 

But best of all was the first game we ever played, the one 
we were most loth to leave off, even when advancing years 
and the solemn responsibilities of big boys and girls began 
to press heavily uponus. When twilight fell quickly on the. 
short winter afternoons, or London fogs made the whole 
day one murky gloaming, we used all our powers of coaxing 
to prevent lamps being lighted, for we loved to play in the 
leaping fireglow. At such times the whole room was one 
vast enchanted region. The fire was a tremendous volcano, 
whose lurid light revealed perilous rocks (the chairs), tangled 
forests (the window curtains), peopled with gnomes and 
goblins; and the couch became a magic boat that bore 
us on wildly adventurous voyages. 

How real it all was! Even now I shiver as I recall the 
ice-cold waters of those haunted seas, the chilling waves 
that surged about us as we waded among the rocks; and 
I can still feel the soft warm spray of a fairy fountain 
we found in the toy-cupboard. Then there were wild con- 
tests with “sea-morners” (these were strange fierce. 
monsters of the deep, weird creatures invented by the most. 
imaginative of our little band), fought out on some eerie 
rock, or in the midst of a terrible whirlpool; and remember 
yet the ecstasy of the revulsion from half-delicious terror to. 
wholly exquisite joy when victory was won, and the conquer- 
ing heroes and heroines gathered triumphantly under the 
table, in a wondrous cave whose sculptured roof was upheld 
by columns of shining marble wreathed with glittering 
jewels, the reward of valour and perseverance. 

But those old times are far away nowadays. 

The little orator who triumphed in the partial cheers of 
meetings under the table hears the applause of real audiences 
now. 

The child-poet, whose imaginings wild and sweet made 
that dream-life so vivid that it lingers yet in his 
playmates’ memories, and seems more true than “the 
working-day world” about them, has passed, long years 
ago, to the land fairer than even childhood’s rich fancies 
may picture. 

The toy-cupboard has been swept away before the march 
of progress; the cosy old room is refurnished, and _life’s 
aspect changed. But is it any wonder that my eyes grew 
misty and dim, with a thrill of keen present pain softened by 


the recollection of old happy days, when I looked this morn- 
M. J. 8, 
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THE PIGEONS OF ST. PAUL'S. 


THE PIGEONS OF. ST. PAUL'S. 

Ricur in the heart of the City of London, perched on its 
highest hill, stands the noble cathedral of St. Paul. Its 
huge dome, surmounted by golden gallery and ball and 
cross, forms a striking landmark from the rising ground for 
miles round London in each direction. This being the case 
now that it is begrimed and thickly coated with the smoke 
of two centuries, how brilliant and dazzling must have been 
its appearance when the natural whiteness of its stones had 
full play ! 

And yet in spite of its griminess there are creatures—clean 
and beautiful creatures—that love to dwell in the crevices 
and carved work of its masonry. Come with me into the 
garden at the north-eastern end of the cathedral this 
December morning, and see. The biting winds blow in 
from Cheapside and St. Martin’s le Grand, and few people 
are about. Look up at the stonework of the building, and 
if your sight is good you will see the créatures I mean. You 
cannot make them out clearly! Wait a little. Here comes 
a burly City policeman—a good-natured-looking, strong man, 
whose aid ata difficult crossing no woman or child would 
hesitate to seek—a good specimen of that fine body of men 
of which the Lord Mayor and Corporation may well be 
proud. See he puts his hand in his pocket, and withdraws 
it filled with corn. Instantly, from capital and cornice, 
there is a sound of soft wings flapping, and hundreds of beau- 
tiful pink-footed pigeons alight around their friend in blue. 

“Coo, coo, coo!” they all ery gently, and pick up the 
grains he lets fall upon the asphalted walk, whilst some more 
impudent, or shall we say affectionate, than their fellows, 
gather upon his arm, his hand and his:shoulders, and peck 
the corn from his open palm. After a few minutes Robert 
passes on upon his “ beat,” and the pigeons fly back to their 
roosts among the carved work. 

Enter two urchins, of the street-boy species: It is hard 
to tell how some of them exist; but in various ways they 
continue to pick up sufficient fuel to keep the flame of life 
burning. Many of them rough, dirty, and uncared for as 
they may be, have the making of splendid men in them, and 
many a fine lesson of perseverance, of trust in God, and of 
unselfish kindness to others may be learned from ‘them. 
These children-have’ been in luck’s way this morning. By 
some means they have earned the money for a frugal meal, 
and have brought their food here to eat in quietness. Most 
creatures shun the London street-boy; but no sooner have 
these sat down on the steps of the fountain than the 
sentinels up in the corbels and mouldings of the cathedral 
spread the news, and down flutter several score of pigeons, 
who mince around in segments of circles gradually getting 
smaller until they approach the boys very closely. Finding 


they are lads of the right sort who will not seek*to injure | 


them, the pigeons settle on their arms and kneés, and ask as 
plainly as their pretty cooing can do it for afew erumbs. And 
they do not ask in vain. Too well the boys have learnt to 
know what it is to feel hungry to enable them to disregard 
an appeal of that sort, and the gentle birds have their share. 

“Noon comes, and the garden seats soon fill with workers 


who have brought their dinners from home in modest little | 


packages, and have come in here to eat the contents. These, 
too, the pigeons and the sparrows know well; and though 
many of the humble diners finish their meal with a thoroughly 
good appetite, they have managed to spare a few scraps for 
the birds. 

Surely it is a good thing to have these birds attached to 
our great public buildings, and little city gardens! From 
the point of picturesqueness alone they are worth having 


with ‘us, for alas! we have not much of the picturesque in 
the city, But where men’s thoughts are of. necessity so fully 
occupied with matters of buying and selling, of scheming 
and striving to earn the means of existence, these gardens 
are veritable oases in the desert, where for a few moments a 
man may withdraw himself from the feverish hurry around 
him, and rest his mind with the flowers and evergreens. 
around him, and think other thoughts. The presence of the 
birds must add to the influence of the shrubs and flowers. 
And who knows how many thus softened by this little bit 
of nature—enticed as it were to dwell in town—may have 
been induced to seek the greater quiet within the majestic 
fane, and have there heard words of peace and healing 
which have turned their thoughts from the mere getting of 
perishable wealth to the acquisition of riches imperishable ? 
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WITHOUT. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Ny 


Once, in the twilight of a wintry day, 

One passed me silent, struggling on his way, 
With head bowed low and hands that burdens bore, ; 
And saw not how, a little space before, y 


A woman watched his coming where the light 

Poured a glad weleome through a window bright, F 
Set thick with flowers, that showed no fairer bloom £ 
Than her sweet face turned outward to the gloom. : 


Yet when his foot, with quick, impatient stride, 
But touched the step, the door swung open wide ; 
Soft hands reached swiftly out with eager hold 
And drew the dear one in from storm and cold. 


Oh, love, whose eyes from some celestial height 
Behold me toiling burdened through the night, 
Tender of every blast at which I cower, 

Yet smiling still to know how brief the hour, 


Keeping within thy radiant, love-lit home 
Some glad surprise to whisper when J] come— 
’Tis but a breath till I the door shall win 
And the dear hands shal! swiftly draw me in! 


$e 00-9 
\ HUMILITY. 


I petteve the first test of a truly great man is. his 
humility. I do not mean by humility doubt of his own 
power, or hesitation of speaking his opinions ; but a right 
understanding of the relation between what he can do and 
say, and the rest of the world’s sayings and doings. All 
great men not only know their business, but usually know 
that: they know it; and are not only sight in their main, 
opinions, but they usually know that they are right in them, 
only they do not think much of themselves on that account. & 
Arnolfo knows he can build a good dome at. Florence ; (= 
Albert Diirer writes calmly to one who has found fault with 
his work, “It cannot be better done;” Sir Isaac Newton 
knows that he has worked out a problem or two that would 
have puzzled anybody else; only they do not expect their 
fellowmen, therefore, to fall down and worship them. . They 
have a curious under-sense of powerlessness, feeling that the \ 
greatness is not in them, but through them; that they could oA 
nob do or be anything Slee than God made thesa ae they Br 
see something Divine and God-made in every other men | 
they meet, aed are endlessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful.— — Ve 
Ruskin in © Modern Painters.” . : 


The Pigeons of St. Pauls. 
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FOOTSTEPS. 


We live in an age of noise—those of us who are dwellers in jj 


towns, that is to say ; and the proverbial search for a needle 
in a hay-stack would be less hopeless by far than the 
attempt for anyone—Fine-ears himself even—to distinguish 
one footstep, however familiar, from another in any of our 
crowded thoroughfares, In the country, of course, he might 
still have full scope for his talent, but even there, except in 
some rare, remote spots, he would be liable at any time to 
the utter confusing and torturing of his delicate sense of 
hearing by that most trying of modern sounds—the shriek 
of the railway whistle. Has not the “iron horse” every- 
where taken the place of the fiery steed which used to carry 
away the hero of romance—the only person who travelled 
in the good old times-—while his lady-love stifled her sobs to 
listen for the last sound of his horse’s steps? But we have 
changed all that now, and the tenderest as well as the most 
prosaic of farewells take place in the crowded railway 
station, where all sounds seem blended in one confused roar, 
a very Babel of noise, in which the languid “Ta-ta” of 
the fop bidding an easy good-bye to another of his 
species, and the sobbed “God bless you” of the wife or 
mother—who perhaps knows that she is looking her last at 
the face which is all the world to her—are alike lost. No 
listening for footsteps then! The time for that is when we 
are back again in the house which seems so empty—though 
perhaps it is only one out of many who has gone from it— 
when, reason as we may with ourselves, we are perpetually 
starting at the sound of some step or voice which recalls the 
departed one, 
“ And sudden openings of the door 
Bring ghosts of those who come no more.” 

It is to the Scotch we have to turn mostly for songs of 
family life—and where shall we find a more simple and 
touching picture of it than in the one that records the re- 
joicing of the happy wife, beguiling with motherly cares the 
time of waiting for the return of the husband whose “very 
foot has music in ’t as he comes up the stair.” How the 
words go home to the hearts of wives all the world over, 
and homely though they be, by how many loving lips have they 
been sung or said, for the charm of them does not grow old. 

What mother’s heart is there that does not think the 
irregular patter of tiny feet the most musical sound, with the 
exception of the baby-voice, that cau greet her ears! And 
surely there are few of such who have not sickened at the 
mere imagination of the dread silence if the baby-footsteps 
were hushed for ever, the little restless feet that danced so 
triumphantly on the mother’s knee, or over the nursery- 
floor, waxen cold and still. How many Rachels are there 
whose hearts “ will not be ees ” and whose most 
scalding tears are shed over 

“ That little shoe in the corner 
So worn and wrinkled and brown, 
Whose emptiness confutes you, 
And argues your wisdom down.” 

Certainly we men don’t know so much about this listen- 
ing and longing for footsteps as the women—God pity 
them, for the waiting part is surely the hardest part to play. 
Still, we know something of it, beginning probably from the 
time of-our “ salad-days,” the delicious time, when we first 
fell in love! Any waiting for other people we may have had 
to do before that epoch, was most likely filled up with 
grumbling—it’s useless to ignore the fact that the masculine 
mind does not aceept gratefully the opportunities afforded 
by feminine relatives of practising patience—but when 
it is She who is. detaining us we can in some measure wile 


away the time by indulging in the delights of anticipation. 

What hot and cold fits by turns pass over us, though, as 
we pace the lane or the garden path in which she has pro- 
mised to meet us. How we wonder what can have kept 
her, picturing, of course, the direst catastrophes, till we work 
ourselves into a fit of indignation, if such a feeling were 
possible in connection with Her, over the sufferings which 
our own imagination has inflicted on us. Suddenly a gay 
laugh, a hand on our shoulder! ‘The footstep for which 
we had been straining our ears—true, it is a fairy one— 
has come to our very side, unnoticed amidst the tumult of our 
thoughts. Ah, well, perhaps that first love—and some that 
succeeded it too—are forgotten, but if the real thing has 
come at last, happy are we if the footstep that used to bound 
to meet us has become through life the echo of our own, if, 
though going down-hill now, we can look forward still 
with the hope that we may “toddle on thegither ”—we are 
back at the Scotch, you see—till we “reach the happy end.” 
But to many—Heaven help them—comes a moment when 
a sudden change strikes them, and, looking back, they can 
note that it began some time ago, that gradually the 
strength of the dear one has been failing, gradually her foot- 
steps in the daily walk have been growing slow and uncer- 
tain—your quickened ear notices how they falter, and your 
arm has to sustain them more than of yore. “It is only 
weakness,” you say, and your friends echo, “It will be 
nothing.” But remedies fail, andthe strength goes on fail- 
ing, and there comes a day when you are banished from her 
chamber, and, pacing the room below in an agony of sus- 
pense, you feel every footfall of the doctors, who are met 
round her bed to. pronounce upon the question of life or death, 
strike like lead on your heart, while the footsteps of 
Time—those slow, solemn ticks of the clock on the mantel- 
piece—are searing your very brain. 

The verdict is given, and you seem to hear—in the 


distance it may be, but drawing swiftly near—the stealthy | 


step of the Veiled Angel, for the physician has. uttered 
the words which have crushed so many hearts: “There 
is no hope.” It is wonderful that the men who have to 
pronounce these words so often, to go through so many 
scenes of anguish, do not get their feelings blunted. All 
honour to them for the numberless words and deeds of 
kindness, far beyond what their profession demands of 
them, and the true sympathy which we have all at one 
time or another received from them. All I say, for 
there are few indeed of us who have not known what it is 
to lie upon, or to watch beside, a bed of sickness, and learnt, 
either for oneself or for another, to listen eagerly for the 
doctor’s step. Comfort and strength seem to lie in the very 
sound of the quick tread, firm but light, so that it does not 
shake the bed or the nerves of the sufferer, as the unpro- 
fessional masculine tread is so apt to do. ¢ 

Have you ever looked up with a smile to greet the friend 
whose foot you recognised at the door, and felt the smile 
freezing into terror on your face as you saw the expression 
in that friend’s eyes, and knew by instinct that he or she 

was the bearer of evil tidings, had come “to ‘break it ” to you, 
as they say? Good Heavens! have we not gone through the 
worst agony before the faltering words have left their lips P— 
for it is always the heaviest blow that fate can deal that we 
expect, the tenderest part in our heart on which we think 
it must fall. If it be so, if we learn to look back on the 


moment before the entrance of our friend as the last un- — 


shadowed moment of our life, it will be long indeed before 


ee ee 
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that footstep can fall on our ears again without awakening 
a thrill of pain. 

Again, the steps which once heard can never be forgotten 
seem to thrill through me, the steps which come at night~ 
fall after the long days in the darkened house, when the 
mourners are sitting with closed doors. Listening with ears 
involuntarily strained, though we would fain shut out the 
sounds, we hear the hushed voices, the bated breath and 
stumbling footsteps of those who are carrying a heavy 
burden, and with an awful contraction of the heart we 
realise that on the morrow when we hear those sounds 
again, 

““ When the feet of the bearers are heavy and slow,” 


they will be bearing away the beloved form to the “long 
home.” 

Dear friends, you who have had the patience to listen so 
long to the footsteps which haunt my memory, do you say 
that my recollections are too sad, and bid me rather re- 
eall the footsteps of festive times, of children at their 
play, and youth at its gay sport? Forgive me, but Iam 
an old man, and when I watch the merry romps of the 
little ones, or the flying feet of young men and maidens, 
though it does my heart good to see their enjoyment, 
yet it recalls almost too vividly the time when with loving 
eyes I followed the graceful movements and listened to 
the rhythmical fall of other feet— 

“ Feet as pretty as ever were fain 
To tread a measure the hall around—” 
but which long since were laid to rest, before they had ever 
known what it was to be weary of the path of Life. 

It was short and smooth for them, but for me it has 
been—oh, how long since I was left to tread it alone. 
But I think my faltering footsteps have not much further 
to go before I reach the Golden Gate at which she waits 
for me. It is a queer fancy, you will say, but I often 
wonder—will it be the rustle of wings I shall hear when 
I cross that threshold, or will it be the old, glad, bound- 
ing footsteps which will bring her to my side once more? 

SrepHana M. Tapson. 
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THE VALUE OF COMMON SENSE. 


“Blessed common sense, that rarest gift of Heaven.” 


“Common sense is very uncommon sense,” one of our 
cynical philosophers has said, and being so rare we should 
set a very great value upon it. Yet, like many other good 
things, it has not escaped the hands of the disdainful. 
Common sense people are so prosaic, we are told; they have 
no imagination, poetry, or romance. Wordsworth’s “ Peter 
Bell” was a very fair type of the class, all more or less 
stupid. Without combatting that view let us suggest that 
even stupidity itself is not without its advantages. It goes 
about the world so well padded that it is untouched by the 
annoyances and slights which agitate the imaginative and 
poetical; it never feels itself in the way, neither is it dis- 
turbed by the problems and incongruities of life. Who has 
not blessed the stupidity of the chatterer, who has babbled 
on about some triviality, whilst those most observant have 
been stricken dumb by mishap or the sudden discovery of 
domestic grief or disaster. The stupid often make faithful 
friends and “good lovers; ” they lack the critical powers of 
one eminently clever woman, of whom her biographer says, 
“she had too much practical sense to be a good lover.” It 


was impossible for her to avoid estimating by practical rule, 


‘things not to be estimated in that way. 


It is a mistake, however, to think that sober common-sense 
ideas must necessarily be prosaic, and those who entertain 
them dulland humdrum. Common sense may belong to the 
most cultivated and intellectual men and women, and its 
power and utility are far greater in them than in the 
uneducated. Roughly speaking, it means one of two things, 
either worldliness, pure and simple, thrown into the 
form of principle or a dislike to anything savouring of com- 
plications, and a consequent refusal on the part of the 
individual to discover them. Whilst people of vivid 
imagination will delight in supposing themselves the centres 
of interest and intrigue, building around them difficulties 
and problematic situations, those of strong common sense 
will see life and its duties plainly set forth, without need of 
introspection or analysis. Their danger lies in a tendency 
to condemn that of which they can see little need. Poetry, 
romance, sentiment and ideality have their use in life; 
making it beautiful and harmonious, and softening the 
angularities of nature and circumstance ; we could spare them 
as little as we could common sense. Those characters in 
which they are lacking are seldom adaptable or “ easy to get 
on with.” Edward Jenkins has depicted such a character 
for us in Mrs. Thaddeus Jobson, “a good creature, un- 
compromising to a degree—a little too sensible and 
decided,” says her father. Married to a man poetic and 
of lofty aspirations, she had for him no sympathy or 
appreciation; how could he confide to her his yearnings 
and ideals when she stopped him with an emphatic de- 
claration that “she cared nothing about ideals, she believed 
in good practical common sense” ? 

Genius has suffered in all times, from the lack of “ the 
rarest gift of Heaven”; of Mirabeau the elder, it was 
said, “he had imagination enough for twelve men, but 
not common sense enough for one.” In the case of Horace 
Greeley, Secretary Seward says the lack was a fortunate 
one; “and he is an exceedingly clever man,’ he writes, 
“but he wants common sense; if he had a little of that 
we should be compelled to hang him.” Happily, genius 
usually possesses a relative or friend in whom sense of a 
practical kind predominates, who can act as a protection 
against annoyance and friction, as wadding does when 
wrapped about costly china. 

Those who have the largest amount of common sense 
will usually have the largest share of labour and _ responsi- 
bility. The weak love to lean ona strong arm. Let a man 
or woman gain the reputation for being practical and 
sensible, and he or she may expect to be called upon in 
cases of trouble and emergency. Of their strength of mind 
and body, which has never been frittered away upon excess 
of excitement and corresponding depression, the more sensi- 
tive and highly strung will gladly avail themselves, tacitly 
acknowledging the truth of the homely Yorkshire saying, 
“an ounce of help is worth a pound of feeling.” 

IsaBeL Suart Rosson. 


WisuEs anp Witi.—Distinguish with exactness in thyself 
and others between wishes and will in the strictest sense. 
Who has many wishes has generally but little will. Who 
has energy of will has few diverging wishes. Whose will is 
bent with energy on one, must renounce the wishes for many 
things. Who cannot do this is not stamped with the majesty 
of human nature. The energy of choice,the unison of various 
powers for one, is alone wll, born under the agonies of self- 
denial and renounced desires.—Lavater. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 
In a humble room in Belleville, Paris, a young French- 
woman sat alone. 
she dearly loved had lately been called away from earth. 
Nearly all the money she possessed had gone in procuring 
masses for the departed soul. No more would be said, for 
there was no more money; and was her mother at: rest? 
Vain questionings filled her mind ; dread forebodings: 

Just then one of Miss de Broen’s workers passed the 
“house, and seeing the window: of the apartment open, 
dropped a tract inside. The girl took it up listlessly and 
read it; but the finding of that piece of paper was to change 
the whole current of her life. 

She noted the invitation to the Gospél Services in the 
Tron-room near by, and one evening appeared among the 
listeners. Anything was better than the companionship of 
her own thoughts, and the futile groping in the dark, 
Three times she came; then the light of Heaven shone into 
her soul, and she saw Jesus as ‘the way, the truth, and the 
life;” the only “ Mediator between God and man,” 

One by one her Romish superstitions dropped from her, 
like worn-out chains, and she rejoiced in the liberty of the 
Gospel. She could not do much at first as an evangelist, 
but she could at least say “Come and see,” and so brought 
many to the place where she herself had found the Saviour. 
Then, gaining courage, she learned to point weary ones to 
ey pslings “Tg not this the Christ?” 

“One drop of rain is not much noticed as it falls,” she 
would say, “but another falls, and another, and soon they 
swell together into a pool.” So, little by little, step by 
step, she went on, strengthening the hands of the Belle- 
ville Mission-workers, until she established’ little Bible- 
readings of her own with the young women among whom 
she works, And needy ones, with whom she shares her scanty 
store, come to her humble dwelling to hear the words of life. 

The great difficulty in such’ a’ work as the Belleville 
Mission is to bring the- French people to recognise them- 
selves as sinners, Never being self-judged, in the light of 
God’s truth, they would think Rom. iii, a caricature, and 
not a photograph. God’s word is a mirror, in which we 
see what we are by nature, “dead in trespasses and sins” 
(Eph. i. 1); what we ought, to be “in all holy conversation 
and, godliness” (2 Pet, iii. 11);-what we may be, ‘“blame- 
less and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, as lights 
in the world” (Phil. ii. 13); what we shall be—“like Him 
when He shall appear” (1 John i,'2), It is, in truth, a 
magic mirror! 

But the dear French people know nothing of this, and the 
words of one may express the feelings of many: “‘ There are 
two kinds of sin—the mortal and the venial, I haye never 
committed any mortal sin, and for the other it does not 

-signify.” Alas! for the ignorance that. knows not. that 
“foolishness is bound in the heart of a child,” and “ the 
thought of foolishness is sin.” How blessed to be permitted 
to show the disease and its remedy; the pollution, with the 
effectual cleansing. 

The Roman Catholicism of Paris is tinged with the infi- 
delity of the day. “Many tell us they were born, and mean 
to die, Catholics, but they do not believe in confession, nor 
in paying money to priests when it is needed for useful 
things at home, nor, in going to a church to say frequent 
prayers when family duties claim their attention. They are 
ready to converse, and come to the Gospel services. 


faith in the Saviour, what have they? One and _ all 
believe in the purity.of the motives of the workers in Miss 


She was in great trouble, for the mother - 


“ INFANTS’ MAGAZINE - 
Poor: 


souls! without confidence in their own religion, without 
||| ‘THe MorHers’ CoMPANION 


de Broen’s Belleville Mission, and gratefully acknowledge 
their whole-hearted disinterestedness. 


The young people who do not attend the services in. the , 


Iron-room are very anxious to learn English, and for this 
purpose come to the night-schools. Here there is another 


opportunity for religious instruction, and they listen to P| 


brief, simple Gospel addy ess at the close. ; 
For these dear Catholics we plead, who, “ while groping in 


the dark as the blind,” Miss de Broen’s Mission is taking by — 


the hand and guiding into “the light of the -knowledge of 


the glory. of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Oh ye, upon = 


whom the “true Light now shineth,” sustain our hands in 
prayer, and give freely, liberally of your substance. The ex- 
penses are great, and the funds exhausted. But, “ who goeth 
a warfare at his own charges?” The Lord can touch many 
hearts, and raise up many helpers. We pray Him so to do. 
Address, Miss de Broen, 3, Rue Clavel, Belleville, Paris. 
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CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS. 


On the first glad Christmas 
In the time gone by, 
Christ, the world’s Redeemer, 
Left His home on high, 
And was born, a baby, — 
In a stable bare ; 
Ever had a stable 
Guest one half so fair? 


From the East the wise men 
Came with costly things ; 
Richest gifts they offered 
To the King of kings; 
Gold, and myrrh and incense 
Laid they at His feet, 
Giving of their best things 
To the Christ-child sweet. 


And the simple shepherds, ~ 
Hearing angels sing, - 

Left their flocks untended, 
Homage due to bring 

To the holy Jesu, —- ~~~ 
Branch of Jesse’s stem, 

For the whole: world’s ransom 
Born at Bethlehem, 


So the wise and simple . 
Gladly gave their best ; 
What they could they offered, 
And their gifts were blest. - 
May we too be eager. — 
Of our gifts to give 
To the Lord who fréely : 
Died that we might live. ~~ =p. 
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186 HINTS 


FOR MOTHERS. 


HINES HOR MOVHERS. 


Tue long winter evenings give many mothers an oppor- 
tunity for doing plain needlework. We shall therefore give 


patterns this month ‘that may be useful to some of our- 


readers at this season of the year. 


We are surprised to find how coloured materials for ~ 


underlinen are gaining favour, Fine cambric batiste, per- 
cale and zephyr, in pink, blue, and even in a dark shade of 
terra-cotta, are often used for this purpose, and white calico 
is often trimmed with coloured material. 

Flannelette is also much used for winter wear. It is nice 
and warm, and is easily washed. The Soudan flannelette is 
the best make to buy, for the colours are ingrain, and con- 
sequently there is no fear of their washing out, as is the 
case with most of the cheap flannelettes. : 

But, on the whole, experience has taught us that there 
is nothing so 
cheap and dur- 
able as calico or 
long cloth. 

Home - made 
trimmings are 
very little used 
now, although 
some fine cro- 
chet patterns 
look very nice, 
and will last 
longer than any 
machine - made 


trimming. 
Feather- 
stitching can 


now be bought 
by the yard on 
asort of narrow 
braid. This is. 
very conve- 
nient where a 
join has to be 
hidden, but we 
do not think 
much time will 
be saved by 
using it, for it 
takes nearly as 
long to fell it 
on as to do the 
feather - stitch- 
ing. 


No. 36. 


‘Of course the sewing-machine will be brought into requisi- 


tion for calico-work in most families, But it will not answer 
for all parts of the garment if the work is to look neat; in- 
deed, we much prefer hand labour for all calico-work if the 
time will allow for it to be done in this way. 

Gathers set in by machine can never look nice, 


USEFUL PATTERNS. 


No. 35. This pattern shows a lady’s nightdress made in a 
somewhat new style, and yet one that is so easy to make 
and comfortable to wear that we venture to think it will 
become a favourite. 

The back of the nightdress is tucked, while the front is 
gathered. The front opening will be seen to be a little to 
the left side, and not in the centre, as is usually the case. 


There are four rows of gathers at the neck and four at the — 


waist, each row being secured by feather-stitching. A narrow 
band goes down this opening and pes round the neck, 
fastening on the shoulder, 


of course any- 


variation can be in- 
troduced into. this 
pattern by letting in 
rows of insertion or 
double rows of em- 
broidery edging. Our 
model is trimmed 
with lace, through 


bon is run. 

No. 36 
very useful pattern 
fora girl’s apron. It 
can be made all in 
one piece if the width 
of the material used 
will allow of it. The 
front is drawn in by 
means of tapes run 
through slots on the 
wrong side, so that 
the apron can be laid out flat for washing and 
ironing purposes. The shape is ‘one that will fit 
well, the shoulder-straps being fastened to the 
band at the back. There are many pretty 
materials, both white and coloured, suitable for 
aprons. Holland, with red embroidery is pre- 
ferred by some ; fancy zephyr is more to the taste 
of others, while muslin and lace always look dressy, and will 
set off even a shabby dress. 

No. 37. Here we 
illustrate a pretty 
pinafore for a little 
boy between the age 
of twoand three years. 
It has a yoke rather 
low in the neck, and 
the full skirt is 


this, back and front. 


waist is a band of in+ 
sertion about fifteen 
inches long and two! 
wide; the pinafore is 
gathered and set into 
this, and the insertion 
. is feather-stitched on 
either side. A sash- 
end of the material 


No. 38. 
ties the pinafore back. 


is suitable for a girl of six years ofage. The back are poe 
trimmed with muslin edging, and box-pleated into the n 

The front of the pinafore is bag-shaped, below which 
is a flounce of embroidery about ten inches deep. 
broidery-edging trims each side of the front and also 


neck and sleeves. Flat patterns can be supplied. No. 


“iG 
63d.; Nos. 36, 37 and 88, 43d. each. Address, F. F. pe P 


9, Paternoster Row, Tendon , H.C. 


which a narrow rib- © 


shows a. 


gathered and set into — 


A little below the — 


eck. 
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